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ABSTBACT 

Student  acquisition  of  reading  and  language  arts 
skills  was  aonitored  ethbographically  in  a  study  of  several  .schools 
in  a  largely  black  setting  in  Philadelphia,.  Penn^ivania.  fundamental 
to  this  extensive  study  was  the  developaent' and  aaintenanceN of 
cooperative  relationships  vlth  the  urbjBn  schools  ifexng  investigated. 
The  ethnographic  aonitoring  process  itself  involved  three  steps:  (1) 
consultation  with  teachers  to  l^'.entify  issues  of  concern^;  (2) 
observation  of  behavior  relevant  to  these  issues;  and  (3)  the  sharing 
of  findings  with  teachers  and  school  officials.  The  acquisition  of  , 
reading  and  language  skills  inis  examined  froa  several  perspectives 
which  included  coaaunity  involveaent,  parent  teacher  relations, 
instructional  techniques,  and  adainistrative  effect,  it  was  intended 
that  the  results  of  these  inquiries  would  be  pcovided  to  school 
personnel  and  regarded  as  contributions  in  a  autual  research  effort. 
This  reciprocal  relationship,  between  researcher^  and  school  personnel 
was  evaluated  and  suggestions  were  aade  to  iaprove  the  efficac'j^  of 
their  interaction.  (APR) 
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1."    MODE  OF  INQUIRY 

^> 

The  purpose  of  this. project  has  been* three-fold: 

(1)  to  <:ontribute  to  our  knowledge  of  teaching  and  learning; 

(2)  to  develop  and  sustain  cooperative  relationships  with  a  set  of 
achools  in  a  largely  Black  urban  setting; 

(3)  ^   to  employ  a^mode  of  inquiry  compatible  with  the  demands  of  both 

« 

V    knowledge  and  cooperation.. 

•       i»  * 
Our  term  'for  such  a  mode  of  inquiry h3s  been  "ethnographic  monitoring" 

(cf.  Hymes  1979).    As  practicfed  in  this  prcject,  ethnographic  monitoring  has 

three  steps:  '  ^ 

'  .     (a)    consult  teachers  (or  printipals)  to  identify  an  issue  qf  concern 

to  them;-  ■ .  i  ♦ 

^  (b)    observe  behavior  relevant  to  that  issue  in  a  series  of  contexts 
in  and  out  of  the  classroom; 
(c)    share  the  findings  with  the  teacher  (or  principal)  .'\ 
The  point  of  the  first  ^tep  is  to  ensure  thAt  the  focus  of  study  is 
meaningful' to  the  school.    One  does  not  want  to  impose  a  definition  of  problem 
that  is  unrelated  to  problems  perceived  by  teacjiers  and  principals.    At  the 

same  time,  we  believe  that  systematic  observation  can  conti>b«te  n<>w  knowledge, 
o 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  second  step.    Teachers  and  principals  havp  the  ^ 
opportunity  to  develop  insight  inLo  the  instruccional-  process  cf  whi«h  th?y 
are  a  part,  but,  like  any  of  us,  must  view  it"  from  a  particular  vantage 
point  within  it.    By  tracing  behavior  through  a  series  of  contexts  to  which 
the  teacher  or  principal  does  not  have  access .  and  by  viewing  bel.aviof  in  the 
classroom  independently^ , -one 'may  W  abJe  to  shed  new  light  on  an  issue.  One 


cannot  and  should  not  con^l^er  such  findings  only  as  contributions  to  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  to  scboxarly  literature  and  careers.    Tne  purpose  of  the 
third  step  is  to  make  the  findings  the.  possession  of  the  school  people  who 
have  contributed  to  the ir^di^o very. 

The  three  steps  overlap  in  time.    The  researchers  and  the  school  personnel 
interact  in  a 'variety  of  ways,  professional  and  personal.    Sometimes  there  is 
significant  interaction  and  sharjng  of  finding  in  the  very  midst  of  observa- 
tion (see  the  report  by  Woods-ElliotC  (IV,G.)).     Sometimes  preliminary  findings 
stimulate  experiments  in  curricul^im  (see  Fiering  (IV,H.)).    Sometimes  research 
stops  as  all  concerned  mobilize  to  oppose  ^.he  threatened  closure  of  the  school 
(see  May  (IV.F.)).    And  the  end  of  the  project  does  not  imply  an  end  to  , 
inceraction.    Some  of. the  researchers  are  continuing  their  work,  past  the  • 
forma:,  closing  date,  so  as  to  provide  i^re  extended,  intensive  studies,  and  . 
these 'products  wi-ll  be  shared.    The  several  schools,  and  the  Graduate  School 

cf  Education;  see  the  project  as  one  oart  of  a  larger,  continuing  relationship. 

-  * 

(Section  II  describes  this  more  fully.) 

The  three  steps  are  straightforward,  and  in  themselves  may  not  distinguish 
-this  mode  of  inquiry  from  others.    The  logic  of  the  steps,  ns  we  uriderstand 
them,  make  ;  resumptions  that  may  not  be  generally- shared.    These  assumptions 
derive  from  anthropology^ 

(a)     In  starting  with  issues  identified  by  peopje  in  the  schools,  we 
assvme  thkt  such  people  have  soma  of  the  knowledge  that  is  sought.  In 
describing  a  \iin5bip  sy^Jtein,  an  anthropologist  depends  upon  knowledge  and 
understar.-iing  already  p..ss.ss3d  by  iJs  ./articipants .     In  describing  a  language, 
one  attenpt.i  to  n.ode.l  a  ^.nowledge  chat  speakers  of  the  language  already 

/ 


implicitly  command.     To  be  sure.,  a* complete  description  may  ^o  beyond  what 
any  one  person  knows  or  «y  say;  none  will  be  likely  to" experience  the  kinship 
system  oir  the  language  from  every  standpoint  and  in  every  context.  The 
anthropologist  will  attempt  to' be  comprehensive.    And  of  course  he  or  she  will 
bring  to  the  description  an^ understanding  of  what  kinship  systems  and  languages 
in  general  are  like,  together  with  frames  of  reference  for  making  them  explicit. 
The  point  is  that  the  final  result  depends  upon  knowWge  of  two. kinds,  that 
0/  the  investigator,  and  that  of  those  among  whom  he  inquires.     Both  are 
essential.    That  is  why  the  older  term  "informant"  is  being  replaced  by 
"consuUant"  in^  anthropology".    The  term  "consultant"  more  accurately  reflects 
the -cooperative  "nature  of  the  relationship.    And  as  will  be  seen  (III),  consul- 
tants may  themselves  be  researchers. 

•    The  outcome  of  research  may  confirm  the  understandings  already  Held  by  ^ 
a  consultant,  such  as  a  principal  or  te.cher.  supporting  them  with  an  independent 
range  of  observations  ard  evidence.    The  final  result  may  complement  che 
'consultant's  understandings,  bringing  to  them  observations  and  evidence  to 
which  he  or  she  did  not  have  access.    And  the  result  may  rtm  counter  to  prior 
understandings.    Issues  that  seem  to  have  a  certain  interpretation  in  due 
setting  may  take  on  additional  dimensions,  when  observed  in  a  variety  of. 
settings  and"  from  other  points  of  View.  ■ 

All  three  kinds  of  result    have  emerged  in  this  project Tlie  principal^ 
•  at  Snorcridge'has  a  rather  finely-tuned  knowledge  of  the  humih  relationships  '• 
in  the  situations  with  which  he  deals  (IV.B.),  and  his  sense  of  his  standing 
L  the  community  is  largely  confirmed  (IV.B.).    Teachets  at  Spaulding  are 
arare  of.  and  Aticula.e  about,  quite  fine-grained  aspects  of  attention  (IV.F,.). 


At  the  same  * ime^  some  occasions  of  inattention  have  a  content  pertinent  to 
instryction  that  the  classroom  situation  can  prevent  teachers  from  noticing 
(IV. F,)-     Similarly,  systematic  observation  may  show,  that  tifee  role  of  writing, 
in  children's  lives  goes  considerably  beyond  what  usually  comes  to  the  notice 
of  the  teacher  (IV. H)-    Finally,  the  point  of  view  of  other  parties  to  a 
relationship,  ^and  direct  observation  of  t^heir  circumstances,  may  challenge  a 
picture  built  up  without  such  input  (IV,C,)^      *  V  ^ 

(b)    The  point  of  the  second  step  is  to  ensure  that  the  results  of 
the  study  are  true  to  j:he  meanings  that  events  and  activities  have  for  thase 
who  participate  in  them.     Insofar  as  the  behavior,  in  question  is  that 'of 
children,  one  must  try  to  understand  its  place  in  the  lives  of  the  children. 
A  single  setting  is  inadequate.    Are  certain  children  shy?    talkative?  One 
must  ask  whether  the  impression  of  shyness  or  talkativeness  is  particular^ to 
a  certain  context,    V'ould  the  chilxiren  still  be  that  way,  or  be  that  way  to 
the  same  degree,  if ' tha  context  changed?  "If  they  were  in  the  hall,  in  the 
playyard,  on  the  street,  at  home?    With  another  adult  present,  or  no -adult 
present?    Arid  so  •n.    What  children  are  like,  and  what  abiliti&s  tTiey  s\iow, 
vary  with  context.    They  are  just  like  everyone  else  in  that  respect,  of  course 
the  graduate  student  who  passes  an  examiiation  taken  home,  but  not  one  un^er 
pressure  of  ^me  In  class]  the  middle-cla;: j  woman  who  can  perform  stories'  / 
animatedly  with  a  few  friends  of  similar  gender  and  backgrcur.d .  b  it  not 
otherwise;  and  so  on..  Even  though  we  know  this  m  be  true  of  others  and 
ourselves,  we  still  often  formulate  pictures  and  judj;H.mrnts  of  others  on  the 
basis  of  the  one  setting  in  which  we  know  them.    We  cannot  perhaps  do  much 
else,  but  ethnographic  observation  of  a  series  of  settingc  c&a  help  provide 


a  txuer  pictiire,  a  more  accurate  Judgment »  of  abilities  and  habitual 

conduct  •  ^"<^ 

Study  of  this  kind  raust  be  empirical  and  patient.     If  we  are  to 
be  trtie  to  the  mean^ings  that'  events  and  activities Jiave  for  their  participants, 
then  certainly  we  cannot  assume  we  know  those  meanings  in  advance.    Nor  can 
we  even  assume  that  participants  can  tell  us.    Even  if  they  can  tell  as,  they 
tna/^not  want  to,  or  may  not  want  to  at  first*    Aiwf' much  of  meaningful  behavior 
of  anyone  is  not  available* to  consciousness  for  report  to  others.     The  manifold 
complexities  of  language  are  practiced  skillfully  every  day  by  people  who 
cannot  name  them,  and  indeed,  have  no  nee^d  to  name  t-hem.    Much  the  ^ame  is 
true  of  much  of  the  rest  of  everyday  behavior.    We  may  *be  jolted  into  observa- 
tion and  reflection  when  something  goes  wrong,  but  the  very  point  of  customary 
behavior  is  that  it  can  be  taken  for  gVanted,  while  we  focus  our  attention  , 

Ott  the  main  purpose  in  hand.    A  tennis  player  who  has  toxthint  about  how  he 

1  •  . 

makes  a  shot  in  the  middle  of  a  match  is  in  troub.le.    One  reason  tennis 
players  have  coachds  is  to  be  able  to  draw* on  systematic  observation,  of  a 

'sort  the  player  cannot  make.    A  principal,  a  teacher,  meeting  the  challenges 
of  a  achool  day,  is  in  somewhat  the  same  situation,  and  can*  find  useful  the 
observations  of  someone  not  themselves  the  focus  of  what  is  going  on. 

'  Regularities  and  meanings,  then,  may  take  patient  observation  to 
discover.  One  wants  as  much  as  possible  to  let  them  emerRe^  rather  than  to 
run  Che  risk  o*"  impi  sing  them.     PrF,cise  definition  of  what  it  is  one  is 

•observing  itself  is  shaped  by  this  process.    Terms  such  as  ''attention"  and 
"writing"  point  to  aspects  of  behavior,  but  observ^:tlon  of  those  aspects  may 
raiBe  Questions  as  to  just  vhat  is  to  be  counted  as  an  ins^tance.    The  shape 
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of  the  problem  studied  evolves  in  the  course  of  inquiry.     This  on-gcrtng, 
processual  nature  of  the  inquiry  is  a  major  reason  for  the  use  of  a 
processual  term,  "monitoring'',  in  naming  it.     In  monitoring  activities  in  the 
classroom  and  community,  one  seeks  to  discover  what  counts  in  fact  as  caring 
for  childAn  on  the  part  of  a  principal;  as""  being  involved  with  their  children's 
education  on  the  part  of  a  parent;  as  having  a  poor  attitude  on  the  part  of 
a  student; 'as  paying  attention;  as  understanding  the  meaning  of^riting;  etc. 
And  when,  and  to  whom? 

(c)    The  point  of  the  third  step  is  more  than  courtesy.    Of.  ixourse^,  it 
is  necessary  and  proper  to  provi?8e  school  personnel  with  copies  of  tKe  research. 
The  ideal  toward  which  we  work  is  that  copies  of  research  will!  not  be  kkimmed 
and  filed,  but  regarded  as  qontributic  is  to  continuing  mutual,  inquiry.  ^ 

One  reason  for  continuing  mutual  inquiry  is  to  ""cent  j.nue  to  be  a 
resource  to  each  other,  as  neighbors  in  the  same'  city  witS  a  common  commitment 
to  the  improvement  of  education  in  it.     There  is  u  fundamental  .scholarly 
reason  as  well.    We  believe  that  Understanding  of  a  school  and  conimunity  takes 
time.    One  project  is  not  epough,  as  a  basis  for  advice  to  practitioners,  or 
as  a  basis  for  firm  concla-jions' about  the  phenomena  studied.    Researah  should 

not  be  hit-and-run,  but  cumulstive. 

«i  ■  - 

The  anthropological  ground  of  ethnography  leads  to  this  view.  On 
tha  one  haud,  concern  nor  to  iinpone  a  priori  models  d^e.^  no-;  apply  only  to 
particular  classrooms  and  behaviors;  it  applies  to  a  school  and  community  as 
a  «hole.    Practice  and  science  are  both  best  served  by  find 'ngs.-that  are 
fully  informed  by  the  configurations  of  people^ and  a^ctivlty,  tiie  cexturesf 
of  life,  that  are  parciculnr  to  the  s^van  school.    On  the  other  hand,,  concern 
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for  locally  valid  fin  lings  makes  one  aware  of  how  different -from  antHropology 
educational  research  tends  to  be  in  what  is  cpnsidered  valuable.    *Fhe  world  * 
Studied  by  anthropologists  is  populated  by  named  Societies  and  cultures,  to 
wfiose  understanding  a  series  of  studies  and  scholars  may  contribute.  If 
someone  finds  out  something  new  about  t^e  Navajo,  say,  it  is  proper  to  publish 
it  for  just  that  reason.    It  counts  asr  knowledge,  and  it  counts  as  p^rt  of  the 
scholar's  bibliography.     Greater  understanding  of  the  Navajo  is  a  legitimate 
activity. 

That  is  not  true  fdr  schools.     If  someone  finds  out  something  new 

\ 

atibut  Shortridge,  or  Commodore,  or'^Spaulding,  or  Harriet  Tubman,  it  is  not 
fot.that  reason  alone  considered  legitimate  focus  for  continuing  study.  Now, 
while  neighboring  schools  iBSy  be  more  al^ke  than  neighboring  tribes,  they  are 
not  identical.     School  people  are  often  aware  of  such  differences,  car  comment 
.   on  them,  and  take  them  into  account  in  considering  where  they  would  or  would 
not  like* to  be  assigned'     Certainly  schools  differ  in  terms  of  social  class, 
race,  and  region  of  the  country,  as  well  as  religious  affiliation,  if  any,  or, 
the  role  of  religion  in  the  life  of  students-    Tliere  are  distinct  tvpes  of. 
school  in  terms  of  these  broad  dimensions,  and  schools  which  are  broadly  alike 
in  terms  of  these  dimensions  are  likely  still  to  V/ffer,     Different  histories, 
traditions,  leaders f  population  movements,  resource^  and  constituencies,  all 
may  shape  something  with  a  certain  cent? guration  and  texture  of  its  own. 

Educational  research  has  tended  to  define  problems  in  terms  of 

variables  common  to  all  schools.  *Even  close-grained  studies  ot  classroom 

i 

interact ion  may  read  asi  if  drawn  from  the  same  closed  universe:    one  teacher, 

a  large  number  of  children,  a  blackboard,  a  reading  series,  and  die  like. 

The  limitations  of  such  research  appear  when  replications  lead  to  contradictory 


results?    The  hypothesis  is  confirmed  in  seventeen  schools,  let  us  say,  but 
disconf irraed  in  thirteen/    Contradictory  results  suggest  to  the  anthropologist 
that  the  set  of  thirty  schools  did  not'  constitute  a  homogeneous  universe. 
Perhaps  the  schools  in  which  the  hypothesis  wae  confirmed  were  of  one  type, 
and  those  in  which  It  was  disci>nfirmed  of  another  type.    Perhaps  closer  study 
of  the  configuration  and  texture  of  each  school,  closer  attention  to  the  social 
context  oi  the  variables',  would  have  shown  the  studied  phenomenon  to  take  on 
dif^rent  tti^aning  in  each  type.    Perhaps,  even,  a  distinction  between  just 
two  types  Vould  be  too  gross.    Perhaps,  even,  the  same  outcome  (positive  or 
negative),  could  have  r^sulteci^for'^ different  reasons,  reasons  which  it  would 
be  valuable  tq  kAow,  since,  they 'vould  help  one  anticipate  whether  or  not  ^ 
the.sanip  schools  would  show  the,  same  oivcome  .on  a  second  interventicn.  Fine- 
,  grained  uncferstanding  of  social^  context  mlghC  show  that  the  same  result  -wpuld 
occur  if  a  second  phenoinenon  Resembled*  the  first  in  certain  respects,  but 
net  o'thers,  and  that  the  resemblances  that  would  produce  th-  result  were  not 
the  same  for  all  the  schools.     In  effect,  one  would  be  looking  at  each  school 
as  a  system  (or  at  each  school  in  its  community  as  a  system),  and  seeking 
greater  precision  in  the  understanding  of  each  system,  and  type  of  system. 
In  the.  course  of  this  project  ,we' have 'come  to  sense  thac  each  of  the  schools^ 
shares  to  a  different  degree  aitd  in  a  different  way  in  the  major  changes 
af fecclng' the  relation  of  Black  citizens  to  schooling  in  the  city  in  the  last 
two  or  thr-^e  decades.     Commen^  ingredients  and  issues  can  be  identified,  as  a 
frame  of  refc^rence,  but  Dheir  w-orkii.g  out  in  each  school  is  distinct,  ^ 

We  giimp^se  here  the  other' si.de  of  ethnp-raphlc  study,  tl.e  comparative 
side.  Most  discussion  .ethno^^-aphy  focusses  on  it^  concern  for  intensive 
observation  and  openness  to  chH2  cbarp^t.^r  of  the  particular  site.     It  is 


O  * 
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important  tg  bear  in  miijd  that  the  observation  and  openness  should  be  informed 
by  understanding  of  the  kinds  of  thin*    to  be  expected,  so  that  one  can 
discriminate  what  is  common  and  what  is  unique.     Interpretation  should  be 
true  to  the  evidence  of  the  specific  site,  but  informed  by  a  broader  back- 
ground*    The  present  project  has  had  the  disadvantage  of  several  foci  in 
several  schools,  investigated  by  students  necessarily  working  part-cime,  so 
that  there  has  not  been  as  great  a  depth  as  one  might  wish  across  the  board. 
The  advantage  has  been  that  a  single  school,  or  set  c:  classrooms,  did  not 
become  the  whole  world.    The  study  of  separate  phenomena  at  more  than  one  school, 
and  the  inclusion  o'"  the  perspectives  of  a  principal  and  of  parents,  lays  a 
surer  foundation  for  adequate  knowledge  of  the  wholes  of  which  the  particular 
phenomena  are  a  part.  ^  .  • 

The  long-ter.   goal  of  tK^^^coq^era t i ve  relationship  with  the  set  of 
schools  is  to  build  together  a  cumulative  kr~o^d:«4^        each  in  relation  •  to 
the  whole.    Where  the  results  confirm  expectations,  schob4>a^and  parents  may 
feel  r  eir  insights  legitimated  and  act  on  them  perhaps  with  greatrer  confidence. 
Where  the  results  are  unexpected,  the  framework  in  which  t    y  were  obcain^d^^ 
one  of  starting  with  issues  identified  by  teachers,  and  continuing  cooperation, 
may  make  findings  more  acceptable  and  likely  to  bt^  utilized. 


'"These  issues  are  discussed  in  chapters  3  through  6  of  Hymes  1980. 
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II.  ,  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RELATIONSHIP^^WITH  SCHOOLS 

•  / 

This  project  has  been  mad^j^ossible  by  the  cooperation  of  the  schools 
wit*h  which  it  is  concerned.     Such  cooperation  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
Schools  and  parents,  particularly  , perhaps  Black  parents,  are  unwilling  to 
participate  in  studies  which "do  not  benefit  them.    Advancement  of  knowledge 
in  the  abstract  is  insufficient  reason .for  them  to  give  of  their  time.  In 
additioti,  research  suggests  to  many  that  they  are  being  made  the  objects  of 
an  experiment.     (A  fifth-grade  child  raised  Just  that  question  early  in  the 
project.)    Understandably,  thej^^  f incl)  that  demeaning. 

Had  this  project  been  an  ikelated  effort,  a  one-shot  affair,  cooperation 
might  not  have  been  given.    There  was,  however,  a  prior  history  of  relations 
^between  the  schools  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Education,  and  there  was. a 
commi.'ment  to  a  continuing  relationship.    The  sense  of  cooperation  did  not 
dependirentirely  on  the  projBctr Itself .    That  seems^  to  us  especially  iinportant — 
A  single  study  may  not  honestly  be  able  to  promise  sizeable  benefit.    A  study 
that  is  part  of  a  continuing  relationship  may  be  able^o  provide  a  portion  of 
the  benefit  of  that  relationship  to  both- parties ,  in  ways  that  go  beyond 
particular  findings.     In  a  phrase,  access  depends  upon  mutuality. 

Prior  history.    The  relevant  recent  history  begins  with  'the  establishment 
of  a  University-Related  Schools  Project  in  1969.    This  project  attempted  to 
make  university  resources  (professors,  student,  teachers ,  curriculum  materials) 
formally  available  to  interested  public  school  faculties  of  the  District 
within  which  the  University  is  located  (Philadelphia  District  1).    The  project 
lasted  some  four  years.    During  that  time,  a  number  of  faculty  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education  worked  with  teachi..g  staffs  of  the  public  schools.  Many 
student  teachers  were  placed  in  theae  schools  for  the  ^inal  phase  of  the!" 
training  *  (continuing  an  existing  practice)  •    Reading  supervisors  and  specia^lists 
^were  provided  to  assist  with  the  reading  programs  mandated  by  the  Philadelphia 
School  Board.    The  faculty  of  Reading/ Language  Arts  and  'teacher  Education 
helped  to  develop  "open  education  programs",  in  a  number  of  the  schools.  At 
any  one  time  from  ten  to^ifteen  schools  were  involved  in  this  ;4SSOciation. 


,15 


^    In  1972-1973  difficulties  arose  as  to  the  funding  of  some  of  these 
efforts.    In  alinost  all  cases  the  University  contributions  had  been  without 
cQst  to  t^;e  School  District.    The  position  of  a  Director  of  the  Utiiversity- 
Relat-ed  Schools  Project,  however,  became  the  focus  of  financial  and 
political  concern.    These  problems  led  to  the  dismissal  of  the  Director,^ 
and  the  relationship  between  the  local  schools  and  the  Graduate  School  returned 
to  an  informal  status.     Student,  teachers  and  reading  specialists  continued 
to  be  placed  in  the  schoo»ls,  and  various  Uhiver^sity  faculty  continued  to  be 
called  upon  to  assist  principals  ai  d  teachers-    Much  the  same  informal  -rela- 
tionship continues  today.,  .  \ 

In  1974-1975  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  was  between  Deans.  The 
search  for  a  new  Dean  was  accompanied  by  debate  as  to  the  future  of  the  School.. 
In  the  spring  the  President  and  Provost  stated  a  set  of  optionsHhat  included 
closing' the -School.    Although  the  administration  insists  that  its  mo^^extreme 
tt"  jugKt  was  merely  chniga  in  status ^from  School       Department,  ^his  i^ea-^hat  - 
the  School  was  threatened  with  closure  gained  the  greatest  publicity.     (For  \. 
some  years  afterwairds  it  was  assuflled- by  b^^me  ^to^-~the-Schooj^"had  been  or  would 
be  closed.)    The- support  of  alumni  and  local  school  people  was  a  major  factor 

in  convincing  the  administration  that  the  School  should  be  retained  as  such, 

»  •  * 

and  the  .search  for  a  Dean  reopened. 

The  appointment  of  a  new  Dean  to  a  five-year  term  in  1975  coincided  - 
with  a  major  effort  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Philadelphia, 
Matthew  Costanzo,  to  improve  the  leadership  of  principals.    At  that  time 
school  administrators  in  the  District  belonged  to  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
of  School  A'^  'uistrators,  and  the  contract  of  the  Association  with  the  School 
Board  called  tor  the  payment  of  up  to  50  percent  for  courses  taken  to  improve 
perronal  leader?. h^p  J^LHty.    Th^^  ccitfact  played  an  important  part  in 
enabling  local  principals  and  adirvuistrators  to  attenfi  the  Graduate  School  of 
Edu'.^tion.     (la  comriementary  fpsliion,  when  a  school  cooperates  in  the  train- 
ing uf  a  student  teachc?  or  reading  specialist,  a  scholarship  (now  $400)  is 
awarded  by  the  Graduate  Sc-on*  to  help  detray  the  cost  of  cour-ses  taken  at 


In  May  of  1975  Domenic  Matteo,  principal  of  one  of  the  schools  ift 
District  1,  contacted  William  Castetter,  Professor  of  Educational .Adminis- 
tration, leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  seminar  program  during  1975-1976, 
for  District  1  school  administrators.    The  special  program  was  coordinated 
by  Dr.  Castetter  and  Dr.^Richard  Heisler,  and  othei's  of  the  faculty,  ^  . 

pOTticularly  Morton  Botel  and  James  Larkin,  participated  in  it.    The  latter 
two  addressed  themes  that  would  shortly  be  joined  in  a  second  special  program 
that  has  been  au  immediate  ^context  for  the  present  research  project.  . 
Dr.  Botel  discussed  the  JevelT&pment  of  a  Pennsylvania  Comprehensive  Reading 
Plan,  on  which  he-had  been  working  with  Richard  Gibboney.    Dr.  Larkin  spoke 
to  "The  Principal  as  an  Educational  Leader  in  the  School." 

The  Pennsylvania  Comprehensive  Reading  Plan  be^an  with  a  phone  call  in 
January  1976  f  rom  Villimina  Taylor  (Conununications  Division,  Bureau  of  Teacher 
Education,  Harrisbur^  (the  state  Capital))  to  Richard  Gibboney  of  our  ^  ^ 

fscx^ity,  informing  himr-that  Federal  le^isiat^on  ^-ot  the  Right- torRead  program  _^ 
requires^a  state  plan  for  Reading, and  Language  Arts,  before  a  state  cafi  apply 
for  Right-tQ^Read .funds.    Gibboney  visited  the  State  Department  of  Education^ 
to  explore  the  development  of  such  a  plan,  with  Dr^.  Taylor,  Helen  McClaine 
and  John  Mehan.     In  eaily  FebrYiary  he  called  Mort  Botel  of  our  faculty,  and 
during  the  spring  Botel  drafted  versions  of  a  plans     The  final  outline  t^as 
submitt<id  to  the  state  in  December.    Through  the  fensuing , spring,  the  plan  was 
presented  to  the  Division  6f  Teacher  Education  in  Harrisburg  and  to  a  number 
of  meetings  throughout  the  state,  before  being  finally  approved  and  in  April 
and  May  (1977)  adopted.    One  of  the  people  important  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
plan  by  the  state,  John  MehahV,  had  worked  on  an  earlier  program  development 
for  the  state. The  State  Humanities  Program,  developed  in  Gibboney 's  office 
when  he  was  assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Commonwealth;  Both 
plans  shared  an  emphasis  on  a  holistic  view,  as  against,  in  the  conventional 
Reading  and  Language  Arts  Curriculum  emphasis  on  sub-skflls  and  the  breaking 
dcwn^of  reading  and  Vrdting  activities  into  small  units. 

The  Permsylvania  Comprehensive  Reading  Pl^n  (PCRP)  became  the' focus  of 
a  new  relationship  between  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  and 'local 
principals-     In  the  spring  of^l977.  Dr.  Botel  got  in  touch  with  Domenic  M?^ ceo 


a  leader  among  the  elementary  s'chool  principals  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
seminar  program  begun  in  1975-76,  and  continued  in  1976-77.     Botel  raised 
with  Matteo  the  possibility  of  implementing  aspects  of  the  PCRP  in. schools  in 
West  Philadelphia.    Matteo  raised  with  Hotel  the  question,  "Can  I  get  my*  > 
doctorate  if  I  study  the  implementation  of  thi,s  program?"    Hotel  replied, 
"Yes,  I  think  you  could."    Mattjeo  asked  if  a  number  of  principals  fcould  Join 
in  Such  a  program,  and  again  the  answei^  was  that  it  seetned  possible.  After 
t^e  lunch.  Betel  called  ^^^^  Staples,  Associate  Superintendent^ for  Curriculum 
Development  for  the  Philadelphia  schoal  system,  who  gave  general  approval, 
and  arranged  later  that  day  for  Matteo  and  Hotel  to  meet  with  the  District 
One  Superintendent,  Dr.  William  Rosd,  who  also  gave  general  approval.  With 
this  groumjwork.  Hotel  (with  occasional  assistance  from  Lark^n)  sketched  a 
doctoral  program*  in  which  each  of  a  group  of  about  20  principals  and  other  , 
^  administrators 'could  undertake  a  course  of  study,  leading  to  . a  dpsertation 

on  thp  <i^ve1  nnm^nf  and  Imple-nQntat^Lon  of^  a  readipg  and  language  ^rts 
program  within  the  framework  of  the  PCRE  within  each  of  their  schools.* 

The  doctoral  program  was  extensively  discussed  and  finally  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education.     Some  faculty 
were  concerned  about  departures  from  established  rules  as  a  lessening  of 
standards,  but  others  emphasized  the* unusual  opportunity  to  work  with 
neighboring  schools.     The  evolution  of  the  ^claJL  doctoral  program  is  a  story 
in  itself.     Suffice  it  to  say  tl)at  the  framework  provided  fot  the  participants 
to  raefet  with  the  relevant  facglty  whenever  problems  emerged.  Unforeseen 
difficulties  and  changes  ocxMsionaUy  ^rose,  but  shared  understanding  of  the 
program  as  e3q>erimental  and  collaborative  endured.     Some  faculty,  including 
the.  Dean,  saw  the  program  as  a  model  of  what  the  School  should  offer  employed" 
eauc^Ional  personnel'i     a  chance  to  on  their  own  experience,  in  ways 

rp\evant  to  .their  work,  providing  a  suppdrt  group  for  each  other.  Given 

\  .  ^ 

that  the  participants  were  holding  full  timt  jobs  of  considerable  responsi- 
bility, concessions  on  some  formalities  seemed^ore  than  warranted.  Tl\^ 
'traditional  liberal  arts  image  of  the  solifc^ary  scholar  seemed  quite  inappro- 
priate (and  the  difficulty  with  which  many  liberal  ar^s  students  complete 
their  doctorates,  alone  and  employed,  suggests  that  the  pattern  may  not  be 

\  •  . 
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very    satisfactory   ^  tor  them  either).    The  pattern  of  physics  or  engineering, 
in  which  students  work  together  in  laboratories  to  the  completion  of  their 
doctorates,  within  a  community  of  support,  seemed  more  suitable.    And  the 
natural  science  pattej^i,  by  which  students  commonly  worked  on  topics  relevant 
to  4  problem  or  area  gf  concern  to  a  faculty  member,  made  great  sense  too. 
If  n  group  of  doctoral  students  are  finding  out  things  their  faculty  mentor 
wants  to  know,  the  tin^  and  energy  of  supervising  a  number  of.  students  is 
much  less  a  burden.    The  faculty  member  is  not  required  to  wrench  his  or  her 
mind  from  one  topic  to  another  quite  unrelated  one  again  and  again.  Indeed, 
interest  in  what  the  doctoral  candidate  is  discovering  may  be  high.  Moreover, 
by  working  together  (fti  r^^lated  topics,  doctoral  candidates  may  deepen  each 
others'  insight  into  Uheir  respective  cases.    Recognition  of  similarities 
and  contrasts  in  what  each  finds  may  push  discovery  further  than  it  would  go 
for  someone  working 'in  isolation, 

 Th^~~develDpTOgT\t  ul  trhe --special  doct  -ral  program  for  administrat-o r^  x>i'  . 

^West  Philadelphia  schools  intersected  with  the  ethnographic  monitoring  project 
in  the  following  way.    At  meetings  of  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America  in 
San  Francisco  at  the  end  of  December,  1976,  Dean  Hymea  took  part  in  special  . 
sessions  on  the  contribution  of  linguistics  to  bilingual  education. 
.  Dr.  Sarita  Schotta,  then  of  the  NIE  staff , -and  involved  with  the  spedial 
sessions,  suggested  to  Dean  Hymes  that  he  should  develop  research  of- an  ethno- 
graphic^^ kind,  concerned  with  language  and  equity  in  education.    The  suggestion 
was  reiterated  in  mid-May  (1977),  and  Dean  Hymes,  Jim  Larkin  and  David  Smith 
decided  to  try  to  prepare  a  proposal  before  a  June  30  deadline. 

The  original  proposal  focus^ed  upon  language  in  relation  to  equity, 
bilingual, .and  bidialectal  concerns.    The  William  P-nn  School  District  seemed 
a  good  one  in  which  to  work.    The  Superintendent,  Dr,  Mark  Nagy,  was  a 
graduate  of^Penn,  and- actively  invol\ed  with  it  through  one  of  the  School 
Study  Councils  for  which  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  was  hojr«^The 
District,  recently  constituted,  wa^  one  in  which  integraticfn  of  diverse 
Qpmmunities,  Black,  Hispanic,  and  Anglo,  was  a  focus  of  concern. 

In  March  of  1978  it  was  reported  that  a  revised  proposal  might  be  funded. 
The  proposal  was,  of  course,  unsolicited,  and. by  this  time  attention  to 
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bilingual  and  bidialectal  matters  seemed  no  longer  to  the  fore.    The  aspect 
of  the  proposal  which  attracted  interest  was,  its  general  cpncern  with  an 
ethnographic  approach  to  problems  involving  verbal  abilities.     By  this  time, 
also*  the  special  doctoral  program  for  administrators  in  West  Philadelphia 
was  nc^ring  the  end  of  its  first  year,  stjccessf ully .     In  keeping jwith -the 
principle  of  cooperation  underlying  the  doctoraJ._4)rogram,  and  a  fundamental  . 
scholarly  goal  of  making  educatic(nal,j?es^arch  cumulative,  it  seemed  desirable 
to  conduct  the  research  in  District  One,  focussing  on  schools  whose  principal; 
were  involved  iij  th^  doctoral  program.     The  revised  proposal  specified  that 
tHe  work  would  be  done  ^t  three  of  these  schools  (identified  as  Shortridge, 
Commodore,  and  Spaulding  in  this  report).     Two  of  \he  three  investigators 
fot  the  pifoject,  Hymes  and  Larkin,  were  alsp  two  of  the  threes-member- doctoral 
committee  for  the  principals  for  the  three  schools  (the  third  member  being 

r 

Botel).,   And  the^  third  investigator  (Smith)  was  to  teach  courses  4:aken  by  the 

group  ^jf  principals.    '  ^  *  ^ 

The  three  principals  welcomed  the  additional  relationship,  ^nd  helped 

in  choosing  and  gaining  the  cooperation  of  two  teachers  in  each^ school.. 

^  '  '  t  *^ 

The  Initial  year  of  research  l^d  to  a  report  in  April  1979  that  was  the 

bd^sis  as  veil  of  a  request  for  a  second  year  of  support.    Although  a*  letter  - 

indicating  approval  was  received  in  May,  various  administrative  delays 

resulted  in  'final  budget  approval  not  being  received  until  the  fall.  The 

work  of  the  second  year  of  the  project*  did  not  begin  until  November  1979. 

At  that  time  the  »peclalNloctoral  program  provided  a  context  for  including 

a  fourth  school  in  the  second  year  of  work.    A  separate  project  funded  by 

NIE'had  to  do  with  effective  Black  schools.'  When  the  principal  investigator. 

Dr.  Mar^r  Hoover,  left  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  for  personal  reasons, 

her  chief  assistant,  Ms.  Norma  Dabney,  continued  the  project,  aided  by 

Ave  Davis,  and  advised  at;  times  by  David  Smitli.    Once  a  se'cond  year  of  work 

became  ^possible,  it  seemed  desirable  to  give  furthej*  support  to  Ms.  Davis' 

work  in  the  community  associatec»  with  Harriet  Tubman  School,  and -to  bring 

the  work  into  relation  tc  this  project,  conducted  in  schools  not  far* from 

Harriet  Tubman.    Moreover,  the  principal  of  Harriet  Tubman  is  also  a 

participant  in  the  special  doc'?:oral  program,  and  through  that  had*  ties 


with  faculty  of  a  sort  similar  to  tJiose  of  k:he  principals  of  the  first 
threi*  schools.    As  continuing  participants /  each  had  received  four  tuition 
credits  toward  their  degrees,  a  form  of  assistance  especially  helpful 
because  the  school  system  had  ceased  to  provide  that  kind  of  support.  The 
system,  indeed,  had  been  forced  to  cut  back  on  programs  for  the  development 
of  its  personnel  generally.    Retrenchment  and  general  tightness  (continuing 
into  the  foreseeable  future)  also  made  prospects  of  promotion  and  advancement 
dim.    One  of  the  three  principals  said,  early -on,  before  the  research  project 
began,  during  negotiations  as  to  the  form  of  the  special  doctoral  program, 
that  the  main  motivation  for  undertaking 'such  study  was  personal  growth. 
Despite  the  cost,  and  the  d\ffipulty  of  undertaking  it  overhand  above''  a 
full-time  position,  it  was  tn^  one  way  open  to  him  to  continue  to  grow  ip 
his  job.  '  . 

-   r~  -The  involvement  of  the  three  principals  in  the  project  extended  to 
participation  in  conferences  held  to  report  on  ethnographic  work  in  education. 
In  March  W80  the  Graduate  Schood  of  Education  ^onsored  an  "Ethnography  m 
Education  Research  Forum"  <in  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Fennsylvartia. 
One  session  was  devoted  to  the  views  of  educators* and  practitioners,  and  in 
it  the  principal  who  had  been  most  a  spokesman  for  the  group  took  p^rt, 
together  with  a  teacher  from  another    schopl  with  whom  one  of  the  researchers 
on  the  project  had  been  irking,  as  scheduled  speakers..*   In  May  1980  the 
School  of  Education*  at  the  University  of  Delr.ware  invited  Smith  and  Hymes  to 
organize  one  ses/ion  of  -  conference  fh'ere^on  ethnographic  work  in  education. 
The  session  was  organized  with  an  introduction  by  Hymes^  reports  b:^  two  the 

^researchers  (M^y,  Gilmore)  ,  and  presentations  by  the  three  princn-js.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  presentations  by  the  three,  principals  stole  the  ^how. 
Each  spoke  to  the  meaning  that  Involvement  in  dissertation  work -and, ethno- 
graphy had  for  them,  and  three  distinct  t^eanings  aiiT  personalities  were 
conveyed.    Questions  and  discussion  from  the  audience  wfere  directed  almost 

"  entirely  to  the  principals.     (A  paper  by  Smith,  discussing  t;he  principals* 
involvement,  and  also  presented  at  the  Delaware  conference,  is  included  as  ^ 
.an  appendix.) 
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.The  next  section  of  this  report  presents  something  of  the  views  of  each 
o!^the  principals.    It  has  been  hoped  to  transcribe  their  Delaware  remarks, 
unrehearsed  and  so  effecfive,  but  the  available  tape  proved  inadequate. 
We  hope  that  something  of  the  voice  of  each  still  come§  through.  The« 
inclusion  of  the  section  speaks  to  a  poncem  that  one^f  them  especially, 
voices,  namely,  to  be  recognizeji  ar  contributors  to  the  research  enterprise 
themselves.^ 

The  relationships  with  the  schools  involved  parents,  children  andj 
.teachers  as  well  as  principals.    All  parents  whose  children  were  part  fof  the 
study  were  of  course  asked  for  their  permission.    ^nHividual  parents  cfeme 
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the  fofe  in  the  course  of  the  research  in  two  inquiries,  those  of  k\ 
and  Monroe  Watkins.    Each  wa^  concerned  with  a  topic  that  would  naturally 
bring  parents  into -focus,  Ms.  Davis  with  the • community  context  of  Harriet 
Xubmn  School  and  Mr.  Watkins  with  the  teacher-parent  relation  at  Shortridge. 
It  does  not  seem  accidental,  however,  that  each  researcher  is  also  Black. 
That  did  not  mean  that  neither  experienced  any  anxiety  or  problem  in 
establishing  relationships  with  members  of  the  community.    An"  outsider  of 
whatever  background  stfll  has  to  be  vouched  for  and  has  to  learn  local 
ways  of  doing  things.    Ms.  Davis  fbund  that  her  childhood  background  in 
August^,  Georgia,,  established  her"  as  someon4  whose  family  and  friends  were 
known  to  some  of  the  key  people  In  the  Harriet  Tubman  :^rea.    Mr.  Watkins*  found 
that  many  aspects  of  his  life  in  t;he  South  provided  bonds  for  him  with  many 
people  in  the  Shortridge  areS.     In  conducting  Search  Ms.  Davis  encountered 
an  explicit  distinction  on  the  part  of  some  people  between  "question-askers" 
and  tho  a  who  simply  stay  around  to  learn  about  things.    Mr.  Watkins  found 
that  it  took  time  to  overcome  a  ni-tural  impulse  immediately  to  advise  and 
help  parents  with  Lbeir  chilurea's  literacy  problems,  and  to  .seek  to  moderate 
any  difficulties  in  the  teacher-parent  relationship,  given  his  ye^rs  of  back- 
ground as  a  teacher,  rathei  than        take" the  slower  route  of  listening  and  . 
Identifying  the  problems  and  difficulties  more  surely. 

It  remains  striking  that  the  white  researchers,  even  whea  involved  in 
coirmunity  activities,  have  less  to  say  about  specific  parents.    Partly  this 
is  due  to  different  foci  (Fiering,  for  example,  has  a  number  of  observations 
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in  her  field  note*  that  do  not  appear  here),  but  partly  probably  not. 

It  is  striking  as  well  t^at  a  picture  of  individual  children  comes 
through  most  vividly  in  Ms,  Davis'  report — though  again  the  focus^of  the 
report  has  something  to  do  ^±th  that,  and  in  the  report  by'Lussier  from  his 
work  wi»-h  some  children  of  Shortridge  School,     Like  Ms,  Davis,  Mr,-  Lussier 
worked  outside  of  school  in  community  settings,  getting  to  know  a  few  children 
as  individuals  there,     (Again,  d^mething  of  this  comes  through  in  parts  of 
Ms.  Fiering^s  report,  and  there  1$  more  in  her  field  notes,  based  on  obser- 
vations in  homes,  at  church,  and  on* bus  trips,)    Mr,  Lussier,  a  young  white 
male,  was  able  to  establish  a  relationship  of  hanging  out  a  bit  with  some  of 
the  boys,  and  Ms,  Fiering  was  able  to  translate  experience  as  a  teacher  into 
a  r'elationship  as  an  additional  adult  helper. 

Relationships  with  4:eachers  varied  from  distant  to  close.    Perhaps  the  ^ 
most  itltiraate  relationship  is  reoorted  by  Woods-Elliott  (IV, G,),  with  regard 
to  a  teacher  with  whom  Fiering  also  worked.     The  very  fact  of  the^  relation- 
ship reflects  the  cooperative  relationship  between  the  school  in  question, 
Commodore",  and  the  Gi^aduate  School  of  Education,    Ms,  Woods-Elliott  «came  to 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education,  af  ter  a  year  at  Harvard,  seeking  to. develop  . 
ethnographic  skills  for  study  of  the  actual  teaching  of  writing,     David  Smith 
devised  a  program  for  her,  in  the  course  of  which  the  already  good  relation- 
ship with  Commodore  and  .the  particular  teacher  provided  a  context  for 
Woods-Elliott  to  learn,  to  observe,  and  to  help. 

At  Shortridge,  Gl Imore,  a  former  school  teacher  herself,  became  involved 
w/th  supporting  one  teachet ' s  special  approach  to  lan-guage  expertise,  and 
with  her  academic  advancement  as  well. 

One  teacher  at  Spaulding  School  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
Ethnography  in  Education  Research  Forum,  and  did  so  very  effectively.  Her 
presentation  is  transcribed  in  (III)  below.     It  speaks  trenchantly  to  a 
range  of  problems  encountered  by  teachers,  problems  that  go  well  beyond  the 
scope  of  those  addressed  in  this  report.    We  think' it  is  important  to 
include  the  remarks'  because  of  the  principle  of  starting  with  problems 
perceived  by  people  in  schools,  even  though  it  must  be  sub;sequent  work  that 
addresses  many  of  these  problems.    Our  focus  on  topics  related  to  language 
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SKllls  and  classroom  instruction    grew  out  of  the  initial  interest 
expressed  by  the  funding  source,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  context  of  concern 
with  reading  in  which  the  chosen  schools  principals,  and  tethers  were  first 
approached.  *  ^ 

l*he  relationsflips  with  the  schools  were  subject  to  unforeseen  vicissitudes < 
Relationships  with  teachers  at  Shortridge  were. handicapped  by  turnover  in 
personnel  on  both  siues^    During  th^  course  of  the  reseajj-ch  ,'*last  minute 
adjustments  to  desegregation  requirements  resulted  in  transfers  twice.  ' 
(The  teacher  whose  report  is  included  in  the  next  section  has  recently  been 
transferred  from  Spaulding  to  Harriet  Tubman.)    On  the«=side  of  t^e  project, 
the  researcher  first  chosen  to  work  at  Shortridge,  a  woman  with  previous 
eiq)erience  there,  became  ill,  inactive^  and  finally  separated  from  the  project 
in  raid-year.    Her  role  was  taken  up  in  np-d-year  by  a  capable  persorf,  who, 
however,  had  to  take  some  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  situation  and  who 
could  not  stay  beyor  i  the  end  of  that  year.   -Fortunately,  Lussier  was  able  ^ 
to  focus  much  of  his  attention  on  children  from  Shortridge,  and  the  general 
strength  of  relationships  with  that  school  somewhat  compensated.     The  teachers 
at  Shortridge , ^however ,  were  not  able  to  establish  a  firm  relationship  with  • 
an  individual.  '  . 

At  Conunodore  and  at  Spaulding,  on  the  either  hand,  and  also  at  Harriet 
Tubman;  stable  and  good  relationships  with  individual  teachers  developed. 

The  most  dramatic  unforeseen  v^cissi,tude  was  the  threat  to  close  * 
Spaulding,  along  with  nine  other  schools,  in  the  spring  of  1980.     For  a  time- 
it  seemed  that  the  focus  of  Clay's  reseai'ch  should  turn  to  the  threat  and 
consequences  of  the  closing »     She  was  ^aught  up  in  the  school's  response, 
carrying  signs  and  walking  in  ♦'wo  protest  marches  lorganize'd  by  parents,  and  _ 
one  organized  by  teachers.     The  principal  asksd  ber  to  take  part  in  the  School* 
Board  hearing  on  the  closings,  speaking  to  the  school's  association  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  its  value  to  its  community,  which  she 
did.    Hymes,  as  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education,  also  wrote  on 
behalf  of  Spaulding.     In  the  event  Spaulding  was  among  the  eighc  of  the  ten 
schools  kept  open,  and  the  relationship  between  the  principal,  the  ethno-  ^ 
grapher,  and  the  project  greatly  reinforced. 
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The  relationships  with  'the  schools  and  their  communities  was  o'f  cofiifae. ; 

a  ch;in^ing,  significant  one  for  each  researcher.     It  seems,  appropriate  to 
conclude  tlvis  section  with  the  reflections  of  one  researchet  on  the  relation- 

'ship  from  her  own  standpoint.     She  (Fiering)  speaks  in  important  part  to  the 

'advantages  and  disadvantages  for  ethnography  of  background  as  a  teacher. 
Before  concluding  with  these  reflections,  let  the  consequences  of  participa- 
tion in  the  research  for  other  investigators  be  mentioned.    One  faculty 
member ,  ^Anderson,  intends  to  develop  his  interviews  with  one  of'*  the  principals 
into  a^ook,    Davis  has  decided  to  return  to  graduate  school  for  a  doctorate, 
concentrating  on  ethnography,  in  order  to  deepen  her  work  with  the  HaTriet 
Tubman  community^ as  a  dissertation;  her  principal  goal  is  the  furtherance 
of  adult  literacy  work,    Watkins  will  develop  his  study  of  teacher-parent 
relationships  at  Shortridge  into  a  dissertatioi}  in  the  Reading/Language  Arts 
program  of  the  School,    Gilmore  has  decided  to  develop  her  stuSy  into  a 
dissertation  (as  against  prior  plans  for  a  different  focus),    Lussier,  a 
fresh  B,A,  at  the  f'me  of  his  participatiqn  in  the  project,  is  in  graduate 
work  in  sociology  in  California,    'May  remains  undecided  as  to  whether  or  not 
to  make  her  research  the  focus'^f  a  dissertation  in^the  Department  of 
Anthropology  at  the  University.^    Woods-Elliott  is  engaged  in  a  dissertation 
ou  the  teaching  of  writing  at  two  other  Philadelphia  schools.     Fiering  has 
taken  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  and  applied 
for  admission  to  law  st:hools.     Smith  is  following  up  the  project  with  related 
research  on  literacy  in  the  coming  year,  research  that  will  draw  upon  an<l 
contribute  further  to  the  cooperative  relationships  with  local  schools. 
Reflections  on  Relationship  with  School  and  Community  (Fiering), 

The  relationship  between  teacher  and  researcher  is  both  a  basis  on  which 
research  proceeds  and  a  suhject  for  observation  *'^nd  study  in  itself,  Becaure 
one  of  the  goals  of  out  >^i>dy  was  to  attempt  to  break  down  the  traditional 
hierarchy  that  separates  classroom  teacher  and  university  researcher  and  to 
demonstrate  the  benefits  of  a  more  genuine  collaboration,  it  is  important 

•  to  focua  on  thi/  teacher-research^-  relationship  as  a  major  component  of  the 
pioject. 
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M>*  own  background  as  a  former  teacher  was  both  a  benefit  and  a  hindrance 
in  th*is  situation  although,  I  would  argue,  more  of  the  fornier  than  the 
latter.    As  a  teacher,  I  had  "done  my  time"  in  front  of  a  class.     I  knew 
th^  difficulties,  frustrations,  anger,  as  well  as  the  rewards.     In  the  day  to 
day  observations  in  any  classroom  the  researcher  is  sure  to  see  moments  of 
embarrassment  to  the  teachar — tiroes  when  children  reb^l,  when  a  lesson  fails. 
And  it  was  then  that  I  could  recall  my  own  difficulties  and  hold  them  out  to 
the  teachers  to  demonstrate  my  empathy  for  the  dilemma.     In  a  way  **tellir.g 
tales"  on  myself  was  a  way  to  gain  trust. 

Secondly,  as  a  teacher-turned- researcher  I  already'  had  some  perspective 
on  classrooms  and  teaching  that  allowed  me  to  interpret  events  and  incidents 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  teacher  or  to  avoid  passing  judgement  on  incidents  - 
that  could  easily  have  been  misjudged.     However,  this  familiarity  worked  to 
my  disadvantage  as  well.  I. was  in  danger  of  being  blinded  by  my  own  pre- 
conceived notions,  simply  assuming  I  understood  an  event  and  thereby  missirg 
important  perceptions.    Only  by  constantly  fighting  this  impulse  toward 
over-familiarity,  by  making  the  setting  strange  and  stepping  outside  my  own 
firm  "emic"  perspective,  could  I  begin  to  perceive  certain  of  the  underlying 
patterns  in  the  classroom.         ^  \ 

^       There  is  another  danger  open  to  researchers  involved  in  educational 
research.^  Ethnography  of  a  school  is  not  the  same  as  ethnography  of  a  distant 
culture.     The  reasons  for  being  in  the  school  include  a  desire  to  bring  about 
beneficial  change  in  education.     I  often  felt  the  need  to  step  outside  the 
researcher- role  and  intervene  to  help  a  child  or  offer  a  suggestion  to  the 
teacher.     I  found  it  impossible  to  b-:  only  an  observer,  and  am  still  not 
completely  sure  whether  this  tendency  biased  the  research  of  added  new  depths 
ot  insight.    Perhaps  a  bit  of  both. 

My  relationships  with  tecichers  evolved  in  lUfferent  patterns,  d^gnding 
hot^h  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  the  classroom  situatioi;i.  OtCfen, 
a  surface  rapport  was"  ^asy  to  achieve.    This  cordial  relationship,  however,^ 
had  a  certain  very  basic  mistrust  that  teachers  had  toward  researchers.  I 
was  still  the  observer    the  representative  of  the  university,  and  this  placed' 
me  in  the  position  of  being  a  potential  critic  as  well.     For  example,  I  worked 
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with  one  teacher  for  the  first  year  of  the  project  in  a  very  friendly 
relationship  that  included  ray  offering  to  share  my  field  notes ,  seeking  feed- 
back from  her,  asking  for  her  perceptions  and  corrections  to  my  observations, 
and  constantly  reasserting  ray  own  goodwill  and  desire  to  be  helpful.    At  the 
end  of  that  year,  after  the  teacher  read  ray  report  on  the  project,  she  sai^ 
with  some  surprise  and  delight,  "Well,  there  really  is  nothing  negative  in 
here."    Despite  my' constant  assurances  that  ray  goal  was  not  to  criticize 
the  teacher,  if  was  ortly  when  I  handed  her  a  document  that  deraonstrated  I 
had  not  l^een  in  the  role  of  critic,  that  she  was  reassured.    We  began  the 
second  year  in  a  more  genuine  collaboration,  but  unfortunately  the  teacher 
was  transferred  frora  the  school  and  the  relationship  was  broken.  I^found 
rayself  with  a  new  teacher,  who',  while  again  cordial  and  helpful,  could  not 
afford  me  the  same  trust  I  had  earned  from  the  fj.rst. 

>ty  relationship  with  a  second  teacher  pr. ^eeded  in  quite  a  different 
manner.    Or*  ^  I  had  demonstrated  ray  willM.ngness  to  patticipate  in  the 
classroora,  ray  ability  to  get  al^ong  wich  the  children,  and  my  understanding  of. 
her  quite  unorthodox  raethods,  I  felt  a  strong  bond  of  both  collaboration 
and  fr^^endship.     This  teacher  read  all  ray  field,  notes,  arguing  with  me  onr 
certain  points,  supplying  additional  inforraation,  refraraing  her  own  viewpoints 
and  helping  to  shape  mine.    "Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  the  bond  of 
collaboration  was  that  we  were  able  to  quite  openly  disagree  over  observations 
and  their  raeaning.  ^ 

The  sharing  c-I  field  nqtes  with  teachers  was  a  poinc  of  sorae  controversy 
within  the  project,  sorae  participants  arguing  that  this  would  daraa^e  th3 
objectivity  of  the  research  and  hinder  the  ootetaking..  I  found  that  knowing 
that  teachers,  in  certain  cases,  would  see  ray  notes  forced  rae  to  be  highly 
descriptive  and  objective  in  ray  observations,  helped  to  establish  trust  with 
•the  teacher,  and  opened  dn  unequalled  avenue  of  collaboraticn  "and  feedback. 
I  actually  worked  both  ways,  soraetiraes  sharing  notes  and  soraetimes  not 
(on'^y  reporting  to  teachers  and  checking  points  with  thera) .    By  far  I  found 
the-fcrraer  method,  while  uotc  difficult  and  time  consuming,  to  be  al^o  n.vire 
.productive.  *  "  ^ 
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The  project  itself  and  the  relations  established  with  the  school  led  to 
certain  outcomes  that  were  unforeseen  at  the  start.    For  one,  I  taught  a 
course  in  the  Spring  of  1980  entitled  "Classroom  Discourse  and  Interaction" 
in  which  students  were  required  to  do  a  semester  of  ethnographic  research  in 
a  classroom,     (The  course-  is  npw  a  regular  offering  of  the  Educational 
Linguistics  Program.)    As  part  of  this  course,  two  qf  th6  students  were 
permitted  into  the  school  as  observers,  one  in  a  fourth  grade  and  one  in  a 
sixth  grade  with  a  teacher  who  had  participated  in  the  project  the  preceding 
year.    Claire  Woods-Elliott,  the  observer  in  the  sixth  grade  classroom, 
becij^e  a  genuine  participant  observer  in  that  class,  helping  the  teacher  to 
set  up  a  writing  program  and  establishing  a  relationship  that  was  of  benefit 
to  both.    This  teacher,  whose  methods  were  often  quite  different  from  the 
reste-of  the  school,  later  confided  to  me  that  she  believed  that  Claire's 
and  ^  presence  and  interest  in  her  class  and  her  techniques  helped  to 
legitimize  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  scl  ool  and  "reassured"  colleagues  that  her 
teaching  style  had  value.     Claire  Woods-Elliott's  work  in  that  classroom 
became  a  supplement  to  my  own,  providing  me  with  valuable  information  on 
writing— a  kind  of   'free  bonus"  to  the  project.     (See  her  contribution  to 
part  V  on  the  teaching  of  writing.) 

Relationships  established  in  the  community  also  had  certain  unforeseen 
effects.  As  a  visitor  to  Sunday  School  classes,  I  soon  found' myself  asked 
questions  about  how  to  handle  reading  problems,  how  to  avoid  embarrassing 
poor  readers,  etc.    In  some  wAys  I  was  perceived  as  a  very  welcome  liaison 
between  church  and  ficHool,  a  link  that  had  not  been  established  previously. 
While  I  was  not  free  to  pursue  this  link,  the  realization  of  the  importancr 
of  such  potential  ties  was  an  important  offshoc-  of  the  project.    The  same 
held  true  of  tutoring  centers,  the  public  library,  and  scout  troops. 
Adults  involved  in  these  activities  seemed  to  welcome  a  contjacL  with  the 
public  schools  and  desired  to  support  the  efforts  ot  the  teachers. 

The  researcher,  then,  should  be  seen  not. only  as  an  observer,  but  as  a 
-eat^iysV^'s'lffelT.    Thls^' roTe~is  unavoidable  and  as  such  should  ba  capita]  ized 
On  as  one  of  the  strengths  of  ethnographic  research.    As  relationshipn  arise 
and  effects  manifest  themselves,  they  become  part  of  the  ongoing  research, 


rather  than  impediments  to  the  smooth  progression  of  trhe  work.    The  ethno- 
grapher simply  accepts  what  happens  and  incorporates  it  as  valuable  data. 
Thu^.,  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  focus  not  only  om  thd  anticipated  outcomes 
of  the  study,  but  to  treat  as  findings  the  process  of,  building^  relationships 
anu  accomplishing  the  research. 
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III.     SCHOOL  LE/J)e"rS  AS  PARTICIPANTS  IN  RESEARCH 

Introduction 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  project  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
schools  were  involved  in  the  planning  and  implemenf.atxon  of  the  research  in 
a  variety  of  way's.    There  were  collective  gatherings  at  various  times,  al^ 
though  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  major  relationships  became  personal  ones 
between  particular  researchers  from  the  project  and  particular  principals 
and  teachers.    Some  of  our  initial  thoughts  about  involving  school  personnel 
actively  as  researchers  were  not  realized,  but       other  "respects  our  concern 
that  the  principals  and  teachers  be  recognized  as  collaborators  in  the 
research  was  successful  beyond  eiqpectation.    Two  events  were'  the  major  occa- 
sions. "  ,  • 

The  first  event  was  the  Ethnography  in  Education  Research  Forum,  held 
March  16-18,  1980,  at  the  University  ol  Pennsylvania,  and  organized  tlirough 
the  Center  for  Urban  Ethnography  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 
(Please  see  the  attached  copy  of  the  program.)    An  essential  part  of  the 
Fonim  was  a  session  devoted  to  the  views  of  practitioners.    Two  of  the 
speakers  were  Ms.  Imani  B  own,  a  teacher,  at  one  of  the  schools  in  the  pro- 
ject^ and  Mr.  Domenic  Matteo, 'the  forceful,  qccasionaliy  embattled,  principal 
Q<  another.     (Although  the^notion  of  ^educational  leadership'  has  sometimes 
been  restricted  to  administi^ative  roles,* our  School's  division  of  Educational 
Leadership  includes  teachers  as  well,  and  that  conception  of  the  teacher's 

**r6le  is  reflected  in  the  heading  of  this  section,) 

,^Ms.  Brown  addresses  issues  that  go  beyond  the  foci  of  this  project,  but 
ve  |>el^^eve  the^^re  worth  presenting  here,  being' in  keeping  with  the  purpose 
of  ptari;ing  with  problems  percetWd  as  such  by  school  people.    Future  ethnog- 

.  rapiiy  that -starts  at  that  point  could  well  start  with  these. 

The  second  event  was  a  conference  on  ethnography  and  education  at  the 
University  of  Delaware,  May  5-6,  1980.     (Please  see  the  attached  copy  of  "the 

•  program.)    In  kfeeplng  with  the  spirit  of  our  project,  we  asked  the  principals 
of  the  three  schools  wifeh  which  we  had  been  most  involved  to  speak,  together 
with  two  of  the  researchers.    All  three,  Domenic  Mat teo ,  Mr.  John  Grelis,  and 


Ms,  Sylvia  Jones,  made  presentations.    The  result  was  electric.    The  re^e- 
vance  of  ethnography  to  schooling  was, not  beirfg  advocated  by  academics  with 
perhaps  an  axe  to  grind,  t^ut  was  being  made  manifest  in  the  persons  of  three 
school  people  themselves.    We  did  not  ourselves  have  advance  knowledge  of 
what  the  three  principals  would  say,  aAd  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  way 
in  which  the  personalities  of  each  appeared  wit^hin  the  common  frame  of 
reference,  .       .  - 

The  audio  tape  made  at  the  Delaware  confer^^ace  proved  to  be  exceedingly 

* 

poor,  but  it  was  possible  to  make  a  transcript  of  thd  remarks  i)y  Mr,  ^tteo 
and  Ms,  Jones,    The  remarks  of  Mr.  Grelis  could  not  be  discerned  from  the 
tape,  but  the  dissertation  which  he  (like  the  other  principals)  is  writing, 
based  on  implementation  of  ,  the  Pennsylvania  Compre^iensive  Reading  Plan  with- 
in his  school,  contains  passages  that  express  his  concerns.    He  recommended 
to  us  that  we  extract  such  passages  and  that  is  what  had  been  done.  are 
grateful  to  jall  three  principals,  and  Ms.  Brown,  for  permission  to  include 
their  remarks  in  this  report,  and  especially  to  the  three  principals  for 
additional  Kelp  in  the  effort  to  decipher  the  Delaware  tape. 

The  order  of  the  remarks,  then,  is  chronological,* with  a  pair  of  state- 
ments by  Mr,  Mat?.eo  linking  the  two  events,  /  , 

✓ 

(1)  Ms,  Imani  Brown,  Philadelphia  Elementary  School  Teacher 

(2)  Mr,  Domenic  Matteo,  Philadelphia  Elemetitary  School  Principal 

(3)  Mr,  Domenic  Matteo 

(4)  Mr,  John  GreliS,  Philadelphia  Elementary  School  Principal 

(5)  Ms,  Sylvia  Jones,  Philadelphia  Elementary  School  Principal, 
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Ms.  Imani  Brown 

Reraarlcs  presented  at  the  First  Annual  Ethnography  in  Education  Research  Forixm, 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  March  16,  1980. 


As  David  has  said,  his  charge  to  us  was  very  loose  when  he  ifsked  me  to 
appear  on  the  panel  today.    I  am  involved  with  the  University  ^f  Penn  in  an 
ethnographic  study  that  we  are  doing  entitled,  "Monitoring  of  Language  Learn- 
ing  in  Multicultural  School  and  Cotmnunity  Settings"  and  I've  been  involved  in 
it  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  which  probably  explains  the  reason  why  I'm 
here.    When  David *-spoke  to  me  about  today,  I  wanted  to  share'^with  you  some  of 
the  ways  I  think  ethnography  can  be  helpful  from  a  teacher's  perspective. 

!  To  make  sure  that  I  said  what  I  wanted  to  s^,  I  also  had  to  write  it 
down  because  there  were  a  lot  of  things"  that  I  wanted  to  say.     So  i^'s  me 
talking  but  it's  on  the^paper.    I'm  gding  to  cover  some  areas  I  feel  are 
import.ant  with  the  \inderlying  th3me  that  teachers  are  a  vital  source  for 
"helping  researchers  and  for  problem  solving. ,  Making  ethnographic  research 
responsive  to  individuals  or  groups  that  the  research  is  being  done  co  is 
one  of  the  things  I'm  concerned  about  in  this  particular  program.    For  ex-- 
ample,  doing  research  that  will  answer  the  questions  that  we,  meaning  th6 
conmunity  in  which  they're  working,  want  answers  to  —  not  answers  to  ques- 
tions that  you've  already  established  .that  we  ought  to  be  about  answering. 
Don't  assume  that  you  kno\/  what  it  is  that  we  want  to  knowl    A  problem  for 
•  fechooB  might  be,  how  do  we  get  parents  into  school  to  volunteer  and  take  more 
of  a  responsibility  for  their  child's  work  and  behavior?    Making  the  research 
practical  and  UF.aful  and  usable  is  what  I'm  interested  in  seexug  ethnogrjiphic 

research  do.    Also,  making  the  lesearch  available  to  the  people  who  you  need 

y 

to  get  the  information  from  if  they  want  it  or  if  they  need  it  and  in  a 
language  that  they  can  Understand.    My  feeling  is  that  if  society  is  to  bene- 
fit and  not  Just  a  small,  elitist  group,  then  we  must  make  it  usable  and 
available  to  those  people. 

Personally,  the  ethnographic  approach  to  research  has  been  a  help  to  me 
in  chat  it  allows  me  to  express,  explain,  and  validate  whet  I'm  doing  as  a 
teacher.    In  so  doin§,  I've  seen  , a  need  to  change  a  few  things,  modify  some 
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things  in  order  to  meet  the  .studentp'  needs  and  my  own  professional  expecta- 
tions,   Jhere  are  many  areas  of  concern  that  I  have  that  are  professional 
and  I  think  that  you' 11  see  the  connection  as  I  go  along.     I've  chosen  to 
comment  on  parents,  "student  evaluations"  and  its  affect  on  teachers, 
"Teachers'  Illpreparedness"  and  some  posit j ve ^f inal  comments,  ^ 

Parents."  Since  the  audience  today  is  probably  composed  mostly^  of  educa- 
tors and  researchers' in  the  field,  maybe  there  Is  someone  in ^ the  audience 
who  will  do  a  study  to  find  out  what  kind  of  campaign  you  need  to  launch  to 
sell  to  the  parents  the  idea  that  educational  institutions  as  they  exist 
today,  are  in  desparate  need  of  parental  involvement.     If  youngsters  of  to- 
day are  to  successfully  complete  their  years  in  school  (and  by  successfully 
I  mean  to  be  productive  citizens)  maybe  we  can  spll  to  the  kids  like  we 
seU  them  Hubba  Bubba  Bubble  Gum  and  cigarettes^-and  cars  to  their  parents  — 
using  a  third  party  to  campaign  and  advertising  to  get  our  parents  involved, 
My  belief  and  my  experience  is  that  most  parents  are  interested  and  concerned 
about  their  children,  but  the  institution  as  it  exists  today  is  not  inviting 
and,' to  say  the  least,  downright  threatening  at  its  worst.    The^day  no  longer 
exists,  in  my  mind,  when  teachers  and  administrators  can  educate  children 
without  parental  involvement,  if  it  ever  did.     The  problems  are  too  deep  and 
too  widespread  to.  make  meaningful  and  lasting    change  without  parents. 
Teachers  today  have  to  live  with  doing  the  best  you  can  while  you  have  the 
students,  knowing  full  well  that  for  most  of  them,  without  some  kind  of  addi- 
tional supportive  help,  these  students  will  not  make  it  through  the  system 
•successfully.    At  worst,  we  give  up  and  teach  to  only  those  who  ^ish  to  learn 
and  probably  would  have  gotten  it  anyway.    There  have  been  times  when  I  bave 
said  to' our  school  community  coordinator,  our  school  secretary,  our  principal, 
counselor,  or  even  another  teacher,  "Don't  tell  me  any  more,  I  don't  want  to 
know  any  more  about  that  child's  life."^  I  really  don't  know  how  they  handle 
what  they  bring  to  school  each  day,  but  I  do  understand  why  school  is  not  a 
priority  if  survival  is  what's  first  on  that  child's  mind. 

Student  evaluations  and  the  problems  teachers  see  with  them  and  how  chey 
can  be  more  useful  to  us.    For  the  first  time  in  fourteen  years,  I've  written 


up  requests  for  student  evaluations  or  what  we  might  call  "psychoXogicals." 
Up  to  this  point,  the  reason  for  qot  having  wptten^^iffy  was  not  because  I 
didn'-t  see  a^ed,  .but  because  the  staff  did  not  exist  in  this  district. 
Seeing  the  need,  I  hope,  that'  the  reason  why  it  does  exist  now  and  more 
teachers-are  willing  to  try  and  find  help  for  those  students.    We  are  more 
likely  now  to  try  and  get  these  educational  evaluations  for  students,  with 
the  hope  that  they  will  be  processed  in  a  reasonable  time,  which  has  not  been 
the  norm.     It  is  not  unusual  to  find  students  who  are  still  waiting  for  place- 
roent  and  is  most  frustrating  for  students  and  teachers,  after  a  year  or  two 
years. 

Bureaucratic  paperwork  is  the  way  I  look  at  that  and  the  approach  to 
things  have  to  continue  the  same  way  they  have  been  going.    And  those  are 
the  questions  that  we're  raising.    Need  things  continue  to  go  in  the  direc- 
tion they  are  going  especially  when 'we  see  that  they^'re  not  working?  There 
are  classrooms  with  openings  where  these  students  coiijd  be.  ,  Why  is  it  that 
we  have  to  wait?    Why  isn't  maybe  one  possibility  that  principals  and  the • 
evaluating  team  make  the  placements  in  the  schools  where  they  know  .the  open- 
ings are  instead  of  having  to  wait  for  it  to  go  down  to  central  administration 
and  then  come  back.   ^Also,'^tha  evaluat?lons ,  <when  given  back  to  teachers,  to 
make  them  responsive  and  able  for  us  to  read  and  able  to  understand  them. 

•  Dr.  S^lon  (Secifetary  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania) 
touche.d  also  on  our  illpreparedness  and  the  changing  college  (?)  of  classes 
and  preparation  for  teachers.     I  f t  particularly  illprepared  to  deal  with 
some  of  th^  problems  that  are  in  the  school  system  today  and  I  d  like  to 
talk  about  three  very  briefly.     I  feel  ill  prepared,  and  I  think  most  teachers 
d<|,  to.  deal  with  alchohol  and  drugs  on  an  elementary  school  level.    We  are 
not  prepared,  as  a  role,,  to  deal  with  this.    There  are  one  ov  two  courses 
that  might.be  offere/d  in  our  school  system,  and  I'm  sure  there  are,  because 
I've  seen  the  list,  but  they  are  aimfed  mostly  at  high  school  teachers  and 
physical  ed  and  health  teachers  particularly.    It's  happening  on  the  elemen- 
tary level  *nd  we  need  help.    Illprepared  for  mainstreaming.    Few  of  us  are 

4 

prepared  academically,  which  means  through  training  or  college  courses,  to 
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de^l  with  physically  har^dicapped  students  and  do  a  good  job,    VJe  are  prol^ 
ably  better  able  to  handle  youngsters  Vno  are  mentally  handicapped,  if  not 
too  severe,  because  we  have  some  experience  with  them,  as  some  are  still 
waiting  in  our  rooms. 

Another  illpreparedness  issue  —  de-segregation  and  how  it  affects  teachers 
and  teacher  morale,  in  addition  to  the  way  it  affects  our  students-    I  hesi- 
tate  td  put  this  under  illpreparedness,  but  when  I  thought  about  it,  I  real- 
ized chat  teachers  are  illprepared  to  deal  with  this-    Teachers  in  the 'dis- 
trict were  sent  to  wori^      ps  by  the  school  district.     In  the' workshops  that 
they  gave,  which  involved  a  speaker,  a  discussion ^ifOHp,  and  a  film,  all  of 
this  in  two  or  three' hours,  makes  us  abiie,»  for  those  of  us  who  felt  that  we 
were  not,  to  deal  with  desegregation,  then  I  would  ask  them  to  rethink  ^the 
policy  and  realize  that  that  might  be  a  beginning,  but  not  an  end  in  itself. 
As  important  as  that  is,  it,  should  also  be  taken  into  cons j^dgj^at ion  the  upr 
heaval  caused  by  the  school  district  in  transferring  teachers  en  masse  solely 
on  data  based  on  race  of  the  teacher,     I  think  every  teacher  in  the  system, 
whether  they  were  moved  or  not,  felt  empathy  for  those  who  were  shifted  from 
one  place  to  a  second,  and  sometimes  even  to  a  third  school,    Wq^ld  you  be- 
lieve that  the  -chool  district  has  been  under  this  court  order  since  the 
j^^ly  50* s?    What  good  are  all  theje  think  tank    studies,  researches,  if  they 
can't  helj/ti  solve  important  problems  mojre  treasonably^  and- with  the  people 
in  mind  tfi5TrThey  are  affecting?    Do  we  learti  ^y thing  from  industry,  where 
we  know  that  these  businesses  would  not  survive  without  a  better  handling  of 
these  kinds  of  problems  and  we  knov/  they^  exist?    Talk  about  slow  lexers, 
thirty  years  is  a  long  time!  . 

A  positive  note,  a  personal  positive  note-    We  had  an  affective  education 
component  of  the  school  district  and  I'd  like  to  give  a  personal  hurrah  for 
tnis  component  because  they  seem  to  fiave  realized  som6  years  ago  that  teachers 
were  having  to^  deal  with  affective  or  feelings  inside  of  youngsters  whether 
they  realized  it  or  not,  and  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not.    They  established 
strategies  and  lesson  plans  to  constructively  deal  with  these  problems.  They 
are  concerned  with  teachers,  teachers'  feelings,  and  the  reality  of  their 
problems,    They  continue  to  change  as  a  program  and 'modify  to  fit  the  ne^ds 
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of  the  teachers  and  their  students.    They  have  even  managed  to  continue  to 
get  funding  doing  these  very  subversive  th^gs. 
.J       '    Yesterday,  we  sat,  as  a  group^  on  our  feelings,  for  good. or  for  ill. 

Today's  kids  are  more  into  expressing  themselves,  and  they  do.     If  you  are  a 
parent^Tlbd  you  know. that  it  is  happening  at  home,  how  many  times  have  you 
said,  ,1  would  never  have  said  that  to  my  mother  or  I  would  never  have* said 
that  to  my  father."    ^tell,  if  you. can  multiply  this  times  the  maximum  that 
we're  allowed  in  the  cla'^sroom,  close  to  33,  you  have  some  idea  of  what 
we're  trying  to  deal  with  there.    Children  are  not  sitting  on  it,  they  are 
expressing  themselves  and  it  is  different  and  sometimes  difficult  for 
teachers.     Children  are  changing  and  they're  changing  in  ways  in  whicja  they 
learn,  and  their  learning  is  feeding  this  particular  change.    The  institu- 
tion^ of  education  will  neecl  to  change  and  modify  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
children  if  it  is  to  continue  successfully. 

A  final  note.    How  about  a  campaigi^warged  to  sell  thef^dia  that  teachers 
^  arc  important  .people  to  the^ society^  vvorth  working  with,  ^d  asking  the  ques- 
tions.    Becai^6  we  think  we  hay^  some  of  the  answers. 
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Mr.  Domeni-c  Ilatteo 
*       Remarks  presented  at  the  Ejchno^^raphy  in  Education  Research  Forum, 

.  Graduate  School  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  March  16,  1980. 


Thajik  you,  Dave.     1  think  I'm  better  known  as  a  look-alike  for  Lou  Asner 
-than  anything  else.    1  was  Kappy  to  see  Imani  here  today  because  she  is  the 
Bo  Derek  oi  District  l',  as  you  can  see,  and  1  just  wanted 'to  say  to  Imani 
that  I  recognize  all  those  probler^s  that  she.  alluded  to",  and  I  used  to  have 

*^      ,that  kind  of  hair  before  1  became-a  principal.    VJhen  you  first  came  in,  Dave 
mentioned  that  it  was  nice  that  at  a^meeting  like  this,  you  coiildn' t 'tell 
the  practitioners' apart  from  the  academician  or  researcher  and  1  just  wanted 
to  give  him  a  little  tip  as  to  how.  you  can  find  out  in  the  future,  something 
an  ethnographer  might  do  iu  the  future  to  observe  the  differences.  The 
ethnographer  or  the  researcher  w6uld  come  in  and  immediately  pick  up  the  pro- 
gram anj!  want  to  know  who's  on  the  program,  what  kind  of  talkfe  is  he  goin^ 
to  be  able  to  hear.  '  The  practitioner  comes  in  ^d  he  wants  to^.4chow  where 
*    "the  men's  room  is,  or  where  is  the  ladies'  room!    Where  are  the  stairs  and 
how  can  I  make  a  quick  exit  —  that  sort  of  thing. 

So  that  there's  no  mistake,  I  am,  1  gues;i^  a  hybrid.     I  have  ^  foot  in 
both  camps.     As  a  consequence  of  some  ^drngs  that  have  happened  to  me  per-' 
sonally  a  long  timefago,  when  1  vta^ a  teacher,, I  had  the  good  experience  of 
being  involved  in  a  program  tenown  as  Man:    A  Course  of  Study,'   1  don't  know 
If  any  of  you' have  been  involved  in  that  at  all,  but  I  was  a  fifth  grade 
teacher  at  one  time  and  Man:    A  Course  of  Study  was  an  innovative  project 
that  had  been  developed  by  many  prestigious  people,  not  the  least  of  whom 
was  Jerome  Brunner.    The  pore  of  that  study  was  really  an  in-depth  ethno- 

^       graphic  presentation  of  the  lift  t)f  the  Netsilik  Eskimos.    It  was  our  pur-  , 
pose  with  the  students  to  have  them, appreciate  the  value  system  of  these 
Netsilik  to  such  a  degree,  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  interpret  their  be- 
haviors in  the  light  of  their  value  system,  their  belief  system.  After 
dealing  with  this  course  for  two  or  three*year8,/I  ^ot  to  know  pretty  much 
about  the  belief  system  and  the  value  system  and  the  things  that  motivated 
the  Netsilik. 
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Later,  when  I  became  a  principal  of  a  school  in  Philadelphia  a^d  I  was 
suddenly  made  principal  ii>  a  neighborhood  that  was  v^^ry  alien  to  ray  former 
lifestyle,  very  different  from  mv  :ifestyle,  those  ot  y^u  who  raav  be  from 
this  area  might  know  South  Philadelphia  and  its  pattirular  ethno'ientricities. 
.  West  Philadelphia  is  completely  different.    So,  hel-e  I  am  principal.     I  was 
bom  .and  raised  in  South  Philadelphia  and  now  suddenly  I'm  principal  of  a 
schopl  witlx  1200-1400  chiltfran.    At  that  time,  ±u  a  neighborhood  that  was 
completely  different  from  the  one  I  grew  up  in,  and  a  parents  group  that 
exhibited  a  different  kind  of  feeling  for  the  schoc  .  •  than  the  ones  I  had 
beeri  accustomed  to.     And  I  thought  at  that  time,  wouldn't  ethnography  be  a 
good  thing  for  me  to  get  into  and  really  do  some  kind  of  deep  observations 
in  ray  own  particular  school  and  neighborhood?    From  that  moment  until  now,  . 
that's  been 'a  primary  concern  of  mine,  to  get  to  knew  more,  as  much  as  I 
could,  about  the  people  in  my  school  community,  their  lifestyle,  their  value 
system  ~  the  things  the  children  have  to  interact  with  when  they're  at 
home,  in  their  neighborhood,  the  things  ^hey  bring  to  school  that  in  many 
ways  are  som^,  factors  in  their  learning  or  behaving  in  school. 
^  Coupled  with  that,  we  all  along  hfid  this  feeling,  for  want  of  a  better 

term,  "lack  of  success"  in  our  effort.    Not  just  at  my  school,  but  it's 
been  a  kind  of  general  problem  in  Philadelphia,  I  guess  in  most  urban 
centers,  where  we  were  really  feeling  badly  about  not  being  able  to  have 
more  of  our  children  demonstrate  success,  particularly  on  the  standardized 
tests.    And  this  concern  brought  us  to  , the  doorstep  of  the  University  of 
^  Pennsylvania,  asking  (when  I  say  us,  I  am  referring  to  a  large  number  of 
administrators  from  this  vicinity,  21  at  thE*  beginning  and  17  presently, 
who  have  formed  a  kind  of  colleaguial  relationship  with  the  University)  to 
examine  what  re»search  can  do  to  help  point  the  way  fot  us  as  practitnLoners. 
We've  been  in  this  kind  of  a  relationship  now  for  about  five  years  and  it's 
keeping  us  all  abreast  of  things  that  are  happening,  it's  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  be  witness  to  things  that  have  surfaced  in  the  field  of  re- 
/search,    that  we  might  be  able  to  employ  in  our  schools.     It'salso  done 
something  else,  it's  created  a  kind  of  a  friendship,  a  kind  of  bond  between 
the  people  at  the  University  and  the  people  out  in  the  fifeld  so  that  we  ^e 
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each  cther'as  T:,ambers  of  the  same  team.    Aii J  that's  good.    We've  gotten  out 
of  that  perspective  of  an  '*us"  afiS  *'them"  kind  of  a  fx-'amework,  and  where 
we  see  our  tasks  as  different  and  we'^re  working  together  as  colleagues. 
We  recognize  that  we  have  mutual  interests,  a  common  problem  and  we'^e  po  1- 
ing  ou*  resourcec  to  try  to  cope  with  that. 

I  thought  that  what  I  uould  do  would  be  to  give  you  three  main  ideas  to 
rake  away  with  you.  One  would  be  the  context  in  which  I  have  to  perfcrm  my 
function  as  a  principal.  Secondly,  Ji  thought  I  would  allude  to  some  of  the 
issues  that  confront  me,  some  of  our  previous  speakers  have  already  alluded 
to  several,  but  'l  have  three  pages  full;  and  some  ways  that  ethnography  may 
be  able  to  be  jseful  for  a  principal  and  helpful  to  me.  And  if  there  is 
still  tjme,  some  of  the  projects  we  have  gotten  involved  in  as  a  consequence 
of  this  interest  in  ethnography; 

First  of  all,  for  those  of  you  who  may  not  know  what  an  urban  school  is. 
like,  mine  can  be  considered  a  typ  cal  one.     It's  large,  it's  overcrowded, 
my  span  of  supervision  includes  70  staff  members,  I  have  1200  students,  tvjo 
different  buildings,  and^  have  an  assistant  —  one  assistant.     By  and  large, 
we  take  care  of  the  children's  needs  from  breakfast  to  lunch,  medical  services, 
dental  services,  and  even  some  after-school  kinds  of  services  like  baby 
sitting  until  parents  get  honie  from  work.    Most  of  the  children  come  from 
single-family  dwellings,  largely 'female-led  households.     The  neighborhood 
itself  is  rougKly  an  eight-block  square        the  western  part  of  the  city. 
The  houses  are  quite  comfortable,  a  mix  ojf  semi-detached  and  row -type  homes, 
but  the  neighborhood  has  changed  in  the  past  ten  years  dramatically  from  an 
all-white  section  ten  years  ago  to  an  all-black  section  now.    And  it's 
changed  along  other  lines  as  well.    Tiiere  were  some  very  large  church  congre-  ^ 
gations  is  the  neighborhood  before  which  have  now  changed  over.    We  had  a 
large  synagogue  that  has  now  become  a  Baptist  church.    We  bought  the  school 
from  the  synagogue,  so  that's  our  annex.     So  there  have  been  changes  along 
several  lines,  I  guess  you  could  say  several  ethnographic  J.ines .  The 
neighborhood  previously  had  many  older  people  with  the-Jr  children  beyond 
school  age.    Now,  with  the  change,  we  have  a  lot  of  young  families  moving 
into  the  neighborhocd  with  a  lot  of  children.    Wiere  before  parents  were  pri- 
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vate  school  oriented  or  parochial  school  oriented,  now,  most  of  the  families 
are  public  school  oriented  and  the  public  school  that  ..oS  there  before  had 
no  more  than  500  children  soon  swelled  to  1600  children  during  my  early  years 
there  as  a  principal,     iVe  been  principal  there  for  eleven  years  now. 

Inside  the  school,  we  have  a  very  comfortable  place,  it*s  very  new, 
seven  years  old,  my  staff  has  been  with  me  all  those  years,     I've  had  very  ^ 
little  turnover  other  than  by  UdCyral  causes  and  we  are  now  building  what  I 
call  a  tradition.     Some  of  the  speakers  before  alluded  to  a  culture  of  the 
school,  I*d  like  to  think  we're  building  a  tradition  in  our  school.  With 
that  sudden  change  from  an  all  white  neighborhood  to  a  black  neighborhood, 
the  parent  groups,  the  people  who  had  been  the  leadership  in  the  community, 
they've  gone  and  now  we  have  an  emerging  leadership  now  and  a  new  Home  and 
School  Association,  new  contacts  with  parents  and  with  our  leadership  group. 
We  are  now  seeing  some  of  the  younger  brother?  and  sisters  of  the  older  ones, 
and  that's  whpt  I  mean  by  tradition.     It's  not  that  we  h'ave  new  families, 
we  now  have  the  second  generation,  so  to  speak,  of  children  coming  through. 
So  we've  had  some  initial  contact  with  the  parents  four  or  five  years  ago, 
^  unow  we're  seeing  the  younger  siblings  come  in.    And  all  of  that  is  just  in 
the  way  of  a  little  context  of  our  particular  work  site, 

I  could  stay  here  and  give  you  a  whole  litany  of  the  various  perceptions 
of  a  principal,  you  know  they  range  from  positive  or  negative  and  even  percep- 
tions of  myself.     If  you  were  to  ask  two  different  people  in  our  school  com- 
munity a]>out  Mr.  Mateo  you  might  get  somebody  who  might  speak  glowingly, 
somebody  else  might  have  a  very  different  perception  of  me  entirely.  But 
one  general  theme  runs  through  all  of  these  perceptions,  that  the  principal 
is  the  ultimate  accountable  person  in  that  school  and  the  principal  should 
be  in  control  and  anything  that  happens,  the  principal  is  the  one  who  either 
gets  the  credit  or  gets  the  blame.    That  seems  to  be  a  theme  th-^*-  no  matter 
whether  you're  a  parent,  a  school  administrator  from  central  office,  some- 
body f rom^reseajrch  (research  v;as  just  conducted  recently  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Ssijftk)  and  they  make  a  big  point  about  saying  the  principal  is  a  key 
person  in  that  school.     The  principal  is  the  key  to  the  irstructional  pro- 
gram.     I'm  not  saying  that  any  of  these  things  in  the  way  of  being  defensive, 
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I  Just  want  you  to  have  an  appreciation  of  the  particular  milieu  and  the  con- 
text in  which  I  operate* 

My  own  perception  about  myself  is  that  I  am  a  very  powerful  person  — 
very  powerful  in  my  scho'ol  and  very  powerful  in  my  community.     And  T  want  to 
keep  it  that  way.    And  I  abhor  criticism.     And  I'm  going  to  do  everything 
that  I  can  to  fight  it.     And  if  my  scores  are  coming  under  criticism,  I'm 
going  to  look  to  .every  possible  advantage,  whether  it's  research,  whether 
it's  in  ancthe,r  school,  whether  it's  a  colleague  of  mine  who  has  some  infor- 
mation for  me  —  but  I'm  going  to  try  everything  and  anything  to  bring 
those  scores  up  to  where  I  thitik  they  should  be.    Not  that  I'm  looking  at 
scores  only,  we  make  a  big  thing  about  the  effect  of  domain  too  that  Imani 
alluded  to  and  I  think  that  the  only  way  I  could  say  anything  about  that  is 
to  invite  you  to  our  school  to  enjoy  some  of  its  warmth  and  some  of  its 
environment.     Contrary  to  what  might  be  a  general  feeling  about  the  princi- 
pal, I  know  today  a  lot  of  people  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pressures,  and 
they're  beginning  to  make  excuses  and  say  I  can't  do  this,  I  have  no  power, 
I  have  no  control.     I'm  taking  a  (different  slant.     I'm  going  to  be  "an  oppor- 
tunist.    I  am* going  to  look  for  ways  I  can  get  power.     I  am  going  to  broaden 
my  power  base  and  I  ac    going  to  try  to  exercise  as  much  control  over  every 
element  of  my  operation,  whether  it's  the  union  contract,  whether  it's 
resources  that  I  have  to  manage,  even  parent  groups  that  I  have  to  deal  with. 
I  may  be  Machiavellian,  but  that  is  my  particular  belief. 

I  thought  rather  than  going  thorough  all  these  issues  that  were  alluded 
to,  there  certainly  are  challenges  to  my  authority  and  there,  are  various 
perceptions  about  power,  control  and  some  disillusionment  about  pupil 
achievement,  all  of  thqse  things  that  were  mentioned.     I  can  go  down  a  whole 
list  of  things  that ligp-i age  and  impact  on  my  operation.     It  is  complex.  And 
when  I  mak'"  a  judgment,  I  have  to  take  into  consideration  all  of  these  fac- 
tors, all  of  these  aspects.     Research  may  be  unquestionable  about  a  certain 
direction  in  which  we  have  to  move,  but  research  also  has  to  be  tempered  in 
light  of  the  context  in  which  we  have  ^o  operate.    As  in  Man:    A  Course  of 
Study,  there  is  no  question  that  the  rifle  is  more  technologically  efficient 
than  a  harpoon,  but  we  have  to  look  at  the  consequences  when  we  introduce 
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soinfe thing  new  into  an  environment. 

Well,  I  could  go  on  lorever  and  I  become  very  boring,  but  I  have  two 

pages  of  some  of  my  beliefs  if  yoii/d  like  to  hear  them.    I  think  by  and 
largo,  educators  have  known  for  a  long  time  how  their  children  are  performing. 
Ir  fact.,  we  had  one  big,  gigantic  department  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
known  as  Testing  and  Research  and  they  had  a  computer  and  they  could  pump 
put  any  data  they  wanted  on  a  child  on  a  particular  census  tract.     In  my 
school,  they  could  give  me  any  kin^  of  information  I  wanted,^^ny  hard  data. 
The  one  thing  that  I  found  missing  that  we  don't  get  out  of  all  this  quanti- 
fication is  the  qualification.    Nobod>  tells  us  why.    We  know  how,  but  I 
think  we're  looking  to  ethnography  to  give  us  some  tips  about  why  these 
particular'  children  are  scoring  this  particilar  way,  or  why  we  have  these 
kinds  of  problems  with  certain  kinds  of  li.  ^styles.    One  of  ray  beliefs  is 
that  we  have  to  come  to  ethnography  for  help.    I  need  help.    As  a  practi- 
tioner, 1  can't  do  it  alone  and  I'm  looking  to  the  University  of  Fenn  and  to 
research  to  help  me  find  jome  of  the  answers^  to  these  problems. 

One  of  m/  beliefs  is  that  the  principal  must  demonstrate  a  knowledge  -of, 
an  interest  in,  and  a  commitment  to  curriculum.     I  think  It's  my  purpose  in 
relationship  to  ny  teachers  to  let  them  know    hat  I  am  the  first  teacher  in 
that  school.     I  am  "^he  head  teacher  in  that  school.    And  I  Just  can't  say 
that,  I  hA^e  to  demonstrite  it.    Tl?at  neans  I  haVe  to  be  knowledgeable  about 
curriculum,  I  have  to^ willing  go  in  there  and.  demonstrate,  and  I  have  to  be 
able  to  tp\e  over  the  cla^s  from  tim  to  time  if  need  be.    But  they  have  to 
respect  meTor^nowing  the  craft,  for  knowing  itow  to  teach  children.  That's 
my  belief.  *  ^ 

The  principal  must  be  the  acknowledged  instructional  leader  of  the  school. 
He  sets  the  tone  and  also  he  sets  the  task  that  must  be  accomplished.  The 
principal  must  be  involved  in  active  re.^earch  and  experimentation.  TwoulJ 
like  to  see  more  experimentation  done  right  at  the  field  level,  not  in  some 
laboratory  setting.    One  of  the  criticisms  fhat  you'll  always  hear  from  prac- 
titioners is  that's  fine,  t      look,  you've  controlled  all  the  circumstance, 
you're  not  being  realistic.    Let's  do  it  out  there  where  you're  working  with 
thirty-three  children  and  you  have  all  the  other  competing  factors  dealing 


with  the  research,  .  Let's  not  isolate  and  do  it  at  the  University  or  do  it 
off-site  somewhere.    We  must  do  it  at  the  -school  level. 

I  am  basically  eclectic  and  I'll  try  anythjng  short  of  something  that 
would  be  harmful  to  my  staff  or  my  students.    My  own  belief  is  that  the  key 
to  all  of  this  is  communication  —  honest,  open^  comraunication.    We  have  to 
keep  all  of  our  doors  open.    That  means  the  <university  as  well  as  the  school 
and  this*  conference  is  an  example  of  a  willingness  to  communicate.     I  also 
believe  that  affect  is  vital  for  a  positive  e£tect.     I  thiiik  that  feelings 
are  important  and  that  you  have  to  deal  with  those  in  all  of  our  interactions. 
I  feel  that  creating  a  family  atmosphere  is  important  in  the  Q,chool.     I  think 
that's  something  that  has  to, be  evident  —  where  people  are  treating  each  , 
other  in  a  courteous  way,  a  friendly  way,  and  not  where  you  have  cliques  and 
rivalry  and  pettiness,  you  have  a  genuine  concern  for  one  another,  where 
people  will  pitch  in.     If  you  know  one  of  your  colleagues  may  be  a  little 
late  you  open  your  door  and  help  cover  that  class.    You  won't  stick  on 
ceremony  or  you  won't  stick  oa  technicalities,  you'll  extend  yourself.  The 
priocipal  must  be  enterprising  and  resourceful  and  be  willing  to  listen  and 
to  give  .a  Iqt.^   And  I  think  the  important  thing  is  to  look  for  the  mK>tives 
behind  a  particular  action. 

When  I  talked  before  about  coming  from  South  Philly  to  West  Philly  and 
when  .1  was  admonishing  one  of  the  children  from  We^t  Philly,  the  boy  put  a 
grin  on  his  face  and  he  smiled.    Coming  from  South  Philly,  I  misinterpreted 
that  as  arrogance  and  that's  something  I  later  learned  as  iust  a  kind  of 
^  feeling  of  uncomf ortableness  on  the  part  of  the  child.    Tliat's  the  kind  of 
thing  we  have  to  try  to  understand  and  I  think  ethnography  helps  us  see  some 
of  those  things  —  the  way  people  react  to  situations  depending  on  their 
particular  lifestyle. 

My  biggest  challenge  ^Is  to  provide  everyone  with  an  acceptable  vehicle  to 
express  their  views  on  any  particular  issue  on  any  topic*    When  it's  a 
parent  who  comes  in  to  see  roe,  I  have  to  establish  ahead  of  time, ^a  way  that 
that  parent  can  find  an"  approach  to  me  other  than  having  to  do  it  through 
some  demonstration  or  some  militant  action.    There  has  to  be  some  process  set 
up  ahead  of  time  by  which  she  can  address  her  concerns  to  me       not  only 
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parents,  it  should  be  the  same  with  teachers.  I  think  the  school  is  where 
It's  at  and  the  school  level  is  the  real  focal  point  of  action* 

Thank  you  very  much.  -\ 
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Mr.  Domenic  liatteo 

Remarks  transcribed  from  the  University  of  Delaware  Conference 
on  Ethnography  and  E<Jucatlon,  May  5,  1980. 

I  did  want  to  make  some  opening  comments.     There  are  several  teachers 
joining  us  today  from  the  University  of  Penn  and, there  is  one  other  thing 
that  has  joined  us  today  and  that  is'  the  "c"  in  my  last  name.    You  don't 
have  to  bother  correcting  the  program.    We  are  saying  some  very  delicate 
things  in  our  discussions  today  and  this  should  come  out  in  an  anonymous 
•    form.    I  do  appreciate  the  Dean  alluding  to  me  as  "one  of  the  accidents*'  li^ 
ran  into  about  six  years  ago.  I  think  it's  time  we  gave  you  some  idea  how  w^ 
developed  this  collaborative  relationship  between  administrators  from  the 
western  school  districts  of  Philadelphia  and  the  faculty  at  the  University, 
of  Pennsylvania. 

As  has  been  mentioned  already  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  issues  to  con- 
front.    It  is  because  of  several  of  these  issues  that  we  thought  about  en- 
rolling |at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  educational  studies.     To  have 
the  benefit  of  their  research  and  to  try  and  find  answers  to  som<;  of  the 
questions  that  involved  just  the  idea  of  surviving  as  ,a  principal.     Six  or 
seven  years  ago  our  situation  was  very  bleak  in  Philadelphia. "  Our  students 
were  doing  well  below  the  national  norms  on  standardized  tests.     The  parents 
were  very  upset.    Whole  communities  were  so  militant  against  the  school  that 
it  became  a  common  thing  for  them  to.  ask  for  the  removal  of  a  particular 
principal.    And  with  all  of  this  happening  it  didn't  take  much  to  see  that 
we  had  to  do  something.     In  ray  particular  school  62.  percent  of  the  students 
scored  below  the  percentile. 

So  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  more  than  half  of  my  children  wete 
"illiterate"  and  I  have  some  excuses  for  that,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  ^ 
was  not  a  happy  picture  and  we  wanted  to  change  that  right  away.    So  a 
group  of  us,  approximate^ly  21  principals  and  other  administrators  enrolled 
in  courses  at  the  University  that  were  especially  designed  to  help  us  become 
familiar  with  the  whole  s.cope  of  research  in  curricula  areas  and  research 
techniques.    And  we  did  that  for  about  one  year  and  a  half.    By  fhat  time, 

r 
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•  we  were  becoming  familiar  with  reall>  ne^t  things  in  research  and  one  of 


those  things  was  Mort  Botel^s  proposal  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Comprehen- 
sive Reading  Plan  (PCRP).    That  vae  the  catalyst^  that  brought  together  the 
people  at  the  school  level  that  needed  help  and  the  people  at  the  University 
who  were  looking  for  some  'kind  of  opportunity  to  field  test  the  program. 

And  through  this  contact  with  Dt.  Botel  I  indicated  to  him  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  bring  this  program  into  our  school.    And  it  was  through  this 
relationship  that  we  formed,  at  that  time,  what  was  called  the  PAIR  program 
which  was  an  acronym  for  Parents  Aid  in  Reading.    We  wanted  to  make  an'  im- 
pact on  parents  assisting  in  reading  at  home.    What  happened  was  that  Dr. 
Botel  conducted  his  graduate  studies  course  program  at  my  school  two  evenings 

.a  week.    Thife  students  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  with  elementary  students 
and  parents  and  they  would  demonstrate,  some  reading  activity  with  the  stu- 
dent.   Then  we  gave  the  parents  material  to  take  home  during  t\\e  week  to 
practice  that  particular  bkill  or  activity.    We  did  that  for  a  whole  year. 
At  the  end  we  had  r.  party  and  graduation  exercises  for  the  children.  I 
can't  tell  you  what  it  meant  to  me  as  a  principal.    And  that  was  the  begin- 
ning  of  what  flowered  into  a  more  intense  relationship  between  ray  school, 

at  least,  and  the  University.  •   ^ 

From  that  program  came  the  idea  of  implementing  this  in  other  schools. 
Obviously,  our  resources  were  limitfed*    So  we  got  together  with  the  21 
other  administrators  and  principals  to  say  that  we  were  going  to  go  through 
an  orientation  program  at  my  school.    So  the  following  year  we  ran  the  PAIR 
program,  but  now  not  only  did  we  have  the  students  an^i  f aculty^^from  the 
University,  but  we  incorporated  the  21  administrators  as  well.    And  that 
was  year  one,  in  what  was  expected  to  be  a  two-year  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  principals  to  the  University,  as  well  as  to  implement  Dr.  Botel's 
program  in  the  school.    And  that's  what  wc  are  involved  in  presently  which 

1  is  aqtually  the  third  year  of  that  cycle.    We,  each  of  us,  is  responsible 
to  report  tha  change  that  implementing  the  program  has  brought  ilbout  in 
his/her  own  school.    And  hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to  document  all  of  that  ^ 
in  our  dissertations.     It  is  because  of  this  that  we  developed  an  open, 
productive  and  accommodating  relationship. 
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What  I  particularly  appreciated  was  the  fact  that  the  Graduate  School 
of  Education  and 'Dean  Hymes  were  so  receptive  that  they  formed  an  advisory 
committee  that  meets  periodically  to  develop  plaas  to  keep  the  program 
dynamic.    And  it?s  th$it  kind  of  an  at  itude  that  came  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.    Prior  to  this  relationship ,  the  University  had  a  very  nega^ 
tive  impression  on  many  of  the  school  people  of  Philadelphia.    Our  jraptession* 
of  the  University  was,  that  although  it  is  situaLed  in  the  city  ilnitS;  it 
always  managed  to  offer  programs  and  cater  to  people  in  the  suburban  school 
districts.     It  did  not  really  involve  itself  in  the  issues  confronting  urban 
education  until  now.     This  program  was  a  180  degree  turn  in  that  situation. 
Now,  here  we  are  in  meetings  working  together  —  principals  and  administra- 
tors suggesting  programs  that  we  would  like  to  see.    The  University  has  been 
very  accommodating,  and  we  have  been  pretty  much  given  our  own  heads.  And 
to  me  this  has  been  the  greatest  thing  about  this  cooperative  enterprise  — 
we  were  not  seen  as  people  that  they  were  going  to  foist  something  upon,  but 
people  to  work  with  and  develop  team  relationship.     I  really  appreciate  that. 
I  think  the  time  is  opportune  that  students  of  education  really  get  into 
the  field  and  not  consider  us  as  clinics  ar  laboratories  with  everything 
taking  place  away  from  the  actual  Site  of  where  all  the  action  is.    And  it 
is  really,  gratifying  for  me,  and  I  am  sure  the  parents  are  thrilled  at  the 
way  that  we  turned  our  situation  around.    I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  61 
perc«nt  of  our  students  were  below  the  50th  percentile  and  now,  through  the 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears  of  our  programs,  60  percent  of  the  children  are^ 
above  the  50  percentile.    Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  John  Grelis  «i 

Relevant  extracts  from  the  first  draft  of  Mr.  Grelis*  doctoral  dissertation 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  late  1960's  the  schoolwide  reading  performance  levels  of  the 
children  atr  Var^  were  alarmingly  low.    The  ^term  "non-reader"  was  frequently 
used  by  faculty  members  to  describe  a  child  who  had  no  "sounding  out"  skills 
rather  than  one  who  was  not  highly  motivated  to  read  independently.  My 
approach  to  the  problem  was  that  a  concerted  effort  needed  to  be  made  to 
develop  decoding  skills,  and  11  assumed,  that  the  remaining  skills  would  fall 
Into  place  without  much  difficulty.    At  this  point  in  my  career,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  a  highly  sequenced  specific  skills  approach  was  the  most  effec- 
"  tive  way  to  teach  reading. 

During  the  same  school  year,  I  was  completing  required  courses  for 
elementary  principal  certification  and  preparing  myself  to  take  the  Phila- 
delphia School  District  examination  for  the  elementary  school  priacipalship. 
The  content  of  this  examination  has  traditionally  been  focused  on  current 
local  educational  problems  and  issues.    My  earliest  efforts  to  identify 
these  current^issues  through  discussions  with  principals  and  other  educa- 
tional' leaders  produced  the  conclusion  that  pupil  achievement  in  basic 
skills,  particularly  in  the  area  of  reading,  was  perceived  by  most  prominent 
local  educators  as  the  most  critical  problem  facing  public  education  in  Phila- 
delphia at  that  time.    My  identification  of  the  importance  of  this  issue  was 
confirmed  in  May,  1970  when  I  took  the  written  portion  of  the  principalis 
examination.    Tne  first  of  the  two  essay  questions  asked  candidates  to  dis- 
cuss  the  role  of  the  elementary  school • principal  ±n  improving  pupil  achieve- 
ment levels  in  reading.     I  regarded  this  examination  as  a  critical  event  in 
both  my  career  and  in  the  implementation  of  pqlicy  in  the  SDP.    The  clear 
message  coming  from  central  administration  throughout  the  School  System  was 
tfaat  pupil  achievement  in  reading  must  be  improved  and  that  individuals  were 
going  to  be^^eletted  for  the  principalship  on  the  basis  of  their  potential 
ability  to  produce  this  improvement.     Consequently,  my  response  to  this 
examination  question  reflected  the  prevailing  thinking  that  reading  was  most 
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effectively  taught  by  using  a  suecific  skills  approach  and  that  staff 
development  for  teachers  should  emphasize  "tlils  approach. 

A  second  critical  event  which  affected  both  my^ career  and  the  implementa- 

V. 

tion  of  policy  to  improve  the  literacy  skills  of  public  school  children  in 
Philadelphia  also  occurred  in  May;  1970.    At  this  time,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion allocated  five  and  a  half  million  dollars  for  a  five-year  reading 
improvement  program.    With  only  the^month  of  July  to  prepare  and  submit  a 
,reading  proposal  for  the  district,  the  erstwhile  Superintendent  of  District 
Three,  Charles  A.  Highsmith,  invited  me  to  serve  on  the  proposal  committee. 
My  assignment  was  to  develop  a  pystem  for  monitoring  and  evaluating  the  read- 
ing plan  which  would  be  formulated.    My  most  significant  and  lasting  contri- 
bution  was  to  recommend  that  the  California  Achievement  Test  (CAT)  be  adopted 
as  the  most  appropriate  nationally  standardized  test  to  use  for  evaluating 
the  progress  of  children  toward  the  goals  orf  the  District  Three  .reading  plan. 
During  the  1970-1971  School  Year,  both  the  ITBS  and  the  CAT  were  used  to  test 
District  Three  pupils.    However,  the  entire  School  System  eventually  aban- 
doned the  ITBS  in  f-wor  of  the  CAT  because  the  CAT  was  easier  to  administer, \ 
took  less  time  to  administer,  was  more  relevant  to  local  curriculum  measure- 
ment  n^eds,  and  covered  the  scope  of  grade  one  through  grade  twelve.  ^  ^ 

~>ly  participation  in  the  development  of  the  reading  plan  led  the  District. 
Three  Superintendent  to  request  central  administration  that  I  be  assigned  ^ 
from  the  eligibility  list  .for  the  elementary  school  principalship  to  the  ,  , 

principalship  of  the  Francis  Scott  Key  School  in  District  Three  because  he 
felt  I  had  "...a  keen  understanding  of  the  proposed  reading  program  thrust." 
I  was  Subsequently  appointed  to^  the  principalship  of  the  Key  School  in 
October,  1970,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  Jur*,  1975. 

From  July,  1970,  through  the  197A-1975  School  Year,  the  School  District 
offered  numerous  opportunities  for'  in-service  training  of  school  administra- 
.  tors.    Prudent  administrators  tpok  advantage  of  these  opportunities  to  ^ 
sharpen  their  leadership  skills  in  improving  pupil  achievement.    Ever  since 
my  assignment  as  principal  of  the  Key  School  in  1970,  my  main  professional 
focus  has  been  to  plan  and  implement  ways  of  improving  pupil  achievement 
IjBvels  in  reading  and  mathematics.    The  efforts  of  the  SDP  to  promote  pupil 
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achievement  gains  through  increased  funding  levels  for  reading  produced 
modest  system-wide  gains  each  year  from  1970  through  1975.  Unfortunately, 
like  most  urban  school  systems,  Philadelphia  began  experiencing  severe  bud- 
getary difficulties  and  the  funding  to  support  continued  in-service  train- 
ing for  principals  was  almost  entirely  eliminated  from  the  School  System 
budget  in  1-976.    However,  the  primary  stated  system-wide  goal  remained  the..* 
••development  of  reading,  writing,  and  computational  skills  in  ^11  stvdeats.'* 

The  incte^ising  scarcity  of  in-service  opportunities  caused  principals 
and  other  school  administrators  to  turn  to  the  local  Universities  for  support 
in  helping  them  to  develop  the  necessary  instructional  leadership  skills  to 
promote  pupil  achievement.     In  1974,  a  group  of  school  administrators  from 
Philadelphia's  School  District  One  consulted  with  faculty  members  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  Graduate  School  of  Education  to  determine  if 
the  University  could  off^r  a  program  of  studies  that  was  relevant  to  the 
immediate  professional  needs  of  the  administrators.    The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  an  obvious  choice  because  of  its  prestigious  reputation  and 
convenient  location  within  the  geographic  boundaries  of  District  One..  Later 
in  thtf  year,  plans  were  mutually  developed  by  District  One  administrators 
and  faculty  members  from  the  University's  Graduate  School  of  Education  (GSE) 
which  resulted  in  a  flexible  course  offering  entitled  "Field  Work  in  Educa- 
tioR."    This  course  was  limited  to  District  One  personnel  and  was  offered 
for  four  semesters.    Having  been  assigned  to  District  One  in  September,  1975, 
as  a  result  of  a  promotional  transfer  to  the  principalship  of  che  Commodore 
Elementary  School,  I  became  interested  in  the  Field  Work  in  Education  Pro- 
gram and  I  subsequently  enrolled  in  the  course  for  one  semester. 

The  planning  sessions  for  the  Field  Work  in  Education  course  revealed 
that  the  major  concern  of  District  One  administrators  was  the  improvement 
of  pupil  performance  in  basic  skills.     The  responsiveness  of  the  GSE  faculty 
prompted  District*  One  principals  to  suggest  that  a  doctoral  program  be 
structured  around- their  unique  professional  needs.    This  recommendation  re- 
mained  dormant  until  the  1976-1977  School  Year  when  the  topic  emerged  in  a 
discussion  between  Domenic  Matteo,  Principal  of  the  Shortridge  School  in 
District  One,  and  Dr.  Morton  Betel,  a  faculty  member  of  the  GSE.    Botel  had 
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recently  developed  "The  Pennsylvania  Comprehensive  Reading/Communication 
Arts  Plan"  (PCRP)  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Education  as  the  statewide  "Right  t^r^Read"  plan.    Botel  was  interested  in 
studying  the  impact  of  the^TC^  on  pupil  achieveroent  in  reading  and  the 
communication  arts  at  the  Shortridge  School,    The  confluence  of  their  ideas 
led  to  the  formulation  of  a  plan  tu  develop  a  special  doctoral  course  o'f 
study  designed  by  Dr.  Botel  which  was  eventually  approved  by  the  (JSE  faculty. 
This  doctoral  program  was  designed  to  prepare  District  One  administrators 
and  other  educational  leaders  for  the  Ed.D.  degree  at  the  GSE.    The  general 
mission  ofVhe  course  of  study  was  to  develop  the  competence  of  participants 
in  designing,  implementing  and  evaluating  a  comprehensive  reading/communica- 
tion arts  program.    Participants  were  expected  to  develop  doctoral  disser- 
tations based  on  ^he  implemwtatioh  of  such  a  program  in  their  schools.  The 
participants  agreed  to  earn  the  Ed.D.  degree  by  completing  at  least  twelve 
course  units  and  a  dissertation  over  a  three  year  period  starting  in  Fall, 
1977.    In  addition,  participiants  agreed,  to  take  the  major  ex^nation  in  ^ 
the  Administration  of  Reading/ Communication  Arts  Programs. 

Approval  and  support  for  the  Study  and  implement  action  of  the  PCRP  in 
.Philadelphia  Public  Schools  were  obtained  from  Dr.  I.  Ezra  Staples,  Deputy 
Superintendent  for  Instructional  Services;  Dr.  Michael  K.  Kean,  Executive 
Director  of  Research  and  Evaluation;  and  Dr.  William  Ross,  Jr.,  District 
One  Superintendent.  * 

University  support  was  most  encouraging.    Several  faculty  members  in-' 
eluding  Dr.  Dell  H.  Hymes,  Dean  of  tHe. Graduate  School  of  Education,  volun-r 
teered  to  serve  on  the  doctoral  committees ' of  the  participants  and  ga^e  this 
program  a  high  priority  consideration.     Tlie  University  faculty  demonstrated 
a  willingness  to  establish  a  "collegial"  relationship  with  the  twenty- 
three  District  One  administrators  who  matriculated  into  the  program.  The 
faculty  was  parti.culai^ly  concerned  with  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
GSE  in  the  comnunity.  University,  and  region  by  Istablishing  a  partnership 
between  District  One  educators  and  the  GSE  committed  to  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  public  education  in  District  One.     In  an  effort  to  grow  with 
the  administrators  in  the  implementation  of  this  project,  GSE  faculty  who  ^ 
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agreed  to  serve  on  the  doctoral  comn^ittees  also  agreed  to  visit  the  respec- 
tive schools  of  the  participants.     Thir>  level  of  involvement  was  viewed  as 
important  by  District  One  administrator^  since  .they  would  continue  serving 
In  their  full  time  roles  as  school  administrators  without  taking  the  usual 
leave  of  absence  from  professional  responsibilttiec  to  conduct  doctoral 
research.    The  participants  also  felt  that  the  GSE  faculty  would  be  able  tc 
develop  *a  more  relevant  program  of  course  work  if  they  were  able  to  gain  in- 
sight into  the  key  factors  affecting  principals,  particularly  in  their  roles 
as  chan^  agents  and  instructional  leaders  directly  involved  in  the .  process^^ 
of  Implemefvting  the  PCRP  in  their  respective  sch^ls. 

My  personal  view  of  the  project  when  plans  were  finalized  in  the  summer 
of  1977  was  that  It  would  fill  a  void  in  my  continued  professional  develop- 
ment created  by  the  reduction  of  in-service  education  funds  by  the  SDP.     I  - 
was  also  coitcemed  about  finding  effective  ways  to  improve  the  performance 
of  Commodcre  students  on  standardized  reading  tests  since  these  scores  were 
•  published  on  a  school-^by-schooj  basis  by  the  two  major  local  newspapers. 
Efforts  to  encourage  the  specific  skills  approach  ^^recommended  by  the  SDP 
had  resulted  in  modest  gains  throughout  th,e  early  d970's.    However,  reading 
test  scores  from  Commodore  School  and  several  other  schools  in  District  One 
appeared  tb  have  reached  a  plateau  since  the  1974-1975  School  Year.  With.^ 
approximately  45  percent  of  Commodir'e  students  scoring  abave  national  norms 
on  the  Total  Reading  section  of  the  CAT,  our  school  was  performing,  well  in 
relation  to  other  schools  in  District  One.    However,  our  failure  to  continue 
our  earlier  pattern  of  consistent  gains  was  disturbing  to  the  teachers  and  • 
to  me. 

1  was,  therefore,'  interestea  in  taking  a  different  approach  to  improving  ^ 
the  literacy  levels  of  Commodore  student;s.  "  The  potential  that  I  recognized 
in  the  PCRP  for  improving  pupil  literacy  was  a  critical  factor  in  my  decl- 
"  sion  to  make  a  commitment  to  promote  the  implementation  of  the  PCRP.  At 
thifl  point,  however,  I  was  determined  to  approach  the  implementation  effort 
cautiously  since  I  did  not  wish  to  jeopardize  our  relative  degree  of  sucess. 

********** 
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ImplicatlotiS  of  the  Literature  Concerning  the  Rat  jonale  and  Need  for 
This  Study 

There  is  substantial  agreement  in  the  literature  concerning  the  limita^ 
tions  of  traditicnal  experiinental  research  designs  in  studying  many  educa- 
tlbnal  problems  of  current  interest.     There  is  also  a  recognition  of  the 
need  for  researchers  to  adopt  more  integrative  ways  of  knowing.     In  order  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  this  present  study,  a  mode  of  inquiry  uas  squired 

.  thai  would  provide  a  description  of  a  change  process  rather  than  oi  .omes^ 
cf  statistical  generalizations  about  probable  results.     In  order  t^  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  my  efforts  to  imyj^ement  the_PCRP,  it  wa5  apparent  that 
techniques  would  be  required  that  would  provide  the  kind  of  holistic  per- 
spec^tive  needed  to  integrate  the  various  dimensions  of  the  change  process 
which  would  remain  disparate  ir  a  traditional  research  model*    ^om  my 
analysis  of  the  literatu^'e,  I  concluded  that  a  f^eld  study  approach  using 
direct  observation  as  the  primary  research  method  vouid  be  flexible  enough 
to  thermit  me  to  utilize  what  was  ^already  known  ibout  reading,  the  school, 

^and  ui\e  change  process.     At  the  samei  time,  this  approach  would  enable  me  to 
utilize  a  variety  of  data  collection  and  analytical  procedures  which  would 
be  appropriate  in  describing  the  extent  to  which  the  PCRP  Vas  implemented 
at  the  Commodore  School.     The  sustained  inceraction  among  students,  school 
staff  member"?,  and  community  people  could  be  directly  observed  and  reccrded. 
The  s    cific  techniques  employkd  would  include  structured  and  unstructured 
observations,  formal  and  informal  interviews,  and  other  data  gathering  mea- 
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sures  such  as  questionnaires,  school  records,  psychometric  data,  and  anal- 
ysis of  documents* 

This  type  of  study  was  not  limited  but  open  to  new  descriptions  of  th« 
change  process  observed  in  the  classroom.     Elements  of  reading  instruction 
were  not  isoXatfrd  for  study  and  analysis  but  were  observed  in  the  natural 
classroom  setting  so  that  their  int^'dependence- could  be  *noted  and  recorded  • 
Pupils  and  teachers  were  observed  in  a  real  life  school  situation  without 
artificialities  imposed  by  e^cperimental  research  designs.     Integrated  re^ 
search  techniques  were  employed  to  provide  a  detailed  description  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  PCRP  was  implemented. 

It  was  believed  that  this  type  of  study  could  provide  significant  in- 
sights into  the  change  process  for  educational  practitioners  which  have  not 
emerge,   from  other  models  of  educational  research  and  thereby  contribute  to 
our  knowledge  concerning  the  conditions  influencing  the  implementation  of 
innovations  in  a  school  setting, 

A  final  important  feature        this  study  that  contributed  to  its  signifi- 
can»^3  was  the  effort  to  document-  a  process  which  attempted  to -link  research 

A 

and  Dractice.     This  study  was  designed  to  provide  a  description  of  a  model 

of  university  arid  school  district  cooperation  which  prombted  an  integra^.ion 

df  research  and  professional  practice.    Thi^  model  was  based  on  the  notion 

that  both  the  goals  of  and  the  skills  necessary  for  educational  research  and 

educational  practice  can  be  seen  as  identical  at  the  conceptual  level  and 
therefore,  practitioners  can  engage  in  the  routine  course  of  their  ^ork 
without  the  necessity  of  serious  outside  intrusion. 

From  my  previous  experiences  with  educational  change  efforts  at  Commodore, 
I  recognized  that  a  significant  facet  of  my  instructional  leadership  style 
involved  an  attempt  to  function  as  an  applied  empiricist  in  order  to  collect 
sound  data  to  support  ray  planning  strategies,  interventions,  and  follow-up 
efforts  with  the  instructional  staf-i      I  anticipated  that  the  implementation 
could  be  facilitated  by  making  an  effort  to  continue  to  be  perceived  as  an 
applied  empiricist  rather  than  as  a  formal  researcher.     I  felt  that  this  role 
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would  not  only  be  more  conducive  to  collecting  the  data  for  fotmati>ie  eval- 
uation but  also  mor^  conducive  to  maintaining  open  lines  of  communication 
with  the  instructional  staff  necessary  for  the  process  of  constructively  re- 
shaping our  reading/communication  arts  program. 

Establishing  a  Rapport  with  the  School  Staff 

From  having  served  as  principal  of  Cdmmodore  School  since  September, 
1975,  I  had  managed  to  develop  a  favorable  working  relationship  with  the 
school  staff.     I  assumed  that  this  relationship  could  be  most  helpful  in 
facilitating  the  implementation  of  the  PCRP  and  in  conducting  this  study. 
However,  I  became  very  concerned  about  the  manner  in  which  my  participation 
in  the  special  doctoral  program  for  District  One  administrators  would  be 
perceived  by  the  school  staff.     As  I  considered  the  implications  of  my  study, 
I  began  to  realize  that  thfere  were  important  issues  of  trust,  anonymity, 
confidentiality,  and  conflict  of  interest  which  needed  to  be  addressed.  I 
found  that  similar  concerns  were  also  shared  with  the  other  District  One 
administrators  who  participated  in  this  project.    There  vas  considerable 
discussion  among  the  administrators  about  these  problems  throughout  September 

m 

and  October,  1977.    Many  of  us  met  several  times  before  class  for  our  two 
courses  to  consider  these  problems.     Eventually,  one  of  our  courses.  Educa- 
tion 920,  became  an  importan.t  forum  for  us  to  plan  approaches  to  resolve 
these  problems.     Education  920  was  a  "Seminar  in  School  Leadership  and  Field 
Educational  Research"  conducted  by  Dr.  Morton  Botel  and  Dr.  James  M.  Larkin 
for  the  District  One  administrators  who  were  enrolled  in  the  special  doctoral  ^ 
program.     The  course  was  designed  to  help  each  participant  to  define  his/her 
particular  research  problem  for  a  dissertation  proposal.    The  seminar  was  a 
two-semester  course  which  extended  throughout  the  1977-J978  School  Year. 

From  the  outset  of  the  seminar,  neither  Botelnor  Larkin  claimed  to  have 
any  pat  solutions  to  offer.    They  pointed  out  that  the  recommended  time  line  . 
for  the  project  did  not  require  us  to  initiate  efforts  to  implement  the  PCRP 
until  the  1978-1979  School  Year.    They  suggeste    thar  it  would  be  advanta- 
geous for  us  to  observe  the  recommended  development  of  the  project  which 
called  for  us  to  use  the  1977--1978  School  Year  to  become  thoroughly  familiar 
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with  the  PCRP  and  to  learn  how  to  utilize  it  as  framework  for  appropriate 
curricuJum  development  in  our  respective  schools.    Tliey  felt  that  they  could 
be  of  most  help  at  that  particular  stage  by  assisting  us  to  identify^  the  real 
issues  that  would  emerge  as  we  each  attempted  to  clarify  our  research  prob- 
lem. 

At  that  time  I  did  not  feel  that  their  recommendations  directly  addressed^ 
the  problems  I  had  perceived  for  conducting  a  study  in  my  school.     Through  • 
out  roost  of  the  first  semester  I  remained  apprehensive  about  the  possibility 
that  my,  involvement  in  a  research  project  would  have  a  negative  impact  on 
the  morale  of  the  school  staff.     Several  members  oi.  tne  Commodore  staff  were 
already  uneasy  about  attempts  by  the  SDP  to  introduce  a  system  of  account- 
ability, and  I  was  ^concerned  that  the  straff  might  perceive  this  study  as  a 
subtle  approach  to  introduce  such  a  system  at  Commodore  School,.     I  was  also 
concerned  that  my  effort  to  earn  a  doctorate  by  inv<olving  the  school  staff 
in  a  research  project  might  be  regarded  as  an  unfair  e^^ploitation  of  the 
staff  to  promote  my  own  career.     Consequently,  I  decided  that  unless  I  could 
resolve  these  problems;  I  would  terminate  my  participation  as  a  doctoral  stu- 
dent at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  semester.    However,  I  felt  obligated  to 
honor  my  commitment  to  promote  the  implementation  of  the  PCRP  in  Commodore 
School  to  the  extent  th^t  I  might  find  that  it  addressed  our  curricular 
needs.     Furthermore,  I  decided  *  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  wu  dis- 

"  ^  cuss  my  study  with  the  school  staff  untiKi  determined  that  it  would  be 

reasonably  practical  for  me  to  conduct  it  without  negative  consequences  on 
staff  morale*        ♦  *  ^  ' 

It  was  not  until  the  break  between  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  that  I 
came  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  gradual  process  recommended  by  Botel 
and  Larkin. for  addressing  the  ethical  and  practical  issues  of  the  study. 
During  this  t;hree  we  ^k  period,  I  was  actively  involved  in  developing  a  ten-^ 
tative  outline  for  my  dissertation  proposal.  .While  I  was  engaged  in  this 
process,  I  gained  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  focus  of  my  research  prob- 

'  '      lem.    Through  my  participation  in  the  seminar,  I  found,  that  I  was  well  pre- 
pared to  use  the  process  of  composing  the  proposal  outl'^ne  as  an  opportunity 
to  resolve  the  major  issues  which  had  emerged.    The  most  important  realiza-- 
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tlon  which  emerged  from  this  process  was  that  the  study  I  had  envisioned  was 
essentially  ah  evaluation  of  my  effectiveness  in  an  instructional  leadership 
capacity  and  that  the  kind  of  data  I  would  be^ seeking  woiad  not  represent 
a  threat  to  the  staff. 

By  the  end  af  the  first  week  in  January;  1978,  I  felt  that  I  coul4  con- 
fidently articulate  the  nature  of  this  study  to  the  school  staff  in  a  manner 
•that  would  minimize  their  apprehensions  and  encourage  their  cooperation.  I 
would  have  preferred  to  discuss  the  proposed  study  at  a  regularly  scheduled 
faculty  meeting  with  the  entire  instructional  staff  present  because  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  entire  staff  hear  the  same  message 
at  the  same  time  and  have  an  opportunity  to  raise  4uestions  while  the  infor- 
mation was  still  fresh  in  everyone's  mind.    However,  I  decided  that  it 
would  be  more  advisable  to  meet  first  with  the  union  building  committee  be- 
cause of  the  following  provisions  of  the  contract  v.  '  th  the  Philadelphia 
Federation  of  Teachers  (P.F.T.):  . 

5a  (ii).    The  principal  of  a  school  who  may  be 
accompanied  by  one,  vice  principal  of  his  choice  shall 
meet  at  least  once  a  month  with  the  Federation  Build- 
ing Committee  at  its  request  to  discuss  school  opera- 
tions and  questions  relating  to  the  implementation  of 
this  I  Agreement.     The  Federation  Building  Committee  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  five  teachers  from  that  school  . 
and  may  include,  in  addition,  not  more  than  one  member 
from  that  school  of  each  of  the  other  bargaining  units 
represented  by  the  Federation. 

5b  (i).    Proposed  changes  in  existiiig  policies  and 
procedures  and  new  policies  and  procedures  for  that 
school  shall  be  subjects  for  discussion  at  such  meetings. 
Such  policies"  adopted  or  maintained  by  any  principal 
shall  not  be  inconsisten*"  with  the  teiDiS  of  this  Agree- 
ment,   (p.  3) 

My  decision  to  conduct  p\e  first  discussion  of  the  proposed  study  with 
the  building  committee  was  bas^d  on  my  experience  in  working  as  a'  principi ' 
in  a  labor  contract  relationship  vith  *        3rs  for  the  past  seven  years.  ^ 
During  this  time  I  found  that  it  was  much  better  in  the  long  run  to  preserve 
good  staff  relations  by  conscientiously  implementing  the  terms  of  the  col- 
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lective  bargaining ^agreement  rather  than  to  risk  a  breakdown  in  trust  by 
violating  the  terms  of  the  agreement  on  occasion  for  the  sake  of  expediency. 
I,  therefore,  met  with  the  P.F.T.  union' representative  on  Monday,  January  9» 
1978,  and  requested  that  she  schedule  a  meeting  of  the  building  committee 
with  me  as  soon  as  possible  that  week  to  discu^^s  a  proposed  research  pro- 
ject.   This  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  January  12,  1978,  ^^.nd  I  made  the 
following  remarks  tp  the  six  staff  members  who  were  present: 

Over  the  past  two  years  I  have  had  a  sense  of  frustra^ 
tion  about  our  reading  program.     It  seems  that  we  .have  made 
every  effort  to  plan  x)ur  reading  program  carefully,\and  we 
have  invested  a  considerable  amount  of  hard  work  in  tt^e 
teaching  effort,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  move  our  Stu- 
dents beyortd  a  certain  point  on  the  California  Achievement 
Test.    Although  the  standardized  test  performance  of  our 
studfents  has  been  good  in  comparison  to'most  of  the  other 
schools  in  District  One^  I  have  not  felt  comfortable  in 
accepting  zero  growth.     I  believed  that  there  was  a  need 
floT  me  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  our  reading  program 
by  providing  the  kind  of  leadership  that  would  help  us 
to  move  beyond  this  point.     Consequently.,  I  have  been 
attempting  to  update  my  knowledge  of  the  reading  process 
and  to  search  for  promising  approaches  thjiat  we  might  con- 
sider as  we  plan  our  Jrchoolwide  reading  program. 

Last  spring  I  became  very  interested  in  a  cooperative 
project  which  was  being  developed  by  the  School  District 
and  the  University  of*  Pennsylvania.    The  project  was  de- 
signed to  improve  the  instructional  leadership  skills  of 
principals  and  to  enable  principals  to  improve  the  reading/ 
comunication  arts  curriculum  in  their  schools.  *I  am 
hoping  that  my  participation  in  this  project  will  help  us 
to  improve  the  test  performance  of  our  students. 

,  A- 

The  project  also  includes  an  opportunity  for  prin- 
*  cipals  to  participate  in  a  doctoral  program  and  to  under- 

take a  study  of  their  efforts  to  Improve  the  reading/com- 
munication  arts  curriculum  In  their  schools.     Through  my 
participation  in  the  project,  I  became  interested  in  the 
idea  of  conducting  a  doctoral  study  at  Commodore  on  my 
effort  to  Improve  our  curriculum  in  this  area.    My  pro- 
posed study  would  focus  on  the  extent  to  which  an  urban 
school  principal  could  serve  in  an  instructional  leader- 
ship role  by  promoting  curricular  refom. 
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I  have  developed  an  outline  of' my  proposed  study 
which,  for  the  most  part,  called  for  me  to  collect  the 
kind  of  data  that  would  nonnally  be  necessary^ for  me  to 
have  in  order  to  function  effectively  in  an  ftistructional  *  ^ 

leadershi-p  capacity.    I  attempted  to  design  this  study  in 
a  way  that  would. minimize  any  imposition  on  the  staff. 
My  proposal,  however,  is  subject  to  approval  by  my  disser- 
tation committee.     If  I  find  that  the  requirements  uf  my 
dissertation  committee  might  create  problems  that  could 
have  a  negative  impact  on  my  effectiveness  as  principal 
*   or  be  detrimental  to  staff  morale,  I  am  prepared  to 
'   terminate  my  involvement  in  the  research  aspect  of  the 
-  project. 

The  members  of  the  building  committee  were\gi7ert  an  opportunity  tc  raise 
questions  and  concerns  at  this  point.     The  discussion  produced  no  indication 
of  objection  to  the  study.    The  few  questions  that  were  raised  centered 
around  confidentiality  issues,    Tne  consensus  of  the  group  was  that  it  was  a 
good  idea  for  principals  to  become  more  knowledgeable  about  the  reading  pro-- 
cess  and  more  involved  in  reading  program  development, 

I  had  planned  to  make  the  same  presentation  to  the  entire  instructional 
.staff  on  Tuesday,  January  17,  197»,  which  was  the  date  of  our  next  regularly 
general  meeting.    However,  school  was  cancelled  on  this  date  because  of 
incleiWBnt  weather,  and  the  presentation  had  to*  be  rescheduled  for  Tuesday, 
January  24,  1978,  ^  There  were  no  negative  reactions  expressed  to  my  presen- 
tatioi\.    The  "questions  raised  were  entirely  informational  in  nature.  There 
was,  again,  general  agreement  that  it  "was  important  for  principals  to  becoma 
more  knowledgeable  about  reading  and  more  involved  in  reading  program 
development, 

I  was  considerably;-  gratified  by  the  positive  manner  in  which  the  staff 
received  my  proposal  because  I  felt  that  a  potentially  formidable  barrier 
to  the  practicality  of  conducting  this  study  had  been  removed,    I  maintained 
this  rapport  with  the  staff  by  keeping  a  low  profile  in  my  research  activi- 
ties, by  making  every  effort  to ''preserve  confidentiality  and  anonymity,  and 
by  Insisting  that  their  participation  in  any  data  gathering  not  directly 
related  to  the  implementation  of  the  PCRP  would  be  strictly  voluntary-  In 
s    ^e  of  the  voluntary  nature  of  certain  data  collection  effor^is,  I  was  most 
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fortunate  in  receiving  the  voluntary  cooperatjon  of  the  entire  faculty  with 
my  reiiuests.  ^  I  was  also  fortunate  in  resolving  the  problem  of  establishing 
rapport  with  the  staff  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  study.    For  many  other 
District  One  administrator^  who  participated  in  the  project,  the  problem  of 
establishing  rapport  with  the  staff  persisted  throughout  most  of  the  first 
year'.    This  prompted  Botel  and  iarkin  to  develop  a  suggested  approach  for 
establishing  staff  rapport  which  was  circulated  and  discussed  In  the  Educa- 
tion 920  seminar  on  May  12,  197.8. 

Data  Collection  Procedures 

Ihroughout  the  study,  data  was  required  to  assess  needs,  identify  ob- 
stacles, monitor  progress »  and  evaluate  the  extent  of  implementation.  The 
following  three  stages  might  be  thought  of  as  the  points  around  which  the 
data  was  organized:     1)  the  pre-planning  stage,  prior  to  the  actoial  intro- 
duction of  the  PCRP  (January  24,  1978)  and  up  to  the  tin^  (March  14,  1978)' 
when  efforts  were  begun  to  implement  it;  2)  the  actual  implementation 
period  (March  14.  1978  through  March  28,  1980);  and,  3)  the  evaluation  per- 
iod (April        1980  through  June  13,  1980)  in  which  the  extent  of  implemen- 
'  tation  was  evaluated.    Consequently,  the  design  of  the  study  requii  3:d  three 
phases  of  field-work  activities,  each  with  a  primary  focus  on  obtaining 
different  types  of  data. 

The  first  phase  was  concerned  with  formulating  a^description  of  the  cul- 
ture of  th^  school  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  PCRP  in  order  to  provide 
support  for  my  contention  that  a  felt  need  for  curricular  reform  was  evident 
and  to  identify  a  variety  of  factors  and  conditions  at  the  school  that  were 
likely  to  impact  on  the  extent  to  which  the  PCRP  was  implemented.  This 
phase  extended  from  September  26,  1977,  through  March  13,  1978.    The  proce- 
dures which  I  developed  to  collect  and  record  data  during  this  phase  were 
used  consistently  throughout  the  remaining  two  field-work  phases  of  the 
research.     These  procedures  were  as  follows:     first,  to  spend  as  much. time 
as  possible  in  classrooms  observing  and  listening;  second,  to  make  mental  or 
brief  written  notes  of  events  that  seemed  important  for  the  study;  third, 
to  write  down  as  soon  as  possible  after  these  events  key  phrases  and  state* 
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ments  In  a  journal;  four,  to  use  these  notes  each  evening  as  the  basis  for 
expanding  the  recollections  of  observations  and  conversations.    Although  I 
would  have  preferred  to  pr^^pare  my  extended  notes  immediately  after  an 
event,. I  found  that  my,  schedule  rarely  permitted  this.     Conseciuently ,  I  had 
to  rely  on  filling  in  my  notes  at  later  times  as  the  most  reasonably  effec- 
tive way  of  recording  activities  oft  relevance  for  the  study. 

During  the  first  phase  of  fiold-^ovk  activities^I  conducted  several 
informal  interviews  with  staff  members  to  oi»tain  information  about  the  his- 
tory Df  the  school  and  to  obtain  their  impr  -sions  of  our  strengths,  weak- 
nesses, and  major  problems,  especially  in  relation  to  our  language  artls  pro- 
gram, in  order  to  test  my  own  perceptions  of  the  "culture  of  .  language  arts 
instruction"  in  the  Commodore  School  at  this  particular  time.    Also,  each 
weekend  I  carefully  examined  the  weekly  lesson  plans  which  the  teachers 
submitted  to  me  every  Friday  afternoon  in  order  to  study  the  prevailing 
patterns  of  language  arts  instruction.     In  addition,  an  extensive  collection 
of  documents  pertaining  to  Commodore  School,  District  One,  and  the  School 
District  o^  Philadelphia  .was  examined.     These  documents  included:  memoranda, 
faculty  meeting  notes,  reading  plans  for  Commodore  School  and/  fior  district 
One,  curriculum  guides  in  reading  and  language  arts  developed  since  1970, 
reports  of  standardized  test  Results,  guides  fo;;  principals,  curriculum 
guides  on  literacy  and  test  taking  competency,  statistical  summarie^  of, 
school  system  operations,  and  notes  from  staff  development  efforjts' over  the 
past  three  years.     I  often  used  the  information  obtained  from  these  docu- 
menjts  as  a  point  of  departure  in  my  disucssions  with  staff  members,  adminis- 
trators, and  other  school  system  personnel  to  obtain  a  description  of , the 
culture  of  the  school.     The  information  that  resulted  from  these  various 
data  collection  procedures  was  analyzed  t6  determine  its  consistency  with 
respect  to  the  Issues  under  investigation. 

The  second  phase  of  the  study  was  initiated  on  March  14,  1978,  as  the 
first  attempts  to  implement  the  PCRP  were  begun.    Although  the  PCRP  had  been 
mentioned  to  the  staff  in  January,  1978,  efforts  to  involve  the  staff  in  a 
needs  assessment  relative  to  the  PCRP  were  not  undertaken  until  the  middle 
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of  March,  1978.     It  was  during  this  time  of  year  that  we  normally  began 
developing  our  schoolwide  reading  plan  for  the  following  School  /ear,  and 
'I  felt  that  this  would  be  the  most  opportune  time  for  me  to  introduce  the 
PCRP  and  to  structure,  our  needs  assessment  for  this  planning  effort  in  a  way 
which  would  enable  us  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of  our  present  reading/ 
language  arts  curriculum  in  providing  a  balanced  emphasis  on  all  four*  crit- 
ical experiences.    The  needs  assessment  was  based  primarily  on  questions 
recommended  by  Botel  (1977a)  for  administrators  engaged  in  this  process^ 

1.  How  well  does  our  program  provide  all  students  with 
the  four  critical  reading/coirttfunication  arts  experi- 
ences? ^ 

2.  Are  we  diagnosing  and  placing  students  in  basal-type 
materials  with  reliable  curriculum  related  tests? 

3.  Where  do  we  stand  ag^ainst  national 'norms?    (p.  27) 

In  order  to  gather  more  detailed  base  line  data  fat  the  needs  assessment, 
I  circulated  a  questioimaire  to  the  teachers  at  a  faculty  meeting  on  March  28, 
1978,  entitled  "A  Reading/Language  Arts  Activity  Survey.'^    This  Questionnaire 
was  a  modification  of  one  developed  by  Heidi  Gross,  an  associate  of  Botel's- 
The  questionnaire  was  desfgned  to  gather  data  from  teachers  concerning  their 
practices  and  attitudes  toward  the  four  crit  cal  experiences  and  to  ascertain 
if  changes  occurred  in  their  practices  and  attitudes  over  a  period  of  time. 
Hence,  this  questionnaire  was  administered  to  the  teachers  at  three  differ- 
ent points:    when  they  first  heard  about  the  PCRP;  on  January  16,  1979, 
five  months  after  serious  efforts  to  implement  the  PCRP  had  begun;  and,  on 
April  7,  1930,  as  planning  activities  were  underway  for  the  development  of 
.the  schoolwide  reading  plan  for  the  1980-1981  School  Year. 

During  Lh Is  second  phase  of  the  study,  I  began  to  focus  my  informal 
observations  and  informal  interviews  on  the  attempt  to  implement  the  PCRP. 
Also,  in  order  to  provide  a  process  to  involve  teachers  in  monitoring  the 
effectiveness  of  the  implementation  of  the  PCRP  and  to  obtain  teacher  feed- 
back for  formative  evaluation  and  curriculum  development,  I  developed  an 
interview  schedule  to  be  used  in  conducting  formal  interviews  with  teachers. 
This  interview  schedule  was  based  on  one  proposed  >y  Botel  (1978)  which  was 
designed  to  elicit  teacher  In-put  for  planning  reading/communication  arts 
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program  improvement  (pp.  4-8).    The  administration  of-the  teacher  laterview 
schedule  was  initiated  on  May  1,  1978,  and  was  repeated  in  November,  1978; 
February,  1979;  May,  1^79;  November,  1979:  February,  1980;  and,  April,  1980. 
Th6  interview  sessions  were  held  with  all  kindergarten,  grade,  and  special 
education  teachers.     The  sessions  were  scheduled  a<   times  that  the  teachers  ? 
indicated  were  most  convenient.    Whenever  necessary,  I  arranged  cldssroom 
coverage  for  the  sessions  in  order  to  avoid  infringing  on  the  preparation 
time  provisions  of  the  teachers'  contract.    Th'^  sessions  usually  lasted 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  and\the  teachers  seemed  to  feel  at  ease  during 
the  interview. 

A  different  interview  schedule  was  used  to  obtain  data  from  the  reading 
specialist  teacher.    This  schedule  was  developed  by  Heidi  Gross  specifically 
as  an  evaluation  format  for  reading  specialists  who  .were  graduates  'i>f  . th e 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  Reading/Language  Arts  Program.    The  questions  On 
this  schedule  were  somewliat  sensitive,  and  I  was  hesitant  about  asking  our 
reading  specialist  teacher  to  participate  since  she  was  new  to  the  position 
and  serving  in  an  acting  capacity.    However,  once  I  •  xplained  the  relevance 
of  this  instrument  to  my  study  and  explained  that  it  had  no  bearing  whatso- 
ever on  th^  rating  process,  the  reading  specialist  indice  :ed  that  she  would 
be  most  willing  to  participate.    This  interview  schedule  was  conducted  during 
the  same  time  periods  indicated  for  the  formal  teacher  interviews. 

The  final  phase  of  data  collection  placed  stress  on  stystematic  classroom 
observations.    It  began  on  April  7,  1980,  and  ended  on  June  13,  1980.  While 
the  focus  of  the  second  phase  was  on  the  process  of  attempting  to  implement 
the  PCRP,  the  focus  on  the  final  phase  was  on  an  assessment  of  the  reality 
of  the  implementation  of  the  PCRP  in  Cotnmodore  School.    To  guide  this  assess- 
ment a  simple  gradatum  was  established  with  three  points.    That  is,  the  level 
would  be  one  of  the  following:    none,  mechanical,  or  integrated.  While 
fairly  easy  to  apply  criteria  were  developed  for  determining  the  attainment 
of  these  levels,  the  data  could  only  be  gathered  by  careful  observation  and 
analysis  of  participant  behaviors.     For  example,  it  was  conceivable  that 
administrative  or  other,  pressures  made  it  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  admit 
openly  that  sht  has  not  implement-ed  the  plan  while  in  fact  this  is  the  case. 
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Xndeed,  a  teacher  may  h^ye  though^  she  had  implemented  it  when  in  fact,  due 
to  misunderstanding,, the  implementation  was  only  cursory,  mechanical,  or 
misguided.    .In  oirder  to  assess  the  level  of  Implementation,  the  following 
questions  were  asked: 

(1)    V^hat  evidence  did  participants  give  cf  understanding  leading 
as  a  holistic  activity? 

iX)    What  changes  in  scheduling  aad  use  of  materials  were  made  to 
promote  the  implementation? 

(3)    Do  the  teacners  effectively  model  the  critical  experiences,  they 
are  implementing  in  their  classrooms? 

During  this  final  assessment  ^hase,  extended  observations  in  the  class- 
rooms were  conducted  to  determine  the, quality  of  the  implementation  effort. 
The  visits  were  scheduled  in  as  randomized  a  fashion  as  possible.  However, 
each  teacher's  lesson  plans  were  used  to  identify  a  time  in  whfch  some  indi- 
cation^ was  given  that  there  was  likely  to  be  some  effort  made  to  implement 
the  PCRP.    During  this  period  ^ach  classroom  was  observed  at  least  three 
times  for  a  period  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  duration. 

In  order,  to  obtain  data  from  the  teachers  concerning  the  ef f ectivene-ss 
of  the  implementation  effort,  a  self-administered  questionnaire  was  distri- 
buted in  the  teachers' mailboxes  on  June '12,  1980,  along  with  a  note  request- 
ing that,  the  completed  questionnaires  be  placed  anonymously  in  my  mailbox 
OB  June  13,  1980.    This  questionnaire  was  developed  by  Morton  Botel  and 
JoAnn  Seaver  and  was  designed  to  provide  evaluation  data  from  teachers 
regarding  the  implementation  of  the  critical  experiences  curricula.    Of  the 
twenty-eight  questionnaires  that  were  distributed,  twenty-five  were  returned. 
I  made  no  effort  to  issue  reminders  tTo  elicil  the  remaining  three  9ince  I 
wanted  to  comply  entirely  with  my  original  agreements  about  anonymity  and 
confidentiality  in  the  preparation  of  this  study. 

In  addition  tc  the  systematic  observations  of  the  classrooms  and  the 
self-administered  questionnaires,  the  basic  research  routines  of  collecting 
information  from  documents,  informal  observations  and  informal  interviews 
continued  durj.ng  this  phase  of  the  study. 
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Ms.  Sylvia  Jones 

Remarks  transcribed  from  nhe  Urvlv*=»rsity  of  Delaware  Conference  on 
Ethnography  in  Education,  May  5,  1980. 


First  of  all  I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  about  myself  and  about 
my  school.    As  you  know  it  is  loc^'ted  ou    [address]  in  West 

Philadelphia.     I  TOntior  that  becau^^e  I  don*t-  know  if  people  hern  know  what 
is  going  on  in  Philadelphia. .. the  closing  of  ten  schools,  veil,  [school]  was 
one  of  the  ten.    And  this  week,  we  will  remain  open. 

I  have  been  a  principal  in  the  school  system  about  three  years.  Three 
years  ago,  Domenic  talked  me  into  going  into  a  doctoral  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Penn.    And  I  thought,  wow,      have-''oniy  been  here  a  year,  I  can'tr 
thin^^of  doing  work  on  a  doctoral  program.    And  he  said,  it  would  be  very 
interesting.     I  said,  "At  the  University  o£  Penn?... I  don't;  know  about 
that!"    I  can  say  our  concept  of^Penn  has  always  been  one  of  an  Ivory  Tower 
that  sits  oh  Walnut  and  Chestnut  Streets  and  is  very  far  removed  from 
District  One.    Our  schools  are  in  what  is  called  District  One  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Penn  sits  right  in  the  middle  of  District  One.    So  I. felt  that 
maybe  I  better  catch  on  to  this  opportunity  that  was  being  offered^    'o  I 
joined  Dr.  Hotel's  program  where  we  have  to  implement  the  PCRP  in  our  school. 
We  have  to  write  about  what  took  place  during  the  implementation  of  the 
reading  program.  ,  ~—  --^  . 

Now  I  had  read  many  dissertations  of  my  friends  and  most  of  them  have 
been  studies  on  post-tests,  pre-tests  and  measuring  what  are  the  differences 
in  growth.    To  me  that  didn't  say  very  muc  i  to  an  administrator  about  how 
you  get  in  there  and  do  something  about  reading.     So  I  started  taking  courses 
and  talking  to  the  Dean  and  they  started  talking  about  something  called 
ethnography.     There  are  other  techniques  to  find  out  what  is  or  is  not  going 
on  in  your  reading  progran*.    And  one^  of  those  techniques  was  just  looking 
and  listening  and  just  plan  putting  your  car  to  the  ground  to  find  out  what 
.is  going  on  to  find  out  what  is  being  said,  finding  out  what  are  the  teachers 
saying  among  themselves,  what  are  children  saying. .  .sometimes  we  don't  ev^in 
listen  to  what  the  children  are  saying  and  we  have  to  listen.    What  are  the 
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feelings  of  tht  parents.     The  parents  are .import?nt .    This  is  one  thing  that 
I  found  out  —  that  parents  really  make  a  difference.    That  is  3  slogan 
around  our  school,  "Parents  make  a  difference."    We  not  only  start  to  listen 
and  look,  we  also  start  to  ask  questions.     During  some  of  our  course  Work, 
we  were  given  techniques  to  question  people,  teachers  mainly,  asking  them 
how  do  you  like  the  Basal  Reader?    Do  you  think  your  cbU-dren,  like  it? 
Why  don't  you  give  more  creative  writing  in  class?    U.jually  the  ^.swer  was 
"I  don't  like  to  mark  all  that." 

Well,  as  we  progressed  throughout  the  two  years  wc  found  out  that  you 
don't  have  to  mark  "all  that."    You  just  don't  mark  up  children's  writing  — 
this  is  something  that  our  teachers  found  out.    Many  of  my  questions  revealed 
some  vfery  profound  answers.     I  round  out  some  things  about  myself  too-.  I 
didn't  expect  to  find  that  out,  but  I  did". 

Interviv^ws,  that  is  another  technique  that  I  used.     I  take  my  little  pen 
and  pad  around  and  I  interview.     Some  teachers  view  thiV  as  a  threat.  But 
we  talk  about  it,  and  I  explain  to  them  what  I  am  doing.    And  that  I  am 
writing  a  dissertation  and' gathering  information  and  what  ever  I  can  get  is 
going  to  help  our  children. 

Tape  recorder  —  I  took  my  tape  recorder  around  and  teachers  permitted 
me  to  tape  their  class.    Not  onJ.y  the  teachers,  I  am  talking  about  my  aides, 
my  peers,  NTA  (non-teaching  assistants).     I  found  out  that  everything  makes 
the  difference.    Everything.    And  when  I  say  everything,  I  am  talking  about 
the  culture  of  the  school.     That  is  something  very  important.     It  involve 
not  only  the  school  staff,  but  the  parents  and  the  entire  community.  It' 
also  involves  the  physical  plan  of  the  building.    As  you  walk  into  my  build- 
ing you  may  say,  "How  do  children  feel  about  walking  into  a  building  with 
paint' peeling  off  the  wall  and  crumbling  on  their  heads  and  the  buckets  are  , 
in  the  hallway?"    They  feel  differently  in  Domenic's  school.     In  Domenic's 
school  ev^t7thing  is  spic  and  span.     Lt  makes  a  difference  for  a  while,  until 
you  start  doing  something  about  that.     You  start  to  consider  tKose  attitudes » 
have  special  programs,  involve  the  parents.     Are  they  concerned  with  how  the 
building  looks?    Let  thenv  come  in  and  help.    We  do  something.    But  if  my 
school  is  lover,  it's  lower  (I  won't  go  into  how  much  lower). 
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I  looked  at  California  test  scoras,  etc;  I  looked  at  how  u^awy  children 
were  placed  in  Special  Education,  in  other  words,  I  tried  to  get  the  whole 
picture* 

Tliij  is  my  third  year  an,d  I  am  still  looking  at  it.    Now  i  am  at  the 
point  of  trying  to  pull  together  and  make        :  sense  of  all  this.     And  one 
big  help  has  been  Linda  May.     Linda  is  a  rt.    archer  in  my  group,    Linda  is 
working  with  our  sixth  grade.    The  parents  have  been  very  cooperative,  Linda 
observ2s  the  children 'in  the  halls,  on  the  playgrounds,    and  listers  for  the 
kind  of  language  that  they  use.     Is  this  the  sf.me  language  that  they  use  in 
class?     (No,  it  is  not,)    Linda,  again,  is  doing  that  listening  and  she  is 
keeping  xl  up.     She  talks  to  the  children^   the  teachers  and  she  goes  out  to 
the  community.     During  the  strike,  Linda  was^down  at  t'he  Board  of  Education 
and  spoke  tor  us.    Again  this  is  within  the  culture  of  the  school,  this  is 
within  the  cultuie  of  the  community,  the  political  struggle.    Politics  is  a 
great  factor  in  the  functioning  of  a  school,     (I  saw  it  as  a  teacher  and 
see  it  in  my  three  years  as  principal,)     Linda  ard  I  sat  doxm  and  talkrd  about, 
what  are  the  forces  in  the  community  that  help  make  a  difference     i  our 
school.    What  are  the  forces  that  are  going  to  keep  [school ] open?    Those  same 
forces,  o'*r  there  that  effect  our  school  are  the  same  forces  that  effect  our 
reading  program.    They  really  do.     And  I  was  surprised, 

I  would  just  like  to  end  in  saying  that  I  am  really  involved  in  what  is 
going  on  at  my  school. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

First  Annual 
UNIVERSITY  OF,  PENNSYLVANIA 

ETHNOGRAPHY  in  EDUCATION 
RESEARCH  FORUM 

MARCH  14, 15, 16  1980 
(Fri  2pm  -  Sun  1pm) 
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HOUSTON  HALI 
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».  .  .      t  III  M 


h*ritr  *^p.ins.'roJ  bv: 

iiti  LvnU  i  for  Urban  El hn  3;5r.irhy 
Ttu  Cndu  Scliuol  of  Eduration 
Ot  lice  of  Otf~Campus  Progrtims 


FRIDAY.     MXRCH  lA 


^-5  P.M. 


COSCEpTU.MlZINs.  THE  TASK:  PERSPECTIVFS  AND  METHODOLOGY 


West 

Loungo 


7-7:45 

Vest 
Lounge 


Ch'iirperson.  Pe^'.gv  R.  Sanday,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Dj  sc^jssant :     Ros^ile  Cohen,  Temple  Unlver*;jty 

"Doing  Ethnographic  Research  In  Currlculun" 
Suma  Kurien,  Horace  Mann-Llncoln  Institute, 
Teachers  College,  Colurobia  University 

"Capturing  Reading  In  School  and  C'^nmunitv:  p 
A  Sociol in''uls  ic  Ethnography" 
David  Bloorae,  Kent  State  University 

"The  Career  Intern  Program  Revisited:  A  Cis*^  for  the  Cen- 
trality  of  Ethnography  In  Educational  Research" 
Elaine  Simon,  Private  Industry  Coi  icll 
David  Fetternan,  RMC  Research  Corporation 

"On  the  Use  of  Oualitatlve  Methods  In  Policy  Research: 

A  Review  of  Three  Multi-sire  Studies" 
,   Steven  D.  Johnson,  Cornell  University 

KEYNOTE  ADDRESS:  DELL  H.  HYMES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Chairpersons:  S.  Tenby  Owens,  David  M.  Smith 

"Blitzkrieg  &.id  Protracted  Wiifare;  or  Wars  of  Movement 
and  of  Position;  ot  Rlst-Slapplng" 


8-9:30  SPECIAL  INTEREST  CROUP  MEETINGS 

Room  b  Functions  of  Language  and  Literature 

Faciiitator:  Peggy  Miller,  Columbia  University 

Rooii  6  Life-long  Education 

raciJitdtor:  Mary  Hufford,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Room  7  Ethnography  in  Teacher  Training 

Facilitator:  J'»"ies  Larkln,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Smith  Training  Ethnographers  (The  Uses  of  Educators  as  Ethnographers) 

Room  Facilitator:  David  M.  Smith,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Pennlman  CurricuIuRi  Development  and  Implementation 

Room  raciiitator;  Jane  White,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

H:»rrlson  Ethnogiaphlc  Contributions  to  Educational  Policy 

Room  Facilitator :  Lynn  Gregory,  Temole  University 

East  Ethno5?raphv  of  Teaching 

Balconv  Faci  J  i  tatfyr  -  Hrrbert  Butler,  Western  Illinois  Unlversltv 


9:30 
West 
Lounge 


RECEPTION:  WINE  AND  CHEESE 
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♦8:30-       THE  ETMfJOCRAPUER ' ROLE: 

U:3C  ETHICAL  AND  PKACTICAL  CUSS1DERATI0N§ 

West         Chairperson:  Elijah  Anderson.  PennsVlvania 
Lounge    Discussant :   Jeffrey  Shu!*^z,  Univ.  of  Cincinnati 
"LooklnR  into  Families:  Ethnography  iv. 
the  Private  Domain" 
Jennifer  Eryce,  Teachers  College 

"Car  I  Really  Krow  MY      They  Know:  A 

Discussion  of  *        clnant  Observa- 
,  tion  for  the  Men  uUy  Retarded'' 

John  J.  Cleacon,  Harvard  University 

"Educational  Decision  Making  in 
Students'  Careers" 
Lee  Mihls,   Univ.  of  California,  L.J. 

"Ethnographic  Research  in  a  School  Setting'* 
Wm.  Donner,  Research  for  Better  Schools 

"Eth.-.ography  for  the  Studv  of  Social  Class: 
Variations  in  'Educative  Style'" 
Vera  Hamid,  Teachers  College 


WORKSHOPS 

8:30-      Ethnographic  Monitoring  of  the 
10:00    Acc,4isition  of  Language  Arts 
Skills  In  and  Out  of  School, 
HSP        University  of  Pennsylvania 

Principal  Investigator ,  Dell  Hyiies 
Presenters,  E.  Anderson,  R.  Cerpa, 
A.  Davis,  S.  Fiering,  P.  "ilmore, 
J.  Larkin,  L.  May,  D.  Smith, 
Watkins 

10:00-    Youth  Work  National  Policy 
11:00    Study;  A  Qualitative  Assessment 
of  Public  PolJ,cies  and  Programs 

HSP         Related  to  Youth  Unemployment, 
Cornell  University 
Principal  Investigator ,  Ray  Rlst 
Presenters,  W.  Holloway, 
S.  Johnson,  H.  Wiltberger 


11:30-1:00  LUNCH 


1:00- 
4:00 

Lounge 


CASE  STUDIES:  MODELS  OF  APPLICATION 

Chairperson:  Kevin  Lyons,  Pennsylvania 
Discussant:  John  GreliS,  Comegys  El.  School 

'•What  Children  Know  Thai  We  Don't:  Attitudes 
and  Interaction  In  Elementary  Classrooms" 
PancIop«  D«nton,  Arizona  State  University 

"Concepts  of  F::-my  and  Authority  Models" 
Atoanda  Dargon,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

"Case  Studies  on  Change  for  Policy  Makers" 

H.  Corbett,  W.  Firestoi^e,  RBS 
"tonflict  vs  Consensu?  Models  of  Cultuial 
Transmission  and  Ethnography  of 
Decision  Making" 
Arlene  P.  Scanlon.  L'niv.  of  Delaware 


1:00-      Team  Ethnography:  A  Plan  for 
2:30      Co-operative  Data  Gathering 
and  Analysis,  Horace  flann- 

HSP         Linco^  Institute,  Teachers 
CoU^fe,  Columbia  University 
Presenters ,  S.  Chow,  P.  Clute, 
S.  Goldman,  B.  Green,  S.  Kufien 
T.  Orr 


2:30-      Industrial  Literacy  Project, 
4:00      Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 
f^resenters ,  E.  Jacob, 
HSP         S.  Scribner 


4:00- 
6:00 

West 
Lounge 


iHt  PRACTITIONER'S  ROLE:  EDUCAfORS'  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  nTH\OCKAni\ 
Chairperson:  D.vid  M.  Smith,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Panelists:  Robert  Scanlon,  Secretary  of  Education,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Eugene  Hawser,  Chairman,  Department  of  Education,  Uilkes  Colle«;e 
imnni  Brovn.  Teacher,  Elementary  School,  Philndelphl^ 

liar  orle  Martus,  Program  Officer,  Public  Educntion,  Ford  F;>^"d';^ 
Dnmenic  Mattco.  Principal.  Eler^entary  School,  rhll.aelnhi-i 
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9:00- 

U«sc 

Lounge 


SUNDAY,  Tl\»CH 

ETHNOGRAPHIC  APPHOACHtS  TO  LUflLNCY 
Chal.'Tersrn:.  John  S2weJ»  Pennsylvania 
lis^i^ssa*'t:     Svlvla  Scrlbner,  Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics 

"Internet Ive  Sot lalization  and  Education 

the  Hmong  Iimnlprnncs:  aencROti ating 
Che  UaminR  Environment" 
Eiika  Nagy  Lert,  Brown  University 
"Sh-ring  Time:  A  Preparation  for  Literacv" 
Sarah  Michaels,  UC.  Berkeley 

•'Schooling  and  the  Acquisition  of  Written 
Literacy:  A  Descriptive  Case  Study*' 
Su$an  Florio.  Christopher  Clark. 
Michigan  Stjite  University 

"Social  Meanxngs  of  Literacy  In  an 
Alaskan  Fishing  Villas-e" 
Stephen  Reder  and  Karen  Ree-^.  ^reen. 
!k)rthwe8t  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 

"Uarnlng  to  *Read*  Stories" 
D*;nny  lay  lor.  Teachers  College 


9:00- 
10:30 

Hsr 


10:30- 
12:00 


HSP 


WORKSHOPS 
Kei^hboorhood  Hi  Glories  Proje'-l 

Museuir  of  Transportation^ 

Boston.  M.issachu'?ewt£" 
Prec^ntcrc:  J,  Bromberg,  £^1 


Literacy  Development  in  the 
Comaunity  College,  Arizona 
State  University 
Research  Co^ordinators ,  D. 
Baldwin,  B.  Brandt,  E.  Fisk, 
K.  Martens,  M.  Okun,  D.  Rich- 
ardson, I.  Sandler,  K.  Thom- 
as, C.  Vallejo 

Fesearch  Associates,  P.  Den- 
ton, E.  Warren 


12:00-1:00     CLOSING  ADDRESS:  FREDERICK  ERICKSON,  MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Chairpersons:  S.  Tenby  Owens,  David  M.  Smith 
"Some  Uses  "and  Misuses  of  Ethnography^  in  Education" 


West 
Lounge 


Credits 

Conference  Coordinator:    Tenby  Owens 

Graduate  Student  Comdttee:    Sandy  Cortclyou,  Elizabeth 

Dayton,  William  Donner,  David  Fitt,  Kathy  Hirsch-Pasek. 

Marcy  Morgan,  Ruth  Paradise,  Marilyn  Smit^,  Janet 

Theophano,  Ridie  Wilson 
Advisors*    Perry  Cilmore.  Shirley  Brice  Heath,  Dell  Hynes. 

David  Smith 

ArtsngetMtntst    Peter  Bent,  KeviA  Lyons.  Gretchen  Rossoan, 
Janet  Theophano,  Linda  Wigfall,  graduate  students  in  the 
Educational  Leadership  Program 

Coffee  Service:    Irv  Grleff 

CJterJ/i'v:  >*.onroc  Watkins,  Universitv  of  l\nnsvlvnnia 
DvpliCMting  services:    DPGraphics,  Norman  Johnson,  Fred  Mitchell 
<:recial  thanks  to  hsncy  BArtman  and  Creta  Longo  for  their 
secretarial  ^r.d  advisory  help  and  to  the  many  others  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  for  their  assistance  and  patience. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


ETHNOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH  IN  THE  SCHOOLS: 
WHAT'S  IT  ALL  ABOUT? 


5th  Annual 
College  of  Education 
Symposium 


FRIDAY,  MAY  23 

8:00  Registration, 

Coffee  &  Pastries 


8:45  Welcome 


9:00      Introduction  & 
Symposium  Panel 


May  23-24.  1980 
John  M.  Clayton  Hall 
University  of  Delaware 


Dr.  Frank  B.  Murray,  Deane 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Delaware 


■  Dr.  A.  Jon  Magoon 
College  of  Education  - 
University  of  Delaware 


Symposium  Organizers: 
A,  Jon  Magoon 
Aileen  Webb  Tobin 


Lobby 


\uditorium' 


Auditorium 


PROGRAM 


9:15  Ethnographic 
monitoring  of 
the  acquisition 
of  readin^j/ 
language  arts 
'  skills  in  and 
out  of  school?. 


Dr.'  Dell  Hymes 
^Dr.  David  Smith 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Domenic  Mateo 
Sylvia  "^ones 
John  Grelis 

Philadelphia  Public  Schools 
Perry  Gilmore 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


Auditorium 


10:15  Coffee 


Lobby 


10 : 30  Ethnographic 

mcnitbring  of  the 
acquisi  ion  of 
reading/ langxiage 
arts  skills  in  and 
out  of  schools 


(continued) 


Au.  Itorium 


11:30      Formal  Reactions       J)r,  A.  Jon  Magoon,  Moderator  Auditorium 
ani  Distussion  Pr.  Courtney  Cazden,  Invited 

Discussant,  Harvard 
Dr.  William  Foster,  Reactor 
Dr.  Peter  Pelosi,  Reactor 
Dr.  Richard  Venezky,  Reactor 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Delaware 

er|c  7.; 


*  Memoranaum 


OATEi     May  21,  1986 


-  I. 
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TO:  Speakers,  Discussants,  and  Reactors 

FROM:         Jon  Magoon  and  Alleen  Tobin  ^ 
SUBJECT:    Seating  at  the  Symposium 

In  order  to  minliulze  unnecessary  disruptions  and  to  Insure  that  everyone  will 
have  access  to  a  microphone,  we  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  plan  to  sit 
at  the  table  In  the  front  of  th«  auditorium  at  the  following  times: 


FRIDAY.  MAY  23 

8:45— lx:30 

Frank  Murray 
Jon-  Magoon 
Dell  Hymes 
David  ^th 
Domenlc  nateo 
Sylvia  Jones 
John  Grells 
Perry  Gllmore 

11:30—12:30 

Jon  Magoon 
Dell  Hymcs 
David  Smith 
Domenlc  Mateo* 
Sylvia  Jones 
'    John  Grells 
Perry  Gllmore 
Courtney  Cazden 
Bill  Foster 
Peter  Pelosl 
Dick  Venezky 

2:00—3:30 

Helen  Gouldnei!^ 
Ray  Rist 

3:45—4:45 

Jon  Magoon 
Edward  Slawskl 

4:45—6:00 


\ 


Friday,  4:45—6:00 

Joseph  Johnson  ' 
Rita  Flllos 
Michael  Hrybyk 


SATURDAY,  MAY  24 

8:45—10:45 

Aileen  Tobln 
Judith  Green 
Susan  Conlln 

10:45—12:15 

-Eileen  Tobln 
Susan  Florlo 
Judith  Green 
Susan  Conlln 
John  Ogbu 

12:15—1:30 

Judith  Green 
Susan  Conlln 
Susan  Flotlo 
John  Ogbu 
Joann  Golden 
Lucy  Frontera 
Doris  Abrams 
George  Smith 
Helen  Gouldner 
Paul  Zlsroan 
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?!thnographlc  Monitoring  of 
Childiei/s  Reading  Language  Arts  Skills 
lit  and  Out  of  Schools 

University  of  Peiin»ylvania,  Graduate  School  of  Education 

Project  Dnraflon:  November  1979  -  Nwember  1980  (Continuation 
of  a  smaller  effort  carried  out  in  1978-1979.) 


Tills  iB  a  t^am  research  project  det  Igned  to  examine  tiildrftn*s  learning 
both  in  arid  out  of  classroom  contexts  in  four  West  Philadelphia  elementary 
school  cotrariinities.    The  research  team  consists  of  five  predoctoral  students 
crained  in  ethnography  and  four  tpeinbers  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
faculty,  including  a  sociologist,  two  anthropologists,  and     professor  of 
^dOpation. 

The  thrust  of  investigation  and  analysis  is  to  use  ethnography  as  a  sup- 
pl3ncnt  to  what  teachers  can  know  of  their  pupils  end  their  learning  exper- 
iences.   To  accomplish  this,  we  and  the  teachers  are  focusing  on  the  relation- 
ship between  demands  on  children  as  learners  and  as  participants  in  inter- 
"  actions  and  on  the  relationship  between  the  lives  of  children  inside  and 
'/tslde  of  schoal  as  learning  contexts.  • 

Bach  of  the  site  researchers  wprks  with  two  teachers  to  identify  problems 
'.eachefft  encounter  in  language  arts  instruction.    The  rtsearchers  then  examine 
-.fcioe  teacher-identified  issues  as  they  work  themselves  out  in  the  classroom 
and  in  children's  out-of -school  lives. 

The  researcher  findings  are  presented  and  discussed  in  weekly  seminars 
vith  the  entire  research  team  and  are  shared  vith  teachers  both  through 
re^lar  roeetir^jf  at  the  respective  schools  and  through  a  series  of  teacher- 
research  tenm  workshops. 

In  addition  to  these  monitoring  activities  of  the  site  researcheri ,  four 
other  dimcnsicns  of  the  project  arc  proving  nlgnif leant:  1)  The  director  of 
research  and  a  vjrk-study  student  are  doing  an  ethnrgraphic  documentation 
r»f  the  entire  proj'BCt.^    2)  Tae  sociologist  of  thd  t.iam  is  doing  a  life  his- 
tory case  study  of  tba  principal  of  one  of  the  schools,  designed  to  explicate 
his  role  in  the  language  arts  instruction  and  school  community  relationships. 
.)  The  project  Lchocls  are  involved  in  a  major -re? ding-languagc  arts  curri- 
culum refora  and  the  study  should  shed  li^ht  on  the  issues  that  must  be  the 
focus  in  this  cffcvrt.    4)    This  project  is  only  one  part  of  a  larger  set  of 
relations  the  liniversity  of  Pennsylvania  Graduate  School  of  Education  has 
developed  with  the  schools  of  this  dist^ct,  the  .'.istrict  in  which  the  Univer- 
sity is  located.    For  example,  of  thf  principals  >f  all  four  schools  in  the 
^noject  are  enrolled  in  a  special  education  progran  at  the  University  and  are 
all,  as  part  of  their  studies,  examining  the  proce'js  of  implementing  the 
^cv  reading  curriculum. 


.lembers  of  the  Research  Tean: 

Elijah  Anderson,  3renda  Bailey,  Betry  Jean  Biugh,  Imani  Bro^m,  Robert  Ccrpa, 
Ave  Da^ris.  Susan  Flcring.  Petry  Gllmore,  John  Grelis.  Dell  Hymes,  Sylvia 
Jonps,  James  Larkin,  Mary  Lucas,  Domenic  Matteo,  Linda  May,  David  Smith, 
Margie  Stanford,  Shirley  Thompson,  Robert  Wate^-s,  Monroe  Watkins,  Carrie 
Williams 
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RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


Friday,  October       1979  ^ 

•♦;30    Resist  rat  ion 

Lobby.  Graduate  School  of  Education 

^: 15    Opening  Address 

Sti  tier  Hall ,  Room  0-21 
The  Place  of  Stenography  Jn  EdvcatlonMl 
Research 

OtlL  HY«ES:    Dean,  Graduate  School  of 
Education 

Introduction:     Kevin  J.  Lyons,  Director 
Off-Campus  Programs 

3:00    Wine  e  Cheese  Reception 

Rooms  09/10,  Graduate  SchooJ  o?  Education 


'.dturday,  October  13,  1979 

'^,00  Registration 
.m.    Lobby,  Graduate  School  of  Education 

Session  I 

"^:30    Room'C-l2  / 

OAVID  SHITH:    Univ.  of  Penn, 

h'hat  Ethnography  Can /Tell  Us  About  Schoolm 

Introduction:    Ms,  /lene  Kones 

Room  / 
JOSEPH  C.  BECKHAM;    Univ.  of  Penn. 
The  Interface  Bef.^een  Legal  Issues  and 
Educitional  Polkcy 
Introduction:    f|s.  Gretches^Rossman 


Room  B-27 

CAROLYN, BROWN:    pa.  State  Dept,  of  Ed- 
Current  Research  Projects  m  PDB 
Introduction:    Ms.  Dulaney  Oggen 

Room  C-13 

\       JOSEPH  JACOVINO;     Phi  la.  School  System 
\  Study  of  Gaming  and  Simulation  in  the 
\Classroom 
rhtroduction:    ttr.  Walter  Brown 
Room  C-23 

BRUCE  W,  KOWALSKI:    West  Chester  Area  Schools 
A  Study  of  the  West  Chester  Acea  School  ' 
District  Desegregation  Plan 
Introduction:    Mr.  Timothy  Cross 

10:30    Coffee  Break 

Lounge  Area,  1st  Fir.,  Graduate  School  of  Ed, 


Session  II 

lD:it5    Room  C-23 

^LINDA  MAY  and  SUS^N  FIERING:    Univ.  c'  Penn, 
Ethnographic  Monitoring  Project 
Introduction:     Or,  James  Larktn 

Room  C-13 

DOhENIC  MATTEO:    Phila,  School  System 
Status  0/  PCPP  Implementation  in  Philadelphia 
Schools 

Room  B-27 

CAROLYN  BROWN:     Pa.  State  Dept.  of  Ed. 
Current  Research  Projects  in  PDE 
Introduction:    Ms.  Dulaney  Ogden 


Room  C*12 

DAVID  SMITH:    Univ.  of  Penn. 

K-.Ndt  Ethnoyraphti  Can  Toll  bf*  About  Schools 

Introduction:    Ms,  llene  Kones 

Room  B-26 

PERRY  GILMORE:    Univ,  of  P«nn. 
Insights  for  Fducatto:,:    The  Case  of  sn 
Invented  LangtiaQe  for  TWo 
iMroduction:    Mr,  Walter  BrOwn 


Session  IJ] 
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Introduction:    D-.  James  Larkin 

Room  C-13 

JOSEPH  JACOVINO:    Phila.  School  Systam 
Study  of  Gaming  and  Sirrulation  in  the 
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Introduction:    Mr.  Walter  Brown 
Room  C-23 
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^rroiuc t i on :    Mr.  Timothy  CrOSS 

Room  C-12 
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Statu*  of  PCRP  Implementation  in 
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I,    THE  COMMUNITY 

BOUNDARIES  AND  OVERVIEW 

Harriet  Tubman  School  is  located  in  a  residential  area.  Immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  school  is  a  government-  housing  project,  which  features 
low  (one-level)  and  high-rise  (as  many  as  sixteen  floors)  buildings.  In 
other  directions,  predominantly  low-income  housing  prevails.  Approximately 
half  the  residents  of  the  housing  project  are  legally  within  the  boundaries 
from  which  Harriet  Tubman  draws  its  children.    Children  of  other  residents 
of  the  "projects",  as  the  housing  is  called,  must,  at  least  officially, 
attend  nearby  elementary  schools  in  whose  boundaries  they  fall. 

The  Harriet  Tubman  school 'boundaries  are  contained  within  a  raditis  of 
roughly  one  hundred  blocks  that  altogether  form  a  natural  triangle,  with 
Harriet  lubman  located  just  shy  of  the  center.     Two  sides  of  that  triangle 
would  seem  to  be  natural  schopl  boundarj*=^s  to  a  stranger  entering  the 
area,  because  thosf   sides  are  (1)  a  heavily  travelled  commercial  avenue,* 
featuring  retail  stores,  restaurants,  bars,  and  a  variety  of  other  small 
businesses,  and  (2)  a  well-travelled  street  which  is  a  dividing  line 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  projects  as  well  as  a  connecting  artery  for 
a  major  transit  intersection.     The  third  side  of  the  triangle,  which  defines 
le^al  school  boundaries,  seems  arbitrary  because  fi^nly  two  blocks  beyond  is 
^another  major  avenue,  which,  linked  with  the  two  previously  described 
arteries,  would  seem  to  form  boundaries  that,  because  of  the  transit  and 
residential  patterns,  would  be  distinguishable  to  any  outsider.  Conversations 
with  residents  reveal  that  the  third  side  of  the  school-boundary  triangle, 
prior  to  the  fifties,  was  itself  an  active  thoroughfare  for  blacks;  at 
[Present,  its  character  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  adjacent  blocks.. 

For  purposes  of  the  current  study,  the  observable  natural  boundaries 
formed  by  the  three  major  transit  thoroughfares  have  been  used  as  a  reference 
point  for  6bserving  the  community  surrounding  Harriet  Tubman;  patterns,  as 
they  arise,  that  override  the  choice  of  those  boundaries  will  be  noted  for 
what  they  are  worth. 

School  boundaries,  at  any  rate,  are  not  strictly  adhered  to,  the 
more  so  in  the  case  of  Harriet  Tubman,  which  is  a  target  or  academics-plus 
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school  for  hack-to^basics  instruction  and  is -permitted,  therefore,  to 
draw  children  from  the  entire  district.    Other  reasons  for  enrolling 
children  from  outside  the  boundaries  include  thfe  following:     Q.)  preferences 
for  siblings  of  previous  enrollees  wljpse  pai^ents  have  moved  outside  the 
boundaries;   (2)  enrollees  whose  parents  have  gi^en  a  false  address,  that 
6i  a  relative  or  friend  living  within  school  'boutidcir ies  :   (3)  preferences 
^iven  to  the  children  of  former  graduates;  and  (4)  SNTTipatftetic  and 
instructional  links  with  particular  pre-school  Drograms. 

In    ddition,  parents  of  children  living  within  the  boundaries  may 
elect  for  i  variety  of  reasons  to  send  their  children  to  a  school,  public 
or  private,  oth^r  than  Harriet  Tubman.     Reasons  may  include  the  above,  as 
applied  to  another  school,  or  a  reasons  such  as  the  following:  Harriet 
Tubman  has  an  older  building  than  another  public  school  close  by  and  doesn't 
look  as  "clean". '  Within  the  triangle,  there  is  one  eleftientary  school 
other  than  Harriet  Tubman,  a  parochial  school  with  a  history  of  serving 
various  ethnic  minorities.     Parents  who  can  afford  to  do  so  and  who  believe 
that  their  children  will  receive  a  better  and  more  protective  education  in 
the  Catholic  school  may  send  their  children  to  St.  Mary's. 

Inside  the  triangle,  the  major  number  of  structures  are  low  to  low- 
middle-income  residencies,  including  single-family  homes  as  well  as 
apartment  and  roening  houses,  most  of  the  latter  of  which  were  at  one  time 
single-family  homes.    There  are  few  blocks  which  do  not  contain  at  least 
one  and  usually  more  vacant  and/or  boarded-up  properties,  some  of  which 
are  gutted  by  fire  or  ravaged  by  vandalism  and  often  serving  as  play  areas 
for  children  (surreptitiously)  or  gathering  places  jfor  men  engaged  in 
crap-shooting  or  activities  of  a  like  nature.  tpe  other  hand,  many 

properties,  roughr^  a  third  of  the  triangle,  ar^w&ll-kept  individual 
dwellings,  most  of  them  sprinkled  throucjhout  the  area.  ^  Rou^hlv  ten  blocks 
can  be  pointed  to  as  having  consistently  c^rdered  and  cared-for  residencies. 


At  the  wes-ternmost ,  broad  side  of  tl|e  triangle,  which  tapers  to  a 
point  at  its  eastern  end,  are  the  government  housing  projects.     The  eascern 
section  of  the  triangle  contain^  a  housing  development  that  was  constructed 
for  senior  citizens  bv  the  church  which  has  the  lnr;^est  Protestant  congregation 
in  the  triangle.     In  addition,  vacant  lot^  are  sprinkled  throughout  the 
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triangle,  and  re*;idents  spt^culate  continually  about  the  fate  of  <hQse  lots* 
Amon^  the  sp:?cuV'tions  are  that  (1)  the  city  wants  tp  'tear  down — or  allpw 
to  fall  down — as  meny  houses  as  possible  so  that  it  will  be  easier 
eventualU  to  remove  ill  black  residents  and  rebuild  the  area  for  whites  to 
occupy  and  (2)  one  or  both  of  the  two  universities  (or  hospitals)  in  that 
section  of  trie  citv  intend  to  expand  their  holdings  and  influence  to 
include  first  the  vacant  areas,  then  all  the  triangle.     Vacant  lots  and 
houses  are  ^also  a  target  of  controversy  amonjs  the  civic-minded,  as  to  vhat 
should  be  done  to  develop/rehabilitate  them. 

vflthin  thi^-  triangle,  institutions  with  education  af  their  primary 
function  include  the  pwo  elementary  schools,  Harriet  Tubman  and  St.  Mary's, 
as  well  as  seve     1  T)re-school  programs .     In  addition,  the  churches  have 
tlf'iir  own  Bible-study  groups  and  Sunday  schools  for  relir'ous  instruction. 

There  are  approximate i.y  fifteen  churches  inside  and  bordering  the 

triangle.     Churches  by  far  are  the  most  conspicuous  institution.  Denominations 

include* Catholic ,  Pentecostal  and  Holiness,  A.M.E. ,  and  Baptist.  Buildings 
« 

themselves  racige  from  the  traditional  stone  striictures  with  steeples  and 
leaded-glass  landows  to  a  variety  of  adaptations  based  on  th.:^  r':?30urces 
at  hand — e.g.,  renovated  garage  ^'ith  jipiulated     ,ained  glH:5s,  refurbished 
movie  theater,  store-fronu  ^nd  house-front  models. 

Small  businesses  frora  a  third  type  of  institution — barber  anc  beauty 
shops,  randy  stores,  coiner  grocery  stores,  an  occasional  take-out 
sandwich  shop,^  a  few  bars,  a  funeral  home,  a  thrift  store. 

The  prevailing  atmosphere  of  the  triangle,  however,  is  resi--^  ^ntial , 
low-income.     The  casual  parser-through  would  see  an  essentially  run-downf 
neglected  area,  with  occasional  indications,  such  af^  the  architecture  of  the 
larger  churches  and  socne  of  the  houses,  that  the  aiea  had  seen  much  better 
dciV's.  • 

In  comparison  with  surrounding  cominunities ,  all  of  which  have  na>mes, 
the  triangle  is  5  no-man's  land,  an  expression  used  on  occasion  by  residents, 
particularl>   in  lamenting  the  fact  that  no  funds  are  Torthcoming  from  the 
city  or  elsewhere  to  make  the  area  a  target  of  revitaliz'^tion.  The 
designation  "triangle"  is  used  at  times  b>  residents  to  identify  thei. 
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community,  although  the  term  is  not  official — that  is,  you  cannpt  use  it  in 
other  areas  pf  the  city  and  expect  anyone  to  know  what  community  you  are 
referring  to,    "Triangle"  as  a  name  Is  inadequate  unless  used  by  residents 
as  an  in-tenn  serving  the  purposes  of  the  moment,  because  depending  on 
your  perspective;  the  triangle  (s)  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the  major 
arteries  may  be  of  varying  proportions, 

Othei.  tfcrms  used  to  cjesignate  the  area  may  be  "up  the  way"  or  "down 
the  way*',  depending  on  the  direction  of  departure.    A  person  speaking  to 
another  while  standing  in  the  communJty  east  of  the  triangle  would  say, 
"Are  you  going  up  the  way?"  in  referring  to  the  triangle.     However,  fchat 
same  person,  if  standing  in  a  community  either  ttf  the  far  west  of  the  triangl 
or  southwest  or  northwest  would  say,  "Are  you  going  down  the  way?"  Similarly 
the  community  east  of  the  triangle  (down  the  way)  is  the  "bottom",  and  the 
community  to  the  far  west  is  the  "top".     The  triangle  itsell   in  the  latter 
setof  designations  might  accurately  be  called  "the  tup  of  che  bottom."  llie 
designations  can  be  understood  in  light  of  the  fact  Chat  the  farther  west 

r 

(towards  the  top)  or  "up  the  way"  one  travelled,  the  more  privileged  were 
^he  neighborhoods  economically — so  that  at  any  point  along  the  way,  whethei 
"up"  or  "down"  or  "bottom"  or  "top'v,  the  speakt would  be  stating  his  or 
her  placement  geographically  according  to  the  economic  and  social  realities. 

The  major  service  agencies  in  the  community  are  located  either  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  streets  (or  avenues)  bordering  the  triangle 
or  are  located  just  outside  the  triangle,  within  a  block  or  two.  Those 
agencies  xnclude  city  recreational  facilities:  health  service  facilities 
foi  physical,  dental  and  emotional  problems;  a  "Y";  and  one  federally  funded 
agency  for  combatting  poverty.     In  addition,  a  nost  office,  private  legal 
and  real-estate  agenceis,  and  a  commercial  skating  rink  are  located  at  the 
borders  of  the  triangle.  ^ 

The  major  coiranercial  avenue  which  borders  one  side  of  the  triangle 
features  retail  andwholesale  stores  soils  housewaies ,  plumbing  fiktures, 
auto  hardware,  and  the  like*     Also  on  the  "avenue",  as  it  is  called'^  are 
steak  shops,  barber  and  beauty  shops,  numerous  bars,  used  furniture  stcTres, 
and  miscellaneous  small  businesses,  '  * 

Several  bus  routes  frame  the  criangle,  taking  passengers  into  the 
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downtovm  area  of  .the  city  and  back  ag^in,    However,  only  one  bus  travels 
Inside  the-  trinnple,  making  connections  with  lines  outside  the  triangle 

but  also  taking  passengers  into  the  heart  of  the  downtown  area  and  back 

again*  *  ^) 

One  agency  head,  who  had  worked  previously  in  two  otViei  low-income 
areas  of  the  city,  stated  that  she  felt  the  triangle  residents  were  better 
off  than  resi^onts  of  many  low-income  areas  because  of  t;he  number  and 
variety  of  services  available  and  also  because  transit  routes  are  convenient- 
There  is  no  sense  of  geographical  Isolation  from  other  parts  of  the  city. 
Her  appreciation  of  the  accessibility  of  the  area  is  shared  by  others.  If 
no  other  reason  is  given  by  residents  of  all  descriptions  for  believing  their 
community  must  eventually  be  "'taken  over",  the  Doint  of  its  strategic 
location  is  alwavs  mentioned,     ''All  you  have  to  do  is  stay  on  the  avenue 
and  you're  in  the  heart  of  the  city  or  you're  in  the  suburbs,  whichever  ' 
you  want  to  be,"    Residents  are  accustomed  to  seeing  rush-hour  automobile 
traffic  on  the  avenue  taking  suburbanites  into  their  city  offices  and  out 
again. 

During  winter  daytime  hours  the  community  is  usually  quiet.  Streets 
are  empty  except  during  the  hours  that  people  are  going  t^  work  ani  leaving 
work  or  the  hour  that  the  schoolo  release  pupils  and  staff.     Winter  nights 
inside  the  triangle  are  still  and  quiet.     The  obvious  activity  is  occurring 
on  the  avenue,  inside  the  bars  or  with  occasional  groups  of  young  and  older- 
men  fraternizing  along  the  sidewalks. 

When  the  uaather  is  warmer,  elderly  people  can  be  seen  sitting  on 
porches  or  lending  their  plants  and  talking  to  neighbors.     Perhaps  an 
older  person  will  be  seen  trimming  a  hedge  or  walking  a  dog.  Particularly 
near  the  eastern  comer  of  the  triangle,  pockets  uf  men  between^  the  ages 
20-50  can  be  seen  seated  on  norch  steos  or  gathered  ortside  one  of  the 
few  bars  internal  to  che  triangle?  or  standing  on  the  perch  of  a  vacant 
house.     Children  play  their  line  -amer,,  called  "steps",  or  the  sidewalks  or 
in  the  street  near  the  curb.     Ten  or  more  children  of  varying  ages  can 
or  ten  be  seen  during  the  day  of  f  and  on  until  darK,  plaving  group  singing 
and  dancing  games.     One  parent  of  a  ten-year-old  boy  stated  that  she 
started  restricting  the  movements  of  her  son,  telling  him  where  she  had 
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"better  not  see  him  again",  •■b°r.  she  passed  a  corner  one  day  and -saw  him 
watching  a  group  of  boys  his  age  playing  "craps"  within  yards  of  older  men 
doing  the  same  thing.     She  complained  about  the  insensitivJ ty  of  "some 
adults",  whc  made  it  difficult  to  raise  children  in  the  way  she  felt  was 
proper. 

Other  triangle  activities  during  warm  weather  include  block  parties 
and  outdo<?r  church  fairs,  the  la'^ter  of  which  can  last  several  d^ys ,  with 
toed  provided  and  recreation  for- the  children  of  the  neighborhood.  Church 
fairs  £fre  often  announced  to  the  public  by  use  of  homemade,  print^J  banners 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  building.     The  banners  are  used  in  the 
triangle  to  announce  varying  types  of  events— -e, g, ,  political  rallies; 
church  elebrations  around  a  theme  (Year  of  the  Family);  a  ulock  party 
(Galaxy  Seven);  or  a  protest  (Ni^w  Elevators— :No  More  Repairs)  conducted  in 
the  streets. 

During  all  3ea5;ons,  the  movement  of  people  is  more  obvious  on  the 
avenue  and  in  the  government  housing  project  than  elsewhere.    The  projects 
form  a  community  within  themselves,  aod  residents  often  don't  identify  wi^h  , 
the  rest  of  the  triangle  as  community,  especially  if  they  did  not  grow  up 
in  the  area.     The  projects  are  located  officially  in  a  neighborhood  that' h  s 
a  name,  although  school  boundaries  as  well  as  the  natural  geographical 
boundaries  described  earlier,  tie  at  least  half  the  project  buildings  to  the 
triangle.     City  census  tracts  place  Harriet  Tubman  itself  in  the  named 
area  although  most  of  the  school's  mileage  (as  opposed  to  population  density) 
for  drawing  children  is  confined  to  the  ''no-man's  land"  that  is  the  major 
portion  of  the  triangle. 

HISTORY  ^ 

■  People  of  German  descent  predominated  in  the  triangle  in  the  middle 
to  late  nineteenth  century  and  were  joined  by  Irish  people  in  the  late  , 
nineteenth -^and  early  twentieth  centuries.     The  resident  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  German  National.     In  tho  early  1900's  Irish  people  were  sufficiently 
represented  in  the  area  that  names  in  the  church  records  began  Co  reflect 
the  population  change  (The  church  now  has  a  black  congregation),    A  lesser 
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number  of  Jews  resided  in  the  area  as  well  as  a    Jmbcr  of  blacks, 
Roman  Church  records  show  the  name  of  at  least  one  bla^.k  person  as  early  as 
1900.    Blacks  in  the  area  socially  and  vocationally  »    re  represented  by  a 
greater  number  of  "upper-class  persons"— teachers  and  post  office  workers 
and  a  few  doctors — proportionately  than  whites,  who  were  mainly  blue-collar 
workers*    Whites  worked  for  the  railroad;  poorer  blacks  worked  for  a  local 
laundrv.    The  trian^^le,^  in  comparison  with  surroundin<;  neighborhoods,  was 
always  middle  ground,  neither  as  d^'slrable  as  areas  further  •/est  nor  as 
undesirable  as  the  community  immediately  east.     The  movement  of  improvement 
for  whites  was  from  two-storey  houses- to  three-storey  houses  in  the 
immediate  area,  then  farther  west  and  finally  out  of  the  city  and  into  the 
sulwrbs.     The  movement  for  blacks  was  from  side  streets^  where  poorer 
families  lived,  to  certain  mai^  streets  in  the  triar    te,  then  farther  west. 

Reasons  for  the  shifts  in  population  are  manifold,  Coqtributing 
factors  were  the  gre^t  migrations  of  blaclcs  from  the  South  after  the  World 
Wars,  with  the  consequent  flight  of  whites,        well  as  more  local  econoi^c 
•reasons,  such  as  the  failure  of  the  railroad  which  had  employed  many  resident 
whites.     Stability  of  population  was  never  as  much  a  surety  as  the  old- 
timers  like  to  imagine,  however,  as  people  were  always  seeking  to  ''better 
themselves"  by  moving  in  whatever  direction  geographically  constituted 
improvement  in  their  sights.    The  shifts  were  ^la^^  shifts,  then  racial 
shifts  of  popLlation,  followed  by.  more  clrss  shifts.     Finally  there  was  a 
move  awav  from  the  neighborhood  by  blacks  who  coul^  afford  to  move.  Reasons 
for  their  flight  in  luded  the  fact  that  real  estate  speculation  by  whi|;e-. 
who  had  bought  houses  cheaply  from  owners,  anxious  to  leave  the  area, 
resulted  iifi  the  prevalence  in  inexpensive  apartments  and  quarters  of  a 
nature  that  attracted  transient  residents  rather  than  permanent  ones; 
those  properties  suffered  indifferent  care  at  the  hands  of  both  absentee  ^ 
landlords  rnd  temporary  tenants.     Further  removal,  both  forced  and  voluntary, 
occurred  when  government  housing  was  built,  bringing  into  the  neighborhood 
large  numbers  of  'lew-income  blacks  and  welfare  recipients.    Many  blacks 
left  for  the  same  reasons  th^  whites  had  ?eft  before  them:     to  reside  in  . 
neighborhr jds  that  repres^ftt^  econoT)ic  and  social  betterment  as  well  as 
to  flee  new  residents  of  unccL^tain  means. 
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Relations  among  the  races  through  the  -  twenties,  thirties  and  forties — 
throughout  the  years  the  area  was  mixed  racially — were  "cordial"  ccording 
to  the  testimony  of  older  residents.     "Everybody  got  along  fine/* -is  the 
statement  consistently  used  to  describe  race  relations  through  that  period, 
which  older  residents  think  of  as  having  been  a  golden  age.     Business  was 
booming  on  the  main  avenue;  people  did  not  have  to  zo  far  afield  to  satisfy 
their  shopping  needs.     Although  the  representation  of  goods  and  services 
was  much  the  same  as  now,  quality  of  merchandise  was  of  a  higher  ordef  th^n 
currently;  that  is,  quality  was  competitive  with  what  residents  could 
find  in  other  shopping  .areas  of  the  city. 

On  the'Ovher  hand,  evidences  are  that  racial  boundaries  were  under- 
stood.    Certain  theaters  were  either  off-limits  to  blacks  or  were  accessible 
only  at  certain  times  or  under  certain  circumstances — i.e.,  certain  days 
with  seats  in  the  balcony  or- on  the  upper  floor.     Also,  it  was  understood 
that  blacks  went  mainly  to  Harriet  Tubman  and  Jews  to  another  public  school, 
Irish  mainly  to  another.     The  whites  who  attended  Harriet  Tubman  before  it 
became  a  black'  school  and*  then  sporadically  for  a  few  years  through  the  late 
twenfie.s  were  mainly  Irish.    Certain  clubs  and  recreational  spots  were 
black;  others  were  Irish.     Black-owned  businesses  were  originally  confined 
to  a  lesser  avenue  in  its  accessibility  in  the  triangle  than  the  main 
thoroughfare. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  older  male  residents,  tnere  were 
"racial  waijs"  at  times  among  the  childten  and  young  adults,  but  the 
skirmishes  consisted  of  hand-to-hand  fighting,  rock  throwing,  and  the  like. 
As  one  man  said,  "Nobody  killed  anybody." 

The  thirties,  forties  and  fifties  were  the  golden  years  of  Harriet  Tubman, 
by  the  accounts  of  school  personnel  and  former  pupils  af\d  residents*  Those 
were  the  years  when  the  school  had  as  its  principal  the  woman  around  whose 
personality  and  leadership  the  tradition — exemplary  appearance,  behavior  * 
and  Scholarship — was  begun. 

« 

Harriet  Tubman  \/as  one  of  four  public,  elementary  schools  in  the  City 
which  were  preferred  schools  for  blocks — i.e.,  schools  to  which  black 
teacl'iers  and  other  personnel  were  sent  instead  of  to  the  schooJs^ith 
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predominantly  white  or  all-white  student . bodies.    The  board  of  education 
maintained  two  lists — according  to  the  impressions  of  teachers,  administrators 
and  interested  residents — one  for  black  teachers  and  one  for  whites.  And 
the  black  teachers  were  directed  to  the  four  schools  with  black  student 
populations,  of  which  Harriet  Tubman  was 'one.    As  such,  the  school  became 
a  concentrated  focus  and  expression  of  the  values,  aspirations,  concerns 
and  activities  of  a  core  of  black  educators,^  Those  educators  and  their 
black  charges  constituted  a  select  group — a  cultural  enclave  surrounded  by 
schools  that  were  overwhelTTiinc;ly  or  exclusively  white—who  were  self-conscious 

^about  their  existence  and  the  significance  of  it.     The  mission  of  Harriet 
Tubman's  educators  was  admitte(^ly  not  just  to  teach  basic  skills  but  to 
drill  the  students  in  the  ways — manners,  speech,  appearance  and  knowledge — 

'  of  cultivated  or  "cultured**  preparedness. 

During  the  years  of  racial  shift  to  a  predominantly  black  residency — 
the  late  thirties  and,  most  especially,  the  f or ties^-b lack-owned  businesses 
moved  to  the  major  thcfroughf are  alongside  older,  white-owned  firms,  some  of 
the,l.iitter  of  v\iic\:  remain  to  the  present  day.     Episcopal  and  other  churches 
became  Baptist  or  A.M.E.  or  Holiness  in  the  fiftieg.     Theaters  were  converted 
into  churches. 

'  By  the  fifties  the  triangle  had  only  a  few  Itish  and  Jewish  older 

.  residents  remaining.     The  fifties  and  the  early  sixties  brought  the  dramatic 

upheavals  of  uri>an  renewal—or  ''removal",  as  it's  called  by  residents. 

In  the  „mid-n*  f  ties  government  housing  was  built~thc  housing  that  is  pointed 

-      '  J,  « 

to  by  both  school  personnel  and  triangle  residents  as  being  the  generating 

point  of  numerous  setbacks  to  the  comnunity:     crime,  drugs,  transiency, 

schoQl  behavior  problems.     The  impact  of  the  projects  is  both  real  and. imagined; 

project  residents  tend  to  be  scapegoats  when  the  source  of  cn  ill  cannot 

be  identified — e.g.,  the  culprits  in  ,i  wave  of  purse-snatching  or  a  hold'-up 

or  burglary.     Project  residents  themselves,  original  residents,  point  to  a 

time  when  the"  projects  were  built  th^t  that  buildings  and  the  atmosphere^ 

were  ''beautiful^ "    They,  too,  describe  deterioration  and  blame  "irrei;ponsible 

young  mothers''  or  '^indifferent  administrators*'  or;  casually,  a  host  of  other 

causes.    Project  residents  who,  or  whose "families  are,  indigenous  to  the 

area  do  not  see  -tlemselves  necessarilv  as  bting  part  of  an  unfortunate 
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turn  in  the  historical  continuity  of  the  area:     the  projects  brought  new 


downswing* 

The  consensf     ot  residents  encountered  in  this  study — project  residents 
and  tri.ingle  residents—is  that  the  neighborhood  Is  no  worse  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago,  ai>d,  in  some  ways,  is  better.    Gang  activity  has  lessened; 
traffic  in  the  hard  druRS  is  either  dimiuished  or  less  obviously  prevalent; 
hold-ups  of  busineobes  and  house  break-ins  related  to  drug  traffic  are 
less  frequent  occurrences.     Rarely  doeS  anyone  say  that  the  neighborhood  is 
steadily  declining;  a  more  popular  belief  is  that  the  decline  has  gone 
about  as  far  as  it  wtll  go;  and  the  area,  because  of  forces  that  will  act 
upon  it  from  outride — specifically,  the  rcclainin^  cf  the  are;#by  whites — 
will  eventually  beco^^e  prime  residential  and  commercial  territory, 

DE>!OGRAPHY 

School  boundaries  for  Harriet  Tubman  occupy  mosc  of  one  citv  census 
tract  and  a  portion  of  another.     U..^.  census  flexures  for  both  tracts  .  fleet 
steady  pooulation  decreases  between  1950  and  3  970.     In  both  de^^ades 
Dopulation  densicv  for  the  two  tfacts  was  moderate  as  compared  with  the 
res*  of  the  citv. 

Total  Donulation  fit^iues  for  Tracts  A  and  B  combined  were  approximately 
12,500  nersons  in  1960  and  9,000  in  1970.     Exact  figures  for  the  triangle, 
as  described  in  the  Community  Overview,  are  not  available,  as  that  area 
straddles  both  tracts.    However,  a  reasoTrable^stimate  15^-^,-500  to  5,000 


decade  I960  to  1970.     Census  figures  snow  non-whites  accounting  for  95  to 
-96  per  cent  of  the  population  from  1960  onward.     Between  the  I960  and  the 
1970  census,  the  numbers  of  non-whites  of  ethnic  backgrounds  other  than 
black  increased,  although  the  increase  was  small — roughtlv  three  to  four 
times  the  number  listed  in  the  1960  census  but  accounting  for  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  pooulation. 

The  percentage  of  resident     of  both  tracts  below  the  age  of  nineteen 
was  ahovf  the  city  average,  especially  for  the  tract  that  Includes  the 


blood  and  a  youthful  vitality  tp  neighborhoods  that  were  already  on  the 


one-third  In  the 
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housing  proiects,  in  1960.     From^ the  1960  census  to  the  1970  census  a 
decrease  was  evident  in  miinbers  of  voung  people,  as     i  total  population 
figures.    Population  per  household  in  the  1970  census  was  rouf^hly^ average 
for  the  city  (2.96)  but  slightly  higher  for  the  tract  that  includes  tne 
prelects  (Tract  A). 

Median  family  income  was  among  the  lowest  iiu  the  city  as  reflected 
in  the  1959  anc'  1969  census  figures  for  both  tracts. 

Unemployment  figures  In  both  tracts  in  1960  and  1970  were  among  the 
highest  in  the  city  (6.0  or  more).     The  numbers  of  white-collar  workers 
employed  showed  increase  in  the  1970  census;  however,  figures  for  the  total 
numbers  emr loved  dropped. 

Ar'^-^rding  to  1970  rensus,  20.0  to  34.9  per  cent  of  residents  of  both 
tracts,  twentv-five  years  of  age  or  older,  h:*id  attained  hieh  school 
dinlomas,  as  compared  with  a  city  average  of  3^.9  oer  cent. 

Housing  figures,  la  accord  with  population  decrease,  showed  decreases 
in  percentages  in  total  nuniber  of  occupied  units  and  total  owner-occupied 
units  in  1960  and  1970  in  both  tracts.     There  was  an  increase  in  vacant 
units  in  Tract  B  in  1970  by  approximately  seventy-five  units.  Percentage 
increases  in  housing  occurred  also  in  j^e  nuii^rs  of  multi-unit  structures 
av  .lable  in  both  tracts.     At  the  same  time,  the  percentage  of  ovt!r^ijwded 
housing  units  decHned  for  Tracts  A  and  B  between  1960  and  1970  by  roughlv 
six  points. 
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CHURCHES 

Of  the  fifteen  or  so  churches,  the  ones  that  are  rot  traditional  in 
structure  are  sometimes  difficult  to  identify  because  a  housefront  may  serve 
as  home  for  a  small  congregation,  and  the  only  indication  of  the  building's 
u3e  may  be  a  hand-printed  board  in  one  window,  giving  the  name  of  the  church, 
the  pastor's  none,  and  the  hours  of  service,    Denominations  represented 
are  Roman  Catholic  (one  church).  Holiness  and/or  Pentecostal,  A,M.E.  (African 
Methodist  Episcopal),  and  Baptist,     Baptist  churches  outnumber  the  others. 

Most  pastors  live  outside  the  triangle;  a  few  who  arr  elderly  reside 
near  their  churches.     In  one  instance,  the  pastor  is  semi-retired  and  ailing. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  chuich  next  door  t(V  his  house  and  has  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  for  much  of  his  mature  life.    He  has  seen  his  congregation 
dwindle  and  complains  that  people  dbn't  realize  how  much  it  costs  to 
keep  a  building  operative;  the  churth  itself  is  modest  but  traditional  in 
structure.    The  congregation  is  composed  of  people  of  middle  to  elderly  years* 
There  is  virtually  no  youth  component.     The  church  in  question  is  typical 
of  fhe  smaller  institutions;  the  congregations  are  dwindling  and  are  composed 
of  older  people,  in^ny  of  whom  once  lived  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  but 
now  reside  farther  afield.     Pastors  complain  that  although  Sunday  school 
hours  arc  posted,  children  do  not  come.    Only  in  the  larger  '^hurches;  with 
congregations  numbering  in  the  hundreds  or  more,  is  there  evidence  of 
substantial  youth  participation. 

Typically  only  a  small  percentage— perhaps  5%-- -of  any  congregation  in 
the  triangle  is' composed  of  residents.     Others  are  people  who  lived  in  the 
triangle  or  bordering  neighborhoods  at  one  time  and  ^lave  moved  away  (or 
whose  families  livqd  there  once)  or  people  who  live  in  the  general  area  of 
the  city  (west,  as  opposed  to  east,  south  or  north)  that  the  triangle  is  a 
tiny  part  of,  or  people  who  never  lived  either  in  the  triangle  or  in  border-  ^ 
ing  communities.     One  pastor  of  a  large  chur-h  stated  that  75%  of  his 
congregation  were  geographically  linked  with  people  from  two  small  Southern 
comraunities.    Relatives  and  friends  who  followed  others  North  during  the 
migrations  of  blacks  from  South  to  North  between  and  after  the.  World  Wars 
tended  to  attend  a  common  church  even  if  they  weren't  able  to  reside  in  the 
same  section  of  the  city.     Pastors  may  or  may  not  know  much  about  the 
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community  of  which  the. church  is  a  part.    In  one  instance,  the  pastor  sai-'. 
he  had  hei»rd  of  Harriet  Tubmanj  however,  he  was  not  certain  which  direction 
the  school  was  located  or  how  close  by  it  was  (a  matter  of  a. few  blocks). 
In  other  instances,  pastors  have  grown  up  in  the  general  community,-  if 
not  in  the  triangle  itself,  and  are  active  in  civic  and  political 
organizations  affecting  the  triangle,  whether  thoy  are  currently  residents 


or  not. 


Churches  are  easily  themost  visible  institutions.  Cooperative 
behavior  among  them,  however,  is  limited  and  Is  dependent  on  factors  not 
necessarily  related  to  commonality  of  denomination  or  geography.  One 
pastor  stated  that  tae  pastors  of  churches  with  strong  "born  again"  doctrines 
tended  to  know  one  another,  although  my  observations  were  not  such  either 
to  prove  or  disorove  the  contention.     One  of  the  larger  churches  invites  the  , 
congregations  of  neighboring  churches  to  a  community  get-together  each  ycir. 
On  the  last  occasion,  three  churches  out  of  the  ten  invited  sent  repreientatives, 
The  .--ttitudes  are  not  antagonistic,  however,  but  non-involved. 

In  spite  of  the  visibility  of  the  churches  in  numbers,  their  impact 
on  the  triangle  is  uncertain.    IVhat  impact  there  is,  is  not  so  much  organiza- 
tirnal--program,  institutional  assertives-as  individual.     Triangle  residents 
do.i't  necessarily  attend  the  churches  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  chu-ch 
.congregations  are  not  representative  of  the  triangle.     On  the  other  hand, 
key  individuals—several  teachers  at  Harriet  Tubman;  persons  active  in 
civic  and  political  activities  affecting  the  triangle;  the  head  of  the 
tenants'  council  at  the  federal  housing  project— do  attend  churches  in  the 
triangle.    Also,  at  least  three -of  the  pastors  are  most  yoc/l  and  active  in 
triangle  conce-ns.    Two  of  those  pastors  grew  up  in  or  near  the  triangle. 

There  is  no  organizational  link  between  the  churches  and  Harriet  Tub 
As  stated  earlier,  knnsledge  of  and  interest  in  the  school  varies  from 
pastor  to  pastor.    -Several  pastors  sta'ced  that  there  should  be  mere  -ontact 
between  personhel  of  the  school  and  churches,  and  one  pastor  was  hopeiul 
that  my,  inquiries  and  activities,  as  researcher,  might  help  to  bring 
about  som-   mutually  beneficial  interaction.      Several  pastors  stated  that^ 
they  wer^ interested  in  starting  a  tutorial  program  as  part  of  the  church's 
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services  to  the  community;  in  one  instance,  a  program  had  been  stajrtfed  and 
cancelled  for  lack  of  consistent  volunteei  help.    Pastors  generally  did 
not  know  the  principal  of  Harriet  Tubman  personally ; ^several  said  they 
knew  "of  hJm". 

Except  for  the  church  participation  of  individuals,  the  major  link 
between  school  and  church  is  that  of  the  children.    The  children  of  the 
triangle  pa  "ticlpate  in  summer  activities— Bible  school  And  day  camp  and  free 
breakfast  programs— and  such  activities  as  Scouting  and  3^ter-school 
recfeational'/tutori^i  programs  when  the  I'^ter  are  in  force.    One  pastor 
said  that  the  children  come  to  church  activities  first  and  that  they 
sometimes  bring  the  adults  in  lacer. 

Child^n  less  frequently  or  consistently  attend  Sunday  school.  The 
hope  of  the  churches  is  that  the  special  programs  will  attract  the  attention 
of  the  children,  who  vill  then  become  regular  church  attenders.     In  fact, 
one  church  person  complained  that  "when  the  food  is  gone,  the  children 

are,  too,"  — 

In  the  one  Bible  school  I  observed,  teachers  fended  to  be  non-residents 

and  assistants,  residents.     The  leader  of  the  school,  who  was  a  public 
school  teacher  (not  Harriet  Tubman)  on  vacation  envisioned  herself  and  her 
program  as  something  of  a  cultural,  religious  and  educational  oasis.  She 
saw  her  mission  as  being  that  of  upgrading  the  youngsters— neighborhood 
children  and  volunteer  alUes~in  their  cultural,  educational  and  religious 
awareness • 

An  Incident  Illustrates  the  fact  that  individual  churches  are  "communities" 
within  themselves,  relating  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  within  the  ranks 
of  their  own  and  not  to  other  church  communities r 

Over  a  period  of  some  weeks,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  larger 
churches  was  engaged  In  uhe  task  of  flndlhg  living  space  for-an  elderly 
member.     The  member  had  no  living  relatlv,es  and  was  functioning  in  a  state 
of  111  health.    Efforts  to  turn  up  space  within  the  corigregatlon  were 
proving  fruitless;  several  possibilities  had  been  explored,  and  one  temporary 
placement  had  been  secured,  which  then  had  proven  inappropriate .» 

Qne  institution  within  the  community  Is  a  conspicuously  large,  modern 
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nursing  home  operated  by  the  church  of  another  denomination^    The  nursing 
.  om,  is  within  wsy  walking  distance  pf  tbQ  chujrch  in  cjue^tipn  and  bpd  been 
founded  to  serve  primarily  resident  of  the  area — triangle  and  surrounding 
communities— regardless  of  denominational  preference, 

To  an  outsider,  it  seemed  a  "natural''  that  the  nursing  home  should 
have  been  one  of  the  first  possibilities  explored,  since  the  elderly  member 
would  receive  professional  care  and  owuld  be  residing  in  a  clean,  bright 
facility  in  the  neighborhood  to  which  she  was  accustomed. 

Having  observed  the  representative's  frustrations  in  locating  a 
suitable  place,  I  finally  ventured  to  ask  why  he  did  not  try  to  place  the 
woman  in  the  nursing  home  described,  a  ♦'acility  that  he  passed  at  least 
several  times  irf  the  course  of  a  week,  driving  to  and  from  church  activitie.;. 
He  seemed  surprised,  then  reflective.     "You  know,"  h-^  said,  "1  never  thoughi: 
about  it."    Clearly,  he  identified  the  nursing  home  with  the  other  church. 
There  was  no  antagonism  involved,  just  a  lack  of  seeing. 

Pastors  may  be  acquainted  with  one  another  personally,  but  the  knowledge 
is  gained  apart  from  institutional  cooperation — i.e.,  personal  introductions; 
service  ow  civic  boards  and  comm"'ttees. 

BUSINESSES 

Businesses  internal  to  the  triangle  ate  mainly  small  proprietorships: 
barber  and  beauty  shops,  comer  grocery  stores  and  candy  stores,  combined 
take-out  eateries/groceries.    There  is  one  funeral  home  and  a  laundromat.  ^ 
Owners  generally . have  lived  in  the  triangle  for  30  or  more  years  and  can 
readily  talk  about  "then"  as  ODposed  to  "now".    They  are  more  likely  than 
pastors  to  have  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Harriet  Tubman  and  the  community. 

OK  ■ 

Of  owners  randoml^      >proache^,  every  one  knew  either  a  current  'or  past 
principal  (or  both)  of  Harriet  Tubman  and  had  something  to  say  about  the 
character  of  the  school.    All  felt  that  the  school  had  always -b^^n^^cod^- 
school  (in  translating  "good",  they  would  mention  graduates  or  general 
reputation  or  the  character  of  a  prinicipal  or  the  strictness  of  discipline? 
and  that  the  neighborhood  had  once  been  a  most  desirable  place  to  live.  One 
particular  barbershop  has  been  in  its  present  location  for  35  years  and  has 
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"maintained  much  of  its  clientele,     Custo:ners  range  in  age  between  AO  ^nu  more 
♦■haix  7Q  yearsTi    Gustpmer^  kuow  qu^  s^wth^^X        e,^^g^g^  in  ^  ote^dy  §t?:^A?9 

banter  with  the  proprietor,  a  man  in  his  late  60's.    Of  the  two  barbershops 
I  observed  pn  pandora  pccasipns,  the  one  on  the  avenue  had  younger  customers 
and  a  less  personal  atmosphere,  re^f lectins^  the  fact  that  businesses  on 
the  av-env'e  draw  a  greater  diversity  of  clientele  than  those  inside  the 
triangle. 

Or\  one  occasion  the  barber  in  the  trianc^le  asked  me  what  I  was  doing 
at  Harriet  Tubman,  and  I  said,  "parent  interviews  at  present/*     I  mentioned 
that  I  had  failed  to  make  contact  with  the  interviewee  for  that  day,  and 
he  suggested  that  I  interview  his  custoiPirs.    There  was  much  joking  about 

s 

whom  I  should  interview: 

Barber:     Bob  here,  he's  the  one  to  talk  to;  he's  been 
around  a  long, long  time. 

Bob:  Not  me,  not  as  Icmg  as  Mac  over  there.     He's  the  "  » 

one  to  interview.    He  can  tell  ycu  'bout  things 
going  way  back.  (Laughter.) 

Bob  and  Mac  had  attended  Harriet  Tubman  when  the  original  black 

principal  was  there.    Bob  couldn't  remember  at  first  who  the  principal  was 

although  he  had  attended  Harriet  Tubman  much  later  than  Mac,  who  was  in 

his  late  70' s.  ^ 

Barber:     Ts  she  still  alive? 

Mac:  I  don't  think  so. 

Barber:     Seemed  as  if  she  was-'around  f-or  a  long^time^ 

Interviewee:     Someone  told  me  this  once  was  the  *'toastie" 
neighborhood   'neighborhood  of  blacks  who  were 
lighter-complexioned  and  well--off  economically 
and  who  presumably  considered  themselves  to  be 
''better  than"  othr  blacks). 

Bob:  Oh,  no.     (Agreement  from  others.)     That  was  on 

the  other  side  of   Street  (a  neighborhood 

farther  west/  or  at  the  "top*').  \ 

Barber:     Fairfield  Avenue  (current  school  boundary  which 
appears  arbitrary,  because  a  more  travelled 
avenue  is  only  two  blocks  beyond)  used  to  be 
"the  place."    Everybody  came  to  Fairfield  Avanue,  ^ 

Also  to  the  club  on    Stry?t.     People  caTiit  from 

all  over  the  city.     (Sports  hero)  ti'^pd  to  come  all 
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the  ^time  to  th^t  clubj  you  know  other  peppl^ 
cam'3  if  pepple  Jike  him  were  coming, 

Mac;  *     The  numDexa  men  out  there  {Fairfield  Avenue)  kept 
their  pockets  so  full  they  couldn't  cram  any  mpre 
money  into  them,  so  many  people  were  playing, 
(Others  agree;  head  nods,  grunts.) 

Bob  lived  some  distance' from  the. shop  but  came  back  to  his  old  neighborhood 
to  get  his  hair  cut.     "l  got  my  first  cut  here/'    Ma.  still  lived  in  the 
/♦triangle.    Although  th,e  three  other  customers  didn't  enter  the  conversation 
directly,  it  was  evident  from  their  smiles  and  head  nods  in  response  to  what 
others  were  .saying,  ^s  well  as,  from  the  barber's  periodic  attempts  to  "pull 
them  out"  that  they  were  at  one  time'  or  currently  resident^,  ^ 

The  men  speculated  about  my  origins,  thenbegan  telling  me  about 
their  Southern  relatives.    Bob  said  that  black  people  live  better  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North.    The  barber  countered  that  there  are  "slums 
everywhere  and  good  neighborhoods  everywhere"  and  that  "if  you  go  'way  from 
'round  here  (immediate  community),  you  can  find  sd^e  fine  neighborhoods." 

The  conversation  was  noteworttiy  in  that  it  reflected  several  trends: 
(1)  the  attitude  that  tended  to  see  the  better  off  people  as  ha /ing  lived  ^ 
farther  west,  (2)  consensus  that  the  neighborhood  had  deteriorated  from 
a  former  position  of  having  widespread  appeal,  (3)  identification  with 
neighborhood  roots,  and  (4)  identification  of  Harr'et  Tubman  and  its 
history  with  the  character  of  a  principal. 

There  is  no .organization  internal  to  the  triangle  that  links  the 
businessmen.    Although  there- is  "a  businessmen's  association  on  th^i^ajor 
commercial  avjenue,  it  has  not  extended  membershii^  offers  to  businesses 
not  located  on  the  avenye  itself ♦ 

The  association  on  the  avenue  is  composed  of  black  and  white  owners 
of  businesses in  fact,  the  most  active  members  in  providing  financial 
support  and  attending  meetings  are  white.    According  to  the  spokesperson 
for  the  association,  70  to  75  percent  of  the  association's  support  is 
provided  by  whites.    Not  all  the  avenue's  businessmen  are  members  of  the 
araociatlon;  quite  a  few  are  in  a  state  of  quiet  disaffection  because  of 
suspicions,  justified  or  not,  about  the  role  of  the  organization  in 
lobbying  for  benefits  for  the  best  interests  of  most  as  opposed  to  the 
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interests  of  a  few,     Some  of  the  disaf ""ection  is  based  upon  differences 
with  the  spokesperson  for  the  association,  an  outspoken  and  energetic  black 
woman  who  provoKes  admiration  or  animositj^  among  residents  of  the, avenue 
more  readily  than  indifference,    -My  Inquiry  as  to  why  whiles  were  more 
]    supportive  than  blacks  of  the  association  brought  the  response  from  her 
^that  whites  see  their  support  as  being  "good  business".     She  stressed  that 
the  practical  motivation  was  more  basic. -to  the  issue  than  the  humane  where 
whites  were  concerned:     the  vulnerability  of  white  owners  in  a  predominantly 
black  area  and* their  rlesire  to  keep  the  businesses  afloat  and  lucrative.  ^ 

An  example  of  a  white  owner  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  association  as 
Paul  Stein,  who  has  operated  a  hardware  store  on  the  avenue  since  the 
early  thirties.     Stein,  who  is  Jewish  and  in  his  seventies,  spoke  readily 
about  Harriet  Tubman  and  the  neighborhood.     He  was  able  to  ^^^^  about 
older  blacks  he  knew  who  had  attended  Harriet  Tubman  although  he  faltered 
^omewTiat  when  asked  whether  Harriet  Tubman  was  in  his  memory  a  black  school 
exclusively;  he  did  say  that  blacks  mostly  attended  but  that  there  were 
some  whites.     Stein  was  anxious  to  present  a  ^^^ture  of  racial  harmony  ^ 
through  the  late  twenties  and  the  thirties  and  forties,  "before  the  foreigners        ^  . 
came."    As  it  turned  out,  "the  foreigners"  to  him  were  the  biack-s  who  had 
come  North  from  the  South  during  the  great  migrations  as  well  As  the 
urvcoirers  to  the  neighborhood^^Qm  other  parts  of  the  city.     He  stated 
repeatedly  that  the  blacks,  Jews,  Irish  arid  German  people  who  lived  in  the 
community  through  the  era  of  relative  population  stability  got  along  fine 
and  that  there  were  no  racial  problems  at  all,     "Everybody  was  the  same." 
The  circumstances  in  his  view  were  "beautiful".     St^in  knew  many  of  his 
customers  by  name,     He  reminisced  about  the  days  when  the  avenue  was  a 
"promenade" — when  people  dressed  itp  in  their  finery  in  the  l^te  afternoons 
and  the  evenings  and  strolled  conspicuously  along  the  "Pike",  as  it  was 
called  then,  to  be'  seen  and  admired  and  to  see  and  admire  others. 

Stein's  clientele,  like  that  of  most  other  businesses  on  the  avenue, 
is  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  black.     In  speaking  of  the  articles  of 
used  furniture  and  other  odds  and  ends  blocking  the  sidewalk  across  the 
street  from  his  store,  he  waved  his  hand,  as  chough  to  sweep  t^^  of fending 
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ai tides  ^way.    "There  was  none  of  this.     It  was  beautiful — beautiful/' 

St^in  had  been  robbed  twice.    He  had  spent  several  days  in  the  hospital 

for  a  bullet  woynd  sustained  on  the  firs;,  occasion,  and  he  showed  me  bullet 

holes  in  cans  of  nails  and  in  the  side  of  a  shelf  to  demonstrate  the 

ricocheting  path  one  bullet  had  taken. 

Stein  lives  in  the  suburbs.     On  bein^^  asked  the  inevitable  question, 

"l^y  don't  you  move  \our  store?"  h^  ""answered  ♦"hat  at  his  age  he  had  ro 

place  to  go. 

Stein  is  one  of  the  numbers  of  whi-te  businessmen  whose  family  histories 
are.  rooted  in  the  neighborhood.    Although  he — and  others  like  him — no  Jonger 
lives  in  the  triangle,  there  is  some  emotional  identification  retained 
with  it  and  its  residents.     Stein  was  the  first  yerson  to  tell  me'  that 
Harriet  Tubman  had  had  a  white  principal  prior  to  the  princip  ilship,  of  the 
black  woman  most  .resic^ents  believe  to  be  the  original  principal  and  that 
Harriet  Tubman  had  once  had  some  white  students.    Also,  he  had  some  knowledge 
of  landmarks  in  the ^neighborhood  historically  identified  with  blacks. 
Owners  like  Stein  balance  between  identif ica|:ion  with  residents — often 
knowing  whole  families  end  chattrng  familiarly  with  customer^  about  nephews 
and  cousins — and  aloofness  from  residents,  signified  in  part  by  their  lacic 
of  involvement  with  anything  in  the  neighborhood  that  does  not  contribute 
to  business  viability.    Unlike  the  blacks  who  work  in  the  area  and  live 
elsewhere  or  who  hend  inbtitutioris  and  live  ejtsewhere,  there  is  no  sense  " 
of  there  being  potential  for  greater  nei'ghborhood  participation.  No 
statements  are  made  by  whites  lamenting  their  own  lack  qf  involvement  or 
relating  to  the  issue  as , one  with  foreseeable  possibilities. 

Oriental  businesspersons  are  becoming  rapidly  more  visible  on  the 
avenue.    Attitudes  about  the  newcomers  are  mixed.     Some  residents  are 
resentful  because  they  believe  the  U.S.  government  has  favored  new  ^ 
immigrants  for  business  grants,  and/or  loans  in  neglect  of  blacks  who  try  to 
obtain  assistance.    Boycotts  of  businesses  operated  by  the  newccaners  are 
Mentioned  privately  as  a  possible  means  of  retaliation  but  are  not  carried 
out  in  any  recognizable  way.    Other  residents  believe  that  the  appearance  # 
of  the  Orientals  is  a  positive  sign,  particularly  if  the  o\>mers  choose  to 
live  ir 'the  community  and  to  send  their  children  to  the  local  schools. 
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Persons  of  the  latter  persuasion  contend  that  mixed-ethnic  neighborhoods 
are  always  healthier  psychologically  and  more  interesting  than  "ghetto" 
neighborhoods.    Although  the  new  busines&persons  have  Joined  the  association, 
their. residential  preference  at  present  is  not  the  triangle  or  nearby 
neighborhoods. 

»  •  , 

RECREATION 

During  the' summer  months,  sports  leagues  hnd  teams  provide  competitive 
play  for  'youngsters  and  adults.    Although  leagues  and  teams  generally  are 
affiliated  with  a  recreational  facility  because  of  use  of  grounds  and 
sometimes  equipment,  the  impetus  is  carried  through  the  desxre  of  someone 
indi^dual  to  coach  a  team  or  sponsor  a  leTague—one  of  the  best-known 
leagues  fo*r  .youngsters  in  the  area  that  includes  the  triangle  as  well  as 
surrounding  communities ,  is  a  prominent  businessman/bar-club  owner~or 
ju«c  to  work  ;*ith  a  group  of  children.    The         individual  i's  not 
usually  on,. the  payroll  of  a  center  but  is  perhaps  someone  who  has  frequented 
the  grounds  and  developed  an  interest  in  spearheading  an  activity.  An 
example  is  that  of  a  young  man  who  for  several  years  spent  vacations  ^ 
"hanging  around"  a  certain  recreational  facility,  talking  with  friends, 
drinking  v^ith  the  a'ssembled  regulars,  or  just  relaxing  on  his  own.  After 
several  .summers  he  expressed  a  desire  to  coach  a  junior  softball  team  and 
sought. 'assistance  on  how  to  go  about.it  from  a  peer  who  had,  some  years 
earlier,  become  coach  for  an  older  group  of  players  through  much  the  same  _ 
process.    The  ydung  ii^an  has  coached  thf  junior  team  for  two  summers. 

A  casual  but  regular  activity  such  as  that  which  occurs  when 
teenagers  play  basketball  on  an  available  court,  using  either  their  own 
equij^ment  or  thaf  borfowed  from  the  center,  may, become  organized  if  and  when 
\he  participants  decide  they  would  like  a  coach  so  that  they  can  sharpen 
their  team  sense  and  become  competitive,  either  with  similar  groups  in 
the  'neighborhood  or  from  outside  the  neighborhood.    Team  names  may  be  that 
of  a  street  in  the  neighborhood  from  which  players  arc  drawn  from  the  name 
of  contributing  business  (uniforms  and  equipment)  or  the  name  of  an 
individual . 

i  The  key  individual  is  not  necessarily  a  resident  of  the  triangle; 
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in  one  instance,  the  individual  is  erf  another  race  and  socio-economic 
background  but  has  coached  a  team  fur  several  years 

The  larger  churches  sponsor  outside  special  days  for  church  members 
and  for  neighborhood  children  and  adults.    Non-member  children  attend, 
these  affair's  more  frequently  than  non-member  adults.    Activities  include 
organized  games,  music,  and  free  play,    vin  addition,  church  groups  or  groups 
supportive  of  a  recreational  facility  may  sponsor  bazaars.     One  such  bazaar 
featured  a  flea  market,  used  clothes  sale,  sale  of  home-baked  goods  and  used 
book  sale  (br-oks  were  children's  books,  several  reference  bcks  and  a 
host  of  popular-romance  novels). 

Trips  (Atlantic  City,  New  York,  Williamsburg)  are  sponsored  during 
the  year  by  church  clubs  and  others — e.g.,  the  tenants'  council  of  the 
government  housing  project.    Trips  may  serve  fund-raising  purposes  or  serve 
simply  to  create  recreational  outlets  for  parties  who  are  interested.  One 
resident  stated  that  she  tried  as  often  as  she  could  to  get  away  from  the 
-projects  and  that  she  had  no  sympathy  for  the  young  mothers  who  claimed 
they  couldn't  get  the  money  together  for  a  two-day  trip  to  New  York  (hotel 
and  a  Broadway  show  included  in  the  basic  charge)  on  a  chartered  bus.  She 
said,  "I'm  on  welfare,  too.    All  of  us  are  in  here  Cthe  projects)."  Her 
means  was  to  save  $10.0  '  a  month  for  a  year  so  that  sjjie  woi^ld  have  the 
funds  for  at  least  one  trip,  and.  she  felt  that  her  opportunities  were 
thwarted  because  of  others  nhe  weren't  prepared  financially  for  outings 
that  required  a  group  effort  to  become  a  reality.    The  woman  who  complained 
was  of  late  middle  years.    Posted  mimeographed  notices  of  trips,  usually 
to  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Atlantic  City  ore  often  seen  on  trees  or  posts 
or  storefrgnts  or  church  bulletin  boards.     As  another  resident  stated, 
trips  serve  the  purpose  of  "gettifig  people  out  of  the  neighborhood,  giving 
them  a  chance  to  experience  something  different."  . 

Discos  are  held  for  the  young  and  old.    One  such  disco,  sponsored  by 
the  tenants'  council,  was  held  in  the  central-office  facility  and  was 
at?tended  by  pre-teens,  mostly  girls,  who  danced  the  popular  steps  in  for- 
mation, four  girls  squared,  under  the  watchful  eye^  of  mothers  and  siblings. 
Other  discos  are  sponsored  for  teenagers  by  an  interested  volunteer  through 
one  of  the  recreation  centers;  teenagers  dance -out-of-doors  to  a  stereo 
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hook-up.     Occasionally  during  the  warmer  months,  live  bands  will  be  featured 
on  a  special  day,  perhaps  a  celebration  of  an  African  holiday,  as  sponsored 
by  a  recreational  facility.     S»:ch  occasions  will  draw  youngster^  and  teens  and 
'young  adults  from  all  the  coinmunities  that  surround  the  triangle;  their 
drawback  is  that  they  can  spark  fights  and  gang  warfare,  in  seasons  when 
gangs  are  active, 

Bldck  parties,  fire-hydrant  play  and  backyard  cook-outs  are  other 
favored  summer  activities. 

Th^^  one  cqmrn^^rcial^  recreational  facility  in  the  community,  used 
primarily  by  children  and  teenagers,        a  skating  rink.    The  rink  provides 
a  focus  of  contention  for  parents, who  are  wary  of  sending  pre-teens  to  a 
place,  where  "rough  kids"  are  always  "hanging  around".    Parents  interviewed^ 
said  that,  they  never  allowed  Children  below  teen  years  to  go  to  the  rink 
unless  accompanied  by  themselves  or  older  siblings  and  then  infrequently. 

Social  Service  agencies,  churches  and  recreation  centers  sponsor 
summer  camps  that  provide  outings  for  the  children  who  attend — picnics  and 
swimming  parties  routinely  as  well  as  visits  to  inuseums  and  places  of 
interest  in  the  city.  ^  ^ 

Play  in  the  community  differs 'from  ^lay  in  school  in  that  the  school 
restrictS'play  that  is  not  cclsistent  with  the  values  that  the  school 
upholds.     One  game  that  is  not  allowed  on  school  grounds  is  "Mississippi",  a 
line  game  (called  "steps")  played  by  children  in  the  tri&ngle  of  all  ages 
through  the  early  teens.     "Mississippi"  and  games  like  it  have  a  base  of  ♦ 
consistently  sung  phrases  around  which  children  improvise,  sometimes  with 
profanity  or  sexual  references.     It  is  not  uncommon  on  fine  days  to  see  eight 
or  ten. children  of ;  varying  ages  engaged  in  a  rousing  performance  of 
"steps"  within  yards  of  the  gambling  activities  of  older  men  congregated 
on  a  street  corner  or  the  porch  of  a  vacant  house. 

The  school  otherwise  does  not  monitor  the  play  of  children  at  recipss, 
except  to  prevent  fights  and  accidents.  .  ,  * 

Among  the  primary  classes  at  Harriet  Tubman,  girls  choose  to  play  With 
girls  as  a  rule  and  boys  with  boys.    Girls  lump  rope  and  play  hopscotch  and 
play  circle  games.     Boys  i^lay  tug-of-war , -ball  games  and  "racing",  one 
another.    Boys  also  tease  the  girls  by  interfering  with  the  rope  games  or 
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throwing  the  ball  among  a  circle  of  girls.     Although  they  are  not  allowed  to 
leave  the  schoolyard  without  permission,  boys  and  girls  (boys  more 
frequently  than  girls)  sometimes  g6  to  the  store  of  visit  favorite  after- 
school  play  areas* 

It  -'-s,  not  possible  to  discuss  with  residents  play  and  recreation 
among  children  without  references  arising  to  fights.     The  memory  of  fights, 
the  imminent  likelihood  of  fights,  and  the  necessity  of  coping  with  fights 
in  the  future  are  constant  refrains*  among  adults  and  children,  .  Movement  of 
youngsters  is  restricted  for  reasons*  of  safety  (accidents,  harassment  by  plder 

.   children  and  sometimes  adults)  and  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  fights. 
Children  themselves  choose  to  play  where  they  will  be  less  likely  to  have  . 
to  batt^^^others.    According  to  'one  fourth  grader,  a  high-achieving  student, 
who  was  Conscientious  about  her  record  in  school,  regarding  grades  as  well 
as  her  behdVior,  "My  mother  didn't  want ^e  to  fight,  my  father  didn't 
want  ne  to  fight,  my  grandmother  didn't  want  me  to  fight,  and  I  didn't' want 

^  to  fight,  but  T  had  to  fight,"    In  effect,  fighting  and  — more  so — com^iunlcation 
to  otbers  of  the  readiness  to  fight  is  essential  to  establishing  conditions 
for  play — i.e.,  to  having  others  "leave  (one)  alone." 

EDUCATIONAL    COOPERATION,  ^ 

There  are  official  and  unofficial  cooperative  arrangements  betv/een  >^ 
educational  institutions*  within^the  community.     Official  arrangements 
are  those  mandated  for  public  schools  by  the  board  of  education.  These 
include  shared  personnel,  space,  services  and  activities  in  such  programs 
as  Follow-Through,  Books  for 'Tots,  and  special  services  for  ithe  academically 
talented,  handicapped  and  learning  disabled  children. 

Unofficial  arrangements  are  those  created  through  voluntary  action 

of  the  parties  concerned.    The  unofficial  arrangements  take  place  most 

noticeably  between  aft^r-school  and  pre-school  programs  and  the  public 

#  *  - 

schools  in  the  area.     In  one  instance,  parents  of  children  in  a  pre-school 

program  voted  to  send  their  children  to  a  public  school  just  outside  the 

triangle  in  preference  to  Harriet  Tubman,  and  the.  tradition  has  maintained 

itself  for  no  apparent  reason  than  that  the  initial  contacts  made  between 

personnel  of.#the  two  institutions  have  tended  to  prove  ongoing.    The  original 
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choice  was  made,  according  to  a  spokesperson,  for  reasons  not  specifically 

educational— i,e, ,  newness  of  the  other  building,  existence  of  an  escort 
service.     In  another  instance,  80%  of  project  children  in  an,af ter-school 
program  attend  Harriet  Tubman,  and  the  communication  among  parents  of  the*two 
institutions  as  well  as  personnel  who  have  become  acquainted  with  both 
institutions  has ^tended  to  stabilize  the  population  of  the  after^school 
program  in  its  identification  with  Harriet  Tubfnan. 

One  most  interesting  example  of  cooperation  Is  that  maintained  ^ 
between  a  {)arent-cooperativ'e  pre-schobl  program  and  one  parti^ul:r  kinder- 
garten teac.her  at  Harriot  Tubman.     In  this  instance,  the  pre-school  teacher 
consulted  independently  with  one  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  with  a  repu- 
tation for  being  academically  oriented — that  is ,* emphasizing  "work"  rather 
than  "play'*.     The  pre-school  teacher  was  in  the  process  of  setting  up  *a 
pr(^ram  in  a  recreation  center  close  by  Harriet  Tubman,  one  which  would  draw 
its  children  primarily  from  the  triangle.    Her  concern  was  that  she  teach 
children  the  kinds  of  skills  they  would  need  to  be  prepared -for  entering* 
the  "top"  kindergartenclass  at  Harriet  Tubman.    Understa'ndably  then, 
children  graduating  from  the  pre-school  program  were  taken  first  by  th^ir 

X  a 

parents  to  the  particular  kindergarten  teacher  for  consideration  on 
recommendation  of  the  pre-school  teacher;    I^ereas,  in  previous  years  95%  ^ 
of  the  youngsters  graduating  from  the  pre-school  program  entered  Harriet 
Tubman  (if.  not  always  the  preferred  class),  the  number  has  dropped  in  the 
last' year  to  a  lesser  percentage,  roughly  60%,  due  to  (1)  migr^ation  of 
parents -to  other  parts  of  the  city  with  continued  enrollment  of  siblings 
and  (2)  enrollment  of  children  from  outside  ,the  area  because  of  word-of- 
mouth  reputation  of  the  program  through  parents  and  workers.  \ 

In  ^hat!  particular  program,  parents  are  responsible  totally  for 
costs  of  food,  supplies,  equipment  and  salaries.     The  center  provides  space. 
The  program  has  never  had  more  than  one  teacher,  who  instructs  an  average 
of  25  children  with  volunteer  assistance  from  par/ents  ^nd  interested 
residents. 

.  Pre-school  programs-  in  the  area  tend  to  favor  one  pub  Tic  school  or 
the  other.     One  learns  that  children  from  A  school  "go  to"  Harriet  Tubman 
rather  than  the  nearest  public,  elementary  school  outside  the  triangle,  and 
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children  from  B  school  to  the  latter. 

-     With  the  exception  of  examples  noted,  the  sharing  of  educational 
resources  among  communUj:.^  relieb  upon  individual  initiative 

of  parents,  who  maf  cho5se,  for  instance,  to  Gnroll  a  child  in  a  "Y"  class 
or  perhaps  a  class  at  one  of  the  recreation  centers,  and, depends  on  the 
^itfitiative  of  the  chil^dren  themselves  who  may  encounter  a  learnirig 
Situation  accidentally~i . e .  ,  'Vander  into"  a  class  or  attend  with  a 
friend  and  choose  to  remain. 

CIVIC  COOPERATION  AND  LEADERSHIP  Y 

Complaints  are  numerous  about  the  lack  of  cooperation  among  residents 
for  purpose  of  neighborhood  improvement.    Ra&her  than  forming  a  cooperative 
network,  public  and  private  institutions  tend  to  be  beichheads  in  themselves. 
Personnel  may  be  unaware  of  or  distrustful  of  the  motivations  and^ services 
of  personnel  in  nearby  institutions  and  agencies.     There  is  much  concern  in 
every  facet  of  community  life  about  whether  or  no^^eadership  is  "ripping 
off"  (exploiting)  the^  people,  financially  or  psychologically.  These 
concerns,  when  pursued  verbally,  tend  to  be  s7iadov.ry  in  theii;  substantiation. 
When  told  of  neighborhood  efforts  to  revive  an  old  civic  organization,  one 
agency  head  tomplained,  "If  (the  organizers)  were  sincere,  they  would  just 
come  in  under^  Our  organization.  We'jre  trvine  to  ^lo  already  what  they're 
proposing  to  do\  don't  they  help  us  instead  of  trying  to  start  something 

new?^  ^  V 

The  usual  organizational  pattern—a  pattern  which  cuts  across  civic, 
educational,  business,  recreational  and  religious  considerations—features 
.  a  somewhat  self-willed  leader  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  whose  philosophy 
and  strategies  for  action  determine  the  accessibility  of  the  organization 
to  participants  and  to  those  who  would  care  to  participate.    The  viability 
of  the  organiza^on  or  institution  is  deoendent  upon  whether  0]r  not  that 
individual  in  his  or  her  personal  philo^.ophy  and  methods,  reflects  the 
vlaues,  formulated  or  unformulated,  of  a  substantial  number  of  constituents. 
If  the  leader  runs  counter  to  the  will  of  the  rank  and  file,  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  dissidents  will  remove  themselves  and  retreat  into 
inactivity,  leaving  the  old  organization  officially  intact  but  ineffectual; 
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qursue  non-orMnizational  means  of  accomplishing  the  j>oal;  or  set    p  an 
alternative  structure  similar  to  the  old  but  with  more  compatible  leadership, 
than  it  is  likely  that  the  ^Id  leadership  will  be  replaced  and  ^he  organization 
become  revived  along  reformed  lines. 

An  exception  to  the  pattern  seems  to  be  that  represented  by  a  block 
organization  that  decided  to  do  something  to  develop  a  city-owned  vacant 
lot.    Although,  by  the  informant's  account^^j^h^  organization  had  potential 
for  falling  withia  the  least  effective  expression  of  t^he  pattern  noted  above, 
consensus  within  the  body  was  sufficient  to  "get  things  dl)ne"  by  a  less 
ordered -but  more  representative  process  that  at  times  involved  verbal 
confrontations,  compromises  and  eventual  agreement. 

A  key  factor  within  the  organizational/institutional  process  of 
achieving  action  is  that  of  co^^A^ontation.     In  fact,  the  issue  of  confrontation 
when  it  will  happen,  if  it  w^lyhappen,  when  it  has  happened  previously — 
is  one  that  permeates  community  life. 

In  the  example,  of  the  block  organization,  the  eventual  result  was 

t 

development  of  the  vacant  lots  into  plots  of  garden  land  f.or  growing^ 
vegetables,  a  cooperative  arrangement  that  involved  block  residents  as 
well  as  the  solicited  aid  of  a  city  gardening,  advisory  agency.     It  can  be 
speculated  that  the  reason  it  was  possible  for  confrontations  to  be  aired 
and  then  worked  through  was  the  limited  number  of  individuals  involved 
(never  mor^  than  representatives  of  two  blocks)  as  w^ll  %s  their  long 
acquaintanceship  and  interdependence. 

In  the  example  of  the  gardening  cooperative  and  one  other^  a  baseball 
league  for  men,  verbal  confrontation  has  been  the- rule  in  the  plarfhing  and 

earrying  out  of  the  purf5oses  of  the  organization.    Again,  with  the  league, 

■-  .   _   - '  * 

the  issue  of  procedure — anxiety  that  mc  tings  be  conducted  and  strategics 
undertaken  in  a  manner  that  is  "corrtct":  i.e*.,  by  the  book,  whether 
parliamentary  or  rule  book  or  f  rception  of  some  individual (s)  of  the  proper 
way  of  accomplishing  a  task — is  a  dominant  theme.     (In  the  instance  of  the 
gardening  cooperative,  the  informant  stated  that  the  director  was  over- 
concerned  about  "rules  and  procedure"  but  that  'we  were  able  to  get  around 
that.")     Confrontation  as* a  necessity — the  working  out  of  varying  points  of 
view — is  ever  in  conflict  with  concern  about  procedure. 
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Constituents'  perception  as  to  whether  "things  Ret  done"  or  do  not 
"get  done",  is  tied  to  their  perception  of  leadership  jgind  its  relation  to  ^ 
confrontation.     At  Harriet  Tubman,  teachers  and  parents  believe  that  the 
job  of  education  is  able  to  proceed  with  some  efficiency  because  the  principal 
CDntrols  confrontation  (student  to  student,  parent  to  schoq^,  teacher  to 
teacher,,  teacher  to  administration)  although  there  is  recognition  in  some 
places — noticeably  among  individuals  who  woUi.d  like  to  see  rnore  artistic 
expression  reflected  in  the  curriculum  and  more  educational  experimentation* — 
that  preoccupation  A^ith  order  can  be  restrictive  (things  not  getting  done) . 

"They  don't  want  (are  not  ?;oins  to  "let")  anybody  in  there  who 
doesn't  see  things  the  way  they  see  them,"  is  a  much-repeated  statement. 
People  respond  quickly  to  cues  that  would  shut  them  out,  anticipate  such 
Cues,  at  times  will  not  go  towards  a  situation  because  they  have  decided 
beforehand  what  the  outcome  will  be.     On  the  other  hand,  leadership  is  wary 
of  dissidents,  or  people  who  would  "tear  down"  what  the^y  have  built  or 
tried  to  build  or  are  trying  to  build. 

Residents  expect  effective  leaders  to  be  "strong" — t!iat  is,  to  be 
able  to  prevent  confrontation  from  becoming  disruptive — and  at  the  same  time, 
they  want   to  be  able  to  voice  their  opinions  and  have  their  grievances 
addressed,     Tney  lojpk  to  ordered  procedure  as  a  means  of  achieving  both 
goals.  >  '         '  ^ 

In  the  example  of  the  baseball  league,  actual  meetings  are  likely  tp 
be  boisterous — members  speaking  at  the  same  time,  even  shouting — and 
complaif^ts  are  heard  that  ''^nothing  ever  gets  done."    The  observable  growth 
of  the  league,  which  has  doubled  its  participation  over  the  period  of  the 
two  years  this  study  has  been  in  progress,  and  its  apparent  stability  ^^^^ 
face  of  diversity  (professionals,  ex-convicts,  bine  and  white-collar  workers) 
is  evidence  tliat  much  does,  in  fact,  get  accomplished. 

Whereas  most  organizations  in  the  triangle  and  on  its  borders  can  be 
identified  with  a  personality:     residents  say,  "Oh,  the  (name  of  organization) 
' — that's  (name  of  personality)^",  or  search  their  minds  to  come  up  with  *a 
name,  the  league  isian  exception;  the 'organizer  perceives  his  role  as  -being 
that  of  a  catalyst.' 

The  case  study  which  follows  demonstrates  aspects  of  leadership 
controversy  within  the  triangle.. 
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CASE^ STUDY:     A  CIVIC  ORGANIZATjON 

F  had  made  a  habit  early  in  the  observations  of  asking  residents  whether 
there  was.  a  civic  organizatlpn  representing  the  triangle.    Althdugh  I  was 
'  at  the  time  interviewing  key  'individuals  from  the  business,  recreational  and 
religious  communities,  no  one  had  heard  of  any  such  group.     The  first 
mention  of  a  civic  organization  was  made  by  an  elderly  pastor,  who  told  me 
he  and  a  few  residents  had  Organized  and  incorporated  a  body  some  years 

'earlier  and  that  the  purpose  of  that  body  was  to  find  monies  for  rehabilitating 
propertirs.     He  told  me  that  the  organization  represented  the  triangle 

•exclusively.     When  J. expressed  surprise  that  no  one  else, had  called  attention 
tec  the  cgrganization,  the  pastor  explaiaed  that  little  liad  been  done  in  the 
last  fijw^yefrs  and.thattthe  group  had  fallen  into  inactivity  following  , 
submission  pf  a  proposal  to  the  city~a  proposal  on  which  no  action  had  beer 
taken.     He  made  no  secret  of  the  feet  that  a  block  had  been  selected  for 
rehabilit;ati<^  that  was-  located  In  close  proximity  to  the  church.     He  cpm- 
plained  that  it  was  difficult  t9  maintain  the  interest  of  residents,  that 
people  would  come  to  a  few  meetings,  then  would  not  be  heard  from  again. 

^        Subsequently  I  met  a  Resident  of  one  c  '  the  better-kept  blocks  in 
the  triangle — a  Mrs,  R — who  expressed  to  me,  in  the  casual  context  of  her 

.  fr,ont  porch,  that  s  le  ha'd  done  all  she  felt  she  could  do  to  help  her  less 
fortunate  neighbor^5  ("neighbors"  meant  for  her  at  the-^time  those  families 
on  her  block  and  adjacent  blocks  whose  children  frequented  her  own  block 

'  for  play  or  were  visible  in  orher  respects) .     She  said  she  had  tried  to 

'  raise  the  consciousness  of  individuals — children,  in  particular,  whom  she 
had  taken  into  her  home  and  tried  to  teach  manners  and  certain  skills — but 
had'  been  met  only  with  ingratitude.     Her- position  was  that  she  had  "written 

'f"  the  idea  that  people  in  the  neighborhood  could  be  helped.     She  was 
speaking  i     particular  of  those  who  were  unable  for  whatever  reasons  to 
maintain  their  properties  and  -control  theirr^  children  in  a  manner,  c  onsistent 
with  her  own  values,  which" st ressed  respect  for  property,  moral  uprightness 
and  financial  responsibility-  '  ^  •  ,  ^ 

It  was  evident  that  she  was  speaking  pri^iarily  about  a  three-block 
area,  and  I  expressed  that  perhaps  it  was  necessary  that  a  larger  territory, 
'  such  as  that  of  the  triangle',  organize  itself  for  action  regarding  housing, 
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uses  of  property,  residential  contfol  and  similar  matters.     I  expressed 
that  pel  naps,  acting  alone  or  with  just  a  few  neighbors,'  she  couldn't 
qoimnanc!  sufficient  clout  -to  have  an  impact  upon  the  actions  of  individuals 
whose  lifestyles  she  considered  undesirable.     I  asked  if  she  had  heard  about 
the  civic  organization,  and  she  said  she  hadn'r.     Her  general  tone  throu^iout 
the  conversation  was  one'  of  pessimism.     She  expr^<^sed  that  she  had  trie.d 
"everything"  and  that  frothing  was  possible — that  there  w.ere  those  who  just 
didn't  want  anything  for  themselves  and  would  try  to  prevent  others  from 
having  anything, 

Mrs.  R.  and  her  husband  were  prof^essidnals  who  nad  bought  a  h(^me  at 
small  cost  a  few  vears  earliet  and  had  rehabilitated  it  themselves.'  They 
represented  "faith"  in  the  neighborhood  and  were^  one  family  of  a  small 
number  of  young  persons  who  had  decided  to  stake  a  claim  in  the  neighborhoad 
with  hopes  it  would  "go  up"  on  its  o\m.  or  that  they  could,  employing  youthful 
energies  and  idealism,  cause  it  to' go  up.     Because  neighborhood  meant  la  them 
at  the  time  of  our  conversation  primarily  what  they  might  encounter  through 
sight  and  sound  from*the  vantage  point  of  their  own  f|^^  porch,  tljey  had 
concentrated  their  energJ-eT^uporT^iieir^  own  block  and  one  other  which  yas    ^  , 
equally  well-kept.     The  R*s  related  to  the^^"tT€wie-nots  and  to'  those  who 
appeared  not  to  have  the  same  values  as  their  owrv^'^^^itj^ 

sensitivity  at  best.     Having  decided  conversion  was  not  a  possibility,  they 
were  concet.ied  about  containing  the  advance  of  persons  conside^red  morally 
suspect. 

Similarly,  the  F*s  are  a  young  couple  who  have  purchased  a  house  in 
the  triangle.     Mr.  F.     attended  Harriet  Tubman  and  has  lived  in  th6  general 
neighborhood  all  his  life.     They  have  several  children,  all  of  whom  attend 
Harriet  Tubman  (the  children  of  the  R' &  .attend  a  private  school).    The  F's, 
like  the'D's,  are  wagering  on  the  neighborhood'^  improvement.    Their  own 
lifestyle  spans  valuefi  that  would  be  abhorrent  to  the  R's  at  c'ertain  points 
and  most  acce^Jtable  at  others.    Whereas  on  the'surface  the  two  couples 
appear  similar --th^y  are  about  the  same  age,  appear  to  be  middle-income, 
and  have  attained  bachelor's  degrees — the  F's  are  streetwise  and  maintain 
contacts  with  a  broad  range  of  Individuals  of  varying  lifestyles  and  financial 
solvencv. 
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The  R's  and  the  F's  represented  rn  energetic  faction  within  the 
communi^ty  who  realized  that  the  neighborhood  could  go  "either  way"  and 
were  eager  to  have  some  impact  upon  its  future.     They  and  others  of  their 
persuasion,  unaware  of  the  older  civic  organization,  made  steps  to  create 
their  own  body.    At  the  initial  meeting,  a  representative  of  the  older 
group  let  the  newcomers  know  that  an  organization  alrendv  existed  and 
that  stratcgicallv  it  would  be  unwise  to  have  two  groups  represent  the 
triangle.    Consequently,  the  newcomers  began  attending  meetings  of  the 
older  group. 

From  the  beginning,  it  was  cl  ar  in  the  combined  me_etings  that  the 
-ewconiers  had  a  different  agenda,  or  broader  one,  than  the  old  group.  The 
newcomers  ware  interested  in  youth  education,  general  beautif ication  of  the 
area,  reclaiming  of  vacant  lots  for  recreational  purposes,  and  services  to 
the  aged,  whereas  the  older  group  seemed  to  concentrate  primarily  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  vacant  homes  for  resale.     The  older  group  was  most  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  its  proposal  for  rehabilitation  of  houses,  and  the  new 
individuals  were  considerably  miffed  that  they  ahd  not  been  allowed  to 
see  the  original  proposal  and  that  no  one  intended  to  permit  them  to  do  so. 
Considerable  tension  had  been  built  around  the  initial  -meetings  of  the  two 
factions,  old  and  new.     Although  the  meetings  themselves  were  conducted  with 
decorum  and  polite^  ^ss  on  every  side,  there  had  been  much  speculation  pri- 
vately as  to  th'"      .      le.  '  . 

An  addrtioriul  factor  in  the  triangle  is  the  number  of  men,  ranging 
in  age  from  late  teens  to  fifties,  who  are  out  of  work  and  have  time  on 
their  hands.     Many  have  prison  records  or  at  the  least  police  records. 
Others  have  difficulty  getting  and  keeping  jobs  because  their  skills  are 
poor  or  because  they  have  drug  and  alcohol  habits  that  interfere  with  em- 
ploymei^t  stability.     Some  have  laborer's  jobs  and  spend  the  off  hours  in  the 
bars  or'  in  companionship  at  selected  spots  with  others  who  have  time  on 
their  hands. 

Most  have  long-time  ties  with  the  community — broader  community  of 
which  the  triangle  is  part — through  their  own  upbringing  or  that  of  close 
relatives.     The  majority  have  old  gang  ties,  the  memory  of  which  is  most 
alive  to  them.     The  comings  and  goings  of  these  men  involve  a  subculture 
or  its  own.     They  know  one  another  and  one*  another's- families,  frequent 
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the  neighborhood  bars  and  clubs,  partl^cipate  in  ^a^nbling  activities,  and 
retain  a  strong  interest  in  anything  that  affjects  the  area.  .  Their  loyalty 
has  a  chauvinistic  quality.     They  are  the  Qties  who  will  talk  on  and  on  all 
evening,  with  little  or  no  prodding, ^^out  who  used  to  live  where,  what  was 
once    located  where  and  who  frequented  it,  who  went  to  school  where,  and  why 
one  thing  happened  to  change  the  neighborhood  as  opposed  to  something  else. 
Thoy  will  tell  vou  about  the  fights  they  engaged  in  as  youngsters  with  the 
Italian  youth  or  the  Irish  youth  arid  how,  relegated  to  the  balcony  of  the 
local  movie  theater,  they  used  to  throw  candy  wrappers  down  on  the  heads 
of  the  white  people  on  the  main  floor,  while  the  residents  with  solider 
family  economic  roots  v:ill  speak  of  the  harmony  that  existed  between  the 
races  in  the  thirties  and  forties  and  how  no  distinctions  were  made  based 
on  race.     This  group  of  men  make  up  a  large  part  of  what  the  R's  would  refer 
to  as  the  ones — with  their  families ^f ten — who  don't  want  anything  and 
would  prevent  the  progress  of  others. 

There  was  much  talk  among  those  of  the  street  men  who  knew  about  the 
meetings  through  word  of  mouth,  of  the  prospects  for  something  good  to  come 
of  them.     The  consensus  was  that  there  were  certain  individuals  who  had 
their  own  interests  at  heart — getting  personal  financial  gain  out  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  properties--and  who  would  keep  tight  control  of  whatever 
power  was  to  be  had  or  advantage.     Certainly  the  others  weren't  goir^  to 
let  anybody  in  who  wasn't  of  their  persuasion  (religious,  economic,  social) 
or  wasn't  in  their  circle.     "This  is  supposed »to  be  an  open  mee\ing  that's 
going  to  help  the  whole  community,  but  thev  ,d4n^^^ant  us  to  come.  They're 
going  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  keep  us  out.     They  dbn't  want  to 
hear  what  we  have  to  say."    Implied  in  such^'statements  was /xhat  the  speakers 
were  the  ones  with  the  truth  in  hand,  the  ones  who  really  knew  what  was 
going  on  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  ones  wuose  motivations  Were  aboveboard- 
the  ones  "for  the  people."  ' 

The  conversations  prior  to  the  meetings  pointed  toward  some  form  of 
showdown  oi  at  least  a  heated  debate.     As  it  happened,  the  street  dissidents 
never  showed  up,  and  the  new  group/old  group  factions  fciogged  themselves  down 
in  discussions  of  agenda-priorities  to  the  extent  that  the  major  issues 
never  reached  the  flo^.    The  meetings  were  moved  from  the  more  neutral 
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territory  of  a  gym  to  J  church  basement,  and  no  notice  was  posted  to  the 
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effect  at  the  old  meeting  site.    Printed  notices  evidently  had  been  sent 
out  "all  around",  aljthough  nobody  who  wasn't  a  member  in  some  standing 
appeared  to  have  had  access  to  one.     I  never  saw  a  single  notice  posted 
around  the  neighborhood  for  casual  perusal. 

Subseqi  ent 'meetings  were  held  in  the  church  basement,  always  with 
the  sounds  of  choir  practice  or  -other  religious  meeting  above,  an  atmos- 
phere which  lent  Its  own  form  of  control  to  the  direction  activities  and 
discissions  were  likely  to  take  in  the  basement.     It  was  true  also  that  the 
non-church  elements,  amoung  whose  numbers  were  potentially  the  most  vocifer- 
ous dissidents,  were* more  likely  to  show  up  on  neutral  grounS^than  in  the 
church.*  Regardless,  the  move  from  gyn.  to  chruch  marked  the  beginning  of  the 

end  of  participation  of  the  new  group.     In  its  last  appearance,  on  of  its 

^  / 
representatives  read  a  statement  which  was  politely  worded  except  to  say  / 

that  the  concerns  of  certain  persons  were  not  being  taken  into  account. 
The  authors  of  the  statement  then  made  some  attempts  to  start  an  alternative 
organization,  as  they  had  tried  initially,  but  the  venture  never  got  off 
the  ground.     It  is  worthwhile  noting  that  a  major  reason  the  new  organization 
never  materialized  was  that  nobody  among  its  potential  leadership  wante^ 
to  go  out  "on  front  streeL**-^^nfTfaT  is7~To~eiqKJse-themselve    and  their  life- 
style to  the  kind  of  visibility  that  would  be  called  for,  expecially  con- 
sidering that  they  would  be  acting  in  opposition  to  the  established  body  and 
making  themselves  vulnerable  to  accusation  and  investigation. 

Although  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed,  not  only  among  the 
new  dissidents,  but  among  those  who  were  long-time  supporters  of  the  old 
organization,  of  the  way  meetings  were  bein    conducted,  this  -dissension  was 
never  aited  in  the  meetings  themselves.     The  meetings  were  always  brief, 
dull  (in  the  judgment  of  residents)  and  nonproductive.     Dissent,  when  it 
was  heard,  was  couched  in  such  polite  phrases  and/or  apologies  that  it  could 
easily  be  ignored.     In  oae  instance,  an  elderly  man  who  had  been  prominent  in 
both  school  and  community  activities  over  many  years  mumbled  privatelv  that 
the  president  was  pursuing  nn  issue  tltat  no  one  was  interested  irj*   ^Whcn  he 
finally " spoke  out,  his  tone  was  respectful  and  apologetic:     "I'm  not  bringing 
this  up  to  create  problems,  and  I  don't  know  whether  others  feel  thfe  way  I  do, 

but  I  think  we  should  take  a  vote  on   Now,  if  my  suggestion  isn/t 

worthwhile,  just  throw  it  out,  but...."    There  were  some  stirrings  among  the 
members,  and,  assuming  t^e  stirrings  meant  disagreement,  the  gentleman 
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added,  "Well,  if  nobody  else  feels  that  way;.. well,  just  forget  it,"  And 
the  matter  of  a  vQte  was  ignored  although  several  others  had  given  reasons 
during  the  course  of  the  r^aeting  that  the  matter  was  unworkable  and  no  one 
had  expressed  enthusiasm  for  it. 

Meetings  were  always  dominated  by  one'  or  two  individuals  who,  although 
they  were  genuinely  didicated  to  the  building  of  a  strong  civic  organization, 
prevented  the  kind  of  participation  from  others  that  would  make  the  dream  a 
reality.     The  motivating' factors  in  the  heavy-handedness ,  my  observations  led 
me  to  believe,  were  not  so  much  greed  and/or  hunger  for  power  as  fear  of  loss 
of  control,  fear  of  disruption,  fear  of  energies  that  would  eat  away  at,  tear 
^dovm,  even  the  degree  of^  cooperative  action  that  had  been  achieved.  The 
forces  of  destruction  were  always  assumed  to  be  at  the  door. 

The  fact  is  that  for  a  while  new  life  had  been  generated  in  tiie  organ- 
izalion>  after  a  period  of  six  or  seven  years  that,  by  the  pastor-organizer *s 
own  admission,,  had  been  unpromising.    The  retreat  of  the  new  g^oup  signalled 
a  retreat  also  by  residents  who  were  not  outspoken  but  were  privately  in 
favor  of  a  broader  base  of  activity  and  who  had  begun  attending  meetings 
again  only  because  the  new  group  had  given  them  hopes  that  the  organization 
might  become  effective. 

The  factiorts  who  took  interqst  in  the  revival  of  the  civic  organization 
can  be  described  from  several  perspectives.     The  Individuals  who  would  not 
relinquish  authoritative  positions  represent  the  old  guard;  they  ar;e  church- 
goers whose  average  age  is  some  20  or  more  years  in  advance  of  the  other 
factions.     fhey  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  all  or  most  of  their  lives, 
and  they  ^ave  seen  movements  come  and  movements  go.     Their  attitude  is 
protective,  and  they  are  most  wary  of  destructive  forces  form  within. 
They  are  knowing,  and  their  cynicism  in  its  way  is  an  easy  match  of  any 
displayed  by  the  screet  people. 

Their  living  is  earned  through  traditional  professions — as  teachers, 
preachers,  social  service  workers  and  health  care  workers — and  thoir  assump- ^ 
tion  of  leadership  roles  is  iustified  by  years  of  responsible  residency. 
Their  way  is  to  work  within  the  system  and  to  appeal  to  it  when  grievances 
are  felt  (police,  city  management,  service  agencies)  while  they  maintain 
considerable  skepticism  that  those  avenues  of  appeal  will  resond  appropriately- 
Although  the  rflajor  elected  representative  of  the  area  was  invited  to  assist 


the  process  of  making  the  proposal  a  live  issue  with  city  government,^ and 
although  he  was  leaned  upon  for  the  sake  of  the  means  at  his  disposal,  his 

presentation  was  met  with  by  silent  jeers — eVe  trolling,  significant  glances 
from  one  person  to  the  othe-r,  and  veiled  smirking. 

,  The  old  guard  are  stuck  with  the  neighborhood  for  better  or  for 
worse — this  is  a  matter  both  of  genuine  commitment  and  expediency" — whereas 
the  R's  and  the  F's,  and  those  like  them,  have  other  options.     In  fact, 
the  R's,  in  light  of  rhe  failure  of  the  civic  group  and  some  close-to-home 
experiences  of  the  advance  of  civiJ  Dlight^  Kave  recently  moved  out  of  the 
neighborhood  and  into  the  suburbs.    The  F's  have  gone  "underground"-- 
that  is,  they  have  decided  to  pursue  development  of  their  own  goals,  making 
contacts  on  an  individual  basis  within  the  neighborhood  and  avoiding 
group  involvement. 

The  R's  and  the  F's  could  be^ considered  radicals  because  they  wei^ 
aggressive  enough  to  create  waves,  to  the  extent  of  making  preliminary 
steps  toward  formation  of  an  alternative  civic  organization,  which,  it 
*  chartered,  would  supplant  the  other.    The  fact  is  that  they  preferred  to 
work  within  a  structure  already  established.    The  less  vocal  dissidents, 
who  privately  hoped  the  newcomers  .would  succeed  in  altering  the  nature  of 
the  old  organization,  have  retreated  again  into  the  pasture  originally 
represented  by  the  R's,  that  of  concentration  upon  their  own  block—there  ai 
at  least  two  strong  block  organizations  in  the  triangle—or  participation 
in  a  more  broadly  based  organization  that  would  represent  not  only  the 
triangle  but  two  adjoining  communities. 

The  other  &ixed-position  group  (in  addition  to  the  old  guard)  is  that 
of  the  street  people.    They  are  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  loss  of 
control  feared  by  everyone  else — the  wolf  at  the  door  from  within  the 
compound — the  one^  element  within  the  community  who  have  no  fear  of  a  loss 
of  control  (their  fear  is  more  a  fear  of  loss  of  turf  or  homeland).  The 
control  that  must  be  maintained,  from  the  perspective  of  this  latter  group, 
is  that  of  privacy.    They  want  to  be  left  ^lone  because  they  believe  they 
are  the  ones  being  ripped  off.   Their  lifestyle  in  their  own  view  has 
spirituality  and  commitment.  'They  see  themselves  as  being  protectors  of  a 
different  kind  of  tradition,  one  less  contaminated  and  more  culturally  pure 
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As  of  this  writing,  'the  civic  organi25ation  seems  to  have  returned  to 
its  former  state,  dts  productivity  bogged  down  in  the  issue  of  the  old 
proposal  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  retponsiveness  of  a  new  city  administration. 

When  asked  why  a  few  persons  were  allowed  to  dominate  thp  orgaaization, 
one  resident  answered,  "Nobody  wants  to  hurt* the  president's  feelings  or 
create  problems  for  him;  he's  been  around  for  a  long  time,  and  he  means 
well."  /* 


II,     INTERLOCKING  PROFILES 

i  • 

PREFACE 

The  observer  urfdertook  the  following  interlocking  profiles  to  trace 

0 

interactions  among  individuals  whose  lives  touch  because  of  some^: relation  to 
the  school  and/or  community.     It  is  hoped  that  the  profiles- or  "networks"^ 
of  interaction  illuminate  features  of  the  school-community-home  experience 
that  might  go  unremarked  otherwise.    The  profiles  are  not  intended  to 
prc/ide  comprehensive  information  about  the  individuals  in  their  relation  to 
any  aspect  of  their  lives  or  to  one  another.     Rather,  th^y  represent  the 
observer's  experience  of  the  individuals  in  the  contexts  noted  over  a 
period  of  several  moitths.     The  patteVn  of  the  observations  was  initial 
concentration  on  the  subject,     lasting  from  a  few  days  to  no  more  than  a 
week's  time,  followed  by  periodic  re-establishment  of  contact  over  the 
period  of  months.     As  a  result,  contact  was  bPt*h  planned  and  incidental. 

MRS.  PORTER,  SARA,  MRS  MERCER 

Mrs.  Porter  is  a  divorced  woman  in  her  early  thirties.    She  has  been 
living  in  the  government  housing  project  for  a  year  and  is  a  welfare  recipient. 
She  has  several  children  who  do  not  live 'with  her  and  two  who  do.  She 
re*5ides  in  a  two-bedroom  apartment  on  an  upper  floor  in  one  of  che  high-rises, 
considered  by  residents  to  be  the  least  desirable  of  the  housing  linits, 
competing  unfavorab'»y  with  thp  single-unit,  row  house  dwellings  that  surround 
the  taller  T»uildings.    Sue  states,  as  do  other  parents  I  interviewed  in  the 
high-rise,  that  she  has  put  in  an  application  to  be  transferred  to  a  house 
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Cone  of  the  low-rise  units)  but  that  no  action  has  been  taken,    She  complains, 
as  do  otiier  parents,  that  it  seems  one  needs  "connections"  in  order  to  be 
tran^fexted. 

The  apartment  itself  Is  sparsely  furnished.    The  general  impression  is 
one  of  lack  of  material  comforts,  although  there  is  a  stereo  set  and  a 
television  as  well  as  a  set  of  encyclopedia,  in  this  Ipstance,  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica.    There  are  also  magazines:    Good  Housek^efiingT" Sports  Illustrated, 
Newsweek,  and  Psychology  Today.  Mrs. porter  apologizes  for  her  housekeeping. 
Over  the.  telephone  when  we^-arT'^et^ting  up  times  for  visits  and  when  I  enter 
the  apartment,  she  mentions' the  housekeeping— that  she  is  having  difficulty 
getting  to  it,  that  she  is  going  to  spend  all  day  the  next  day  on  it,  and 

like.    The  laundry  is  often  mentioned  in  the  same  way.    She  seems 
burdened  in  the  early  visits  by  necessities  f^t  she  wants  to  deal  with  and 
juit  doesn't  seem  to  get  to;  the  impression  becomes  noteworthy  in  light  of 
Iter  developments. 

She  is  burdened  also  by  the  fact  that  she  has  enrolled  in*  two  courses  ^ 
at  the  local  extension  of  the " community  college— courses  in  accounting  and 
in  Spanish — and  has  not  attended  for  several  se^siond;  she  wonders  if  she 
;will  be  able  to  catch  up.    ,Mrs.  ?or<-er  is  talka^^ve  ind  appears  open  t>ut 
distractedly     She  wants  to  become  involved  polit^ej^y  in  the  neighborhood 
and  mentions  that  in  tfae  recent  election, I'she  ha"?!  to  go  to  some  lengths  to  find 
out  hov  to  -place  her  ballot  when  the  voting, machine  broke  down  in  her  district. 
She  knows  the  names  of  the  local  party  officials  and  representatives.  She 
has  already  hosted  a  meeting-  of  parents  of  Harriet  Tubman—parents  who  reside 
in^  the  high  rise—and  is  disappointed  tjiat  the  school  representative  did 
,  not  take  steps  to  encourage  further  meetings. 

Mrs.  Porter  works-  part-time  as  apparent-scholar  in  one  of  the  classrooms 
at  Harriet  Tubman.     She  states  that  sh'e  enjoys  learning  and  re-learning 
with  the  children.     She  wants  her  cuildren  to  get  a  good  education  and 
believes,  she  will  find  a  way  to  make  that  wi<^>h  a  reality.    The  words  and  the 
mannerisms  project  vitality  of  mind  and  spirit,*    Mrs.  Porter  seems  to  be  a 
doer,  even  possibly  an  activist.    There  is^for-the  observer  an  impression  of 

dissonance  In  experiencing  the  woman  against  the  background  of  the  room,  with 

» 

"Its  "functional**  starkness — its  cinderblpck  walls  and  drab  paint  and  dark 
tile  floors.    Hrs.  Porter's  smile  is  bright  but  distant.    She  does  not,  for 
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all  her  talkativeness  and  apparent  Confidences,  appear  tp  be  an  ^asy  person 
to  get  to  know,* 

Sara,  the  kindergartener,  is  an  energetic  child  at  hon^e.    Also,  she 
likes  doing  her  homework  and  never  has  to  be  forced  to  do  it.     In  particular, 
she  likes ^riting"~printing  letters  of  the  alphabet.    On  one  occasion,  after 
having  read  a  story  book  aloud  to  me- — a  performance  that  was  half  word- 
recognition  and  half  memorization — she  painstakingly  cdpies  the  information 
on  the  book's  cover,  then  pick^  up  an  empty  raisins  box  from  the  table  and 
copies  everything  on  the  bbx*     It  is  evident  that  she  likes  the  ''performance" 
aspects  of  copying,  and  then  presenting  the  product  for  comments.     In  my 
first  experience  of  Sara,  she  is  seated  on  the  f loor '^n  front  of  the  television, 
which  she  is  ignoring  for  the  moment,  and  is  printing,  letters  randomly 
remembered  from  her  school  work,    Typically,  Sara's  raT\ge  of  activity  in  any 
afternoon  can  be  broad,  considei^ing  the  confinement  of  the.  apartment.  She 
may  choose  to  read  one  moment,  skate  across  the  tile  floor  the  next — on  real 
skates — and  then  use  the  bac'fe  of  a  stuffed  reclining  chair  as-  a  sliding, 
board.    -^Or  again,  she  may  turn  on  the  record  player  and  dance,  tnimicking  the 
steps^  popular  among  older  children.  ^ 

Sara's  reading  ?nd  writing  activities  at  present  are  closely  related 
to  hej:  need  to  be  noticed  and  praised.    3he  wants  me  to  put  a  star  on  her 
paper  to  indicate  I  have  liked  what  she  has  written  and.  insists  that  the 
star  cover  the  face  of  the  paper,  to  the  extent  of  being  what  I 'feel  is  a 
defacement  of  the  work.    Mrs.  Porter  says  that  her  daughter  often  asks 
after  doing  her  homewoiK,  "Do  you  think  Mrs.  Mercer  will  like  it?    Do  you 
think  she'll  be  pleased?" 

The  performance  aspect  of  Sara's  reading  and  writing  skills  Is  encouraged 
by  her  mother.^   In  a  casual  taping  session  with  Sara  and  neighbor-children. 
In  which  the  children  are  being  "interviewed"  by  me  and  otherwise  sayxng 
whatever  they  want,  Mrs.  Porter  says,  "Sara,  go  ^et  your  book  and  read  it 
into  the  machine."    Sara  brings  in  the  same  book,  half-memorized,  that 
she  has  read  aloud  for  me  on  a  previous  occasion.    Another 'child,  who  is 
telling  a  story^at  the  time  is  Interrupted.     Sara  reads,  while  the  other 
children,  as  well  as  the  thr^e  adults  in  the  room,  listen.    Whenever  the 
other  children  try  to  interject  comments  about  the  book  or  anything  else,  they 
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are  quieted  by  the  adults  although  the  reading  takes  as  long  a^  ten  minutes. 
Then,  Sara  wants  everybody  to  be  quiet  again  while  the  tape  plays  back  the 
fuxl  reading.    At  one  point  she  covers  her  ears  with  her  hands  and  tries  to. 
shut  everybody  else  out . A  neighbor-chiJ.d  (in  whose  parents'  apartment  the 
taping  has  occurred)  Sara's  age  picks  up  the  book  and  begins  "reading"  the 
pictures.     Sara  angrily  tries  to  take  the  book  away,  saying  several  times, 
"She  can't  even  read*"    Mrs.  Portfer  asks  that  they  not  teair  the  book,  then 
asks  the  neighbor-child,  "Don'^t  you  have  a  book  like  this?"  to  which  the  response 
is  a  shake  of  the  head.    The  book  is  one  Mrs.  Porter  has  gotten  through  a  free 
service  at  the  school. 

Later,  Sara  performs  an_ impromptu  dance  to  a  popular  tune  while  the 
adults  and  other  children  watch.    Mrs.  Porter  laughs -appreciatively . 

-  ^  Sara  is  encouraged  to  talk.     She  often  interrupts  the  conversations  of 
adults  to  tell  about  something  on  T.V.  or  ask  a  question  or  make  a  comment, 
sometimes  prefacing  her  request  pr  stat'emen|:  with  the  words'^  "Excuse  me.V 
Mcs.  Povter  listens  with  apparent  interest  urrtil  the  matter  is  expressed  and 
then  responds  in  some  way,  either  through  smiling  or  laughter,  if  appropri^e, 
or  a  comment.     If  the  interrruptions  become  frequent,  she  will  say,  "N6w 
go  look  at  TfcV.  or  read  your  book  while  I  talk  to   .  / 

At  home  Sara  will  pick  up  adult  reading  materials,  an^ncyclopedia 
volume  or  an  advertisement  or  one  of  her  brother's  sport^f  magazines  and  try 
to  read  them,  fastening  on  words  here  and  there  sh^^cognizes . 

I  learn  first  from  Mrs.  Porter  that  Sara^  "b^iglit".     She  says  of 
her  daughter:    "Sara  knows  I  Expect  her  to  bring  home  good  grades."    On  one 
'Occasion,  when  I  say  that  I  wish  I  could  see  Sara  five  or  six  years' hence, 
Mrs,  Porter  says,  "It  reallv  would  ife  interesting  to  follow  one  child  a 
number  of  years—one  gi^^:ed  child."    Then  she  mentions,  as  example,  an  article 
in  Psydfology  Today  about  the  Terman  study  of  gifted  children,    Mrs.  Porter^ 
also  ^states  that  pediatricians  and  psychiatrists  who  write  about  children 
often  use  their  own  children  as  subjects,     l^atever  the  re-^son  for  the  comments, 
it  is  clear  that  she  considers  her  own.  daughter  gifted  and  has  interpreted  my 
comment  in  that  light  although  I  was  expressing  interest  in  a  more  generalized 
fashi^  in. the  shaping  of  Sara  as  a  person. 

Sara  did  not  have  regular  bedtime  hours.    She  would  at  times  stay 
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up  late  playing  music--according  to  her  mother,  brother  and  friends — if  tlie 
adults  were  alsp  up;  and  on  two  occasions  when  I  picked  her  up  for  school, 
she  was  obviously  still  in  need  of  sleep.     Because* of  lateness,  on  those 
days  she  went  to  school  without  breakfast  or  with  a  limited  breakfast— i .e . , 
a  piece  of  fruit.  i 

At  homc^Sara  was  not  timid  in  the  company  of  adults — her  mother  or 
others.  She^might  ask  "l^y?''  when  told  by  her  mother  to  do  something  she 
didn>t"^wanfe  to  do.     In^  the  neighbor's  apar^ent,  she  went  into  a  back  room 

nd  came  out,  to  the  neighbor/s  dismay,  with  a  towel  from  the  fresh  laundry 
wrapped  around  her  body.     On  my*  second  visit,  she  said  to  me,  "You  came  here 
to  see  how  we  live." 

The  Sara  I  encountered  in  her  home  was  aggress'ive,  talkative,  confident, 
and  a  bit  flamboyant. 

I  was,  therefore,  unprepared  for  the  teacher '  s  and  assistant's  comments-  - 
thajt  Sara's  problem  WoS  that  she  was  "babyisVi"  and  "immature" •  Certainly,! 
hid  seen  prankishness ,  but  the  descriptions  didn't  sound  like  the  child  who 
had  insisted  one  afternoon  on  leading  me  several  blocks  through  the  neighborhood 
to  find  her  mother  who',  Sara  was  convinced,  was  at  the  laundramat. 


'class ; 


The  following  notes  illustrate  what  was  typically  Sara's  exT?erience  in 

« 

The  assistant  teac'her  asks  Sara  to  brifig  her  workbook  to 
the  table  to  be  checked.    That  done,  Sara  is  told  to  put  the 
book.  away.     Sara  takes  the  wrong  "route"  to  the  storage 
shelf,  and  Mrs.  Mercer  (the  teacher)  callfj  her  back,  tells 
another  child  to  show  her  the  right  route  to  take.  -Mrs. 
Mercer  says,  "After  seven  months  of  kindergarten — "  and  ^ 
shakes  her  head.    ,"You  may  be  mommy's  baby,  but  you're  not* 
my  baby.     Taka  your  finger  out  of  your  mouth." 


At  circle  time,  the  children  are  volunteering  to  give  the 
full  name  of  one  other  child  in  the  classroom.  Sara 
volunteers  and  stands  up  but  doesn't  give  the  full  name. 
Mrs.  Mercer  has  to  ask  her  several  times  to  "spenk  up". 


Sara,  is  called  upon  to  read,  <ind  she  begins  reading  in  the 
wrong  place.    Joyce,  the  child  seated  next  to  her,  tries  to 
help,  but  Mrs.  Mercer  says,  "Don't  show  her.    She  should 
be  paying  attention,"    Joyce  draws  her  hand  away.  Another 
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child  is  called  upon;  then  Mrs*, Mercer  calls  on  Sara  again. 
Sara  still  hasn't  found  the  right  place  on  the  page.  Joyce 
tries  again  to  help  and  is  caught  the  second  time,  Joyce 
tries  once  more,  but  Sara  doesn't  get  it  right.  Finally, 
Joyce  has^  to  indicate  the  right  place  with  Mrs.  Mercer's 
permissionT^The  reading  done,  children  are  asked  to  open 
their  homework  books*     Sara  begins  turning  pages  at  the  front  . 
of  her  book.    Mrs.  Mercer  says,  "Sara,  that's  the  silly 
way^to^do  it;  we' re  at  the  back  of  the  book."    Joyce  tries  to 
show  Sara  where  to  turn.     Sara  still  can't  find  the  right 
page.     Jovce  shakes  her  head  solicitously  and  smiles.  She 
shows  Sara  agrin.    \^en  called  upon,  Sara  does  not  know  the 
answer. 


Sara  is  attentive  during  library  story 'hour  but  not  overtly 

responsive:  she  does  not  laugh  or  smile.     Back  in' class,  she 

is  last  to  open  her  workbook  and  write  her  name  on  the  page. 

She  yawns  frequently,    \^en  she  finishes  the  page,  she  waits 

rather  jthan  going  on  to  the  next  pag^ — seems  to  be  waiting 

for  instructions,  although  instructions  have  been  given.  She 

gets  up  to  go  blow  her  nose  and  returns  to  the  wrong  seat. 

Boy  says  angrily^  "That's  my  seat."    She  gets  up  and  goes  to 

her  seat,  says  softly,  "I'm  sorry,"  and  yawns. 

^'  She  waits  in  line  to  have  her  workbook  checked;  she 

h^s  not  torn  the  pages  out  of  the  workbook,  as  Mrs.  Mercer 

has  instructed.  _  Miea  lt's  har  turn,  Sara  is  told  to  go  back 

and  tear'  the  pages  out.     She  does  not  approach  the  creasing 

and  tearing  process  correctly  (Mrs.  Mercer  has  previously 

told  the  children  how  to  go  about  it)  and  therefore  cannot 

tear  the  pages  out.     Frustrated,  she  puts  thumb  in  her  mouth 

and  holds  her  ear.     Suddenly  she  yanks  the  pages  hard,  and 

they  come  out.     She  receives  three  dots  for  her  work.  Mrs. 

Mercer  says,  "This  is  good,  but  yo4  should  have  gotten  four 

dots  (the  maximum)."  * 
">  » 

Mrs.  Mercer  says  that  Sara  doesn't  pay  attention,  that  Sara  wants  to 
do  just  what  she  wants  to  do.     She  says  that  it  will  be  a  "liability  if  Sara 
gets  a  teacher  (in  first  grade)  who  treats  tier  as  if  she's  cute.     She  is 
cute,»  but  I  ^-Wld.  never  let  her  know."  ^ 

The  accounts  given  above  might  .suggest  that  Sara  does  below-avera^^e 
work.    However,  the  opposite  is  the  case.    The  children  in  Mrs,  Mercer's 
class  are  grouped  homogenously ,  according  to  the  level  of  work  done  in 
cle*ss,  considered  in  conjunciton  with  standardized  test  scores,  and  Sara 
is  in  the  top-performance  group.     In  spite  of  th,e  fact  that  Sara  was  often 
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/late  to  class  or  absent  (19  times  in  one  semester),  she  scored  consisten^tly 

/   in  the  top  five  per  cent  of  the  class  on  exams — teacher  niade  as  .well^^s  ' 

'     standardized,    "She's  so  bright,"    Mrs.  Mercer  says,  "it's -a  shame  she'-s 

late  and  absent  so  much," 

In  general,  Sara's  behavior  in  class  is  subdued,  carefully  polite, 

and  at  times  distracted.     She  watches  what  other  children  are  doings-  On  one  ' 

occasion,  when  Sara  had  made  "lOO"  on  'a  teacher-mad^  exam  in  spite  of 

having  been  absent  three  days  in  the  previous  week,  the  teacher  said,  "Sara 

is  all  right  as  long  as  she  is  workir*;  by  herself.     If  other  children  are 

present,  she  is  so  busy  looking  at  them,  she  can't  do  her  own  work.'* 

I  did  observe  Sara  trying  to  shut  other  children  out.     On  one  occasion, 

she  was  annoyed  with  other  children  at  the  table  who  were  counting  aloud 

during  a  math  exercise.     She  said  repeatedly,  "Don*' t  count  out  loud," 

frowned  angrily  and  wouldn't  -/ork.     Finally,  she< asked  the  assistant  for 

dividers  Ctwo  pieces  of  cardboard  fashioned  to  stand  on  end*  to  form  a 

makeshift  study  carrel).     The  assistant  moved  her  to  an  individual  seat. 

On  another  occasion,  she  was  late  getting  started  with  her  reading  exercise 

becatise  she  had  spent  excessive  time  adjusting  her  ^'carrel"  :io  that  ^he  would 

have  as  much  privacy  as  possible.    As  in  the  example  above,  she  might  start 

out  at  the  table  with  other  children  and  then  hc've  to  be  moved  to  an  individual 

seat,  for  reasons  that  were  work-related  and  not  disciplinary. 

At  odd  moments,  I  glimpsed  the  personality  T  had  seen  at  home*  Sara 

sometimes  "danced"  at  her  seat  while  she  w5s  waiting  for  her  work  to  be 

checked  or  at  ottier  moments  in-between  qictivities .     The  dancing  consisted 

mainly  of  movements  from  the  waist  up — swaying  and  finger-popping  motions. 

At  times  she  would  skip  to  the  bathroom  and  back. 

It  was  apparent  to  me -that  Sara's  babyishness  and  ineptness  were  often 

just  sleepiness,  a  possibility  that  the  teacher  was  sensitive  to,  although 

she  had  no  w^y  of  appreciating  to  what  extent  the  likelihood  existed.  On 

one  occasion,  Mrs.  Mercer  shook  her  finger,  not  unkindly,  at  Sara.  "You 

need  to  go  to  bed  early,  so  you  won't  be  tired  in  the  morning." 

*Mrs.  Mercer  says  to  Sara,  "1  wish  mother  would  spend  a  day  in  the 

classroom:  Chen  mother  would  know  what  I  mean."    At  the  moment,  Sara  is 
♦ 

attempting  to  find  the  proper  shelf  on  which  to  place  her  finished  work,  a 
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taSc  Mrs.J^Iercer  feels  could  have  been  simply  accomf^^ished  if  Sara  had 
briln  "paying  attention". 

Sara's  mother  says,  in  speaking^about  the  classroom,  "I  can't^bear 
to  stand  there  and  watch.    Mrs.  Mercer  gives  Sara  such  a  hard  time,  It*s 
all  I  can  do  to  keep  from  interfering."    The  comment  is  not  made  in  relation 

'  to  any  prompting  on  my  part,  and  significantly,  Mrs,  Porter  is  smiling  as  she 
speaks.     She  has  deferred  to  Mrs.  Mercer's  judgment  in  the  matter,  and  she 
speaks  again  of  how  "hard  Sara  tries"  to  please  the  teacher. 

Mrs.  Mercer^ admits  readily  that  she  wears  a  stern,  unsmiling  face  much 
of  the  time.  The  reason,  she  says,  is  that  she  doesn't  want  the  children  to 
feel  they. can  "get  away"  with  behavior  that  disrupts  classroom  proceedings, 

.  and  she  wants  to  keep  their  minds  focused  in  seriousness.    Mrs.  Mercer  believes 
that  the  purpose  of  kindergarten  is  to  prepare  children  academically  for 
first  grade;  the  purpose  is  not  "play". 

In  her  orientation  for  parents  of  children  who  are  entering  her 
kindergarten  class,  Mrs,  Mercer  stresses  that  she  emphasizes  language  and 
comprehension  in  her  teaching — and  she  r^^fines  comprehension  for  the  parents 

as  "thinking".     On  two  days  of  the  week,  for   each  day,  Mrs,  Mercer's 

kindergarteners  have  arts  and  crafts.    The  heart  of  each  day  of  the  week, 
however,  barrinj  trip  days,  is  devoted  to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
in  some  form.     Trie,  claf^sroom  is  ordered  in  such  a  say  that  all  the  materials 
children  use — workbooks,  cut-out  letters,  games,  etc.— -have  a  storage  place 
which  children  must  learn  to  honor.     For  example,  in  the  mornings  children 
take  turns  in  "writing"  on  the  flannel  board,  using  lettersy^^^itt  are  kept  in 
alphabetical  stacks  in  a  box.     The  letters  must  be  returned  to  the  stacks  in 
such  a  way, that  every  letter  fits  exactly  over  its  counterparts,  so  that  the 
letters  will  be  immediately  recognizable.     In  that  way,  children  receive 
visual  reinforcement  of  alphabetical  sequence  each  cime  the^  open  the  box. 
Regardless  as  to  how  long  it  tak^-s  a  child  to  put  the  letters  away  so  that 
every  "a",  for  instance,  fits  perfectly  over  every  other  '*a" — the  stems  all 
turned  in  the  same  direction — Mrs.  Mercer  will  insisc  that  the  jpb  not  be 
abandoned  until  irt  is  conrpleted  correctly,  even  if  the  other  children  have 
begun  another  activity.     In  the  same  vein,  the  children  are  taught  to  use 
certain  ^'routes"  through  the  classroom  to  get  from  one  point  to  the  other— 
trash  can,  bathroom,  etc, — and  they  will  be  stopped  and  made  to  return  to 
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the  original  point  to  st-art  all  over  again  when  the  proper  route  has  been 
ignored.    The  routes  >^3ve  all  been  pre-determined  by  firs.  Mercer  for  ob- 
taining maximum "efticiency  oc  movement  pf  children  about  the  classroom, 
so  tnat  they  are  least  likely  to  interfere  with  the  activities  of  others. 
These  examples  are  pointed  out  to  illustrate  the  tone  of  the  clasSroon>< 
the  same  concern  for  exactness  and  order  and  for  efficiency  of  use  of  time 
is  evidenced  in  every  activity  of  the  day  whether  children  are  removirvg  their 
coats  in  the  morning  or  preparing  for  lunch  or  engaging  in  an  academic 
exercise,     A  Ifesson  that  occurred  one  morning  following  a  trip  the  students  , 
had  taken  earlier 'in  the  week  to  thi^  zoo,  illustrates  the  latter: 

Before  che  class  started,  Mrs,  Mercer  had  placed  the  names  of  zoo 
animals  at  the  back  of  the  classroom,  on  the  wall.     She  did  not  call  atten- 
tiuii  to  those  words  while  the  children  were  engaged  in  playing  ^eat  games 
)    (puzzles,  constructions,  and  the  like),  always  the  first  activity  of  the  day; 
but  at  circle  time,  .she  asked  the  children  to  tell  her,  without  looking; 
af-ound,  what  was  new  at  the  back  of  the  classroom.    Then,  again  without 
looking  back  at  '^^e  wall,  children  wfere  asked  to  identify  from  memory 
animals  they  had  seen  at  th,e  zoo;  the  child  wtio  raised  his  or  her  hand  to 
answer  could  not  nam2  an  animal  another  child  had  ^Iready  named.     If  a 
child  j^i-i,  "lion",  then  he  or  she  had  to  go  to  the  back  qf  the  classroom, 
study  the  word,  then  return  and  spell  it  correctly  on  a  large  pad  set  up  in 
front  o^  the  circle  so  tliat  everyone  could  see.     If  the  child  missoelled  the 
word,  he  or  she  had  to  return  to  the  wall,  study  it  again,  and  re-attempt 
the  spelling.    Of  course,  "elephant"  and  "monkey"  presented  greater  pro- 
blems than  ''lion"  and   'ciger".     And  children  who  were  not  sw»^^t  in  raising 
their  hads  were  left  to  remember  animals  least  easily  recalled.    The  rules 
were  followed  to  the  letter,  however,  although  several  children  had  to 
return  again  and  again  to  the  wall  while  the  exercise  was  continuing  with 
the  other  children.     Such  an  activity,  which,  if  pursued  to  the  extent  that 
every  child  had  a  turn,  would  nutentially  consume  much  of  th  day,  might  be 
cut  short  by  s-^.heduJing  (time  for  lunch,  time  for  group  work,  etc) 
although  children  who  harf  begun  the  process — i,e,,  named  an  animal  no  one 
^Ise  had  ndmed  and  then  gone  to  thf»  wall  to  study  the  spelling-^had  to  com- 
plet^e  the  assignment  either  then  or  at  some  stated  time  before  the  day^  ^as 
over  (as  "before  lunch"). 
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Mrs.  Mercer  readily  points  out,  whether  to  child  or  to  observer  or 
parent,  that  she  is  teaching  survi>'al  skills  for   'first  grade"'-- interpreted 
generously  to  include  all  the  children's  academic  careers^*-ag  well  as 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.    Those  skills  include  the  ability  t:o 
follow  directions  and  to  concenCrate  on  a  task  to  its  completion  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  be  observant  of  and  attentive  to  whatever  the  teacher  pre- 
sents.    She  says  repeatedly  to  the  children,  "I  don't  know  what  you're 
going  to  do  in  first  grade.     In  first 'grade,  the  teacher  isn't  going  to 
tell  you  but  once,  and  if  you're  not  listening,  you'll  be  in  trouble." 

The  classroom  is  ordered  so  that  children  work  in  groups  during  the 
hour  or  more  devoted  to  the  heaviest  concentration  of  basics  development • 
The  thrr^  groups,  representing  children's  performdhce  on  tests  (teacher-made 
and  standardized)  rotate — i.e.,  while  group  one  is  reading,  group  two  is 
writing,  and  group  three  is  doing  math.    At  a  set  time,  the  groups  change 
places  in  the  classroom.     During  the  time  of  my  observations,  Mrs.  Mercer 
always  conducted  the  reading  lessons,  whereas  classroom  assistants  conducted 
writing  and  math  for  the  groups.     Circle  times  are  scheduled  after  groi  > 
time  and  before  lunch,  an  arrangement  which  allows  childrer  to  leave  their 
group  work  at  staggered  paces  and  to  have  some  station  immediately  to  go  to; 
the  strategy  minimizes  the  amount  of  time  children  spend  that  is  undefined 
for  them, 

A  product  of  a  black,  middle-class  background,  Mrs.  Mercer  attended 
predominantly  white  public  schools  as  a  child  ✓Cher  parents  sent  her  across 
school  boundaries,  having  argued  successfullv  that  if  a  white  child  of 
their  neighborhood  could  do  so,  then  their  child  was  eligible),  then 
matriculated  at  the  state  universi'^v.     She  was  an  achiever  in  school,  and 
her  parents  had  expectations  of  her  teaching  in  some  school,  white  or 
integrated,  far  removed  from  the  type*of  school  that  Harriet  Tubman — which 
serves  the  children  of  low-income  black  families — iq.    Mrs.  Mercer  taught  in 
a  suburban  school  her  first  years  out  of  college,  then  transferred  into  the 

•  r 

city  and  to  Harriet  Tubman,  which  was  one  ,of  two  assignments,  both  in  schooli 
^wlt^H^lack  IK^pulatlOTs ,  of  fered  her.     She  selected  Harriet  Tubman  because 
she  knew  someone  who  had  attended  there  and  who  recommended  it  as  the  better 
choice. 
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Mrs.  Mercer  admits  that  she  '•fell  in  love"  with  the  children  she  had 
been  warned  to  avoid.     She  found  them  attractive  and  bright  and  eager  to 
'*.earn,  as  much  so  as  children  she  had  encountered  ^n  the  suburban  setting. 
She  says  she  asked  herself  why  the  children  in  her  classroom  at  Harriet 
Tubman  shouldn't  receive  as  good  instruction  as  children  of  families  more 
privileged  economically.    Then  she  committed  herself  to  providing  what  she 
believed  to  be  quality  instruction  for  her  pupils;  quality  instruction,  as 
she  understood  it,  meant  academic  challenge  in  reading,  writing  and  arith^ 
metic.     As  a  consequence,  in  her  classroom,  Mrs.  Mercer  disallows  the  kind 
of  atmosphere  that  would  make  school  "fun"  for  children — extension  of  the 
play  life  of  the  earlier  years — carrying  what  she  would  consider  to  be 
minimal  responsibilities  and  providing  entertaining  distractions  through 
a  cilrriculum  stressing  games,  Sc-nd  play,  constructions,  arts  and  crafts, 
and  the  like.'     She  tells  the  parents  and  she  tells  the  children  and  she 
tells  whoever  else  is  interested  that  her  instructional  style  is  chosen 
deliberately  to  keep  the  children  focused  upon  the  work  at  hand,  which  is 
to  learn  "as  much  as  they  can"  of  the  basics  while  they're  in  kindergarten. 
"I  can't  do  anything  about  what  happens  when  the>  leave  my  classroom 
(graduate  from  kindergarten  and  encounter  other  teachers),  but  I  can  see 
to  it  than  they've  had  a  good  foundation,"  says  Mrs.  Mercer. 

Her  teaching  stfd^  is  traditional.  ^dren  are  discouraged  from  . 

talking  to  one  another  oi  assisting  one  another  in  their  work  (unless  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  the  teacher).    They  are  expected  to  sit  up  straight 
whether  at  their  desks  or  at  circle  time.    There  is  no  "free  play"  as 
such  scheduled  for  any  time  of  day.     However,  children  who  have  been 
particulary  conscientious  may  be  awarded  special  privileges — e.g.,  a 
"basketball  game"  played  with  cloth  ball  and  net  in  the  hallway.     (In  that 
particular  practice,  Mrs.  Mercer  may  be  said  to  be  less  strict  Chan  others 
at  the. school;  the  game,  which  she  played  along  with  the  children, 
received  some  frowns  from  passing  personnel  because  of  the  unaccustomed 
level  of  noise. )  •  - 

Although  Mrs.  Mercer  says,  "I  want  them  (the  children)  to  think  I'm 
mean,"  she  does  not  present  a  consistently  stern,  forbidding  ^ask.  Often 
she  wil-r  scold  first,  then  soften  her  tone,  as  below: 
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Mrs,  Mercer  (harshly):         didn't' tell  you  to  open  your  book,  Sara." 
Then  softly^  a^  if  to  aid  Sara  in  the  task:     "You  should  have  your  paper 
on  top  of  your  book,"   .Then,,  "You* re  going  to  read  to  me  first."    She  alsa 
uses  affectionate  terms  at  times  to  soften  the  command,  as  in  the  following 
example,  which  also  dc    mstrates  harshness  followed- by  gentleness: 

Mrs.  Mercsr:  "You're  holding  us  up,  Sara,"  More  softly:  "Hurr^Til^^ 
sweetie.  Just  write  your  name.  You  have  to  go  back  later  and  do  the  date. 
Ypu  shoi'\'  be  finished.     Everybody  else  is  finished." 

She  will  also  hug  a  child,  usually  not  during  "work"  times  (now  and 
then,  as  a  reward  for  performance)  but  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Sara' s  behavior  might  differ  in  a  group  conducted  by  one  of  the  teacher 

assistants.    The  following  notes  ar  explicit  in  the  regard: 

The  group-work  is  writing,  conducted  by  a  mild-mannered  teaching 
assistant.     Children  are  copying  letters.     Sara  is  behind  the 
others  in  page  work  because  of  absenteeism  but  .squickly  catches 
up. 

Sara  says,  "I'm  finished,  I'm  finished,"  then  yawns,  hai;d. 
^    Yawns  again.     She  looks  up  and  sees  a,  girl  from  the  math  group 
(middle  group)  standing  near  her  chair  and  sa^s,  "What  you  doing 
over  here?"    While  other  children's  work  is  being  checked  by 
the  assistant,  Sara  "dances"  at  seat,  stamping  her  feet  in  time, 
then  gets  up  and  wriggles  her  body.*  She  looks  over  another 
child's  shoulder,  then  sits  and  begins  exploring  pages  further 
along  in  the  book.     Continues  ''dancing"  in  seat;  gets  up  and 
says,  "I'm  finished,"  then  5ays  to  the  assistant ,  "Hurry  up  and 
do  that"  (checking  work  of  other  children),.  She  examines  books 
on  a  shelf  but  does  not  ~^open-^ne^_stands  and  leans  over  the 
table,  slides  back  into  the^  chair  (otTier  children  are  all  seated), 
gets  up  and  dances  aga^n,  catches  observer  looking  at  her  and 
sits  down,  starts  bouncing  in  her  chair  as  soon  as*  the  observer 
looks  away.     She  examines  the  books  again,  opens  one  briefly, 
then  puts  it  back,  picks  up  her  workbook  and  says,  "I'm  after 
her."    Assistant  tell^  her  to  sit  down  and  wait.     She  begins 
looking  at  pictures  in  her  workbook,  says,  "Eagle,  Eagle", 
then  gets  up,  starts'  to  sit  down  again,  misses  chair  and  falls. 
Gets  up,  whirls,  dances,  takes  her  book  to  the  assistant  as  all 
the  children  rise  to  get  in  line  to  move  to  the  next  section  for 
group  work. 

Sara  would  never  say,  "Hurry  up  and  do  that,"  to  Mrs.  Mercer,  The 
Sara  who  emerges  in  the  foregoing  notes  is  more  nearly  like  the  Sara  I 
observed  aw  hone — playful,  aggressive  verbally,  and  unafraid  of  the  adults 
at  hand — than  the  Sara  who  appears  in  the  previous  notes. 

Mrs,  Porter  says  frankly  that  her  attitude  towards  discipline  is  far 


more  late  than  that  of  Mrs.  Mercer's  classroom  and  that  projected  by  the  - 
scKool's  administration.     She  smiles  and  shrugs,  conveying  by  her  manner 
that  she  ha^  no  fixed  opinions  ino  either  direction.     She  says,.  "I  watch  them 
(school  persxMinel),  and  I  can  go  along  with  it  as  long-^  it  (strictness  of 
discipline)  doesn't  get  out  of  hand."    At  the  same  time,  her  manner  suggests 
that  she  isn't  convinced  that  her  own  approach  is  tjSi  last  word.    She  is 
Well  aware  of  the  adjustment  Sara  must  make  from  the-  W?me  environment  to 
that  of  school.    Of  Mrs.  Mercer,  she  says,  **She  teaches  ,^he  way  she  was 
taught,  and  I  guess  she  figures  that,  since  she  learned,"  that  (approach) 
must  4)e  th^  best  way." 

Mrs.  Mercet  has  no  sympathy  for  teachers  who  say,  "How  much  can 

do?    Their  mothers  have  them  for  twenty  hours;  I  have  them  for  only   

hours."    She  says  that  the  school  hours  are  sufficient  if  the  time  is  tised 
wisely.    At  the  same  time,  she  does    not  minimize  the  impact  of  <he  h®ine. 
In'  the  orientation  session  with  parents,  she  says,  "Parents  are  the  best  • 
teachers.     If  you  read,  your  children  will  read.    Let  them  see  you  read." 
She  advises  parents  ^o  make  use  of  available  aids  such  as  th^   "Back  to 
School"  section  of  the  city's  black-oriented  newspaper  as'well  as  sections 
of  other  city  papers  that  provide  tips  on  teaching  and  on  activities  that 
can  b6  undertaken  at  home — e.g.,  puppetry.     She  asks  parents  to  read  to 
their  children,  .  She  advises  them  with  regards  to  homework  ("Take  ten  min- 
utes and  read  the  directipns,  then  ask  if  she/he  understands ... .The  homework 
has  to  be  signed  but  don't  correct  it").    She  tells  parents  ways  they 
can  assist  the  child  in  practicing  aspects  of  school 'work  ("I  assume  you 
know  the  long  and  short  sound    of  the  vowels")  without  correcting  specific 
lessons.  v 

In  addition  to  the  teaching  philosophy  and  the  above,  the  parent- 
orientation  includes  safety  information;  provides  an  overview  of  the  daily 
classroom  schedule;  provides  information  about  trips;  gives  parents  the 
routine  for  requesting  conferences  ("call  the  office  and  say  you  want  one"); 
gives  tips  on  helping  children  assume  responsibility  ("Don't  put  homework 
Book  and  library  book  in  the  bag  for  the  child");  provides  Information  about 
library  cards  ("Children  can  get  one  as  soon  as  they  can  print  their  names") 
and  the  like.    The  orientation  is  held  in  the  classroom;  parents  sit  in 
chairs  brought  in  for  the  occasion;  Mrs,  Mercer  stands  near  her  desk.  The 
tone  she  assumes  is  teacherly  but  approachable. 
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Mrs.  Mercer  grew  up  in  4  neighborhood  that  was  ''over  the  top"— one 
tbai:  was  economicallv  and  socially  for  blacks  advanced  over  other  neighbor- 
hoods  represented  In  the  "bottom  to  top"- continuum.     She  lives  in  an  apart- 
ment nearby  the  neighborhood  she  grew  up  in  and  attends  church  on  a  street 
J     that  marks  a  dividing  line  between  the  "top"  and  *'ovef^>the  top",    H5r  personal 
lifestyle  is  a  quiet  one  that  revolves  essentially  around  home,  her  children, 
a  few  friends,  relatives — many  of  who  are  prof essionals.~church  and  women's 
social/educar ional  organizations • 

Mrs.  Porter's  early  life  was  spent  in  various  residencies  in  several  ^ 
sections  of  the  city,  including  some  years  spent  in  the  neighl  orhood  in 
which  she'  now  lives.     She  does  not  consider-,  her  present  residence  and  cir- 
cumstances to  be  permaneAt.    She  believes  that  tnucK  better  is  in  store  for 
her  even  though  she  does  not  know  exactly  what  form  the  improvement  will 
take  or  just  how  it  will  come  about.    Improvement  , has  to  do  with  getting 
out  of  the  projects  and  getting  more  education  and  having  a  good  job  with 
salary  enough, that  she  doesn*t  have  to  worry  so  much  about  making  ends  meet. 
Improvement  also  has  to  do  with  persoral  associations — having  neighbors  and-- 
friends  whose  aspirations  and  activities  will  provide  a  "push"  for  herself. 
As  she  says  it:     "••.a  community. • .on  the  move,  that  would  motivate  you  to 
go  out  and  get  a* job  and  to  upgrade  your  income  So  that  you  could  realize 
some  of  the  better  things  in  life,  you  know,  sort  of  like  to  build  up  your 
morale.    This  immediate  community  that ^I  live  m,  I  mean,  you  don*t  have 
•^^      to  prove  anything  here."' 

Mrs.  Porter  does  , not  show  up  for  her  job  as.  a  parent-scholar  for  a 

.   week.     During  that  week  Sara  also  is  absent  several  days  from  school.  Mrs. 
Porter  tells  me  finally  th^t  she  is  having  some  emotional  difficulties  and 
mentions  matters  she  just  con't  seem  to  get  together,  matters  having  to 

i    dp  with  hlmsekeeping,  laundry.,  getting  the  childran  to  school,  and  the  like. 

;    SJie  says  she  has  not  gotten  back  to  her  college  classes  and  has  had  to  drop 

i    them.  ^  She  says  that  she  has  been  staying  in  the  house  all  day  everyday  and 
not  caring  to' go  outside.     We  discuss  emotions,  my  own  and  hers,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  sometimes  to  keep  oneself  going.     I  tell  her  about  a  psy- 
chiatrist  I  have  visited,  and  I  offer  to  make  an  appointment  for  her, 
Mrs.  Porter  tells  me  that  she  prefers  to  go  to  a  neighborhood 
'     health  center.    She  also  tells  me  that  she  has  made  an  appointment  to  talk 

\ 
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to  a  pastor  in  a  church  nearby  the  projects,  a  church  located  inside  the 


triangle.    She  tell^  me  that  if  those  moves  prove  not  to  be  helpful,  she 

will  see  the  psychiatrist  I  have  recommended, 

♦  f 
My  hoine.  visits  end  shortly  thereafter,    Mrs,  Porter  goes  to  the  health 

center  aad  receives  assistartce  that  helps  bet  begin  functioning  better..  The 

children  begin  attending  school  more  regularly.    She  makes  a  new  friend  and 

begins  .looking  for  a  job.    She  alSo  begins  to  become  seriously  involved  with 

community  politics •  t 

DISCUSSION  .  *- 

A  number  of  issues  are  raised  by  the  foregoing  profiles.    One  has 
to  do  with  the  Impact  of  the  observer.    To  wl^at  extent  was  the  behavior  of 
the  three  individuals — mother,  child  and  teacher — a  response  to  the  presence 
.of  an  outsider?    Certainly  there  were  instances  in  which  Mrs,  Porter  was 
impatient  with  Sara  and  raised  her  voice,  occasionally  in  the  presence  of 
the  observer,    The  general  tone  of  Mrs,  Porter's  manner- with  Sara,  however, 
was  conciliatory.    She  appeared  to  some  extent  to  be  apologetic  afeout  her 
"Taxness" — her  own  word — and  said  on  one  occasion  that  it  was  difficult  to 
be  ^'strict"  in  the  projects;  the  apartments  were  small,  the  elevators  were 
often  bVoken,  and  there  was  no  play  area  on  the  floors  outside  the  apartments 
all  of  which  meant  that  children  suffered  a  sense  of  confinement  because 
of  the  phVsical  environment.     In  addition,  she  equated  strictness  with  the 
holding  of  one's  children  apart  from  other  children,  which  she  felt,-  under 
the  circumstances,  was  unrealistic. 

There  is  the  issue  of  "performance"  for  the  sake  of  the  observer. 
Clearly,  Mrs.  Porter  vai^ted  ta  impress  others  with  Sara's  reading  ability. 
The*  presence  of  the  observer  simply  provided  opportunity  for  occurrences 
that  were  already  considered  desirable  by  all  concerned,  including,  in  the 
example  ^iven  of  Sara's  tapelil  performence,  Mrs,  Porter's  neighbors* 

Mrs»  Porter  Is  an  astute  observer  herself  and  was  certainly  aware 
that  the  outsider,  given  the  nature  of  th  observational  focus,  v/ould  make 
note  of  such  a  comment  as  that  concerning  the  Terman  study  and  the  use  of 
psychologists'  children  for  purposes  of  study.    The  significant  factors, 
however,  are  that  she  had  read  the  article  (she  had  a  subscription  to  the 
magazine)  and  the  comment  was  appropriate  to  the  moment — would  probably  not 
have  been  made  otherwise.    Mrs.  Porter  was  not  one  to  miss  seizing  upon 
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such  an  opportunity  cor  display  of  her  owu  gifts;  she  was  a  performer  herself 
in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  appreciate  what  behavior  would  be  mo9t  likely 
noticed  as  well  as  when  and  for  what  purpose  and  then  being  able  to  rise  to 
the  occasion.    When  I  mentioned  /  in  the  course  of  preparing  this  paper, 
that  I  was  ever  aware  of  her  complexity  and  that  the  profile  of  her  was 
proving  somewhat  difficult,  she  responded  by  reading  to  me  a  letter  that 
had  been  written  some  years  earliet  by  an  associate  as  a  personal  reference 
for  school  enrollment  and  pointed  out  to  me  that  she  felt  the  characterization 
was  accurate.     She  was  trying  to  be  helpful  and  at  th6  same  time  was  "cueing" 
me.    Mrs.  Porter  admitted  that  she  had  many  "faces"  and  that  she  believed 
it  was  necessary  In  the  urban  environment  to  be  able  to  "roll  with  the 
punches"  and  to  have  a  "self"  ready  to  cope  with  every  occasion  while 
maintaining  personal  reserve — In  ommon  tenrj^  to  be  able  to  "tell  'em 
everything  and  nothing".     She  projected  more  self-assurance  in  telling  me 
about  the  latest  happening  in  the  state  capitol  affecting  the  economic  well- 
being  of  local  residents  than  in  talking  about  the  everyday  demands  of 
u^omesticity^    Her  comments  and  speculations  regarding  community  matters 
always  proved  to  be  provocat^^. 

The  possibility  of  modification  because  of  the  observer  of  Mrs.  Mercer's 
response  to  the  children  in  affectionate  displays  is  worthy  of  comment. 
Were  the  instances  of  harshness  of  reprimand  followed  by  softness  affected  by 
tha  observer's  presence?    Mrs.  Mercet's  stated  preference  of  ap'proach  was 
one  of  sternness.     She  was  more  consistent  with  her  official  "mask"  in  the 
first  days  of  observations  than  the  latter.    She  had  periods  of  being  more 
or  less  stern..  There  is  more  reason  to  believe  that  the  harsh-soft  behavior 
was  an  expression  showing  through  of  the  conflict  in  official  and  jnofficla!* 
self  than  that  she  was  responjllng  to  the  observer's  presence.    When  fjrs. 
Mercar  first  said  to  me  that  she  was  most  pleased  w^h  the  children's  per- 
formance over-all,  I  was  surprised.     In  observing,  I  had  imagined  she 
would  b^  privately  as  critical  of  the  level  of  children's  response  as  she 
was  openly  with  them.    Her  "I  would  never  let  them  know"  posture  was  designed 
to  keep  the  children  striving  always  to  perform  better.    Also  implied, 
of  course,  was  that  they  hadn't  yet  pleased  the  teacher — that  for  the  reward 
of  stars  or  c^ots  or  "C"  sprawled  across  the  face  of  the  page  or  at  times 
a  hug  or  a  loolinop,  they  had  to  do  better  work  (Note  Sara's  "Do  you  think 
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Mts,  Mercer  will  ]ike  it?"  as  well  as  her  insistence  that  I  cover  the  pa^"^ 
at  home  with  a  star,  as  T  later  observed  Mrs,  Mercer  to  do  in  the  clasj^foom)- 

The  relation  of  performance  to  authority  (type  and  qualitv  of  performance 
in  response  to  the  form  authority  takes)  is  one  that  will  be  referred  to  In 
other  contexts  within  this  report.     It  is  noteworthy  that  Sara,  in  her 
performance  and  behavior,  distinguished  between  the  central  authority  figure 
in  the  jclassroom  and  intermediate  adult  figures,     I  Wd  far  less  impression 
that,  during  gi^up-work  conducted  by  assistant,  ^e  was  performing  immediately 
for  approval  of  the  assistants.     In  one  instance,  in  math  group,  she  sat  and 
"played"  with  the  counters,  lining  them  up  in  various  ways  and  stacking 
them,  instead  of  carrying  out  the  task  at  hand — a  behavior  I  could  not  imagine 
of  her  in  close  range  of ^Mrs«  Mercer,     And  the  particular  assistant  was  one 
who,  unlike,  the  milder-manhere^  assistant  reported  in  the  profile  (page  ), 
emplo3'      intimidation  in  voice  and  manner — berating  the  children  constantly 
and  loudly — in  order  to  force  them  to  remain  attentive  to  their  work, 

A  recurrent  theme  within  the  school  is  that  of  "work"  as  opposed  to 
"play",    Mrs,  Mercer  distinguished. between  "brain  work"  and  "play".     In  the 
first  activity  of  the  day,  for 'approximately  thirty  minutes,  children  were 
allowed  to  select  games  for  seat  play.    Games  included  puzzles,  lotto,  peg 
boards,  parquetry,  number  games,  and  the  like.    These  activities  allowed 
individual  choice  to  qhildren,  but  represented  "brain  work"  activity  as 
op^posed  to,  for  instance,  play  with  large  blocks  or  with  dolls  or  sand,  ' 
which  represented  for  Mrs,  Mercer  "play".    Pasting  and  painting  were  also 
considered  "plajt"--    The  child  who  approached  the  block  corner  or  play  room 
would  be  quickly  reminded  that  "play"  was  afternoon  activity  and  that  he/she 
should  choose  a  game  that  required  thinking. 

The  following  are  teacher  comments  made  during  the  first  activity 
period: 

— If  you  can't  play  without  teacher,  I'll  have  to  put 
that. game  away  (a  few  children  were  playing  a  group 
game  and  having  disagreements), 

« 

— Put  that  game  away  C<>;roup  game),  because  Doris  isn't 
playing  it  correctly. 
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— No  coloring;  get  somethinr:  to  make  your  brains  work — 
spelling  or  number  line  g.-\mes^. 

— That's  too  easy:  get  something  that  will  make  your 
brain  work* 

Note  that  "play"' was  used,  in  thr>  first  comment  above,  to  mean  "play-* 
'   or . game-work",  (solitary  or  group  brain-work  through  individual  choice).  It 
was  also  used  generally  to  mean  activity  that  did  not  involve  "thinking"  as 
opposed  to  activity  that  required  thinking  ("work"  or  "brain  work").  Certain 
activities  might  fit  either  category,  depending  or^^N^^ircumstance.  Coloring, 
as  in  the  third  comment  above,  itright  be  permissible  to  a  child  in  the  lowest 
group  during  free-choice  "brain  work"  period  but  not  to  a  child  in  the 
highest  group. 

Arts  and  crafts  in  general  fell  towards  the  "play"  end  of  the  continuum, 
ngt  in  the  sense  of  being  devalued  in  themselves,  but  as  contenders  for 
prioritY  status  in  the  curriculum.    When  Mrs.  Mercer  says  that  she  is  opposed 
to  play  as  major  fare  for  kindergarteners,  she  is- referring  to  a  "cutting 
and  pasting"  curriculum  that  would  elevate  creative  arts  expression  as  a 
'learning  tool  ab  ove  traditional  skills  exercises. 

Mrs.  Mercer  allows  time  for  creative  artss  expression  at  least  once  a 

week  but  appears  less  cojpfortable  and  le^s  sure  of  herself  in  that  area  than 

the  more  directly  academic.     The  following  notes  were  taken  on  an  arts  and 

crafJi  day.    My  goal  that  day  was  simply  to  write  down  everything  the 

teaCTier  said: 

— Where  are  the  tops  tc  your  flowers,  Calvin? 

— Are  you  helping  him  build?    Don't  get  any  more  blocks 
^      until  you  use  "the  ones  that  are  out  here  already. 

— Why  are  you  washing  your  hands?    You  don't  have  to  wash 
your  hands.    You're  just  going  to  do  something  else  messy. 

— Look  at  all  those  blocks  yoO  didn't  use.     They're  still 
on  the  floor.  * 

— Your  picture's  beautiful,  but  you  didn't  paint  over  the 
whole  page.    Why  did  you  leave  the  white  spaces? 

On  the  other  -hand,  Mrs.  Mercer  is  comfortable  with  expression  in 

^children  as  required  in  "work"  activities.     On  my  days  oii  observation,  I 

never  heard  her  use  "creativity"  in  the  latter  context.    The  preferred 
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would  be  "thinking".    The  following  is  tbe  product  of  a  group  essay  effort 

based  on  a  trip  the  children  had  taken  to  the  city*s  art  museum.     S^di  an 

essay  was  routinely  produced  following  field  trips*     Children  contriT)uted 

^sentences  voluntarily,  which  Mrs,  Mercer  then  printed  on  a  large  pad  so  that 

all  could  see  the  product  taking  shape. 

Our  Trip  to  the    Museum  of  Art 

We  rode  on  the  elevator  to  the  second  floor.    We  looked 
at  different  shapes  on  the  ceiling.    We  saw  a  marble  with- 
white  triangle.    We  saw  a  sculpture  of  Diana  standing; 'on 
a  ball, 

We  went  into  ano*"her  room  where  we  sav  more  sculpture. 
We  saw  furnitui       Lth  sculptures.  We  rode  the  elevator 
to  the  first  fit.  ^  to  look  at  paint^ings.     We  saw 
\  Indians  and  a  bear  and  Noah's  Ark.     Oft^our  way  out,  we 
saw  a  painting  with  a  grandfather  and  a  boy  blessing 
the  table.     We  saw  a  beautiful  bedroom.     We  enjoyed  our 

Mrs.  Mercer  and  Mrs.  Porter  met  face  to  face  regularly;    Mrs.  Porter 

brought  Sara  to  school  in  the  mornings  and  picked  her  up  after  school.  In 

addition,  Mrs.  Porter  had  a  conference  with   Irs.  Mercer  each  time  reports 

were  issued*     In  an  initial  interview,  when  I  asked  Mrs.  Porter  whether 

anyone  from  the  school  ever  called  or  visited,  she  answered,  "Oh  yes,  Mrs. 

Mercer  calls  me  all  the  time.     She's  crazv  about  mv  little  ?irl."    The  fact 

U 

is  that,  regardless  of  the  motivation  behind  the  comment,  Mrs.  Porter  « 
respected  Mrs.  Mercer  as  a  person  and  a  teacher.     And*  ^rs.  Mercer  often 
expressed  that  Mrs.  Porter  was  an  "Intelligent,  well-informed  person." 
Mrs.  Mercer's  argument  with  Mrs.  Porter  was  that  Sara  didn't  get  to  school 
regularly  and  on  time. 

The  question  to  be  answered  is  this:    I^at  is  .  the  major  f/tctor  in 
accounting  for  Sara's  academic  performance?    My  observations  in  the  home 
did  not  reveal  that  concentrated,  sustained  activitieil  Co  reinforce  reading 
and  writing  skills  were  taking  place  to  an  extent  thQt  would  be  noteworthy. 
The  atmosphere  was  stimulating  in  that^Mrs.  Porter  was  literate  and  took  a 
lively  interest  in  school  and  community,    The  one  factor  that  stand-out  is 
that  Mrs,  Porter  expects  Sara' to .achieve — absenteeism,  home  disorganization 
or  sleepiness  notwithstanding^     She  bejiews  that  sSara  is  intelligent  and 
communicates  that  belief  to  the  child  and  to  anyone  else  who  is  around. 
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Whatever  may  be  wanting  in  terms  qf  regularity  of  mealtimes  and  bedtimes,  at 
home  Sara  Is  learning  to  be  independent,  assertive  and  confident  of  her 
abilities.     In  the  environments  of  home  and  school,  she  hears  no  other  message 
except  that  she  can  perform  well  academically  and  that  she  must  in  order  to 
(1)  please  the  adults  who  are  significant  in  her  lif and  (2)  maintain 
status  in  the  "performing"  sense.    Whether  or  not  she  is  internalizing 
whatever  she  will  need  to  sustain  the  '^resent  level  of  performance  will 
probably  not  be  apparent  for  some  time, 

r 


III.     PARENT  INTERVIEWS 

INTROPUCTION 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  sixteen  parents.    Parents  were  selected 
randomly,  from  among  those  who  responded  favorably  to  a  letter  sent  from  the 
principal,  asking  permission  for  the  interviewer  to  go  into  the  homes*  All" 
interviews  were  conducted«»^in  parents*  homes.    Although  a  questionnaire  was 
devised  (attached)  £or  interviewer's  use.  the . questionnaire  was  not  used 
ext 2nsiT{ely .     By  the  third  interview,  the  researcher  had  abandoned  use  of- 
""the  questionnaire,  except  for  periodic  referral  in  order  to  remind  herself 
of  key  areas  that  might  not  have  been  touched  upon  in  the  unstructured 
interview.     The  process  of  the  interview  tended  to  be  questions  put  by  the 
interviewer^'^  and  answers  to  those  questions  given  by  the  parents..  Questioning, 
however^  was  tempered  accordiTig  to  the  flow,  of  the  conversation  at  the 
moment.    Most  parents  addressed  several  potential  questions  in  the  course  of 
answering'  one.     In  addition,  information  was  oftan  offere^^hat  was 
^additional  to  the ^substance  of  the  original  questionnaire  and  yet  useful  in 
contributing  to  the  interviewer's  understanding.     For  instance,  one  parent 
talked  at  length  of  the  role  her  religious  faith  had  played,/in  influencing 
her  to  improve  her  own  reading  and  writing  habits  as  well /as  the  practices 
ot  her  children.    Another,  after  requesting  that  the  tap6  be  turned  off 
temporarily,  went  into  a  back  room  and  brought  out  materials  that  had  been 
cont  rift,  uted  'to  the  family's  resources'— the  materials  were  workbooks,  readers 
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and  games— illegally  by  a  relative  who  worked  at  a  facility  that  produced  such 
materials. 

the  unstructured  interview  also  allowed  interviewer  and  parent  to  spend 
maximum  time  on  matters  that  bccupied  parents'  attention  as  opposed  to 
matters  that,  although  they  had  been  legitimktely  included  in  the  original 
instrument  in  an  attempt  to  "coyer"  major  issues  according  to  the  researchers' 
■judgment,  were  of  peripheral  concern  to  parents  or  produced  confusion  in  the 

asking.  ,     •  , 

Persons  interviewed  were  mothers  primarily  although  in  a  third  of  the 
interviews,  a  father  or— in  one  instance— grandfather  participated.  In 
those  instances,  the  interview  was  begun  with  the  mother  or  grandmother, 
often  with  the  man  of  the  house  disclaiming  any  interest  in  participating. 
The  interviewer  would  invite  the  man's  participation  at  every  opportunity'. 
For  instance,  if  the  mother  called  into  the  other-room  and  asked,  "Wasn't 

  at  Harriet  Tubman  w^en  you  were  there?",  the  Interviewer  might 

ask,  "0\,  did  he  grow  up  in  this  neighborhood?",  then  say,  "You're  the  one 
I  should  be  talking  to."    Because  most  6f  the  interviews  were  conducted, 
within  the  housing  projects  and, mothers  were  welfare  i/ecipients,  it  was 
understandable  to  thi  intervieweryfhat  fathers  might  be  reluctant  about 
participating  before  they  had  ascertained  the  reason  for  the  visit.  Once 
they  had  joined  in,  tl^eir  input  was  invaluabaTe.     Fathers  tended  to  be  more 
certainly  oriented  tha^n  mothers  where  the . community  was  concerned.  They 
"got  around"  more  and  'platmed  to  know  what  was  where-.    Mothers  almost 
invariably  claimed  that  they  stayed  close  to  home,  didn't  go  in  the  bars, 
and  didn't  seek  recreatJional  outlets  within  the  community  except  among 
family  and  close  friend^.  , 

•    Of  the  sixteen  households,  eleven  parents  were  born  and  raised  in  the 
city,  seven  ^n  and  around  the  triangle.    Of  t)ie  others,  parents  came  from 
nearby  states— New  York)  Maryland— or  the  South,    Only  one  parent  was  born 
and  raised  in  the  mid-W^st,  none  farther  west- 

Most  parents  (7)  had  been  living  in  the  neighborhood  ten  or  more  years 
or  (5)  less  than  two  yea,rs.    As  small^  as  the ^  samp J.e  waS,  the  length  of 
residency,  on  the  sutfacje,  of  It,  confirmed  hoth  the  conviction,  stated 
Informally  by  school  personnel,  that  pupils  are  linked  by  kinship  long-term 
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residents  and  that  transiency  ia  widespread;  with  many  new  families  coming 
into  the  area,  drawn  by  the  projects.     In  twelve  households,  there  was  some 
previous  link  with  the  school,  through  attendance  of  parents  pr  relatives  of  ^ 
parents. 

The  average  number  of  children  per  household  in  the  sample  was  2.3. 
The  largest  family  had  six  children.    Most  families  (II)  interviewed  lived  . 
in  the  housing  prj3jects.     Two  lived  in  houses  in  the  triangle,  and  two  wer*^ 
families  who  had  moved  away  from  the  triangle  within  the  last  two  years 
but  were  still  living  in  the  section  of  the  city  of  whi-ch  the  triangle  is 
part.  y 

Homes  and  apartments  represented  a  great  range  in  style  of  furnishings 
and  apparent  comfort..     Even  within  the  high-rise  buildidgs  of  th^  projects, 
nothing  could  be  taken  for  granted  about  the  internal  appearance  of  an  . 
apartment.     Some  were  depressingly  stark  and  underdeveloped, whereas  others 
were  carefully  pi^t  together  with  distinctive  taste  regarding  materials  and 
design  "and  color.    The  average  household  was  somewhere  in-between,  coifif ortable 
and  well-cared~f or  biit  not  showy. 

Children  were  sometimes  present  during  the  interviews.  Occasionally 
they  chimed  in  with  their  own  comments.    They  were  seldom  discouraged 
from  sitting  and  listening  and  commenting.     Typically,  children  were  curious 
initially  an<*' listened ,  then  wandered  away  to  play  or  wandered  in  and  out 
the  room  at  will. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  INSTRUCTION 

Parents  withotit  exception  said  that  th^y  *'liked"  the  school.  Major 

reasons  offered  included  the  strictnesTof  discipline,  the  ''back  to  basics" 

♦ 

instructional  approach,  and  the  "concernedness"  of  teachers.  Discipline 
and  instruction  were  linked  necessarily  in  the  mihds  of  most  parents.  As 
one  stated,  "How  are  you  going  to  teach  them  if  they  won't  listen?"    As  a 
consequence,  most  parents  interviewed  lelt  uhat  Harriet  Tubman  was  able  to 
experience  its  measure  of  success  with  bosics  instruction  because  teachers 
were  able  to  maintain  order  in  the  classroom.     As  one  parent  said,  what  she 
liked  about  Harriet  Tubman  was  the  "strictness  and  the  concernedness." 
"Coucernedness"  implied  that  teachers  would  enforce  discipline;  disciplining 
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children  and  caring  for"  them  were  complementary  factors  in  the  ^inds  of 

parents.    As  one  mother  said,  ''It  (strict  c'iscipline)  kind  of  orotects 

them  in  a  lot  of^ways  becauqe,  well,  the  neighborhood  ain't  really  that 

much  different  from  other  neighborhoods,  but  there's  a  lot  of — well,  I  / 

^uess  it  goes  on  everywhere." 

Intf^  viev  r:     ''You  think  the  discipline  protects  the  kids,  or  what 
do  you  mean?"  ^ 

Parwit:  "...to  the -extent  that^  they're  not  abla  to  iust  walk 

off  whenever  they  want  to.'' 

[2)  *  Aaother  parent  equated  discipline  with  parenting,  where  principal 

and  teachers  were  concerned: 

Some  children  don't  get  discipline  at  home  so  that's  why 
they  hi  v^e  to  get  it  in  school,  because  some  parents  will 
tell  (the  principal)  to  give  their  child  discipliire, .  • . 
I  have  seen  where  the  parents  will  tell  the  teacher^  to 
"  give  (children)  discipline,  and  I  feel  as  though  if  they 
are  upright  teachers,  they're  not  going  to  hurt  that 
child.     The  only  reason  whv  they  discipline  them  is 
because  the  child  has  to  mi. id  (the  teacher)  as  well  as 
the  parents.     But  if  thev  get  that- taught  at  home,  they 
won't  liave  that  problem  in  school,  but  a  lot  of  parents 
/  will  tell  you  that  they're  by  themselves  and  they  don't 

j  have  no  husband,  no  man,  and  they  appreciate  them  helping 

'  to  discipline  their  children.     Because  this  is  what  some 

of  them  need.     In  other  words,  this  school  over  here 
is  more  like  a  private  school. . .more  like  what  I  want 
for  mv  children. 

wnen  parents  said  "the  school'  ,  most  o'ten  their  point  of  reference 
was  the  teacher(s)  of  their  child  or  children — teachers  past  as  well  as 
present.     Individual of  secondary  importance  iri  the  relationship  between 
home  and  school  wei^e  the  principal,  followed  by  the  hoine-school  coordinator, 
the  vice-principal  and  the  counselor.     Even  if  they  did  not  feel  they  knew 
him  personally,  parents  had  their  own  sense  of  what  the  principal  was 
like  and  what    he  contributed  %o  the  effective  functioning  of  the  schoaL^ 
The  principal  at  Harriet^ubman  was  spoken  of  as  a  discinlinarinn.  Parents 
applauded  his  emphasis  o'^Bisclpline  although  some  were  concerned  that  the 
punishment,  as*meted  out,  be  justly  apolied:    that  is,  that  a  child  not 
be  punished  for  something  he  or  she  did  not  do  and  that  tue  punishment 
not        overly  severe- in  relation  to  the  infringement. 

Discipline  and  the  dress  code  were  often  linked  in  parents'  conversation. 

♦P^irenthesized  numerals  indicate  separate  sections  in  field  notes  and  tr«iascribed 
interviews. 
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Children  are  required  to  "dress  up"  at, least  once  every  two  weeks,  on 
assembly  days.     Upper  grade  boys,  seventh  and  eighth  graders,  are  expected 
to  wear  ties  to  school  everyday.     Jeans  are  not  acceptable  -(s  school  attire, 
and  girls  are  not  allowed  to  wear  pants. 

The  history  of  the  dress  code  is  that  it  was  in  force  through  the  middle 
fifties  and  was  abolished  during  the  late   fifties,  under  the  tenure  of  a 
ptincipal  considered  by  many— teachers  and  parents— to  have  been  lenient  to 
the  extent  of  permissiveness— i.e .  ,  relaxation  of  standards.     \^en  asked 
by  thf   interviewer,  "How  do  you  feel  about  discipline  in  the  school?"  one 
parent  answered:     "Oh,  I  love  it.     I*m  all  for  it.     Because  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  when  they  let  that  dress  code  go  at  the  school,  that  was  the 
worst  thing  they  could  have  done." 

Other  comments  on  the  dress  code  included  the  following: 

Parent:  I^en  (child)  went  to  (nearby  public  school), 

they  wore  whatever  they  wanted  to  wear  to  school. 
It  was  hard  'cause  I  used  to  buy  him  dress  slacks 
•and  all  that,  and  all  he  wanted  to  wear  was  sneaks 
and  Wranglers,  because  that's  what  they  were 
allowed  to  wear.     Over  at  Harriet  Tubman  they 
can't  dress  like  that,  and  this  is  really  teaching- 
him  'cause  he'^  a  teenager;  he's  thirteen,  and  I 
feel  much  better  because  he's  picked  up  over  here 
(Harriet  Tubman).     When  he  was  goin^  to  school  at 
(nearby  school),  my  daughter  was  four.     She  knew 
how  to  tie  her  shoes  and  he  didn't.     When  he  came 
up  he.^e  to  Harriet  Tubman,  he  learned  everything. 
He's  good  in  math.     The  only  thing  "that  h    has  a 
problem  with  is  spelling.     He  hates  to  study." 

^The  above  quote  shows  linkage  in  the  mind  of  the  parent  between  the  dress 
code  and  the  child's  "picking  up"  or  Improvement  in  maturity  and  school 
performance. 

Parent:  .,.One  thing  they  do  that  I  admire,  this  dress- 

up  "hing,  every  other  week. 

Interviewer:    You  like  that. 

Parent:  I  do.    It  teaches  them  how  to  be  men  and  women, 

^  have  manners.    They  don't  have  to  be  bummy  all 

the  time. 

Interviewer:     (Tlie   !ress  code)  is  kind  of  different, 

Parent:  Yeah,  and  they  have  to  be  dressed  (every  day). 

I  like  that  part. 
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Interviewer: 


Parent: 


It  looks  nice.     I've  come  in  there  and  seen 
them  all  going  to  assembly. 

And  the  bx>ys  have  to  have  ties:  if  you  don't  have 
on  a  tie,  you  can^t  go  in.    And  the  girls  have 
to  be  dressed  up.    I  like  that.    Teaching  them 
manners. 


Interviewer:    A  lot  of  people  say  if  ./they  dress  up,  they  might 
act  a  little  better. 


Parent: 
Interviewer: 


Parent: 


Parent: 


Maybe.     I  don't  know  if  It's  true,  though. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  dress  code  there? 
Does  it  bother  you? 

I*m  for  it.    The  only  time  it  bothers  me  is  when 
I  really  can*t  afford  it  because  the  children 
really  have  a  limited  amount  of  clothes.    And  I 
don't  have  a  washing  machine  and  a  dryer,  so  it's 
like  a  hassle  keeping  up  with  their  things.  But 
I  understand  the  purpose.    When  you're  dressed 
properly,  you  do  feel  better.    You  know,  your 
whole  image  is  uplifted.    And  so  you  react  better, 

I^^ay  I_  might  wear  pants  all  the  time^.tbut  gi.^ls 
don't  Took  right  with  pants  constantly....  With 
the  dress  code,  they're  into  wearing  skirts  more. 


Parents  expressed  approval  of  the  dress  code  in  spite  of  the  hardship 
on  them  financially.    The  impression  was  that  parents  could  say,  "I'm  doing 
right  by  my  child"  or  "I'm  giving  my  child  the  benefits  of  a  proper  upbringing 
even  though  the  material  advantages  they  would  have  liked  to  offer  the  chiUl 
were  not  available. 


A  GOOD  SCH()OL 

Interviewer:    What  do  you  think  is  the  main  thing  that  makes 
a  good  school?    Say,  for  instance,  the  reading 
and  writing  skills  or  parent  involvement  or 
dedication  of  teachers? 


Parent:  Discipline  first,  because  if  you  don't  have 

discipline,  you  really  don't  have  anvthing.  You 
have  to  get  that  out  of  the  way  before  you  can 
teach  anything. 
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Parents'  responses  as  to  what  makes  a  good  school  has  to  be  understood 
in  the  light  of  the  blenc}  chey  assumed  where  the  factors  ef  discipline  and 
instruction  are  concerned,    Without  exception,  the  parents  interviewed  did 
not  believe  teachers  could  do       effective  job  unless  the  teachers  had  a 
"good  hold"  on  the  class.    Howevej,  parents  did  not  believe  that  teachers 
bor^  total  respbnsibility  for  the  results  obtainable:     that  is,  for  the 
success  with  which  teachers  were  able  to  maintain  order.    As  one  parent 
expressed  it.  "...the  teachers  cannot  do  it  alone.  -The  basics  have  to 
start  at  home.     I  mean,  you  can't  send  your  child  ther^^d  expect  the  teachers 
to  work  miracles.    You  have  to  do  that  yourself.    At  home,  if  you've  got  ^ 
one  or  two    or  three  (children),  you  can  do  it.    You've  got  thirty  or  forty 
kids  to  deal  with... you  can't  do  it." 

.    The  atmosphere  in  which  instruction  tak»s  place  is  as  much  a  focus 
of -concern  for  parents  as  Che  content  of  ins.  uction.    When  aslced  directly 
about  the  "Thrae  R's  and  discipline  (How  important  do  you  think  it. is  what 
they  teach'.')"  one  parent  answired, '"It's  not  so  much  what  they  teach,  it's  how 
they  go  about  it."    A  more' extended  comment  along  the  same  lines  demonstrates 
the  blend  that  Is  conceived  of  where  instruction  and  the  environment  of 
instruction  aro  concerned: 

*  Intervi.2wer :    What  do  you  think  mostly  makes  a  good  school? 

Parent:  Well,  I  feel  as  though  what  makes  for  a  good 

school  is  the  teachers  and  the  principal  and 
tae  wav  they're  teaching  children.     If  they  start 
»  off  letting  the  children  know  that  they  are  not 

there  to  play,  then  that's  what  makes  their  school 

 disciplined— what  they  teach  them\  and  the  way  that 

~~     •  they  care  for  the  school.    Because,  like  I  said, 

Harriet  Tubman  so  far  is  the  best  (school)  that 
my  children  have  went  to.     I  have  been  In  there 
and  I  have  never  yet  seen  that  buildihg  dirty. 
I  have  never  seen  no  teachers  walking  around 
there  looking  like  students  or  don't  care  what 
the  children  do  in  the  classroom.  Every  class- 
room I  have  been  in,  all  the  children  are  sitting 
Jown  doing  what  they  know  they're  supposed  to  do. 
I  hav  never  been  in  there  where  the  kids  are 
Jus      J.I  around  the  room  doing  what  they  want 
to  do.    And  i  have  been  in  plenty  of  schools 
like  that,  but  not  over  Harriet  Tubman. 
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In  expressing  why  she  preferred  her  son's  previous  teacher  to  the 
current  fand  why  she  believed  her  son  preferred  him,  also),  one  parent  said, 
"•••As  spon  as  they  walked  in  the  door,  he' would  tell  them,  'If  you're 
not  going  to  do  your  work,  don't  even  bother  to  come  in  the  room,'  He  don't 
take  no  stuff  off  of  them.    He  would  hit  them  but  not  to  hurt  them,  but  to 
let  them  know  that  they  are  there  for  a  reason,  not  to  play.,.," 

Teaclfers  who  "don't  take  any  stuff"  are  admired.     It  is  assumed 
that  teachers  w^ose  disciplinary  control  is  lax  or  ineffective  will  not  be 
able  to  be  good  teachers  no  matter  what  tfeeir  preparation.    And  teachers  are 
identified  along  those  lines  more  readily  than  they  are  identified  according 
to  the  scores  the  children  have  received  on  standardized  tests.  Teachers 
are  remembered, -also,  historically  according  to  tljieir  talents  as  disciplinarians. 
When  asked  about  a  teacher  who  had  gone  on  to  become  a  political  figure 
in  the  community,  a  parent  answered,  "She  was  a  good  teacher,     She  didn't  take* 
nothing  off  of  you.     She  would  crack  your  fingers  with  a  ruler  in  a  minute," 

The  extender  comment   (#10)  above  reflects  the  rule  the  school  had  for  staff 
and  faculty  where  dress  was  concerned:    Women  teachers  vare  expected  to 
wear  dresses  and  men  teachers,  suits  and  ties.    A  few  renegades  existed 
among  the  teachers,  but  the  principal  (and  teachers  who  strongly  supported 
His  stahcT)  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  their  attitude  was  that  to 
ignore  the  dress  code  was  to  behave  with  insubordination.     In  the  opinion  " 
of  the  principal.  It  was  hypocritical  to  demand  that  students  adhere  to  a 
dress  code  and  uot  expect  the  same  of  teachers  and  staff.     For  him,  it  was 
a  matter  of  example.    He  referred  to  an  instance  in  the  past  wherein  a  new 
teacher  had  worn  jeans  and  "see  through"  blouses  to  sthool,  and  soon  there- 
after the  style  had  been  adopted  by  one  or  more  girl  students, 
'     ,     In  his  advocacy  of  strictly  enforced  rules  and  regulations  of  behavior — 
that  children  were  quiet  in  the  classroom,  that  they  were  unfaillnj.ly  polite 
In  speaking  to  adults,  and  that  they  did  not  "play"  in  the  hallways  or 
classrooms  nor  make  unnecessary  noise,  the  principal  was  self-consciously 
continuing  >rhat  he — and  others  in  the  school  and  community — saw  as  being  a  * 
tradition  begun  by  the  original  black  principal  of  the  school.  Parents, 
many  of  whom — twelve  of  the  slocteen  households  represented  in  the  interviews 
included  parents  or  close  relatives  of  parents  who  had  attended  Harriet^  * 
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Tubman— had  longstanding  ties  with  the  schopl,  generally  believed  (because 

« 

of  their,  own  remembrances  gr  those  cotumunlcated  by  others)  that  the  school 
was  better  in  the  days  of  the  original  principal  and  that  the;effort  of  the 
current  principal  to  uphold  the  traditional  values  was  conmiendabl.e.  As 
stated  above,  the  linkage  of  the  present  with  the  past  was  deliberate.  One 
parent  stated,  "One  time  we  had  a  meeting  over  there  (Harriet  Tubman) 

(12)  concerning.. .the  public  schools. .. (and)  discipline.     I  can't  remember  exactly 
what  it  wa?  about.    Anyway  (the  principal)  decided  to  bring  up  the  history 
of  the  scfeool  and  go  Intc- a;j.:  tbout  what  Harriet  Tubman  is  really  about.  And 
we  sat  there  really  listening  to  how  we  were  (ones)  young  and  how  our  parents 
rai-sed  us  and  all  the  things  that  were  involved  in  discipline.     I  understand 
what  they're  doing.     Until  it  gets  way  out  of  proportion,  then  I  guess  It's 
all  rlsilft.    Because,  really,  I'm  pretty  lax  with  the  children,  you  know." 
Another  said,  "I  tell  you,  if  I  was  still  in  (the  city)  with  my  grandkids, 
if  Harriet  Tubman  was  still  standing,  I  would  send  them.     I  really  would. 
•Cause  e\en  people  I  have  hearr*  that  went  to  Har^riet  Tubman  (who  are)  grown, 

^they  say  Harriet  Tubman  has  always  been  a  good,  strict  school,  you  know." 
The  original  principal  "was  a  legend,  still  (is)  a  legend  in  the 
neighborhood,"  according  to  one  grandparent,  a  sentiment  that  was  expressed 

(13)  by  everyone  in  the  school  (teachers,  staff,  principal)  and  community  (store 
owners,  .parents,  residents)  who  Responded  to  the  ment,ion  of  the  name  or  chos6 
to  bring  it  up.    Whan  asked ,  ^ "VJhat  made  (the  original  principal)  so  unusual," 
conments  usually  included  the  following:     "She  was  a  .strict  person."  "She 
didn't  take  too  much."    "Sha  was  a  person,  of  her  word."    "She  did  what  she 
said  she  was  going  to  do." 

^         Although  "good'^^and  strict"  and  "strictness  and  concernedness"  were 
usually  mentioned  in  the  same  breath,  par^ats  often  had  airbivalent  feelings 
about  the  manner,  occasion  and  extendi  of  discipline  "given"  in  any  one 
Instance.    Comment  ^^12  above  reflects  the  ti^atchf ulness  that  was  often 
expressed  by  parents  at  the  same  time  they  commended  in  general  the  seriousness 
with  whicn  the  school  addressed  the  issue  of  discipline. 

Given  the  umbrella  approval  of  "strictness",  areas  of  ambivalence 
.      included  corporal  punishment;  misapplied  punishment  Cwrong  child);  observed 
incidents  that  may  or  may  not  have  involved^ the  parent's  own  child;  and 
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punishment  considered  too  severe  for  the  deod. 

One  parent  complained  that  her  daughter,  an  earnest  student,  anxious 
to  please  the  teachers  by  maintaining  both  good  grades  and  good  behavior, 
was  shouted  at  mistakenly  and  yanked  out  of  line;  as  a  result,  the  child 
became  withdrawn  and  unhappy  for  some  days  afterwards.    The  parent  igftjresse^ 
that  she  feared  such  an  incident,  if  it  recurred,  would  sour  her  daughter^^ 
on  school.    Another  parent  complained  that  her  son  was  forced  to  write  "2,000 
times — 'I  must  bring  my  ruler  to  school'"  because  he  had  left  the  ruler  at 
home  by  mistake.     She  felt  the  punishment  was  severe  under  the  circumstances. 

Other  comments,  falling  in  one  or  more  of  the  categories  above, 
included  the  following:  ^ 

14)  I  had  went  to  the  school  when  people  .were  being  examined 
that  day.     A  lot  of  kids  were  getting  examined •     I  was 

coming  down  the  hall  and    hollered  at  this  boy,   

asked  the  boy  what  was  he  doing  out  of  the  auditorium. 

And  (the  boy)  told   Tie  had  to  go  to  the  bathroom. 

And    hollered  at  him;  I  mean,  the  whole  hallway  you 

could  hear  ,   told  (the  boy)  to  get  against  the 

wa,ll,.,am  all  this  time,  I  thought  thAt  Wasn't  even 
necessary. 

15)  What  I  hafve  seen  (of  the  discipline  practices)  so  far  is 
half-half,     I  can't  say  how  it  could  lie,  because  I  have 
never  saw  what  a  child  have  done,  but  I  have  saw  sometime 
how  he  got  punished  for  it,     So  I  say  it's  ip-between, , , 
Now  if  a  child  curse  at  a  teacher  or  the  principal,  yeah, 
he  should  be  disciplined  for  that,  but  not  overly  extreme, 
'cause  kids  has  feelings,  too,,-  They  do  have  some  very 
rude  kids but  there  is  still  a  right  way  to  do  it,  I 
would  give  any  teachet  permission  to  correct  my  child,  but 
don't  over-^correct  my  child  if  2  don't  correct  him, 

15)  I  hear  a  lot  of  parents  say,  "better  not  hit  my  child".,. 

but  I  told  my  children  just  like  this:    I  have  never  gave 

  permission  to  hit  them,  but  I  know  that  if  he  hit 

them,,  he  hit  them  for  a  reason,,, And  they've  been  in  there 
-three  years  and  he  has  never  hit  them  or.,, sent  for  me.,,. 
So  thev  know  what  I'm  saying,  that  if  he  has  to  chastize 
them,  I'm  gonna  chastize  them,  plus  I'm  going  to  fccll  him 
that  I  never  gave  him  permission  because  he  has  never  asked 
,,,«£or  permission;  but  I  have  worked, ., around  children, 
and  I  know  that  some  children  will  cause  you  to  hit  them. 

As  stated  above,  the  teacher  is  the  most  direct  link  to  the  school  for 
'  parents.    If  parents  liked  the  teacher (s)  their  children  had  ^at  the  time  of 
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the  Interview, 'they  were  more  favorably  disposed  towards  the  school  than 
ot;her%rise.     In  effect,  a  parent  might  say,  "Last  year,  when  (child)  had 
Miss  X,  I  wasn't  too  happy,  but  the  year  before,  she  had  Mr,      ,  and  she  made 
a  lot  of  progress.    Now  she  has  Miss  C,  and  I'm  just  waiting  to  see  whether 
she'll  pick  up  again*". 

Occasionally,  the  success  of  the  school  experience,  in  the  parent's 

17)  view,  could  depend  on  the  sex  of  the  teacher:    "He  had  a  man  teacher  over 
there  last  year,  and  (the  teaih^r)  taught  them, • -to  do  their  homework..- 
like  a  game.,..     So  now  he's  having  problems  with  this  woman  teacher,  whtch 
he  don't  like  (woman  teachers).     I  never  could  figure  this  out;  as  long  as 
he's  got  a  man  teacher,  I  don't  have  no  bad  results,  and  Just  as  soon  as 
they  give  him  a  woman  teacher,  I  get  all  these  oroblems." 

Understandably  then,  answers  to  the  question,  "What  don' t  you  like 

18)  about  the  school?"  included  often  a  reference  to  a  teacher  or  teachers— 
e.g.,^  "Every  now  and  then  some  of  the  teachers... I  don't  care  for  the  teachers- 
some  of  them."    Following  such  an  answer,  the  parent  wo^ld  recount  some 
specific  incident  involving  her  own  child  ard  a  teacher— a  disciplinary 
action  or  one  that  indicated  for  the  parent  a  "personality  conflict"— i.e. , 
some  treatment  of  the  child  considered  to  have  been  unfair. 

Certain  teachers'  names  were  mentioned  far  more  frequently  than  others, 
and  those  teachers  were  -    ng  the  ones  who  had  taught  at  the  school  for 
twenty  years  or  more.    Those  few  teachers  seemed  to  carry  the  weight  of 
much  of  the  image  the  school  had  in  the  minds  of  parents;  considering  this 
fact  In  light  of  the  above— that  parents  characterized  the  school  according 
to  their  experiences  with  individual  teachers— it  can  be  appreciated  that 
those  few  teachers  over  the  years  had  impressed  ther.selves  and  their  style 
upon  more  individuals— parents  and,  in  some  instances,  grandparents— than 
teachers  more  recently  employed.     It  is  significant,  also,  that  those 
teachers  were  mentioned  most  freJ^uently  among  the  "top"  teachers  by  school 
personnel. 

Where  both  discipline  and  instruction-  are  concerned,  parents  placed 
considerable  'responsibility  on  the  influence  of  the  home  and  support  of 
parents  for  what  the  school , was  aftle  to  do.    The  general  attitude  can  be 
summed  up  it)  one  parent's  statement  that  "You  can't  teach  achild  in  school 
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if  you  don't  have  the  cooperation  at  homet" 

Mong  suggestions  for  improving  the  school,  parents  offered  most 
frequently  strict      discipline  anci  more  extracurricular  activities—activities 
of  a  social  or  athletic  nature  that  children  might  participate  in  after 
school. 

They  believed  they  had  adequate  opportunities  to  becoma  involved  in 
school  matters,  and  the  question,  '*Do  you  feel  you  have  had  an  impact  on 
school  policies  and  practices?"    did  not  strike  a  chord  for  several  reasons: 

1)  parents  conceived  of  their  input  into  the  school  in  an  individual-to- 
individual  way — i-e.,  whether  or  not  they  felt  they  vere  welcomed  inside 
the  classrooms  where  their  children  were  learning  and  whether  or, not  the 
teachers  were  receptive  to  them  in  discussing  their  children's  progress; 

2)  parents,  for  the  most  part,  did  not  envision  themselves  as  having  the 
expertise  or  the  power  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  school  in  an  ongoing 
sense.    The  school  and  what  it  was  about  was  a  "given"  that  they  responded 

to  either  positively  or  .negatively  but  nonetheless  passively  except  in  the 
circumstance  of  a  crisis — and  the  crises  were  individual  ones:    what  had 
been  done  or  not  been  done  where  a  particular  child  was  concerned. 

« 

On  the  whole,  parents  were  generous  in  their  assessments  of  the  dedication 

and  capabilities  of  school  personnel..   Where  they  could  identify  failings  in 

specific  situations,  they  looked  to  specific  factors  in  tbose  situations  for 

placing  blame:     inability  of  the  teacher  to  enforce  discipline;  "listening" 

or  not  listening  on  the  part  of  the  child;  the  child^s  attitude  in  wanting 

pr  not  wanting  to  learn.    They  were  grateful,  for  the  most  part,  that  their 

children  were  attending  a  school  wherein  personnel  had  a  "hold"  on  children's 

behavior — i.e.,  cared  enough  about  the  children  and  their  education  to 

provide  an  environment  conducive  to.  learning.     One  parl^nt  expressed  her 

opportunities  for  involvement  in  these  terms:        ^   J  — 

I  remember  years  back  that  you  couldn't  g)>  to  .school  and 
(have  teachers)  show  you  what  the  children  were  doing — 
you  couldn't  volunteer  to  do  it.*. but  thaf's  when  the 
parents  complained.     But  now  you  can  go  there  if  you  want 
to  and  stay  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  three  o'clock, 
until  the  children  get  out:    volunteer.    So  that's  really 
up  to  you  when  your  children  come  home  with  work  you  don't 
know  anything  about ,  and  you  don't  care  or  try  to  find  out; 
that's  on  you,  not  ou  the  teachers.    Because  I  feel  as 
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/  22)  *    I  don't,,. in  the  summer  l^t  them  go  around  like  that  (to 

nearby  recreational  center)  because. . .when  they* re  going 
swimming,  the  kids^^ve  a  tendency  to  try  to  pull  them 
under  the  water  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff,  and  there *s 
a  lot  of  people  say  I*m  overprotective  with  my  kids,  but  I 
just  can^t  help. 

My  mother  was  very  strict  on  us;  she  didn*t  give  us  too  much 
(23)  headway.     Sometimes  you  dcn^t  know  if  they're  good  or  bad, 

so  you  have  to  give  them  a  try.     If  you  don*t  give  them  a 
try,  you'll  never  know  about'  these  kids  these  days,  because 
they're  so  fast,.. you  have  to.    You  can't  hold  them  so  tight. 
I  trust  her  pretty  well. 

Parents  were  saying,  ^*I*m  not  as  strict  on  my  children  as  my  parents 
were  on  me."    At  the  same  time,  thay  were  saying,  "I'm  ove;rprotective. " 
^      Most  claimed  that  they  held  their  children  close  to  home  as  much  as  possible 
and  that  younger  ones  did  not  have  access  to  neighborhood  recreational 
facilities  unless  accompanied  b.y  an  adult  or  old^r  sibling.    They  did  not  feel, 
however,  that  their  children  were  being  denied  play  and  recreation;  the 
consensus  was  that  "We  have  a  lot  of  fun  at  home,  Just  among  ourselves." 
The  "ourselves"  often  included  family  and  close  friends.     According  to  mothers, 
mile  children,  in  particular,  wer^n*t  always  acquiescent  to  restrictions 
f        imposed  upon  them: 

^^24)  Tic-tac-toe,  checkers,"  they  try  to  get -everything  through 

the  house.'    Basketball — they  get  a  hoop,  a  hanger,  and  put 
(th^)  hoop  on  m'^  door,  and  they  take  a  sock  an<}  play 
basketball.     'Cause,  see,  I  don't  fiave  them  going  outside, 
up  and  do\^  the  street,...  My  son    who's  twelve,  that^'s  the 
one.., I  told  him., /'I'm  tired  of  whipping  your  behind. 
Aren't  you  tired  of  getting  whipped?"    I  said,  "I'll  try 
to  sit  down  and  reason  with  you — you  gonna  do  what's  asked 
of  you."    I'mean,  we  have. rules  and  regulations  in  this 
house... But  that's  the  onlv  one.    Because... he  wants  to 
get  in  this  little  clique  around  here*     And  that's  the  > 
very  one  he  was  scared  to  death  of  wh^  we  moved  here... 

That  same  parent  said  of  her  seventeen-year-old:' 

(^25)  Barbara  will  be  eighteen,  (but)  sHe  still  don't  have  no 

male  company!     (Laughs  and  laughs •)     She  still  don't  have 
no  male  company!     I  said,  when  she  come  out  of  school,  tben 
she  can  have  male  company,     I  said,  she  gonna  finish  school,. 
I  said,  she  ain't  missing  nothing,     I  said,  why  does  she 
need  heartache  and  pain?    Why  should  she  be  thrc%n  into  a 


pain: 

situation  that  she  hav5^  m'  control  over? 
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Parents'  expectations  of  children  generally  were  th^t  they  stay  out  of 
trouble-acts  committed  upon  the^m  as  well  as  committed  by  them-do  their 
homework,  complete  their  chores  at  home;  (washing  dishes,  cleaning  room, 
putting  out  trash,  and  the  like),  and  obey  parental  orders.    Children's  time 
and  activities  were  not  structured.,  on  the  whole,  beyond  those  basic  require- 
ments:   that  is.  parents  did  T^ot  attempt  t6  keep  children  "busy"  perpetually 
and  definitively.    The  significant  factor  is  that  parents  felt  that  they  had 
to  hold  children  close  to  them,  and  close  to  home-that,  in  their  minds,  because 
of  the  environment  outside  the  We.  restriction  of  children's  mobility 
indicated  good  parenting.    Whether  they  succeeded  or  not  is  not  so  important 
an  issue  in  understanding  parents'  conception  of  responsible  parenting  as 
the  fact  that  they  needed  to  believe  that  they  succeeded. 

One  parent  summed  up  the  prevailing  attitudes  about  outside-and-inside 

the  home. 

Well,  what  can  I  say?    You  Know,  it's  a  place  to  live.  I 
live  inside  the  house.     I  don't  live  outside  the  house. 
And  this  is  how  I  was  raised.    Long   -s  you  have  a  unit-live 
in  a  unit  and  pay  your  gas.  electric  and  heat,  you  can, t 
worry  about  the  surroundings.    You  don't  live  outside, 
mean,  oerso.  ally  I  don't  like  living  down  here  but. ..it  s 
a  place,  and  this  is  all  I  can  afford  right  now. 

.       Of  course,  parents  did  "worry"  about  the  outside  where  their  safety  and 
the  safety  of  their  children  were  concerned.    Howev.r,  the  statement  above 
expresses  the  fact  that  families  in  the  projects-high  rise  and  low  rise  - 
buildings-as  well  as  families  on  surrounding  streets  did  see  theit  homes  'as 
•    havens -and  did  believe-needed  to  bel,ieve-that  cnce  they  had  closed  their 
doors, 'they  could  create  an- environment^  that  fostered  traditional  kinds  of 
values  for  themselves- and  their  children. 

Responses  regarding  the  neighborhood  itself  were  va^.ed.    Parents  who 
liked  the  neighborhood  pointed  to  familiarity  with  the  environment  an^ 
people-the  fact  that  friends  and  family  were  there  and  that  memory  associations 
were  strong.    Some -parents  expressed  that  most  neighborhoods  .they  would  have 
access  to  in  the  city,  according  to  their  present  income,  would  be  about  the 
same.    Ccnsidering  the  bottom  to  top  geographical  designations  (see  discussion 
ef  boundaries),  parents  never  expressed  a  desire  to  move  towards  the  bottom,, 
though  several  revealed  that  they  would  welcome  a  chance  to  move  in  the  direction 
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of  the  top.    Dissatisfactions  with  the  neighborhood  centered  arpund  fighting, 
primarily  among  children;  disapproval  of  neighbor*  lifestyles  and  behavior— 
cussin',  swearing,  permitting  too  much  "running  in  and  out";  disapproval  of 
other  parents'  disciplining  of  children—own  children  as  well  as  the  children 
of  others;  conviction  that  residents  were  passive  about  their  life-circumstances 
("People  have  accepted  their  condition.     They  can't  get  out  unless  guided," 
complained  one  parent,)    Parents  without  exception  identified  Harriet  Tubman 
as  being  a  factor  that  contributed  favorably  to  their  remaining  in  the 
neighborhood.     The  consensus  was  that  the  school,  in  its  attempts  to  uphold 
the  traditions — "manners",  instruction  in  the  "basics",  p-roper  dress  and 
behavior—was  making,  a  stand  in  the  face  of  continuing  urban  decay  and 
transiency. 

Parents  usually  said,  "I  keep  to  myself."  Or,  "I  dpn't  get  involved  with 
people  around  here."    That  attitude  prevailed  even  in  the  high  rises  where  it 
was  evident  that  parents  knew  one  another,  at  leasts  as  acquaintances,  knew 
who  was  on  what  floor,  who  the  children  were,  and  what  other  apartments  were 
like.    The  sentiment  of  solitariness  was  expressed  also  by  parents  living 
in  houses  or  low  rises.    Parenta  needed  to  believe  both  that  they  were  set 
apart  from  neighbors  with  respect  to  aspirations' or  lifestyle  and  that  they 
•    were  enough  known  and  accepted  to  be  protected  from  harm.    The  parent  who 
27)'    said,  "I  stay  by  myself"  dnd  "I'm  overprotective  with  my  children"  could 
^^'also  say,  "Living  in  this  neighborhood. .. if  I  leave  out  of  here  at  night  I 
have  a  sense  of  security ..  .biecause  most  of  the  boys  arou\^d  here  are  my  son's 
friend  and  they  know  (me)... and  really  (I)  don't  be  worrying  about  stuff  like 
tha't.     But  it's  the  ones  that  come  in  the  neighborhood  (from  outside)." 

The  ideal  relation  to  the  neighbors  for  parents  was  one  of  apartness 
tempared  by  the  warmth  and  protectiveness  that  was  afforded  by  having  a  few 
clc3e  friends  and  some  family  nearby. 

A  thorny  issue  for  all  parents  was  that  of  the  disciplining  of  the 
children  of  others  in  the  neighborhood.     Neighborhood  friendships  and  even 
family  relations  had  at  times  been  strained  or  severed  because  of  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  parents  about  who  should  discipline  their  children 
and  kow.    The  following  quotes  reflect  the  lack  of  consensus  regarding  the 
disciplining  of  the  chldren  of  others: 
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^28)  Aitd  with  all  (my  children's)  friends  ^  if  they  doin^  something 

wrong,  I'm  gonna  get  on  theft,  whether  they  like  It  pr  not. 
And  if  I  see  (my  childx^en's  friends)  some  place  during  school 
hours  they  know  they  not  supposed  to  be,  I'll  fuss  at  them, 
tell  them,  "look,  ge,t  ;rour  behind  back  to  school.    You  know  that's 
where  you  belong,"  ^Tfiat*s  how  it  was  when  we'was  conving  up... 
I  hQp  on  all^^J^i^-tiiem,     And  a  few  of  them  I  have  popped.  That's 
how  we  got  to  ,be  friends,  from  me  popping  them,    Trying  to,  you, 
knpw,  show  off — "You  ain't  my  mother.    You  don't  tell  me  what  to 
(Jo!"    And  I  might  laugh  at  the  boys.     I  might  punch  them  on 
•    tlie'fat  part  of  their  arm,     I  said,  "Look,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing:    I  migBt  not  be  your  mother  but  I  care,  and  you  need 
/your  education.*    Now  get  your  behind  up  there."    And  give 
;  them  a  little  shave.... 

(29)  V  •     ,..1  am  a  parent,  ^nd  I  don't  Want  no  other  parent  hitting 

my  child,  so  I'm  not  going  to  hit  no  other  parent's  child. 


C30) 


Regarding  a  relative: 

She  had  wanted  me  to  let  her  little  boy  jump  down  (the  steps), 
and  I  would  say,"John,  don't  jump  down  like  that  because  y^u 
gonna  hurt  yourself."    One  day,,.I  was  sitting  down  herf 
doing  something,  and  I  said,  "If  you  jump  down  those  slips, 
I'm  going  to  paddle  your  little  behind."    So  he  came  flying 
down  the  steps., -so  I  paddled  his  little  butt;  and  his  mother 
was  up^  there.    And  he  started  crying,  so  I  said,  "Why  don't 
you  stop  crying,  wipe  your  face,"  and  she  came  down  and  said, 
"Well,  I  don't  appreciate  you  hitting 'my  son  because  I'm  his 
mother-     If  you  have  anything. to  say,  you  Should  tell  me 
^bout  it—right?"    ...She  caught  me  off  guards  so  I  looked 
at  her,  and  she  w^nt  back  upstairs-     So  I  went,  on  and  got 
my  shopping  done,  and  1  went  back  upstairs,  and  I  said,  "I  ' 
don't' appreciate  you  approaching  me  about  that  because  kids 
are  out  , there.  • -you  know-. -he's  just  like  a  child  of  mine-,  :.S 
ain't  nothing-  but  a  little  boy  to  me — a  baby."    And  she  said, 
"You're  a  mother,  and.  you  knoi/  you're  not  supposed  to  be 
hitting  my  child."  ,1  said,  "If  I  had  took  down* his  pants  and 
'hit  his  but£  the  first  time,  then  he  wouldn't  have  been  doing 
^ it  the  second  time.-,-"    So  she  went  on  about  it.-,- 

Although  the  quotes  above  reflect  the  parents'  attitudes  about  hitting 
the -children  of  other  parents,  the  same  lack  of  consensus  was 'apparent 
regarding  verbal  disciplining,  interference  with  children'^  fighting,  and  even 
the  approaching  of  o,ther  parents  £^bout  a  chAd's  behavior,    parents  might  say, 
"Come  and  tell  me  when  my  child  does  something  wrong."    Or  parents  might 
complain  that  other  parents  "don't  want  to  hear"  about  their  children's  behavior 
and  "don't  want  you  to  say  anything  to  them  Cparents  or  children)  about  it," 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  much  of  the  same  lack  of  consensus  existed  in 
parents'  attitudes  about  izorporal  punishment  in  the  school   (see  ^^^6). 
Although  parents  perceived  themselves  to  be  reasonable  in  their  own  attitudes 
towards  and  monitoring  bf  the  disciplining  of  their  children  by  others,  most 
believed  that  many  other  parents  vere  not  so  reasonable.    As  a  consequence, 
•  parents  expressed  much  dismay  about  other  oarents  who  "let  their  children  do 
anything  they  want"  and  who  "don't  believe  their  children  ever  do  anything 
wrong/'    Pervasive  was  parents'  conviction  about  the  existence  of  a  permissive 
and  destructive  family  (or  families)  down  the  block  or  around  the  corner  or 
on\he  next  floor  of  the  high  rise:  ^ 

(31)  '\        Interviewer:    Over  the  last  ten  years,' what  would  you  sav 

about  the  neighborhood— the  major  kinds  of 
things  tnat  have  happened?  ^ 

Parent:  You  know  the  worst  thinp,  that  I  can  say  in  this 

"    neighborhood  is  these  little  children  down  the  . 
street  right  here.... 

Interviewer:    What  do  they  do? 

Parent:  Uh-uh,  not  what  do  they  do,  what  don't  they  do? 

I, mean,  the  mother  sits  on  the  steps  looking  at 
them—they're  throwit^g  bottles,  breaking  windows, 
throwing  rock's.     T  wn's  sitting  oii  the  porch  one 
day,  and  the  little  boy  threw  a  rock  in  my  lap. 
And  they  got  a  little  girl— she's  about  eight;^ 
or  nine  years  old;  and  for  the  past  three  or 
fouf  Kars  you  could  look  out  your  window  in 
the  summertime  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
-morning  and  she  might  be  coming  from  'around  the 
corner— little  old  thing.     I  think  they  got  put 

out  of  school,  because-  they  would  never 

go  to  school,  and  when  they  go  in  the  house  at 
night,  they  con»r-  out  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
and  they  Ic  k  just  like  they  did  when  they  went 
in  at  night Thciy  just  terrorize  the  neighborhood. 
And  you  car^  sit  your  trash  on  the  out^side,  and 
they  get  sticks  and  beat  it  up  and.,. their  mother^ 
sits  dowfl  and  watches  thorn  and  won*t  say'nothini? 
at  all , • • • 

Then  there's  one  down  the  block— her  mother  lets  her 
V2)  ^^^j.  j-o  do  or  go  around  the  corner  and 

stay  out  till  dark. 
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The  only  problem  I  really  have  in  here  is  the  child- 
ren (from  a  different  floor).     There's  a  little  box 
out  there  in  the  hallway — a  littJe  closet  way — 
and  they  goes  out  there  and  they    cuts  out    .11  ^he 
lights  on  the  floor.    And  we  stayed  up  here  a  whola 
week.     They  cut  all  those  people's  wires  to  the 
telephonies  iip  over  top  of  everybody's  door.    And  I 
don't  know  who's  bothering  these  cRildren.... 

The  desire  for  self-improvement  educationally  and  vocational!/  was 

expressed  by  parents  interviewed;  however,  the  specific  goal  of  improvemen, 

and  means~^,^tting  there  —  the  where  and  the  how — were  usually  stated  inde- 

isively,  often  with  references  to  the  past  and  to  what  were  conceived  of 

as  having  been  missed  opportunities,  and  with  references  to  the  frustrations 

of  the  piesent: 

*  '  *. 

I  have  tried  to  go  back  (to  school),  but  the  p  .viems 

of  my  marriage ...  the  tension ... .And  I  said  T  v  ^ 

going  to  go  oack,  but. I  still  would  have  to  wa  t, 

because  it's  jusr         mack*    -Be^mi^e  I *m  working 

two  days,  then  T^have  to  help  each  one  o^  (6)  kids 

when  they  come  home  from  school.     T  be  tired.  Not 

just  because,,  you  know,  the  two  days;  but  I  have  to 

run  errands ...  taking  them  to  the  dentist,  shopping.... 

And  tryin?,  to  keep  this  house  up  and  keep  them  In 

order  and  buying  them  thing*,  trying  to  get  bargains. 

And  that's*  just  too  much.     And  then  I  have  to  deal 

with  their  personalities  whe:    they  come  in  here. 


Interviewer : 
Parent : 


You  mentioned  going  back  t  school.  I-Zhat  would  you 
take? 


Just  for  reading  and  math.    And,  you  knox^,  equiva- 
lency.    I  never  got  my  diploma... At  one  time  I  was 
thinking  about  nursing,  but  they  be  phasing  (funding) 
out,  bumping  this\..I  said,  I'm  late  for  that,  too..., 
When  T  was  in  ninth  grade... (my)  teacher  told  me... 
you  schold  go  to  modeling^school.     Because  I  never 
was  this  fat.,,. I  always  was  thin,  bony....<5he  said, 
Vi'm  gonna  set  everything  up  for  you.*'    I.,. got 
hooked  up  with  th^.s  husband  of  mine  and  Just  blew 
mind,  right..,. And  \t  just  destroyed  everything. 

Most  parents  were  taking  or  had  recently  taken  a  course  pr  courses, 

usually  at  a  university  exu^r.^ion  or  a  t^ichnical/prof essicnal  academy. 

Favored  areas  were  cosmetology,  Span!   .    psychology,  sewing,  medical  and 

social  para-professions,  accounting  and  typing.     One  parent  who  had  gone  to 
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school  on  a  govt^rnment  grant  to  become  a  ha-  rdresser  stated  that  she  later 
"started  getting  into  some  kind  of  social  work... but  didn't  follow  up  on  it." 
She  said,  "I  think  I  r'ght  go  back  and  continue  my  education,     I  don't  mind 
working  with  kids.,.sni^ll  children ... ,maybe  something  like  an  aide...." 
Courses  from  differing  disciplines  often  were  taken  at  the  same  time — e.g., 
Spanish  and  accounting  or  psychology  and  typing.     Only  one  parent  inter- 
viewed seemed  to  have  launched  herself  educationally  in  a  specific  direction 
in  a  specific  program.     That  parent  was,  by  observable  indications,  better 
plcCed  economically,  because  of  the  apparent  sLability  of  the  husband's 
income,  than  other  parents  interviewed. 

All  the  parents  expressed  hopes  that  their  children  would  go  "all  the 
way"  in  school.     "All  the  way"  might  mean  high-school  graduation  or  college, 
depending  on  the  parent's  perception  of  the  child's  abilities  and  inclirfations 
as  well  as  depending  upon  the  parent's  perception  of  his/her  own  abilities. 
Parents  who,  considered  themselves  to  have  beer  above-averaj^e  students  tended^ 
to  expect  that  their  children  also  would  V^^  above  average.     On  the  whole, 
parents  had  a  wait-and->ee  attitude  towards  their  children's  chances  for 
school  success.    They  often  used  tl.^  word  "slow"  in  describing  children 
who  were  bringing  home  low  grades  although  the  designation  was  not  intended 
necessarily  to  be  fixed  and  unchangeable:     "Bill  could  do  better  if  he 
really  gets  'started ."     "If  and  when  Jane  gets  herself  together,  she'll  be 
above  average."    "Tom  is  slow,  but,  you  knOw,  it  takes  a  while  for  boys  to 
settle  down."    "Barbara  is  not  catching  on,  because  her  attention  span  is 
like  that  (snaps  fingers)."    One  parent  demonstrated  her  coping  with  the 
term  "slow"  i^  the  following  manner:     "Well,  my  son  in  the  sixth  grade, 
he's  like  slow  and  well — he's  not  slow,  he's  slow  to  catch  on  to  things, 
bu'   once  lie  catches  on  to  it,     vi     know  he'.,  good  at  it."    Flexibility  in 
Interpretation  of  the  word  "slow"    s  demonstrated  in  the  following  parent's 
account  of  b^^r  ^.^n's  reading  difficulties:     "Hr*  did  have  a  reading  problem 
before,  and  (the  teacher)  says  over  the  summer  he  has  improved.     He  was 
like  slow,  on  his   level."    Anotlicr  parent   (quote  ?'/4)  liiikod  dress  and 
achievement:     "H*.' '  s  not  retard«:^d  or  anything,  but  he's  slow,  ancl  he  never 
did  any  work  or  anything  (in  a  previous        ool)  and...thev  wore  whatever 
they  wanted  to  wear  to  school/' 

In  one  instance,  parents  disagreed  with  each  other  about  the  designation 


r 


of  their  child's  abilltv. 


C35) 


Father: 


Dolores  is  about  a  "C"  student,  anyway.     Sue  can 
can  be  an  "A"  student.     But  Delores  gonna  be  about 
average.     "Cause  it  just  ain't  there,  you  know. 


Mother: 


You  always  saying  that!     "It's  not  there" — you 
should  tell  her  she's  just  as  smart  as  Sue.  Maybe 
she  can  do  as  well. 


Mother: 


Father; 


Well,  I  don't  think  T  should  lie  to  her. 

It^s  all  who  applies  fhemselves, . . .She  only  does 
certain  things  (indicating  interest).  She  works 
with  the  hands  and  likes  the  housecleaning . 


The  foregoing  accounts  indicate  that  parents,  although  they  were  affected 
by  school  performance  and  school  terminology  in  assessing^  their  children's 


dialogue  that  continued  with  themselves  and  their  children  regarding  the  pos- 
sibilities of  significantly  improved  school  performance. 

Parents  of  children  making  high  grades  claimed  that  they  assisted 
children  with  homework  when  asked  to  do  so  but  that  such  assistance  was 
rarely  necessary,  as  the  children  worked  well  independently.     They  did  not 
feel  that  they,  as  parents,  had  to  push  the  achievers  towards  accomplishment. 
All  parents  insisted  that  they  kept  books  in  the  home — purchased  from  stores 
and/or  borrowed  from  the  public  library — although  parents  of  achievers 

m 

tended  to  be  more  specific  about  what  they  considered  to  be  aids  to  the  , 
child's  intellectual  development,  as  in  the  following: 


perceoj:ions  as  to  whv  a  child  was  an  achiever.    Certain  parents  felt  that 
one  child  Just  "had  it"  and  nnother  didn't;  others  h'^   ieved  that  their  own 
Input  In  8ome  way  was  responsible. 


abilities,  were  not  bound  by  those.     There  was  always,  at  the  least,  a 


(36) 


Before  Janice  got  into  school,  the  baby  sitter  that 
kept  her  (had  a  daughter)  about  five  or  six  years 
older  than  Janice.     And  the  babysitter  would... 
have  school  with  them.     Janice  knew  a  lot  before  she 
got  into  school  that  most  kids  don't  know.  S]ie 
could  write  her  name  and  she  could  count  to  a 
hundred,  and  write  her  ABC's,  spell  words— cat, 
dog,  and  all  that.     Even  before  kindergarten.  Plus 
I  had  a  tablet  I  had  bought  ^or  her  and  sometimes 
let  her  write  things  down,  and  bought  her  educa- 
tional toys  and  stuff.     It  helps  a  lot . t . . 


However,  no  j];enerali^ation  can  safely  be  made  about  parents' 
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BLACK  ENGUSH  ' 
I<i  the  initial  nine  interviews,  parents  were  asked  whether  they  had 
heard  the  expression  "Black  English"  and  how  they  felt  about  the  use  of  Black 
English  in  the;  schools.    There  was  some  confusion  about  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  expression.    Several  parents  were  of  the  understanding  Black  English 
was  slang-"You  cool;  man";  "I  dig  that ".f  "You  far  out";  "solid";  and  the 
like.    One  response  indicated  the  parent  had  confused  "Black  English"  with 
"Black  History."  ^ost  parent^  had  heard  the  expression  even  though  they 
weren't- all  certain  of  its  meaning;  exposure  to  the  expression  had  occurred 
through' its  use  on  an  occasional  television  program  and  in  newspaper  conunentaries 
addressing  the  subject.    Whether  they  understood  "Bla.k  English"  tp  be  slang 
or  dialect,  parents  were  in  agreement  that  standard  English  should  be  taught 
in  the  classroom.    There  was  ambivalence  regarding  Black  English  use  outside 
the  classroom;  parents  believed  that  black  people  should  talk  like  black 
4,eople-"every  group  has  its  own  language."    On  the  other  hand,  the  following 
quotes  are-indicative  of  parents'  attitudes  about  Black  English  in  the 


.classroom: 


* 

I  don't  see  no  sense  in  why  we  can't  use  (Black  English)  on 
ourselves,  but  you  can  use  it  so  much  our  children  can  have  a 
twelve-year  education  and  go  to^ college  and  use  it  too  much- 
he's  not  going  to  get  a  lob  over  the" white  man.     It  would  be  a 
long  time.    No,  a  black  man  couldn't  have  a  job  he  could  apply 
for.     It  doe<;n't  sound  right. 

You  know  I've  never. really  given  it  a  thought ... .Well .  the  way 
I  feel  is  that  the  teachers  should  ^each  what  they  are  taught 
to  teach  because  a  child  is  going  to  pick  (Hlack  English)  up 
anyway:  don't  need  teachers  to  teach  them  that:  they  need  tea- 
.chers  to  teach  them  what  they  don't  know...!  think  that  the 
teacher  should  correct  the  chifcr...If  a  child 
interview... now  I  don't, care  if  it's  a  black  or  white  that  s 
Interviewing  tnat  child,  he  ain't  gonna  get  no  job.  l^^^'^^l' 
see,  mine  will  pick  ("Black  English)  up  around  me,  anyhow.  And 
they'll  correct  me,  and  I  know  (my  talk)  is  wrong,  and  I  know 
the  correC^  way  of  talking. 

I  think  It's  (teachers  speaking  Black  English)  stupid.  U-hjn 
(teachers)  teach  them  that,  when  they  get  out  of  school,  they 
still  have  to  talk  to  everybody  else.    And  when  they  go  to  get  a 
Job  and  (fill  out  an  application)  yr  .  can't  make  that  in 
Black  English. 
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* 

To  a  degree  I  think  (Black  English)  should  be  respected,  but  by 
the  same  token., /the  kids  are  not  always  going  to  be  in  the  class- 
room.    They're  ping  to  broaden — they're  gping  further,  and  the 
school  that  th^'  may  go  into  (l^^ter)  may  not  understand  the 
language  that  £hey  are  speaking,  so  I  feel  (their  talk)  should 
be  respected  to  a  degree,  but  by  the  same  token,  they  should  be 
taught  that  there  is  a  wav  to  exoress  themselves  other  than  Black 
Eni?iish. 

Parents  had  no  prdblems  with  Black  English  from  an  aesthetic  or 
"ethnic"  point  of  view;  they  liked  the  fact  that  blacks  had  their  own  way 
of  speaking.     At  the  same  tine,  as  the  quotes  above  demonstrate,  they 
believed  that  use  of  standard  English  was  necessary  for  getting  jobs  and 
advancing  in  the  wider  societv. 

READING  AND  WRITI-NG 

« 

Magazines  favored  by  parents  were  such  home-improvement  magazines  as 
Apartment  Life  and  Good  Housekeeping  as  well  as  black  publications:  Ebony, 
Jet,  Essence.     Other  magazines  mentioned  by  parents  included  Newsweek, 
Time    Cosmopolitan,  Plavboy ,  Sports  Illustrated,  Psychulogy^  Today,  Ladies 
Home  Journal ,  and  other  popular  publications. 

Publications  most  obvious  to  the  eye  wqre  the  home-improvement 
organs,  the  black-oriented  publications  and  sports  puJ)lications— the  latter 
the  favored  material  of  boys  in  the  home.     Other  reading  materials  on 
display  were  encyclopedia,  usually  World  Book  or  Brittanica,  sometimes 
Childcfaft  or  other  children's  editions.    The  above-mentioned  materials 
were  consnonplace.     Several  homes  of  the  sixteen  oi*  more  visited  contained 
bookshelves  with  a  range  of  reading  materials — novels,  histories,  short 
story  collections,  collections  o^f  plays,  religious  materials^     Commonly,  in 
addition  to  Lht^  set  oi  encyclopedia,  there  was  a  book  or  two  lying  about^  the 
living  room~sohietinit?s  children's  boolcs  or  a  romantic  novel  or  a  collection 
of  plays,  the  latter  of' which  seemed  to  be  favored  by  girls  in  upper  primary, 
grades  who  enjoyeu  reading.     More  tnaga/.ines  than  daily  newspapers  were  in 
evidence.     Magazin^js  v'^re  not  necessarily  current  but  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  well-handled,    My  impression  was  that  in^     iines,  once  purchased,  were 
not  read  from  cover  to  cove?  and  put  aside    ^u.  were  "lived  with*'  for  a 
time— picked  up  and  thumbed  through  at  odd  moments, 

Reading  materials  for  parents  and  children  had  been  obtained  through 
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'    the  follwoing;    supermarkets;  Ijargain  stores  and  o|her  general  shopping 

outlets;  mail  order — popular  book  clubs  or  books  advertised  in  a  magazine; 

public  and/or  school  libraries;  relatives;  hatid-me- dovms  ftom  older  children; 

and  trading  (books  for  books)  .     Boojcstores  as  such  were  not  routinely 

u:entioned«     Obviouslv,  the  expense  of  purchasing  books  and  map,azines  was  a 

factor.    As  one  parent  said;    *  *  •  . 

I  don't  buy  magazines  any  more  because  they're  too  expensive  for 
^      what  you  get  out  of  them.     I  used  to  buy  a  lot.     I  remember  when 
you  could  get  ladies'  magazines  for  thirtv-five  cents.  Now, 
they're  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

She  said  that  she  told  hr     children  to  set  their  own  priorities, 

bas^d  on  the  allowance  thev  received: 

J. ike  I  say,  if  you  want  something,  itVs  for  your  couvenience 
and  your  pleasure.     I  feel  as  thougn  it  you  want  it,  you  can  get 
it.    You  can  walk  right  down  there  to  Acme,  because  they  have 
(books)  in  there  sometimes.    And  then* around  here,  like  the 
store  here  on  the  corner,  sometimes  they  might  have  books. 
'  Then  there's  a  newsstand  on  the  avenue.... 

Other  than  expense,  the -other  reason  that  bookstores  were  not  ro-  tinely 

mentioned  was  probably  that  parents  tended  to  select  books  and  magaziues 

on  the  way  to  doing  something  else  Cincluding  flipping  through  a  television 

guide)  or  as  part  of  the  experience  of  general  shopping  as  opposed  to 

"shopping  for  books."    Although  there  were  no  bookstores  as  such  in  che 

triangle,  there  were  used  books  on  sale  in  thrift  shops  and  odds-and-ends 

shops.    The  nearest  retail  bookstore  was  as  close  as  the  nearest  public 

library. 

Parents  often  read  materials  children  brought  from  school — The 
Weekly  Reader,  for  instance.     One  parent  of  a  fourth-grader — an  avid  reader 
and  top. student — said  she  read  all  her  daughter's  books  from  the  library 
"to  see  what  she's  readinji." 

As  many  parents  said  they  didn't  read  well  or  murh  at  all  as  said 
they  did.     All,  however,  wanted  their  children  to  read  well  and  to  read  in 
quantity.     With  few  exceptions,  parents  Sdil  chey  had  been  disinterested  in 
school  due  to  "distractions"  and  were  "aveira^"  students;  those  who  had 
dropped  out  had  done  so  usually  to  get  marrie^  and/or  to  have  a  child;  but 
all  wanted  their  children  to  finish  high  school  at  the  least.  Primary 
among  the  reasons  they  gave  for  wishing  they  had  received  more  and  better 
education  was  that  they  could  then  hi:.ve  assisted  their  own  children  with 
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hpmevprk  more  than  they  felt  they  w^re  able.    The  quote  below  is  ^ 

eloquent  In  that  respect; 

Intet viewer:    How  about  yourself — do  you  like  to  read? 

Parent:  No,     I  uae  ^e  for  an  example  because  I*m  not 

a  good  reader.     And  I  tell  them,  "Lpok,  you  ^ 
see,  I  can't  help  youv^Jien"" you  need  help  with 
your  homework,     Is  that  how  you  want  to  be  when 
you  have  kids?     I  mean,  you  all  sit  around  and 
call  me.,,'w,  raama,  you  dumb',  and  all  this  and 
that,"    I  said,  "How  would  you  feel  If  your 
child  told  you  that?"    I  say,  "So  now  you  know 
you  got  to  do  better  if  you  want  to  improve  . 
your  child,"    See,  1  got  plans  of  going  back 
to  school  myself^ 

In  many  instances,  then,  parents,  believing  they  had  short-changed 
their  cfm  c*cademic  development,  tried  to  interest  their  children  in  doing 
what  they  admitted  they  rarely  did — a  quantity        reading  and  writing  and 
study,     "Go  get  a  book" — as  well-meaning  as  the  Intention  might  be—was 
often  a  filler  suggestion,  used  when  children  wanted  to  go  outside  or  when 
they  wnre  too  much  underfoot  or  had  brought  home  no  school  work.  Parents 
who  had  not  grown  up  as  readers  themselves  and  had  not  developed  the  Interest 
often  fell  back  on  the  notion  that  they  had  to  force  children  to  read,  a 
strategy  which,  according  to  their  recounts  of  experiences  with  their  own 
parents,  had  not  worked  with  them  either,  as  children.    More  frustration 
was  expressed  regarding  boys  and  reading  than  girls. 

The  majority  of  parents  had  attended  inner-city  public  schools  and  . 
had  graduated  from  high  school.     Several  had  taken  some  college  courses. 
One  father  was  a  college  graduate.    Reasons  given  for  wanting  children  to 
be  capable  readers  and  writers  Included  (1)  increased  job  opportunities 
as  adults;   (2)  ability  to  read  Instructions  and  directions;   (3)  facility 
in  "getting  around  the  city";  and  (4)  ability  to  read  signs  and  notices.  It 
roust  be  understood  that  the  foregoing  reasons  are  based  on  parents'  focusing 
on  the  current  ages  of  their  children.    Parents  tended  not  to  speculate 
about  what  their  children's  lives  would  be  like  as  adults  in  specific  terms- 
type  of  job,  pUce  of  residence,  lifestyle.     Their  attitude  was  that  they 
wanted  the  "best",  whatever  that  might  be  according  to  the  child's  eventual 
definition  for  hiro/herseXf  ^nd  the  opportunities  society  offered*    They  were 
not»saying  that  all  they  wanted  ultimately  was  that  their  offspring  should 
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be  able*  to  "get  around  the  city/'  etc.     Except  for  wanting  good  employment 
opportunities  for  their  children,  they  tended  to  focus  on  the  advantages  ^of 
literacy  in  terms  of  immediate  or  soon-to-be-immediate  applications. 

Few  parents  said  that  they  did  much  writing.    Writing,  for  those  who  did  . 
%n:tte,  consisted  primarily  of  business  and  personal  letters  or,  occasionally, 
diaries.    Otherwise,  writing  was  used  for  notes  to  teachers,  grocery  lists  and 
in  assisting  children  with  homework. 

Parents  valued  knowing  how  to  write. in  being- able  to  (1)  fill  out  job 
applications  and  ,other  essential  forms  and  applications;  (2)  communicate 
in  a  situation ~of  crisis,  ^hen  speech  wasn't  possible  (as  in  illness);  (3) 
cctwnunicate  when  calling  on  the  telephone  was  not  possible  or  did  not  produce 
results;  and  (4)  express  oneself.    The  latter  reason  was  the  least-mentioned r 
A  coufxie  of  parents  expressed  that  they  believed  writing  well  could  come 
naturally  if  one  was  a  good  reader. 

'   Children,  according  to  parents  and. to  the  children  \:ho  were  present 
at  the  time  of  the  interviews  or  were  present  on  other  occasions—the  homes 
I  visited  several  times—had  varied  uses  for  writing.    They  usea  writing 
in  play,  particularly  in  "playing  school,"    whether  the  participants  were 
other  children  or  makeshift  playmates,  such  as  dolls  who' were  given  assignments. 
Playing  school  was  widely  done,  afhome  as  well  as  in  transition  moments  in 
school— e.g.  ,  after  recer.s  before  the  teacher  returned  to  the  .room.  Types 
of  writing  mentioned  included  poems;  short  stories;  plays;  "little  notes 
about  myself';  notes  to  parents  (anger  or  affection  notes);  letters  to 
relatiA^es;  ciiaries.     Children  often  enjoyed  making  cartoons— drawings  with 
writing  underneath.     The  samples  that  were  proudly  shown  were  uj^ually  the 
cartoons. 

My  impression  was  that  voluntary  writing  was  periodic  rather  than  daily. 
^  Some  parents  claimed  that  they  rarely  received  notes  from  school  but 
were  called.     Others  claimed  that  they  received  notes.     Contents  of  note^denlt 
with  behavior  problems  or  conferences  with  the  teacher  or  upcom-..g  meetings 
or  health  warnings  (measles  epidemic,  etc.)  or  special  occasions  such  as  trips. 

One  way  parents  often  became  involved  with  school  affairs—volunteering 
for  trips  and/or  classroom  assistance  or  working  as  a  parent-scholar  or 
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working  with  the  parents*  advisory  group — was  that  they  were  summoned  by  a 

teacher  t;p  discuss  a  miipbehaying  child  and  ip  t^e  process  became  iptejr^sted 

in  observing  the  classroom  and  eventually  interested  in  further  participation* 

Children's  homework  provided  occasion  for  significant  literacy  events 

in 'the  home.    Homework  was  responsible  for  much  of  parents*  perceptions  of 

the  quality  arid  content  of  the  education  their  children  were  receiving  as 

well  as  of  their  children's  abilities  to  cope  with  school  work.  Comments 

about  children's  homework  were  usually  specific^ 

She  wrote  six  book  reports  this  year.,..  She  has  to.  write 
just  about  everyday,  especially  science. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  they  put  him  (in  the  high 
*     _     achievers'  section),  and  I  knew  he  wasn't  supposed  to  be  ^ 
there,  but  the  homework  they  gave  him,  he  -seemed  to  do 
better  than  the  work  he  does  now.    He's  in  a  slower  section 
now;  he  was  doing  better  when  he  was  in  the  higher  section 
because  he  seemed  to  be  more  interested — ha  seemed  to  be 
determined  to  do.     In  the  higher  section  he  had  homework 
every  night,  Sut  he  doesn't  have  it  ever/  night  now — just 
'   stuff  he  has  to  get  together  on  Friday.     His  sister  has 
reports  everyday.     I  think  they  get  enough  homework — like 
i        spelling  words.     I  know  Joyce  gets  fifteen  spelling,  while 
oanice  doesn't  get  any  this  year.     They're  supposed  to  be 
doing  book  reports;  they  get  their  spelling  words  on  Monday, 
They  have  a  spelling  test  bn  Friday. 

My  older  daughter  is  learning  how  to  write  cursive  in  school, 
and  the  others  try  to  copy.  ^ 

The  only  thing  I  have  to  h^JLp  him  with  is  his  reading  and 
spelling.     The  spelling  is  very  poor  because  he  hates  to 
study.     For  one  thing,  he  doesn't  read  when  he's  at  home. 
He's  got  all  kinds  of  books,  but  it's  hard  to  get  him  to 
study.     The  only  thinj^  >     really  likes  is  math  and  gym: 
that's  all  he  likes;  ctnar  than  that,  you  have  a  problem 
with  him.     But  any  kind  ^f  school  work  with  math  he'll  do. 

She*  loves  to  read;  that*s  all  she'll  do,  and  write.     Now  she's 
the  type  of  child,  when  it  comes  down  to  her  homework,  she 
does  it.     But  she  don't  really  waat  to  do  it.     It'll  take 
her  three  or  four  hours  to  do  her  homework.     If  she  don*t  have 
any  homework,  she'll  get  into  some  kind  of  book — or  she'll 

write  a  whole  story  out  of  a  book  If  my  children's  homework 

is  something  I  don't  know  anything  about,  I'll  write  them  a 
note — please  give  me  an  example, 
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Billy's  weak  in  math.    He's  in  this  fifth-grade  class 
Because  he  can  read  out-of -sight -but  his  math  Is  really 
weak.    Billy  has  r.iisse<l  cne  thing,  and  that  is  multipl' cation , 
and  I  think  I^m  going  tO  have  to  be  the  one  who  really 
buckles  him  down  on  his  multiplication.     I  told  him  if  you 
can't  ad3,  you  can*t  multiply;  if  you  can't  multiply,  you 
can ' t  divide . . . • 

You  can  make  Tommy  sit  and  look  at  a  paper  two  or  three 
hours,  he's  only  going  to  learn  so  much.     You  can  sit  Walter 
to  the  table  a  half  hour,  and  he'll  learn  his  spelling 
words  just  like  that,,.. 

In  addition,  schools  are  compared  .informally  according  to  the  homework 
a  child  is  receiving— a  former  school  'Kr  a  school  the  child  of  a  relative  or 
friend  is  attending. 

At  the  other  school,  the  teacher  let  them  do  a  little  more 
handwriting  than  giving  them  all  this  (ditto)  paper  and 
putting  it  in  the  book.     In  the  kindergarten  they  had  to 
really  deal  with  their  handwriting. 

Children  had  design<ated  times  to  do  their  homework,  usually  immediately 
after  school.     In  some  homes  they  were  allowed  a  snack '^irst  or  were  required 
to  perform  sample  chores.    As  suggested  in  a  quote  above,  depending  on  the  . 
child,  the  doing  of  homework  might  become  an  all-evening  task  or  might  consume 
only  minutes'  time.  ^ 

Although  this  study  can  provide  nothing  conclusive  about  che  home 
environment  and  achievement  or  about  the  factors  that  caused  one  child  of  a 
family  to  be  an  achiever  academically  and  the  other (s)  not  to  be,  given 
apparently  similar  abilities,  a  complex  of  factors  are  suggested  by  the 
interviews  and  observations,  including  a  parent's  manner  of  dealing  with 
one  child  as  opposed  to  another— e.g. ,  firstborn;  temperament  of  child; 
marital  circunstanccs— as  well  as  the  parents'  abilities  to  assist  children 
ir  substantive  ways  to  translate  a  desire  that  was  mutually  felt  (parents 
wanted  their  children  to  read  and  write  well;  children  wanted  to  read  and 
write  well)  intc  everyday  practices,     Parents  of  achieveing  children  tended 
to  be  more  interested  than  parents  of  non-achieving  children  in  trends  and 
issues  outside  the  home,  whether  they  read  or  not.     They  were  ii;ore  likely 
to  be  present  at  neighborhood  meetings,  to  know  who  key  persons  were  bv 
n?me  or  acquaintance  ship  and  tp  be  vocal  about  what  they  felt  was  amiss  or 
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not  so  in  matters  affecting  the  home—manasement  pf  projects,  behayior  of  3-Ocal 
politicians,  quality  of  merchant  delivery  on  the  ayenue,    They  seemfed  more 
able  than  parents  of  non-achieving  children  to  make  the  concerns  of  the 
world  outside  the  home  felt  within  the  home.     A  third  factor  is  that  parents 
of  achieving  children  communicated  to  their  children  that  they  were  capable 
of  achieving  and  were  expected  to  do  so* 


^    IV.     READING  AND  I^ITING  AND  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  my  conversations  with  community  heads  of  organizations,  pastors, 
small  businesspersons  and  residents  encpuntered  casiially— laundramat , 
restauran",  recreation  center — there  was  always  mentioned  a  "aproe thing  else" 
that  was  seen  to  be  essential  before  children  could  learn  to  read  aridwiite. 
The  extra  something  took  several  f^^Trms^  all  related  to  the  child's  response 
to  the  learning  environment  and,  by  i^npliQation,  perception  of  self.     For  one 
person,  the  key  was  "moral  excel lfejt(ce" ;  reading  and  writing  were  important, 
but  training  in  values— respect  fdr  one  another,  proper  dress^ 
property,  politeness  towards  adu^s,  practice  o  fj?eligii><fs  faith — was 
to  be  the  prerequisite;  in  that  view,  express^  in  various  ways  by  othei 
instruction  wasn't  likely  to  be^uccessful ^less  the  values  sensitivity  iV^d 
been  Instilled,  at  which  point  rea^hHt^-ana  writing  and  study  would  flow  as 
natural  enhancement. 

Others  mentionefi  discipline,  in  much  the  same  way  as  patents, 
organization  head  said"^  that  the  "only  way  to  teach  black  children  effectively 
is  through  a  strict  approach."    He  expressed  ^ha^  children  were  accustomed 
to  freedom,  which  made  then  "exceptionally  creative"  but  made  it  difficult 
for  them  to  channel  their  creativity  constructively,  as  they  lacked  ''discipline 
and  restraint."    He  felt  also  that  values  teaching  imist  accompany  othei 
Instruction  but  emphasized  discipline  as  partner  Co  coiicentration-;-"Reading 
and  writing  require  a  lot  of  discipline"— rather  th^n  as  corollary  to  "manners" 
— "niceness  and  sitting  up  straight,"    A  pastor,  who  was  active  in  community 
affairs,  expressed  that  overcoming  dlsciplinaty  problems  vas  the  "key  to 
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getting  down  to  basics."  Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by  residents 
remembering  the  ''strict  and  honoraBle"  principal  who  was  the  first  black 
principal  at  Harriet  Tubman, 

'  One  person,  an  advocate  of  improved  opportunities  for  children  to 
participate  in  organized  sports,  expressed  that  he  believed  it  would  be  a 
serious*  mistake  to  downplay  or  neglect  sports  activities  because  of  anxiety 
about  reading  and  writing  competencies:     "If  a  child  is  coachable,  he  is 
teachable."    The  emphasis  again  was,^on  children's  acquiring  a  form  of 
discipline  that  could  transfer  into  other  learning  environments. 

word  "discipline"  was  used  Interchangeably  to  refer  both  to  ability 
to  concentrate  meaningly  on  the  task  at  hand  and  to  the  curbing  of  rambunctiou 
behavior.     The  order  that  was.  implied  was  that  the  latter  disciplining  was 
necessary  before  the  former  type  of  discipline  could  be  achieved. 

There  were  varied  expressions  'of  people's  concerns  about  lltera^cy  and 
the  young.    At  an  optn  political  rally,  at  which  a  mayoral  candidate  promised 
to  "get  rid  of  bums  and  get  teachers"  because  the  district's  high  schools 
graduated  "functional  Illiterates",  t^he  audience  applauded  enthusiastically; 
and  it  was  the  only  statement  made  by  him  that  evening  which  drew  applause. 
Pastors  all  asked  if  I  knew  of  tutors;  tutorial  programs  had  a  brief  life 
because  volunteer  tutors  of  ton  were  not  available.    A  home^-xnade  sign  in  the 
window  of  a  "flat  house"  (low  rise)  in  the  projects  asked  for  bopks  to  be 
donated  so  that  a  library  could  be  set  up  in  the  community  center  that 
served  the  projects.     Several  men  who  frequented  the  grounds  of  one  of  the 
recreation  centers  wanted  to  set  up  a  small  library  inside  the  center;  the 
project,  however,  never  got  off  the  ground.     A  quick  way  to  get  a  positive 
response  from  n^ldents  was  to  assert  an  interest  in*  helping  young  people 
with  reading  and  writing.     Several  neighborhood  institutions  offered  space 
for  such  an  undertaking.     Both  factions  of  a  resident  community  organization 
were  anxious  to  claim  credit  fo.r  interest  in  upgrading  the  skills  of  the 
youth  of  the  area. 

Community  persons,  as  well  as  parents,  always  emphasized  the  practical 
applications  of  reading  and  writing  and  study,     "People  (adults  want  to  be  abl 
to  pass  tests,  get  their  G,E,D,,  something  they  can  s^e — get  jobs,"  Another: 
"It's  essential  that  children  be  faugh t  iu  preparation  for  the  real  world. 
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which  makes  cetrtain  demands,  whether  you  want  them  or  not.     It's  non  vhat 
you  w^nt  tQ  Jo  but  wh^t  you  have  to  da."    Some  statements  were  unconditional: 
"If  you  can't  read,  you' re  nothing Again:     "The  survival!  of  blanks  depends 
on  education". 

4t  was  considered  dangerous,  however,  to  be  '-^too  smart"  if  one  wasn't 
also  knowing  about  die's  circumstances; 'it  was  dangerous  to  become  too 
abstract  in  one's  thinking  or  idealistic.    Teachers,  parents  and  residents 
told  me  stories  about  children  who  had  been  achievers  in  school  but  had  not 
been  able  to  blend  their  visions  of  what  should  have  been  with  what  was.  Such 
children,  as  the  stories  went,  became  addicts  or  bums  or  mental j)atients . 
Regardless  as  to  school  achievement,  the  children  who  "made  it"  were  supposedly 
the  ones  who  learned  to  analyze  their  surroundings — people  and  circumstances — 
and  maneuver  accordingly,  to  their  own^e*tr advantage. 

STjttJCTURE  AND  TONE 

lirtiether  the  meetings  I  observed  were  religious,  pastoral  or  community- 
action there  was  serious  concern  about  procedure.     Parliamentary  procedure 
was,  in  most  instances,  the  point  of  departure  in  intent,  whether  it  was 
actually  practiced  or  not.     Tnere  was  always  a  struct^'ure,  even  if  just  "old 
business"  and  "new  business"  and  "reports;"  and  if  a  matter  was  mentioned 
at  the  wrong  time,  th^^  individual  would  be  remined-  that  "old  business"  was  still 
being  addressed,  or  the  like.     Every  meeting  had  a  secretary  who  read  a^oud 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  or  had  minutes  on  hand  to  be  read,     Mien  order 
was  conceived  to  be  lacking,  there  was  i>omeone     r  ones  to  remind  individuals 
privately  that  the  fault  lay  in  thL-  failure  of  the  group  to  follow  procedure. 
In  one  meeting,  the  chairman  followed  procedure  to  the  point  of     the  membcr:i 
felt,  squelching  expression  and  dissent,     In  that  instance,  the  members, 
none  of  whom  were  younger  than  thirty  yeats  of  age,  responded  m  much  the 
same  way  youngsters  might  have  in  a  classroom  headed  by  an  authoritarian 
teacher.   .There  were  jokes  and  guarded  laughter  and  derogatory  asides.  The 
chalrinan  chided  one  member  for  ^etf^ng  up  tu  leave  ihc  room,  witliout 
having  requested  and  received  the  permission  of  Lh3  chair.     In  another  instance, 
the  participants  in  a  sports  meeting  shouted  and  interrupted  one  another. 
Although  1  was  not  actually  present  l,n  the  room,  the  noise  level  was  high 
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.that  anyone  on  the  floor  could  have  heard,    After  the  meeting,  disgruntled 
members  coir/plained  that  npthing  had  hqen  acgomplished,    One  especially 
vocal  member  told  the  chiarman  that  if  parliamentary  procedure  were  followed, 
the  meetings  would  become  ordered  so  that  businej^s  could  be  accomplished. 
He  also  held  up  a  sports  rules  book  and  expressed  that  certain  Issues  would 
not  arise  if  the  book  were  referred  to  and  studied.     The  tone  of  tbe  business, 
part  6f  meetings  I  attended  was  always  serious;  individuals  addressed  one  ' 
another  respectfully;  dissent  did  not  usually  find  open  expression  of  the 
floor  regardless  as  to  participants'"  nrivate  feelings.     In  gne  instance,  the 
chairman  addressed  for  the  better  part  of  the  meeting  a  subject  that  no  one 
else  appeared  to  be  interested  in,  as  there  we're  no  advocacy  comments,  only 
politely  phrased  reservations,  poker-faced  silences  and  r.rumbling  asides 
made  to  companions.     No  closure  was  achieved  regarding  the  issue;  the  time 
became  late,  and  the  matter  was  put  ^^ide  for  other  m*atters«    At  another 
connnunity  meetin^^,  residents  made  faces  covertly,  grunted  and  spoke  in 
undertones    of  disparagement  when  a  political  figurl  m^ide  a  presentation. 
Although  members  had  appeared,  prior  to  the  meeting,  to  be  ready  to  lock 
horns  with  the  presente'r,  open  comments  were  polite,  even  at  times  complimen- 
tary. 

Structure  and  order  were  appreciated  by  residcnt3  as  being  desirables,^ 

as  the  only  way  of  handling  an  occasion,  whether  the  results  were  exactly 

to  their  liking  or  not:     whether  they  accomplished  what  they  wanted  to 

accomplish.    The  two  instances  I  .encountered  wherein  order  of  procedure  was 

subverted — the  sports  leac^ue  meetings  and,   through  the  account  of  a  member, 

the  gardening  association — the  stated  p,oals  were  achieved  as  least  as 'visibly 

as  in  other  community  efforts.     In  fact,  order  sometimes  prevented  action, 

especially  the  action  of  dissent,  by  preventing  issues  from  being  aired. 

'       Structured  and  controlled  proceedings  were  appreciated  in  every  , 

established  community  context  I  encountered,  whether  educational  or  religious 

or  recreational  or  civic.     'Hie  head  of  a  rtcrealibn  cent-r  proudly^asserted 

that  children  did  not  "run  in  and  out"  of  the  building  and  that  there  was  no 

room  available  in  the  building  for  unst'perviseil  activities.     My  observations 
t      .  ' 
supported  his  claim.    -A  churcli  hall  had  been  closed  for  indoor  sports  use 
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^  because:  the  children  who  used  it  had  not  been  "properly  superv^' sed . " 

*  OBSERVATIONS  WITHIN  A  CHURCH 

The  chutch  that  T  selected  for  observations  was  one  of  a  few  churches 
in  the  triangle  with  a  dependable  core  of  vouth  participation.  Children 
from  Harriet  Tubman  v,-  re  active  in  many  of  it        ograms,  particularly 
special  programs;  children  were  drawn  more  reau        from  the  neighborhood  for 
such  special  events  as  a  block  party  sponsored  by  the  church  than  for  regular 
Sunday-school  attendance. 

lr\  the  Sundav  school  class  for  children  of  r re-reading  ages,  the  teacher 
ask(  d  preparatory  questions  about  the  lesson:     *'l^at  does  it  mean  to  be  blind*' 
then  read  tne  text  aloud,     Afterwards  teachei  and  children  discussed  the 
pictures,  and  she  repeated  the  question,  "IVhat  does  xt  mean  to  be  blind?" 
Then  she  asked,  "Have  you  ever  seen  a  blind  person?"    "Haven't  you  seen  a 
person  with  a  dog  in  a  harness,  waiting  to  cross  the  street,"  and  the  like. 
"Close  your  eyes  and  pretend  you're  blind."    After  tie  lesson,  th^i  children 
colored  pictures  related  to  the  story.  ^ 

For  children,  aged  seven  to  nine,  the  Sunday-school  materials  consist<^d 
of  workbooks  that  featured  text  followed  by  tests:     letters  to  be  unscrambled, 
true  and  fal      exercises,  underlining  of  correct  answers,  filling  in  of 
blank-,  and  yes/no-answer  questions.     The  children  lea^  the  text  silently  and 
discussion  followed.     The  teacher  examined  the  children's  answers  and  encouraged 
then  tc  re-read  the  materials  aloud,  in  order  to  find  the  correct  answers.^ 
Then  the  teacher  asked  coT^prehension  questions  as  well  as  such  questions 
as,  "How  did  the  man  feel?    How  did  the  people  feel?" 

The  format  of  Sunday-scHbol  literature  for  adults  was  as  follows: 
^appropriate  Bible  references;  paraphrase  and/or  summary  of  biblical  materials; 
discussion;  and  questions  for  ciritical  thinking.     Church  leaders  promoted 
"study  and  research"  as  opposed  to  intuitive  spirituality.     The  pastor 
c^'lcd  It  "study  as  opposed  to  insight."    The     Sunday-school  teacher  sa-'d  to 
hi^  adult  class,  "The  only  wnv  to  grow  in  Chirst  is  by  prayer  and  study. 
We  must  study." 

Study  wa^also  stressed  by  the  leader/teacher  ct  a  class  of  persons 
in  a  church  training  institute,  with  a  touch  of  humor:     "The    Lord  called  me 
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to  give  mo  mi  message.     But  von  got  -to  go  further  than  th^t  today."  As 
part  of  requirements,  studants  wrote  research  papers. 

Church  leaders  were  sensitive  abou.t  the  impact  of  the  literature  they 
used  in  Sunday-school  classes  for  children  and  adults.    There  wa-.  an  issue 
as  to  whether  the  national  church  literature  should  be  used  or  commercially 
prepared  church-schoo3  literature.    National  church  mater '^^Is  were  thought 
to  be  provincial,  not  speaking  to  a 'variety  of  situations  and  lifestyles.  On 
the  other  hand,  other  literature  had  to  be  ^^idapted  for  the  sake  of  practical 
application.     Dur  ng  a  summer  churCh-school  convention  that  included  members 
from  a  number  of  churches  in  the  district,  materials  were  discussed.  One 
5ugg:stion  was  that  individual  churches  might  purchase  parts  of  sets  of 
materials  to  supplement  what  was  being  used.     Programmed  materials  were 
discussed  as  a  possiblity  "so  chat  the  -leader  knows  something  different  to 
do  each  Sunday." 

The  instructional  approach  generally  was  that  the  l(5ader  of  the  Sunday- 
school  class  followed  the  plan  of  the  day's  passage,  then  at  the  conclusion 
■.of  the  lesson  created  examples  from  everyday  life  to  support  the  message  and^ 
make  its  impac^  on3  that  would  be  relevant  within  the  context  of  the  members' 
lives. 

'      As  the  pastor  stated,  what  the  church  needed  was  "literature  all 
children  can  id^tify  with"  and  "clarity  in  message  and  application." 

In  tne  interest  of  clarity,  the  Minister  used  several  versions  of  the 
'Bible  in  teaching  the  weekday,  adult  Bible  class.    Members  read  a  passage 
In  the  various  translations  before  discussing  the  meaning  and  relevance. 
Misreadlngs  or  mispronunciations  were  ignored  unless  they  wore  flagrant, 
in  which  case  the  word  or  phrase  was  supplied  by  the  nastor  or  someone  else. 
The  pastor  advised  members  to  "Get  a  Living  Bible  because  the  language  is 
so  much  clearer--you  can  get  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  the  Bible  is 
about.     But  keep  the  King  James  Version  for  the  poetry." 

The  pastor  led  the  meetings.     As  in  adult  church-school  meetings, 
which  were  taught  by  someone  other  than  the  paster,  meT.bers  voluntarily 
responded  to  questions  or  participated  in  other  ways  (player,  songs,  readings) 
although  it  was  occasionally  che  practice  of  the  leader  to  single  out  a 
member  for  participation:    "Mrs.   .  we  haven't  heara  from  you  this 
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morning/' 

-    In  the  course  o£  the  nresentation/discussion ,  the  minister  asked  the 
difference  between  "opinion  and  .]^idgment'^  and  between  the  ''perfect  and 
the  permissive"  vjill  of  God,    In  response  to  the  passage,  ."What  advantage 
then  hath  the  Jev?    Or  what  profit  is  there  of  circumcisioh?    Much  every 
way:     chief ly^>  because  that  unto  thorn  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God" 
(Rorians  3:1,^),  the  minister  asked  one  of  several  rhetorical  questions- 
"What  profits  the  Jew  over  other  nations?"  and  answered,  "The  Jew  bas  the 
Wora."    A  second  rhetorical"  question  was,  "How  many  love  their  neighbors 
as  themselves?"  followed  by  examples  of  what  loving  oneself  and  not  loving 
oneself  means — his  owi:  overeatine  as  not  .loving  himself;  a  man's  being 
"drunk  as  a  snake"  as  not  being  self-loving.     At  the  end  of  the  lesson  the 
pastor  sDoke  of  the  "comnonalitv  of  all  religions"' in  that  "all  have  the 
golden  rule."  , 

The  pastor  had  advanced  theology  degrees  and  was  Self-consciously 
concerned  about  not  speaking  too  abstractly  or  theoretically  from  the 
pulpit  and  in  classes.     He  expressed  to  me  that  he  tried  at  the  beginning 
of  his  sermons  to  present  ideas  in  a  way  that  would  appeal  to  the  more 
educated  members  and  then  to  become  specific  in  practical  ways  at  the  end  of 
the  sermon.     He  spoke  jokingly  of  times  that  he  had  "gotten  too  far  out 
there  and  couldn't  get  back"  in  time  to  close  the  sermon  on  the  note  he 
preferred.     He  said  that  he  geared  his  sermons  to  a  fourth-grade  reading 
level,  though  by  that  he  said  he  meant  "vocabulary,  and  not  ideas." 

Tnero  was  recognition  within  the  church  that  some  members'  reading  ' 
was  not  as  fluent  as  could  be  desired.     In  a  gathering  of  oastors,  it  was 
agreed  that  laymen  sometimes  had  diffiv-ulty  readin;^  a  scrir^tural  pasr..ge 
handed  to  theni  cold  and  that  persons  selected  for  readings 'at  an  upcoming 
occasion  should  be  given  the  passages  in  time  to  practice  reading  sq  tiat  the 
event  would  progress  smoothly  and  no  one  would  suffc^r  embarrassment,  Church 
announcements  were  always  road  from  the  pulpit  by,  a  layman  aUhough  the 
material  appeared  on  the  mimeographed  order  of  the  service  that  each  person 
held.    The  reading  acknowledged  that  many  might  neglect  to  read  the  material 
and  jserved  as  well  to  support  the  performance  uses  of  reading,  as  yill  be 
discussed  in  the  Sumraary.    Prom  the  pulpit  th^  pastor  announced  one  Sunday 
that  a  certain  member  had  become  a  deacon,  having  passed  the  training  courses 
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as  well  as  the  WT-itten  and  oral  ex...is,     '^Ve  all  knew  him,V  said  the  pa-stor, 
"when  he  could  hardly  read  the  Decalogue,*' 

At  the  assembly  following  the  meeting  of  Sunday-school  classes,  the 
pastor  complimented  the  children  on  having  found  the  Books  of  the  Bible 
quickly  as  he  had  called  them  otu,  then  complimented  the  children  on  their 
"good  ability  to  read.". 

Th-e  pastor  used  multi-svllabic"  words ,  along  with  synonyms — "reiterate., 
repeat    say  a^ain" — o-  a  definition,  "You  don't  need  to  editorialize — you 
don't  need  to  say  anything,"    Also,  he  used  plang  expressions  or  Black 
English  at  times  to  undercut  his  own  knowledge  and/or  u-se  of  words,  sometimes 
betraying  a  self-consciousness  not  so  much  helpful  to  listeners  as  demonstrating 
his  anxiety  about  seemir    learned:     "...biologically,  anthropologically-- 
all  them  things,"  or  ''You  inay  not  have  studied  Greek  and  all  that  stuff — 
those  of  us  who  st'tdied  it  have  forgotten  it..."    Or  in  a  sermon  he  might 
preface  a  reference  bv  saying,  "Thert;  was  a  fellow  natr-^d  Bonhoeffer  who 
said  " 

The  conclusions  of  his  sermons  were  done  in  the  repetitious,  elaborate, 
half-chanting  style  that  is  a  trademark  of  the  black  preacher.     In  view  of 
the  pastor's  comments  about  becoming  p.ictical  and  concrete  at  the  conclusion  • 
of  the  sermon,  it  seems  reasonable  to  question  whether   the  intention  behind 
repetition,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  engage  in  it,  is^^ot  so  much  to  be 
poetic  as  to  establish  or  ensure  clarity. 

Summer  Bible  school  was  taught  Ly  a  member/teacher  from  the  public 
schools,  though  not  from  Harriet  Tubman.     Children  were  divided  into  classes 
based  on  age  groupi;.^9,  as  in  Sunday  school,  and  the.  teacher  presented  a 
lesson  cr.  be  read  aloud  by  the  children  or  by  herself,  depending  on  the  age 
of  the  children,  followed  by  questions  and  comments.     Afterwards  there  was 
a  period  Tor  songs  and  instruments — bells  and  sticks  and  tambourines—and  for 
art  and  special  projects,    e he  attitude  towards  and  handling  of  children's 
behavior  was  much  the  same  as  traditionally  in  ptihlic  schools:     "I  called 
on  you  to  receive  an  instrument  because  you're  sitting  quiet'  with 
perhaps  an  adaptation,  as  in  the  following:     "You  are  the  light  of  the 
world — what  that  means  is  that  the  way  you  behave  shows  what  kind  of  person 
you  are/*"* 
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More  of  the  children  were  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  than  the 
usual  Sunday-school  population.    Teachers  wer~  more  likely  to  be  non-residents 
of  the  cotmnunity  than  were  counselors,  who  were  residents. 

Young  children  performed  set  writing  tasks,  as  in  a  take-|jiotne  letter 
to  mothers:     '*Cod  loves  you  and  so  does  (child's  name)/*    Teachers  or 
counselors  did  the  writing  for  children  who  were  having,  difficu] ty.  Closing 
day  activities  consisted  mainly  of  readings  (roughlv  85  per  cent)"Bible 
passages  and  materials  from  church  literatur.^.     The  pre-teens  told  Bible 
stories  and  gav?  interpretations  of  the  stories.    Children  held  posters  with 
written  messages  and  illustrations — presentation;,  except  for  content,  much 
like  many  of  the  presentations  made  on  assembly  days  by  children  at  Harriet 
Tubman . 

The  devotional  segment  of  thG  church-school  convention,  which  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  churches  in  the  district,  featured  songs  , 
and  reading  aloud  6f  Scriptures  by  children,     l^en  volunteers  to  **speak  •f or  • 
the  Lor4*'  were  requested,  young  and  old  recited  Bible  verses  fror  memory. 
In  other  church  assemblies,  a  call  for  such  a  witness  ^typically  drew  a  like 
r'^sponse*     the  recitation  of  Bible  verses. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  convention  was  the  selection  of  a  Youth  of 
the  Year  from  among  t.ie.  churches  present.     There  were  two  contestants,'  both 
teen-aged  girls.     Selection  was  based  on  the  following:     (1)  answers  to 
questions  about  the  church  (written  exam)~50  per  cent  weight',   (2)  resume 
written  by  contestant,  providing  evidence  of  contributions  to  church,  scnool 
and  ccmmunity~zj  per  cent;  and  (3)  talent  presentation  -25  per  cent.  As 
talent  presentation,  f    ;  contestant  sang  a  capella,  and  the  other  read  a 
paper  she  had  written.     The  young  woman  who  read  the  paper  was  the  contest 
winner. 

Constituents  of  varying  bodies— religious ,  civic  and  recreational— 
*  valued  written  accounts,  whether  letters  or  other  documents,  for  substantiation, 
cl  rificatlon*and  validation  of  procedures.    Minutes  of  the  meeting  were 
essential  routinely.    Other  examples  include  the  following: 

The  constitution  of  an  organized  body -liad  been  revised  by  a  committee, 
which  then  presented  t^e  changes  before  the-  full  assembly  for  approval,  ^The 
designated  committee  member  began  reading  the  suggested  changes  and  wa^ 
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Interrupted       a  member  who  objected  that  there^were  no  copies  available  for 
members  to  have  in  hand  during  the  reading.    The  comment  was  that  the  revision 
was  *'too  important  to  be  read  rote  as  tf  we* re  in  school/*    After  somewhat 
heated  discussion,  the  decision  was  made  that  the  matter  should  be  set 
aside  until  the  committee  could  provide  copies  of  both  the  original  and 
revised  versions  for  consideration. 

A  written  proposal  for  funds  was  a  factor  of  contention  in  another 
setting.     Regardless  as  to  assurances  of  the  content  of  the  proposal  by 
members  who  had  submitted  it  years  earlier,  much  suspicion  was  engendered 
among  a  segment  of  the  membership  because  the  actual  papers  were  not  available 
for  examination.     The  nonavailability  of  the  papers  was  interpreted  as 
avoidance  by  the  newer  members  whereas  the  others  felt  that  a  verba. 
presentation    should  have  been  sufficient.     The  withholding     of  the  document 
as  well  as  the  insistence  upon  seeing  it  were  evidences  of  the  significance 
of  the  written  materials  for  both  factions. 

A  civic  organization  sent  out  flyers  to  announce  date  and  location  of 
meetings.     On  two  occasions  the  information  on  the  flyers  was  in  contradiction 
to  the  verbal  announcements  made  at  the  prior  meetings.     Although,  on  b6th 
occasions,  persons  who  tried  to  attend  had  missed  the  meetings  or  nearly 
missed  them  because  no  noticie  had  been  posted  on  the  door  of  the  old 
location  and  those  persons  had  neglected  to  read  the  flyer,  the  officers 
defended  themselves  by  insfsting  that  the  flyers  represented  sufficient 
notice,  whether  read  or  not. 

An  organization's  membership  voted  whether  to  send  a  letter  or  make 
a  telephone  call  to  an  elected  official.     The  majority  voted  in  favor  of 
the  letter.     Letters  sent  out  from  the  body  were  read  to  the  membership-  by 
officers,  as  well  as  letters  received.    Regarding  the  appropriateness  of 
calls  and  letters,  when  the  issue  arose,  consensus  among  members  in  the 
meetings  I  attended  was  that  the  most  tliorough  way  to  proceed  was  to  do  both: 
call  and' write.     Calling,  was  a  iast-mlnute  reminder  or  a  warm-up  act  for  the 
offlxial  act  (tlire  letter)  which  was  to  follow.     Residents  produced  letters 
as  proof  regarding  matters  considered  too  important  to  be  witho\it  written 
verification:,  e.g.,  a  request  for  Improvements  to  be  made  on  the  grounds  of 
a  recteatlon  center  as  well  aa  the  official  response;  a  series  of  letters 
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retained  over  the  years  as  proof  of  official  city  responses  durtpg  changing 
administrations  to  a  proposal  fpr  housing  rehabilitation;  the  text  of  an 
open  letter,  read  aloud  at  a  meeting  because  the  contents  were  considered 
too  sensitive  to  be  accounted  for  extemporaneously,  announcing  a  membership 
split. 

CONCLUSION 

Rather  than  findings,  I  would  suR^est  that  the  foregoing  study  has 
identified  ce'rtain  themes  *pi^evalent  in  the  communitv,  as  T  encountered  it, 
concernins^  home,  school,  community,  education  and  literacy.     These  themes 
include  the  follov;ing: 

(1)  consciousness  of  and  reSDOnse  to  tradition: 

(2)  belief  that  there  are  forces  within  the  community  that,  if  not 
kept  under  strict  control,  would  act  to  orevent  progress  or  disrupt  what 
has  been  achieved; 

(3)  belief  that  formal  education  generally  and  attainment  of  Kteracy 
specifically  are  essential  preparations  for  economic  or  ]ob  mobility,  in 
coniunction  with  uncertainty  about  specific  measures  in  home  and  community 
that  would  ensure  realization  of  the  goal: 

(4)  appreciation  for  a  structure<^  learning  environment ; 

:  f 

(5)  instructional  and  organizational  processes  that  feature  a  dominant, 
often  authoritarian,  figure: 

(6)  reference  to  a  code  of  behavior  of  some  tvpe  as  an  enabling  factor 
in  accomplishing  organizational  and  instructional  gbal^; 

(7)  skepticism  at  worst  and  a  crossed~f ingers-attitude  at  best  about 
the  likelihood  of  improvement  of  the  immediate  community  environment— 
•places  and  oeople  and  procosses~as  an  outcome  to  be  effected  by  the 
resident  population; 

»   (8)     sense  of  insecurity  regardinj^  the  survival  of  the  community  in 
its  present  character,  racial  and  otiierwise,  even  granted  initiatives  of  the 
re sident  popu lat Ion : 

(9)    belief  thit  communitv  literacy  levels  are  inadequate  for  what  is 
*  needed  by  people  for  economic  well-being  in  the  society; 

■  i 
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(10^    anxiety  about  confrontation — avoiding  it,  meeting  it,  controlling 
it— ;together  with  the  belief  that  the  thre?it  of  confrontation  is  ever- 
inpediate ; 

(11)  onviction  that  a  better  life  is  possible  and  will  somehow  occur 
for  oneself  in  time,  in  conjunction  with  lack  of  belief  that  one's  neighbors 
will  imorove  their  lot; 

(12)  distrust  for  non-traditional  instructional  environments  for 

children,  seen  as  being  oloys  to  prevent  people  from  achieving  benefits 

available  to  persons  ir^ the  dominant  society,  in  favor  of  emphasis  on  the 

*'basics"~traditional  studies  taui^ht  in  a  traditional  manner  in  a  traditional 

t 

environment : 

(13)  conviction  that  parents  share  responsibility  for  children's 
education — in  lar^e  part  a  matter  of  enforcement  of  behavior  attributes  so 
that  instruction  can  proceed  smooth3y; 

(14)  perceotion  by  parents  of  involvement  in  school  as  being  a  mattet 
of  maintaining  communication  with  individuals,  primarily  teachers,  and 
providing  support  for  school  activities — e.g.,  assistance  in  clas.-^room  and 
accompanving  children  on  trips — rather  than  as  participation  in  groups 
organized  for  rollective  action; 

(15)  perception  by  parent^  of  children's  time  at  home  and  in  the 
community  in  terms  of  constraint— preventing  them  through  force  cf  parental 
authority  and  values  training  from,  causing  harm  to  others  or  being  harmed — 
rather  than  through  planned,  specific  activities. 

Parents  look  to  school  personnel  to  provide  means  for  their  children 
to  acquire  the  benefits  of  , the  "tradition  of  excellence",  as  promoted  by 
the  school.     That  educnticT",  parents  hope —  ombining  social  and  academic 
attributes — will  lead  the  way  for  their  young  to  enter  adult  societv  armed 
with  advantages  they, «  parents,  did  not  have,  cither  for  reason  of  lack 
of  availability  or  their  own  negligence.     As  such',  parents  do  not  focus 
upon  the"  immediate  commuHlty  and  its  leadership  or  residents  <is  models  in 
any  collective  sense  for  what  they  would  want  their  children  prepared  to 
inherit;  in  othei  words,  schooling  is  intended  to  lead  the  way  to  a  different-- 
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and  by  imDlicat ion,  superior,  thous^h  not  described  in  specific  terms — community 
^iian  that  the  children  are  experiencing. 

The*  school  in  its  placement  in  the  community — for  those  who  relate  to 
it  by  virtue  of  having  atr.ended  themselves  or  by  virtue  of  having  <:hildren  in 
attendance  or  by  reason  of  employment,  present  or  past,  and  for  those  few 
individuals  who  maintain  involvement  in  school  matters  because  their  children 
at  one  time  attended — is  intended  to  provide  a  ticket  to  a  life  betiter  than 
that  represented  by  the  surrounding  community,  particularly  that  aspect 
represented  by  the  projects,  from  which  at  least  half  the  children  are 
drawn.     Children  then  are  urged,  ia  one  way  or  the  other,  to  turn  their 
sights  higher,  than  the  environment  they  and  their  parents  inhabit  while, 
in  fact,  that  environment  is  the  one  which  represents  the  reality  they  know. 

The  geot^r^phical  boundriries  described  in  the  section  ^'Community 
Boundaries  and  /overview"  have  served  simply  as  a  convenient  reference  point 
for  a  beginnir^  ^'^r  the  study.     My  observations  support  the  fact  the 
"c(^mmunity"/4oes  not  exist  in  the  sense  of  there  being  identifiable  and 
interdepenc^ent  connections  among  institutions,  residents,  organizations  cr 
otherwise  tthat  would  give  reason  to  label  the  boundaries  as  described  as  a 
community  ^^eDar^te  from  surrounding  neighborhoods.     In  fact,  there  are 

communities"  within  the  boundaries  noted  as  well  as  "communities"  that 
overlap  those  boundaries  and  extend  into  others.     For  example,  the  projects 
straddle  several  school  boundary  limits,  each  of  which  can  be  considered  for 
convenience,  as  well  as  because  of  the  experiences  centered  around  a  school 
itself,  to  be  a  community •     The  projects  in  themselves  form  a  most  obviously 
identifiable  community,  for  proiect  residents  as  well  as  outsiders.  In 
addition,  at  another  point  of  the  triangle,  a  housing  project  of 'a  different 
order  and  residency  is  located.     Linkage  made  by  an  outsider  between  those 
projects  and  the  other  could  only  be  arbitrary.     Community  geographically 
is  whatever  it  needs  to  be  according  to  the  reference  point  of  the  speaker 
at  the  u..  "'^nC*     For  purposes  of  gaining  outside  funds,  a  group  may  adopt  city 
definitions  according  to  census  tract,  voting  districts  or  whatever.  In 
the  case  study  noted,  the  city's  definition  for  the  purpose  of  community 
assistance  forced  residents  who  had  their  own  organization  based  on  block 
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upkeep  to  expand  their  definition  for  the  purposes  at  hand  althouf^h  the  old 
defin'tion  remained  in  force.     Residents  hold  manv  overlapping  "communities" 
in  mind  to  be  asserted  according  to  appropriateness. 
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THE  SHORTRIDGE  ELE?!ENTARY  SCHOOU  AND  COMMUNITY 

The  social  science  Itf e--his tory  approach  has  a  long  and  distinguished  past. 
Scholars  such  as  U.I.  Thonas  and  Florian  Zx^aniecki  (1918),  John  Dollard  (  1932), 
and  Clyde  Kluckhohn  (  1943)  made  inportant  use  of  thl s  "nethodology  in  the  genera- 
tion of  now-classic  statenents  of  sociolo^^y  and  anthropology.     In  their  works, 
the  particular  subjects  "own  story"  serves  to  introduce  th^   reader  to  a  novel 
social  world  about  which  erroneous  presuppositions  and  assunption^^  are  likely  to 
be  generally  held. 

The  goal  here  is  to  develop  a  "life  historv"  of  Mr,  Bud  Sinone,  the  prin- 
pal  of  Shortridge  elernenl:ary  school  for  the  past  twelve  years.     It  is  to  be  personal 
document  in  which  I  attempt  co  record  Mi;.  Simone's  "own  story"  of  his  involvement 
in  the  school  and  icg  local  community.     My  intent  is  to  gain  the  principal's  ac- 
tount,  his  personal  rendering  of  the  social  organization  of  his    school.  Over 
the  past  year,  I've  been  meeting,  occasionally  with  Mr.  Simone  for  dir>jussions 
concerning  1\is  role  at  the  school  and  in  the  community,  and  I've  ^'isited  Shoxcridge 
on  occasions  to  observe  him  in  action.     Also,  I've' been  conducting  an  .ethnographic 
survey  of  the  local  community  in  an  effort  to  convey  some  sertfee  of  the '^soci.al 
context  in  which  Mr.  Simone's  story  takes  place.     The  hope  is  th^t  together 'with 
such  contextual  information,  Mr.  Simones's  own  stDry  will  provide  insights  into 
the  principal's  role  *in  the  functioninj^  of'one  all-black  "inner-city"  school, 
including  bis  relationships  with  .faculty,  staff,  parents,  and  students.  Because 
so  very  little  is  really  knowu  about  all-black  "inner-city"  schools,  Mr.  Simone's^ 
•personal  account  of  his  experience  at  his  own  school  may  be  especially  valuable 
data  from  which  we  might  bo  able  to  gain  greater  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
such  social  settings  in  part icilar  ^nd  of  urban  education  in  general. 
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The  'Community 

The  Shortridge  elementary  school-  community  has  undergone  significant  tran- 
sition during  the  past  aecade.     In  1970,  the  local  community  of  the  school  was 
predominantly  Jewish  working-  to  middle-clafsrs ,  mixed  with  a  good  number  of  Irish, 
Scotch-Irish,  and  Italian  working-  to  middle -class  people.     Today,  this  a  aa  is 
predominantly  black  working-class  to  poor,  Vith  a  sprinkling  of  middle-class  black 
people.     The  Local  institutions  and  comr.unity  ar^biance  have  been  much  affected  by 
these  social  changes  of  the  past  dacade. 

It  was  toore     'an  a  decade  ago  that  blacks  began  moving  into  the  local  area. 
The  first  blacks  to  arrive  were  not  poor,  but  were  solidly    ' rking-  to  middle-class 
Many  of  these  blocks  attempted  and  succeeded  in  getting  along  with  their  white 
nc*ighbors,  some  of  whom  were  socially  1  liberal.     Interracial  friendships  and  block 
associations  arose,  and  a  sense  of  community  prev  iled.    At  this  time,  though, 
L'.'sre  was  "an  ab^ense  of  total  harmony"  in  relations  between  an^  among  the  respec- 
tive racial  and  ethnic  groups  represented  In  the  community,  as  one  informant 
told  ne*     As  more  blacks  moved  in,  this  situation  became  increasingly  complex. 
It  was  t.as  complexity  mixed  with  race  prejudice  that  encouraged  many  of  the 
whj^tes^  and  some  blacks,  to  view  the  area  as  undesirable  and  to  f  lee - 

As  blacks  moved  into  the  residential  area  in  slight  but  increasing  numbers, 
many  Jews,  the  most  financially  well-off  and  organized  group  of  the  community, 
collectively  decided  to  leave.     It  is.  said  that  tf^ey  "left  in  droves,"  leaving 
pockets  of 'vacant  r-esidences,  busiijesses,  and  a  synagogue,  which  has  since  beeji 
sold  to  blacks  who  now  use  it  as  a  Baptist  church.     It  appears  to  have  been  a 
classic  case  of  what  Park  and  Burgess  -lefined  ^s  the  "inva*?ion-surcessxon"  pro- 
CP-  s  (Sc^   Park,  1923).-  ^  ' 

'  The  local  real  estate  concerns  exploited  the  situation  of  vacant,  "undesira- 
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ble,"  ^and  relatively  cheap  housingf    It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  a  low- 
incowe  black  population  hej>an  gravitating  to  the  area  in  large  numbers.  This 
influx  helped  many  whites  to  nake  up  their  minds  to  leave  the  area,  even  to 
justify  their  actions. 

As  lai^e  numbers  of  whites  moved  out  of  the  Shortridge  area,  many  blacks 
moved  in.     With  thi^.  ma1or  exchange  of  residents,  the  residential  area  became 
further  redefined.     It  w.-^s  at  this  time  that  the  class  and  racial  character  of 
the  community  was  signif icantlv  altered.     The  connunity  was  in  an  apparent  state 
of  transition  from  a  diverse,  relatively  stable  white  ethnic  neighborhood  to  a 
relatively  homogeneous  black  area,  though  black  class  orientations  varied.  As 
great  numbers,  of  ^middle-income  people  left,  the  ethnic  workii.g-c  lass  whites  were 
left  to  fighc  it  out  with  the  blacks,  people  uhom  they  increasingly  viewed  ard 
defined  as  inva.ers.     The  remaining  whitas,  rather  than  move  completely  out  of 
of  the  general  area,  simply  pi  ked  up  and  moved  over,  once,  again,  and  again, 
slowly  succumbing  to  the  pressure  of  the  growing  black,  and  increasingly  poor, 

•f 

presence  in  the  area.     As  the  black  population  expanded,  its  boundaries  grew  incre- 
nentally,  pushing  nhe  whites  further  to  the  south  and  x/est.     Through  this  process, 
the  "black"  and  "white"  areas  of  the  community  became  more  clearly  defined. 

Many  of  the  black  midule-inconie  residents  who  preceded  the  great  influx  of 
the  black  poor  are  said  to  have  remained  in  the  community,  though  some  supposedly 
have  noveed  to  Neadon,  a  "well-to-do  integrated"  area  about  a  mile  north  of  Short- 
ridge school,     fcne  of  those  middle-income  blacks  who  did  remain  in  the  "hortridge 
community  assumed  leadership  positions  in  the  churches  and  in  community--school 
activities,  as  told  to  me  by  an  informant. 

\Jhile  the  area  surrounding  Shortridge  elenen*  ary  school  became  almost  completely 
<biack,  territorial  rights  and  privileges  were  by  no  means  settled  by  simple  resi- 


dentlal  occupation.     Rather,  disputes  over  such  rights  have  been  difficult  to  re- 
solve and  are  being  worked  at  continually  and  tentatively  settled  to  this  day 
through  Informal  social  negotiation,  including  occasional  skirmishes  between 
black  and  white  vouths.     For  instance,  fights  sometimes  occur  between  bla^^ks  • 
attending  predominantly  black  Martrap  high  scjhool,  which  is  located  in  a  predomi- 
nantly white  neighborhood,  and  white  students  attending  predonincntly  white  East 
Catholic  high  school,  which  is  located  in  a  predominantly  black  ne Ighborhood, 

While  residential   patterns  and  neighborhood  boundaries  have  been  established 
over  time,  there  existP  only  a  cautious  racial  peace  and  harmony,  particularly 
among  the  youth.     Every  spring  brings?  forth  racial  conflict  over  turf  rights  ol 
respective  groups.     Apparently,  as;  the  seasons  change  from  cold  to  "mild,  and  as 
aorc  people,  especially  youth,  are  out-of-doors  or  on  the  streets  making  contact, 
turf  and  street  passage  rights  once  again  become  at  issue,  and  must  be  reneaofiated , 
reappreciated,  and  reestablished.     After  initial  sk  irni  sties ,  .which  usually  occur 
during  the  first  warm  days  of  the  year,  relations  tend  to  settle  dovm,  thu£-  re- 
minding and  Informing  the  general  conmunity  that  at  least  some'  residents  are  still 
vigilant  about  defending  certai..  turf  boundaries,  the  fighting  lull  of  the  winte- - 
notwlt\istanding.     For  axample ,  there  were  sniping  deaths  a'nd  injuries  during  the 
early  spring  of  1980,  l^ut  as  tine  passed  such  conflicts  stopped  or  occurred  .in- 
frequently for  the  duration  of  the  warm  weather  season. 

Such  incidents  not  only  define  and  help . to  clarify  neighborhood  boundaries, 
but  also  th(;y  appear  to  upSet  the  general  comn.unity,  generati-.g  a  certain  tense- 
ness and  awareness  of  things  racial  among  both  blacks  and  whites.  Such  incidents 
emphasize  the  category^  of  race,  thifs  tending  to  heighten  the  sense  of  group  posi- 
tion,anong  individuals  (See  Blumer,  19.'.S).  In  these  circur.stances ,  residents  are 
llkfely  to  check  themselves,  inspecting  behavior  of  others,  as  wall  as  thensolves, 
for  prcpri<«,t5y  with  regard  to  a  supposed  racial  etiquette.     It. nay  be  that  such 
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concerns  find  their  way  into  the  various  schools  of  the  area,  including  Shortridge 
elementary.    This  is  suggested  in  the  following  note: 

i 

On  a  Wednesday  afteinoon  as  school  was  letting  out,  I  had  just  finished 
a  session  with  Mr.  Simone.     I  thought  I  would  just  hang  around  the  halls 
to  observe  the  process.     Right  before  the  children  were  dismissed,  the 
teachers  had  thnm  line  up  against  the  stairway  railings  to  wait  for  the 
bell.    Whx>  waiting  for  Ihe  bell,  1  was  struck  by  the  presence  of  so 
many  parents,  particularly  fathers,  at  the  school  ostensibly  to  meet 
their  children.     I  presumed  they  were  there  to  provide  then  transpo^rta-^ 
tlon  hone.    Whil^  this  may  have  bec-n  a  prime  reason  for  some  of  the 
parents,  it  wasn't  true  for  all,  as  a  surprising  number  appeare;!  to  be 
on  foot.     One  man  told  me;  cone  to  pick  up  ny  daughter  because  of 

the  racial  trouble  in  the  area,  just  to  be  safe.     I  just  don't  want 
her  to  get  caught  up  in  the  middle  of  something,  yo  -  know.  They've 
been  having  trouble  with  these  gangs  (of  white  youths),  and  so  I'm 
keeping  an  eye  out  my?^elf."    I  then  asked  another  parent,  and  he  gave 
a  similar  response. 

Such  concerns  with  race  nay  also  be  expressed  in  the  ways  teachers  or  staff  treat 
students  in  their  charge.     For  instance: 

On  a  Uedriiisdav  at  noon,  my  15  month-old  daughter,  Caitlin,  and  I  sat  in 
the  lunchroom' of  Shortridge  school  observing  the  activity,  there.  Caitlin 
sat  in  her  stroller,  busying  herself  with  a  toy,  and  I  sat  on  the  e^ge  of 
a  long  bench  among  some  of  the  ch.lclren.     The  room  smelled  of  baloney 
sandwiches,  fruit,  and  about  100  restless  children  waiting  to  be  fed.  A 
large  black  man  of  30  ("from  the  community")  served  as  lunch  room  monitor. 
U  was  his  job  to  coordinate  the  use  of  seating  space  and  eating  times 
for- the  various  grades.    He  stood  and  directed  the  children  with  the  aid 
of  a  microphone  located  on  a  table  near  the  door.    Most  eyes  were  on  him, 
though  a  fpw  children  were  unattentive.     Suddenly,  the  nan  turned  away  fronj 
the  mike  and,  with  the  shrill  voice  of  a  drill  sergeant,  yelled  at  a  little 
boy,  "Hey,  what  do  ,you  think  you're  doing!?    Come  back  here!     Get  in  line, 
vniere  you  think  you  at?!  Hone?!  How,  get  back  in  line  and  aok  like  ycu  got 
some  sense!"  The  little  boy  cowered  and  slunk  back  in  line.    Tha  man  si.-nply 
glared.  '  .  . 

While  such  liberties  of  correction  may  be  taken  for  granted  by  a  black  teacher 

:    or  staff  member,  it  strikes  rae  that  a  white  teacher  or  staff  member  in  this 
f 

school  would  be  relatively  constrained  and  circumspect  In  the  handling  of  children. 
The  difference  probably  has  nore  than  a  little  to  do  with  the  composition  of  the 
local  cojnmunity  and  the  nature  of  the  self-confidence  among  staff  that  si-ch  compost- 
.tioq  inspires.    While  the  black  ttaff  member  can  be  relatively  sure  of  himself—that 
his  actions  wiH  be  understood— the  white  staff  member  can  not  afford  to  act  so  bold. 
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particularly  in  the  volatile  Shortridge  comnunity.    The  inplication  of  this  is 
.that  the  teacher  is  somethii.g  other  than  teacher  qua  t  ..cher,  or  the  principal 
something  other  than  principal  qua  principal.     In  this  community  and  school  con- 
text, teachers  and  staff  become  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  race.     Because  of 
the  tension  within  the  general  community,  skin  color  is  likely  to  be  a  "master- 
status"  determining  characteristic,  nullifying  or  seriously  affecting  the  social 
interpretation  of  other  attributes  of  the  person  (See  Hughes,  1949)* 

Apart  from  the  general  community  prohlems  of  racial  conflict  generated  by 
the  transition  from  white  to  black,  local  social  problems  of  racial  segregation, 
poverty  and  crime  also  beset  the  Shortridge  community. 

As  one  w^lks  around  the  community  area,  as  I  have  done  on  numerous  occasions 
with  my  daughtgr  Caitlin,  he  gains  the  easy  impression  that  t^'e  area  is  segregated. 
Virtually. everyone  one-encounters  on  the  streets  is  black.     Black  children  play  on 
the  playground  of  the  school,    A  black  postman  delivers  the  mail.     Black  women  talk 
and  socialize  over  their  porches.    Two  black  crossing  guards  stand  on  the  coroner 
about  a  block  from  the  school,  socializing  and  waiting  for  their  charges  to  be  dis- 
missed  for  lunch.    Black  boys  travel  in  groups  of  three  to  five  along  the  streets, 
patrolling  them  an^,  with  their  hands  balled  in  fists,  during  strangers  to  i^rart 
something.     The  actual  street  scenes  are  ^vocative  of  a  black  ghetto. 

Consistent  with  Che  ghetto  view,  on  these  streets,  the  whites  one  encoun- 
ters tend  ta  be  in  some  official  capacity  or  service  role.    For  instance,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  white  policemen,  white  school  personel,  white  commercial  delivery 
men,  or  even  a  few  white  proprietors  of  local  businesses.     It  is  only  when  one 
approaches  Chester  Avenue,  a  neutral  area,  that  whites  seem  to  appear  as  residents 
or  as  casual  users  of  public  sr;^ce. 

Further,  as  one  walks  around  the  community  of  Shortridge,  he  is  struck  by 
the  neighborhood  blight.    Many  of  the  houses  of  the  area,  not         by  Philadelphia 
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standards,  appear  old  and  dilapidated.     Once-elegant  triplexes  are  often  found 
vacant,  falling  down,  in  a  general  state  of  decay,  their  4<?indow  op^  axngs  now 
covered  with  galvanized  tin  or  plywood,  their  roofs  and  porches  often  overgrown 
with  foliage.     Interestingly,  such  houses  often  come  in  clusters,  fominj',  in- 
terstitial  blighted  areas;  Chey  are  spotted  now  anH  again,  and  if  one  is  driving 
they  could  be  focussed  on       missed  altop^ether,  but  they  figure  In  the  definition 
of  the  neighborhood.     For  example,  a  slightly  burned,  inhabited  rowhouse ^has 
been  left  unrepaired,  and  by  now  the  damage  has  spread.     The  houses  on  either 
side  are  in  great  need  ot  paint,  roof-work,  and  replacement  windows.    At  the  same 
house,  it  is  clear  that  attention  has  been  given  to  the  yard;  the  hedges  are  well 
trimmed,  the  yard  is  well -cut. 

This  situation  is  in  stark  contrast  to  three  or  four  freshly-painted  houses 
down  or  across  the  street;  such  houses  come  in  clusters,  too,  seen^ing  to  influence 
one  another.    A  few  houses  have  fancy  redwood  or  pine  facades  with  large  picture 
windows,  going  against  the  style  of  others  in  the  row,  indicative  of  a  certain 
financial,  and  social  diversity  within  the  area.     In  front  of  such  houses,  there 
may  be  a  new  Cadillac,  a  late-model  Buick  225,  cars  which  stand  in  contrast  to 
numerous  old  junkers  that  sometimes  don't  move  from  their  spots  for  long  periods. 

As^  the  major  residential  transition  from  white  to  black,  from  solidly  working- 
class  to  predominantly  poor  has  continued,  crimes  of  property  and  violence  have 
become  more  prevalent.     Strikingly,  such  crime,  along  with  racial  prejudice  toward 
the  incoming  blacks,  gave  many  white  residents  and  businessmen  incentive  to  leave 
the  community.  ^  The  general  crime  problem  has  had  some  effect  Ut»on  the  conduct  of 
business  in  the  area.     For  instance,  about  five  years  ago,  the  white  proprietor  of 

the  deli  located  across  the  street  from  Shortridge  school^as  robbed  and  killed  in 

t  « 
an  exchange  of  gunfire  with  his  assailants.    The  news  of  this  incident  reverberated 

throughout  the  comnun.'.ty,  causing  many  residents,  perhaps  especially  the  whites,  to 
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reconsider  their  presence  in  the  area.    Some  proprietors  sinply  became  fearful  of 
the  community  and  took  safety  precautions  against  crime.     For  example,  as  a  mea- 
sure for  self-protection,  many  encased  themselves  and  their  goods  in  plexiglas, 
allowing  their  customers  only  limited  freedom  within  the  stores.     The  following 
note  illustrates  the  situation*. 

On  a  Wednesday  in  March  at  about  2PM,  Caitlin  and  1  entered  a  drugstore 
about  a  block  from  Shortridge  school.     A  woman  customer  held  the  door  - 
for  us,  since  I  was  pushing  Caitlin  in  her  stroller.     Upon  entering, 
we  encountered  a  line  of  five  black  people  standing  in  an  area  of  about 
10*  X  f      waiting  to  be  waited  on  by  a  yourlg  white  man  standing  l)ehind 
tae  countc^r.    Behind  the  counter  person  was  the  pharmacist  busily/f  illing 
prescriptions.     In  the  waiting  area  were  two  racks  of  newspapers  and  one 
rack  of  occasional  cards.    Virtually  every  other  item  for  sale  was  behind 
plexiglas  barrier.    We  ioined  the  line.    Communication  and  interaction 
appeared  instrumental.    With  a  deadpan  and  distant  look,  the  young  man 
waited  on  person  after  person,  appars^ntly  concerned  to  do  no  more  than 
his  job.    The  customers  seemed  to  reciprocate,  asking  for  just  what 
thev  warrted,  and  leaving,  showing  very  little  involvement  in  the  rela- 
tionship b^i-ween  themselves  and  person  behind  the  counter.    For  about 
ten  to  fifteer  minutes,  Caitlin  and  1  patiently  waited  for  our  turn, 
asked  for  the  Q-Tips,  paid  for  them,  received  them,  and  left. 

The  people  of  the  store  appeared  to  accept  this  arrangement  without  question  or  com- 
ment.   This  is  the  way  it  is.     It  may  be  that  the  clientele  accept  the  situation 
because  it.  makes  sense  to  them:    It  is  somehow  right  for  white  proprietors  dis- 
play nonlnvolvement  or  distrust  for  customers,  given  the  crime  in  the  community. 
The  customers  have  gone  through  a  social  learning  process  concerning  crime  similar 
.to  that  or  the  proprietor,  perhaps  even  sharing  similar  perceptions  of  the  problem. 
And  hence,  no  elaborate  justification  is  needed;  they  can  "understand"  his  distrust 
of  "strangers*" 

But  this  situation  is  in  .marked  contrast  to  the  situation  now-prevailing 
^at  the  deli,  in  which  the  former  white  proprietor  was  shot  and  killed.    Of  course, 
the  situation  is  different  •    Not  oijly  is  the  new  proprietor  black,  but  there  is 
doubtless  a  fuidamcntal  difference  between  selling  drugs  and  selling  food.  Yet 
the  situation  i     Instructive  for  a  perspective  of  face  relations  in  the  Shortridge 
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The  dell  across  from  Shortridge  school  is  now  run  by  Tom  Mercer,  who  took 
over  the  store  apprc^mately  a  year  after  the  white  proprietor  was  killed.  Tom 
is  a  very  frle.«lly  and  affable  person  who  gets  along  well  almost  everyone  of  the 
local  conmunitv.     His  clientele  includes  th3  teachers  .nd  staff  from  the  school, 

"  at 

whoin  he  knows  by  name,  as  well  as  fhe  children  of  the  school  and  the  community. 
Many  of  the  students  stop  by  the  deli  before  or  after  school  to  buy  cookies,  soft 
drinks,  candy, <and  sandwiches.    They  also  cone  to  the  store  to  do  light  grocery 
shopping  for  their  homes.    Tom  has  lived  in  the  community  for  a  long  while,  and  , 
knows  most  of  the  children  by  first  nanes.    And  he  knows  nary, of  the  parents.  The 
children  know  him  as  Mr.  Mercer,  as  he  takes  a  personal  interest  in  the  children. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  see  Tom  verbally  chastise  children  for  being  late  for  school, 
and  at  tine's  he  will  "^un  them  out  the  store."    The  ambiance  of  the  deli  is  pre- 
sented in  the  following  note. 

Caitlin  aod  I  arrived  at  the  deli  around  noon.    As  we  entered.  Ton  greeted 
us    "Hey,  Eli.    How  vou  doing."  I  Returned  his  greeting.    Then  he  turned 
and  bent  over  and  said,  "Hi  Caty.     How  are  you?'"    He  tried  to  play  with  her 
^      but  she  withdrew.    Tom  is  a  large  man,  and  he  mi^ht  have  frightened  her. 
Soon  he  was  off  to  wait  on  someone,  as  this  was  a  busy  time  of  the  day 
for  him.    There  was  a  steady  flow  of  people  entering  and  leaving  the  store. 
Children,  grown-ups,  parent^  of  Shortridge  students,  students  of  Short- 
ridg  .    All  were  certainly  welcome,  and  they  knew  it.    Tom  was  happy  to  have 
them  there,  and  he  expressed  th.     in  his  interactions  with  everyone.  Peo- 
ple talked,  sriled  and  generally  took  the  run  of  the  place.    Only  the 
smallest  items  and  the  food  to  ba  cooked  w?s  kept  behind  the  counter. 
At  the  counter  now,  Tom  was  waiting  on  a  boy  of  about  six,  "What  else 
you  want?"  asked  Tom.     "A  loaf  rf  br^ad,"  answered  the  boy.     "O.K.,  that 
comes  to  $2.35,"  says  'lom.    The  boy  then  opened  his  hand.  Showing  two 
one  dollar  bills.     "That  all  Edna  gave  you?!"  he  asked,  in  an  accusatory 
^  ne  of  voice.     "Yup,  that's  all  she  had,"  answered  the  boy.     "O.K.."  said 
Ton,  "tell  her  she  owe  me  35  cents."    Tom  then  handed  over  the  bread  and 
other  food,  but  lust  before' the  boy  left  the  store,  he  said,  "Hey  wait! 
C'nere!"    The  boy  walked  Hack  dutifully.    Then  Tom  stooped  and  began 
bu- toning  up  the  boy's  coat,  shaking  his  bead  from  side  to  side,  as  if 
to  -ay    "What  would  yoi'  uo  without  ne  here."    After  Tom  buttoned  up  the 
boy's  coat,  the  boy  simply  left  without  saying  "thank  you."    Tom  then 
■    returned  to  his  work.    After  about  a  half  hour  of  this,  Tom  came  over 
■    -    •     to  our  table  and  sat  do^m.    Ue  talked  for  about  15  mirtutes ,/then  Caitlin 
and  1  left. 
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While  there  are  many  middle-income  blacks  reoidi^^  within  the  general 
community,  there^are  pockets  of  poverty,  where  high  rates  of  youth  unemployment 
prevail,  Heaving  many  without  a  soc^         acceptable  means  of  acquiring  money. 
For  those,  youth  who  are  most  hopeless  about  their  situation,  street  crime  may 
provide  momentary  solutions  to  their  einancial  problems.     When  many  cou.mnlty 
residents  observe  the  youth  standing  on  the  corner,  they  "know  just  what  they  are 
up  to" — "they  just  be  waiting  to  rip  somebody  off."    It  is  not  difficult  for 
community  residents  to  make  a  connection  between  street  crime  and  "idle  young 
boys"  on  the  street  corner,  for  this  proposition  seems  ^o  be  common  knowledge  of  * 
the  community. 

Such  an  understanding  of  the  connunity  makes  residents  acutely  aware  of 

tue  youth  and  their  situations.    Many  residents  know  the  youth  so  v.ell  that  they 

know  to- distrust  them,  even  to  fear  them  as  they  pass  on  the  street.    There  seems 

.      to  be  an  extraordinary  amount  of  gener^zed  f-ar  toward^  black  males,  especially 

strangers.    This  concern  about  black  male  Strangers  doubtless  finds' its  way  into 

the  schools^     The  following  impressionistic  account  indicates  this  concern: 

On  a  warm  and  overcast  October  morning  at  about  10:30,  I  arrived  at 
Shortridge  to  interview  Mr.  Simone.     It  was  early  in  the  project,  and 
the  school  staff  was  not  yet  familiar  with  me.     I  parked  in  front  of 
dc;li  across  from  the  school.     It  had  rained  earlier,  and  the  pavement 

/  wap  now  beginning  to  dry.     Upon  entering  the  school  door,  I  encountered 

two  middle-aged  black  women  seated  at  a  desk.    They  were  hall  guanis, 
community  residents  or  parents  employed  by  the  school.    As  we  met,  they 
cautiously  looked  me  over,  not  knowing  fully  whether  to  stop  me  or  to 
defer.     I  spoke  first,  tlius  breaking  the  icc  and  gaining  license  to  con-- 
tinue.    They  returned  my  greeting  with  blank  stares.     I  then  approached 

V  tl\eir  desk  and  signed  in.     They  were  quite  distant  and  unfriendly. 

They  seemed  relieved  when  T  moved  on  towards  tKe  principal's  office. 
As  time'  passed,  ^say  about  a  month,  as  I  became  more  familiar  to  the  wo- 
men, tney  warmed,  up  to  me. 

Apart  from  ^nternal  problems,  the  community  certainly  faces  external  ones. 
y  Again,  probably  the  most  significant  problem  I5?  that  of  race  relations  with  the 

adjacent  white  working-class  conmunities.     Many  black  residents  have  the  sense 
Q   that  the  black  comnunity  is  under  sief.e  by  the  outside  white  conmunity.     Part  of 
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this  problem  may  be  attributed  to  historical  and  social  clrcuins*'ances  of  the 

black  influx  and  white  flight  from  tHe  community,  and  the  bad  memories  such  an  ex- 

perience  has  left  in  the  minds  of  remaining  residents.     And  part  of  the  problem 

raight  be  attributed  to  the  geography  of  the  area,  to  where  the  black  community 

is  located  in  relation  to  the  white  community.     For  int^tance,  the  black  community 

<i 

is  bounded  bv  Babbs*-Tree  ParkwaV  and  Babbs-Tree  Park  on  the  ^-est,  by  a  cemetery 
and  a  white  working-class  community  on  t ha  southwest,  by  a  larger  black  area  on 
the  southeast,  and  by  the  middle-income  "integrated",  or  "changing  community"  (from 
white  to  black),  of  Neadon  on  the  north.     Between    his  "integrated"  connimity  and 
the  park  is  a  corridor  connecting  the  Shortridge  area  to  a  larger  black  ghetto 
area. 

In  this  connection,  the  Shortridge  area  appears  to  be  c  kind  of  outpost, 
evoking  the  image  of  a  nascent  ghetto  situation.     It  may  be  tVat  such  a  picture 
has  meaning  for  the  way  the  local  residents  view  themselves  in  relationship  to 
the  wider  community  arid  the  Shortridge  school.     The  Shortridge  school  may  viewed 
as  an  outpost  of  the  Great  Tradition  (Redfield,   1956).     Further,  the  school  may 
be  viewed  as  a  mission  of  sorts,  its  teachers  and  principal,  missionaries.  The 
principal  thinks  such  a  characterization  is  apt.     Tne  teachers  and  the  principal 
are  inclined  to  see  themselves  as  "caretakers"  of  the  poor  (See  Gans-^  1958; 
Hughes,  1964;  Rainwater,   1968).     They  tend  to  view  themselves  as  serving  a  group 
whose  members  are  in  many  respects  victims  of  the  wider  social  and  economic  system. 
Such  a  view  and  self-conception  among  the  staff  of  th^  school  has  implications 
for  the  way  such  people  define  their  work  with  regard  to  the  people  they*  serve. 
In  a  word,  what  is  thought  of  as  administering  and  teaching  such  a  clientele  is 
to  be  viewed  and  understood  in  the  social  context  of  the  community. 
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The  Principal 

Mr.  Bud  Sicione,  the  subject  of  this  work,  is  Italian  and  from  South 

Philadelphia,  a  part  of  the  city  which  is  generally  viewed  as  "the  Italian  section.' 

Tlie  son  of  iramigrant  parents,  he  was  born  into  a  large,  working-class  family,  grew 

up  attending  local  Catholic  schools,  and  was  the  first  in  his  family  to  attend 

college.    He  wanted  to  become  a  doctor,  but  his  ma^ks  were  not  high  enoug-h  end  so, 

in  his  own  words,  he  "settled  for  a  career  in  education."    His  t'ather,  and  the  rest 

of  his  family  "were  very  proud"  of  his  achievements.     Taking  his  first  teaching 

job  ip  South  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Siraone  was  able  to  remain  close  to  his  family  and 

kin  networks.     This  first  job  "vjent  well,"  and  in  1967  he  was  promoted  to  the  post 

of  vice-principal  of  Central  high  school  in  North  Philadelphia.    During  thl 

period,  a  time  of  racial  and  political  turmoil  in  urban  centers  around  the 

United  States,  the  issue  of  community-control  of  schools  and  other  institutions 

that  served  blacks  exclusively  became  important  rallying  points  for  urban  blacks. 

Tradi|:ional  white  authority  within  these  institutions  became  the  foci  of  h  ated 

debates  among,  blacks  and  whites  in  leadership  positions  (See  Carmichael  and  Hamilto 

1967;  [and  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville,  N.Y.  crisis]).    The  most  militant  leaders  among 

the  blacks  severely  questioned  traditional  white  authority  fr  jlack  communities* 

often  arguing  that  whites,  because  of  their  class  inter'ests  and  commitments,  could 

not  be  expected  tc  serve  black  communities  well.     Black  north  Philadelphia,  widely 

considered  to  be  unusually  racially  conscious,  was  no  exception  to  the  militant 

spirit  pervadijng  black  communities  around  the  country. 

It  was  this  sort  of  militant  spirit  withirrTh"e"T)ia'ck  conm^^        that  Bud  had 

to  contend  with  as  he  approached  his  position  as  vice  principal  of  the  all-black 

school  in  North  Philadelphia.     These  circumstances  -worked  to  shape  his  view  of  the 

role  of  principal.     It  may  be  that,  for  him,  such  forced  were  so  powerful  and  so 

^  It 

meaningful  that  principal  Simone  became  a  creature  of  the  politics  of  that  local 
situation. 
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It  may  be  that  the 'pollt ical  and  social  lessons  he  learned  In  this  situation 
were  Invaluable  for  success  in  his  late^  career:  at  Shortridge  elementary  school. 
During  his  tenure  at  the  tlorth  Philadelphia  school,  the  blick  community  residents 
would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  treated  and  viewed  just  as  passive  recipients 
of  the  servicfs  of  the  local  school.    They  acted  instead  as  political  cinstitue'nts 
of  a  kind;  they  were  persons  to  whom  a  political  response  was  often  necessary. 
Mr.     Simone  was  put  in  the  tough  position  of  being  a  kind  of  trouble-s'hooter  for 
the  school,  answering  questions  and  criticisms  which  the  parents  and  residents 
raised.    He  was  effective  in  this  role,  and  he  slowly  earned  respect  among  the 
blacks,  people  whon  he  increasingly  viewed  as  constituents. 

Sucn  political  behavior  was  perhaps  the  norm  in  the  North  Philadelphia 
corraunicy,  and  thus  school  personel - seened  behooved  to  act  not  just  as  educators, 
but  also  as  politicians  of  a  sort,  as  though  their  positions  often  depended 
as  much -on  their  political  effectiveness  as  on  their  pedagogical  skills.  North 
Philadelphia  during  the  late  1960s  was  a  training  ground  for  Mr.  Siraone. 

Because  of  hi?  own  -t.sp  -^f  decency  and  of  the  political  reality,  he  became 
increasingly  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  blacks  of  his  district. 
He  was  very  much  aware  of  his  need  to  negotiate  with  members  of  the  community,  and 
he  attempted  to  do  so  quite  often.    For  instanc3,  while  initially  trying  to  gain 
a  place  and  to  convey  a  sense  of  trust  and  understanding  in  that  community,  Mr. 
Sinone  began  the  practice  of  eating  at  various  dining  areas  of  the  local  black 
community,  a  practice  he  has  continued  In  the  Shortridge  community.     Also,  he  listened' 
to  and  dealt  with  the  frequent  complaints  of  members  of  the  black  community.     It  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Sinone  was  not  left  unaffected  by  the  North  Philadelphia  experience, 
but  rather  he  learned  from  that  experience  and,  honing  his  Interpersonal  skills 
with  day  to  day  social  experiments,  has  applied  what  he  has  learned  to  the  problems 
of  his  situation  today  at  Shortridge. 
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Viewing  himself  as  a  kind  of  missionary,  ie  a  complimentary  sense,  Biid 
sees  his  ^ork  as  involving  service  to  his  "people"  (the  blacks  oK^ie  Shortridge 
comunity).     His  Idea  of  service  is  that  of  helping  his  "people"  along  in  the  world, 
of  facilitating  their  access  to  the  "good  life,"  of  the  fruits  of  the  Great  Tradition. 
In  approachinf^  this  goal,  Bud  knows  he  must  be  responsive  and  responsible  to 
his  "people."    He  knows  that  he  must  "run"  the  school  well.     It  also  must  be  run  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  peopl^of  the  community  are  able  to  see  it  as  their  institu- 
tion, as  their  "neighborhood  school."     In  this  regard.  Bud  feels  the  school 
must  serve  people  by  allowing  them  to  make  use  of  fac'lities  in  many  ways  that  give 
people  of  the  community  a  feeling  that  the  school  is  theirs  and  those  who  run  it 
are  friendly  to  them  and  on  their  side.    Bud  goes  a  long  way  toward  convincing 
people  that  he  is  indeed  their  friend,  tha^  he  is  on  their  side. 

In  convincing  oommunity  people  of  his  sincerity,  Bud  feels  as  though  he 
must  deliver.     He  must  see  that  the  children  of  the  community  are  being  taught  what 
they've  come  to  school  to  learn:     they've  come  to  have  the  Great  Tradition  incul- 
cated.    Thus,  the  teachers  must  be  committed  to  teaching  the  basics  fx.r  social 
mobility  and  Vsuccess."    Not  only  must  the  students  be  taught  to  read  and  write, 
but  they  must  be  taught  to  "behave  themselves"  with  respect  to  a  sense  of  proijriety 
their  principal--an<^  -heir  teachers— believe  in.     The  teachers  at  the  school  must 
meet  the  principal's  criteria  for  all  of  this.    They  must  be  ready  and  willing  to 
teach  such  basics  in  order  to  help  the  children  tq  achieve  all  they  can  to  be  what 
they  can  be.  '  * 
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Further,  the  teachers  must  be  willing  to,  view  the  school  as  a  kind  of  haven 
for  the  wider  local  comMunity.     In  this  regard,  teachers  are  to  treat  the  school 
as  a  kind  of  community,  with  themselves  as  alders  watching  over  the  young.  For  in- 
stance,  if  a  teacher  witnesses  a  crhild  misbehaving,  he  should  take  it  upon  himself 
to  reprimand  the  child  on  the  spot.     Each  child  is  every  teacher's  responsibility. 
And  further,  each  child  and  every  teacher  is  the  principal's  responsibility. 

Bud  sees  his  mission  as  that  of  helping  the  students  to  align  themselves 
with' the  Great  Tradition.     It  is  on  the  basis  of  his  belief  in  this  tradition  *that 
he  seems  able  to  identify  with  h's  students,  their  parents,  and  others  of  the-con-- 
munitv;  particularly  those  Wtio  /ee  themselves  as  upwardly  mobile.     Parhaps  his 
ability  tc*  identify  with  the  student^s  comes  from  his  own  struggles  to  achieve 
within  this  tradition.     He  tries  to  empathize  with, his  people,  and  :t  is  his  large 
degree  of  empathy  that  allows  him  to  communicate  so  effectively  with  the  community 
residents.     He  ha.;  th^  ability  to  remind  students  that  he  has  been  where  they  are 
now,  that  he  knows  what  they  are  going  through,  and  that  he  sincerely  wanfs  to 
help  them  to  get  there.     Perhaps  it  is  this  ability  tl^^communicate  that  has  bee^ 
so  very  important  to  his  success  within  the  community.  ' 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  Mr.  Simone  appears  to  support  local  community 
conceptions  of  what  a  '^good"  school  is.     ^erhaps  the  most  distinguishing  mar\  of  a 
successful  school  to  many  of  the  parents  of  the  community  is  discipline  and  order. 
Parents  jnd  other  community  residents,  as  well  ss  the  school  staff,  including  Mr. 
Simone,  seem  especially  interested  in  order.     If  there  is  anything  distincj:ive  about  . 
Bud's  approach  to  being  a  principal,  it  is  his  emphasis  upon  order  in  the 

V 

school  and  the  surrounding  area.     Through  his  occasional  displays  of  commitment 
to  authority  and  order  in  the  school.  Bud  has  won  the  respect  of.  a  good  number 
^  "f  the  residents  of  the  community.    Many  residents  characterize  the  school  as 
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"well-run,"  a  characterization  of  which  Bud  is  not  only  well  aware,  but 
also  very  proud. 

In  "doing  his  job,"  Bud  Simone  puts  in  a  good  number  of  hours  at  the 
Shortridge  Elementary  School.    With  his  vice  principal.  Bud  usually  arrives 
between  7  and  7:30an  each  norning  and  leaves  at  approxiraately ^ :00pm.  Usually, 
Bud  may  be  spied  on  the  school  playground  meeting  and  greeting  his  students, 
many  of  whom  he  knows  either  by  face  or  by  name.    He  says 'that  such  a  recognition 
factor  contr.butes  to  his  ability  to  naintain  order  around  the  playground;  even 
among  youth  who've  been  out  of  Shortridge  for  a  while.     The  fact  that  he  "knows" 
them  serves'  as  k  constraint  on  their  potential  niisbehavior at  least  in  his  pre- 
sence* 

In  puttine  in  his  hdurs  around  the  school.  Bud  indeed  takes  th§  run 
of  the  place.     No  place  is  off  limits  to.  him,  including  the  teacher^s  classrooms  ^ 
during  class.    The  teachers  know  he  is  capable  of  breaking  in  on  them  without 
notice  and  taking  over  their  class  for  a  few  minutes.     Such  action  serves  to  re- 
mind bpth  the  teacher  and  the  children  of  who  is  in  charge  at  the  school.  While 
such  hehavibr  would  seem  to  be  enough  to  upset  the  teacher  whose  classroom  is 
interrupted,  it  is  not,  for  the  teacher  has  come  to  expect  such  behavior  from 
Bud  and  has  become  accustomed  to  it;  there  is  no  display  of  anger  and  h^d 
feelings.     Tliis  is  part  of  the  informal  air  around  the  school  which  Bud  tries 
to  encourage.     But  while  on  the  surface,  things  may  seem  informal,  in  reality  they 
are  not.     Th^re  seems  to  be  method  and  a  certain  etiquette  to  such  actions  around 
the  school. 

The  teachers  know  they  are  to  be  strictly  professional,  but  just  to- a  point. 
They  are  bound  to  bring  together  the  formal  and  the  informal,  the  wlier  society  and 
•the  little  community  of  the  Shortridge  area.    This  is  shown  in  many  ways,  but  per- 
haps most  strikingly  in  the  way  .children  are  cbastised  and  controlled  by  teachers 
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and  other  adults.    If  an  adult,  particularly  a  teacher,  s^es  a^ child  blatantly 

misbehave,  she  or  he  has  the  right,  even  the  duty,  to  chastise  or  reprimand  that 

child  on  the  spot,  for.  childreri  are  to  be  mindful  of  adults  in  this  environment. 

The  adult  is  simply  not  to  ignore  the  c;hild  and  abdicate  his  responsibility  by 

saying  "he's  not  r\y  student."    On  the  contrary,  each  student  is  everybody's 

responsibility,  eVery  teacher's  charge.     Ultimately,  Bud  sees  each  child  as  his 

personal  responsib"  '  ^v,  and  he  hold^eacb  teacher  responsible  for  helping  him  to 

meet  this  responsibility.     Not^  meet  this  responsibility  is  to  open  the  door  to 

potential  trouble,  which  is  something  Bud  v/ould  indeed  prefer  to  avoid. 

The  "trouble-avoidance"  angle  seOms  to' be  key  in  underst<^ding  Bud's  benavior 

within  the  setting.     It  appears  that  he  is  very  concerned  .with  the  management  of 
» 

potential  or  actual  trouble.     He  seems  to  operate  in  the  social  environment  to 

keep  people  off  his  back  and,  if  possible,  -to  obtain  social  reward's  from  people. 

In  this  respect,  he  tends  to  negotiate  with  others  of  the  school  and  the  community, 

trying  mainly  to  keep  them  happy,  to  keep  them  from  naving  something  about  which 

r 

to  fonplain.     The  social  importance  of  this  point  cannot  be  overstressed .     For  it 
is  in  these  circumstances  that  Bud  is  transforme'd  from  the  traditional  principal 
with  a  relatively  set  script  and  role  into  a  sort  of  urban  political  being.     It  is 
in  these  circumstances  that  his  trusted  and  up  to  now  informal  community  may  be 
rapidly  transformed  into  a  kind  of  po|,itical  constituency.    Here^e  is  not  so 
much  the  person  who  represents  his  community,  but  rather  he  is  one  who  serves  it 
to  their  satisfaction.    Thus  here  the  amount  and  quality  of  service  the  community 
receives  depends  increasingly  upon  its  poli^jical  awareness  and  sophistication, 
which  simultaneously  determines  its  treatment— and  definition— as  community  or 
constituency. 
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'      That  the' principal  defines  his  comnunlty  as  a  constituenfcy  ift.this  maimer 
opens  the  way  for  nuch  infonnal  negotiation  which  is  then  replete  with  opportuni- 
ties for  behavioral  perfomances.  actsr^teaniwork.  impression  management  and  a  host 
of  other  social  devices  made  use  of  by  a  politician  under  pressure  (See  Gof fman. 
1959).    The  implication  here  is  that  the  quality  of  service  to  the  comnunicy  could 
well  be  a  reflection  and  function  of  its  demonstrated  political  sophistica- 


tion# 


Ultimately.  Bud  must  be  viced  as  a  strategic  ac^or^  V  o  takes  a'certain 
pride  in  himself  as  a  Machiavel Han. person.    He  doesnot  see  such  a  characteriza- 
tion as  negative;  rather,  it  is  proper  that  one  in  his  position  operate  in  an 
interact ionally  strategic  manner,  maximizing  advantages,  minimizing  losses-and 
trouble-in  everyday  life.     It  may  be  that  Mr.  Simone's  identification  and  com- 
mitment to  the  Great  Tradition  serves  to  neutralize  any  negative  personal  feelings 
he  might  have  about  bis  behavior.    For  him.  perhaps,  the  means  justify  the  ends. 
And  the  ends,  as  he  views  them,  concerns  a,,  quality  education  that  will  allow  his 
students  access  to  the  fruits  of  the  Great  Tradition. 

-         Bud  may  be  viewe'd  as  a  creature  of  the  1960s,  and  specifically  of  his  work 
as  a  vice-principal  at  the -Adams  High  School  in  North  Philadelphia.     It  was 
there  that  he  learned  to  deal  politically  with  a  black  constituency;  it  was  tXere 
that  he  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  .responsiveness  to  the  community  as  a 
result  of  pressure.     This  is  not  to  deny  Bud 's.  sincerity,  for  he  appears  to  be  quit 
sincere  in  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  students  and  parents  he  serves.  None- 
theless, he  must' be  a  political  person,  forever  negotiating  with  the  community  Just 
t.  maintain  his  position.     He  readily  links  his  politically  deft  responses  to  local 
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■problems  to  his  survival  "as  principal.    Further.,  he  views  his  own  professional 
success  and  survival  to  his  development  of  a  broad  powfer  base.     The  goal  of  such 
power  base  takes  on  major  importance  for  him,  so  much  so  that  it  seems  to  become 
an  obsession,  an  end^ in  itself,  though  its  importance  for  his  success  cannot  be 

0 

gainsaid.     He  has  becone  concerned  with  "power,  power,  power!"  and  "support ,• sup- 
port ,  support!"    For  with  such  support  and  power,  he  reasons,  he  might  be  able  to 
accomplish  his  ^oal  of  quality  education  for  his  constituency,  but  for  thi^  he 
must  fight;  h%  is  aware  of  this  and  so  is  his  constituency,  at  least  important  parts 
of  it. 

Mr.  Simone  achieves  and  solidifies  h       jpport  through' good  deeds  and  demon- 
strations of  sincerity.     On  the  basis  of  this,  he  is  able  to  recruit  and  gather 
around  him  loyal  and  key  people  who  loo.k  out  ior  him,  people  who  are  on  his  side  and 
who  share  his  vision  of  urban  education.     Such  people  ire  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  teachers,  students,  parents,  area  residents,  and  administrators  of  the  school 
board.    They  serve  as  his  allies.    Bud  and  his  allies  are  reminded  of  the  trouble, 
and  the  evil  in  the  world  with  every  bit  of  trouble  or  resistance  to  his  prog.ress 
toward  his  goal.    He  observes  the  way  other  principals  are  dealt  with  by  their  local 
constituencies,  scrutinizing  their  situations, for  their  mistakes,  measuring  himself 
by  their,  relative  success  or  failure  to  achieve  destred  goals.    For  example,  about 

(  a  year  ago,  Murray  Davidson,  a  principal  of  neighboring  Adams  high  school,  had 

'  i   — —  -  - 

■  trouble  with  students  and  their  paVents  and  others  of  that  community.    They  com- 
plained that  the  principal  and  teachers  were  not  serving  the  community  well. 
Eventually,  they  demonstrated  and  sat-in  at  .the  front  door  of  the  school  until  Mr. 
Dnvidson  was  removed.    Mr.  Simone  attributes'  Mr.  Davidson's  downfall  to  bis  lack 
-of  real  support  within  the  community,  in  the  school,  and  on  the  school  board  down- 
town.   Mr.  Simone  believes  he  posesses  the  support  that  Mr.  Davl^l^on  lacked,  and 
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the  situation  would  never  happen  at  Shortridge,  mainly  because  he  is  doing  an 
exceptional  job,  and  the  coniraunity  knows  this,^but  also  because  he  has  developed 
over  the  years  a  broad  base  of  support,  a  resource  that  he  nourishes  continually. 
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APPENDIX 


In  what  follows,  Mr.  Bud.Simone  lays  l^are  his  "own  story"  of  the  school 
and  •community  in  which  he  has  been  so  deeply  involv^^d  for  the  past  twelve 
years.     The  "story"  takes  the  form  of  responses  to  interview  questions  posed 
by  myself  in  order  to  illuminate  a  general  set  of  social  issues  concerning 
the  relationship  between  the  coramunity  and  the  school,  relations  between  and 
among  staff  of  the  school,  and,  particularly,  the  principal's  conception  of 
his  enactment  of  his  own  role.     In  approaching  this  document,  the  reader 
should  be  advised  that  ±%  is  to  be  taken  as  a  form  of  data,  and  that  ^  future 
product,  based  on  the  present  work,  will  hopefully  take  fche  form  of  a 

^monograph    that  mrrc  fully  explores  and  conveys  the  ethnographic  texture  and 
context  of  the  community  as  well  as  ,the  role  of  the  principal  within  that 

*  context*     The  present  product  has  a  number  of  minor  transcription  errors  that 
resulted  from  earnest  attempts  by  the  transcriber  to  faithfully  transfer 
the  spoken  work  to  paper.     In  the  f uture^version,  the  problem  of  the  present 
interviews  should  be  resolved*  ^  . 
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the  last  in  a  fairly  large  family  of  children.  There 
iere'seven  of  us,  five  boys  and  two  girls,  and  none  of  my 
other  brothers  and  sisters  had  gone  to  college  and  I  the 
youngest  in  the  family  and  from  as  early  as  I  could  recollect, 
they  impressed  the  necessity  of  going  to  college  upon  me.  my 
father  did.  anA  they  always  had  high  hopes  for  rae  to  go  on 
and  finish  college  so  that  was  like  an  expected  thing  for  me 
to  do.    Tlie  other,  another  strong  influence  was  that  my 
father,  although  he  had  been  an  imigrant,  had  always  prided 
himself  on  having  risen  to  the  position  of  a  foreman  which, 
you  know,  coming  here,  not  knowing  .the  language  and  not 
knowing  anything  necessary  about  the  country,  J""  '^"""J^Jf 
was  viewed  as  quite  an  accomplishment  for  him  to  become  in 
charge  of  a  certain  area  and  be  a  foreman  over  other  men. 
And  that  left  a  kind  of  a  mark  on  me  that  I  should,  no  macter 
what  field  I  went  in  to,  that  X  should  try  to  oe  a  leader  of 
-  some  sort,  you  know,  at  least  a  foreman.     So,  all  through  my 
schooling,  there  was  no  question  that  I  would-  go  on  to  college 
and  try  to  be  something  different,  something  special.    At  t\ie 
time  I  thought  I  would  want  to  be  a  doctor,  VO" ^ut  vhen- 
I  got  into  school  my  science  grades  were  not  high  enough  so  I 
switched  over  to  education  and  I  graduated  from  the  City 
ColleRe.  I  was  what  we  called  a  subway  student,  commuted  back 
and  forth.    After  graduation  I  was  inducted  into  tha  Army  ard 

Eli:       What  year  van  that? 

e^'.        That  was' in  '51.     I  ^aduated  in  '51.    And  I  ^P^^^^^"  f 

in  the  service,  from  '51  to  '53,  and  even  in  the  service,  I 
was  able  to  get  myself  into  positions  that  were,  relatively 
speaking,  easy,  they  were  positions  of  responsibility, 
position^  of  authority,  although  I  di^d  want  to  gq^oa  to  get 
my  officer's  bars  because  I  didn't  want  to  stay  ^  'han 

tL  two  years.    I  was  a  noncommissioned  officer  and, I  had  been 
,      a  company  clerk,  you  know  I  worked  in  office,  learned  a  lot  of 

office  routine.    I  was  viewed  as  somebody  who  can  be  given, 
'      delegated  responsibility  and  take  charge  of  the  post  when  the 
commander  was  away,  that  sort  of  thing;  not  the  P°^t  but  our 
'company.    During  my  time  in  the  service  I  gpt  carried  and  my 
wife  and  I,  she  lived  at  home,  working  and  i  was  in  the 
service,  I  spent  some  time  in  Panama,  some  time  in  the 
Philippines,  some  time  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  came  back. 
So  it  was  a  rather  pleasant  military  tour  of  duty.    Even  a. 
that  point  I  thought  I  might  go  back  to  medical  school  but 
iien  When  I  came  fa.k  to  the  Veterans  Administration  to  see 
what  my  benefits  were  and  that  sort  of  thing,  I  met  a  fellow 
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Eli: 


I  had  been  in  college  with  and  he  was  the  one  who  more  or  less 
encouraged  me  to  apply  to  the  Philadelphia  School  District  for 
a  teaching  position.    And  I  did  that  and  while  there  I  was 
given  an  assignment  to  work  with  iiinnigrant  children  who  came 
to  Philadelph'ia  with  their  parents  from  all  ether  parts  of  the 
world  and  they  couldn't  yet  speak  English  so,  and  I  enjoyed 
that  experience  very  much.    In  fact  I  enjoyed  it  so  much  that 
I  stayed  at  that  particular  assignment  for  about  thirteen 
years.    But  during  that  time  I  went  back  to  school,  got  my  >• 
Master's  and  vent  on  to  other  kinds  of  postgraduate  programs 
and  even  an  internship  at  Penn  for  the  principalship. 

To  go  back  a  little  bit,  what  were  those  thirteen  years  like? 


6.i)Ji        The  thirteen  years  as  a'  teacher? 

Eli:        Yes.  '     .  *  . 

IfuJ        Very  pleasant  years.     I  have  worked  with' children  who  were  in 

their  early  teens.    They  brought  a  lot  of  personal  e;cperience  . 
to  the  school.    We  shared  a  lot  of  that.    They  were  pleasant 
children,  they  were  respectful,  their  parents  were  very 
respectful,  you  know,  a  very  satisfying  experignce. 

Eli:        And  this  was  a  junior  high  school? 

■  y  9 

floJt       This  was  ^<efr^   Elen^enta/y,  bu't  these  children  were  junior 
high  age  c.ildren.    But  it  was  situated  in  an  elementary 
school  in  the  city  and  this  was  one  of  five  or.  six  such  classes, 
you  know,'  different  age  groups.     I  had  the  oldest- children 
there. 

Eli:        But^what  area  was  this? 

OtfJ:       Where  was  the  school  situated? 

Eli:       Yes.  '       .  \ 

It's  Situated  in  what  is  called  Society  Hill.    'The  school  is 
still  there.    They  still  run  programs  of  thit  sort.    It  s  \ 
called' the  McCall  School.    It's  at  Sixth  and  Delancy.  And 
that  experience  was  very  satisfying.    During  that  time  my 
family  was  born,  you  know,  I  had  four  children  during  those 
thirteen  years,  and  we  lived  in  South  PhillV.  we  lived  Just 
a  matter  of  ten  minutes'  away  from  the  school,  so  it  was  a 
,Very  pleasant  time," I  made  some  acquaintances,  friendships 
with  some  people  in  the  school  system  that.persist  until 
today  and  it  was  during  that  time,  during  the  latter  part  of 
that  thirteen  years  when  I  was  encouraged  by  colleagues  and  I 
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my  own  principal  to  go  on  and  seek  a  principal  ship  myself  and 
*  at  that  time  the  course  for  that  .   •  • 

Eli:        I'm  just^tryittg  to  get  detail. 
S^Jl  Sure. 

Eli:        How  did  that  interaction  go  between  yourself  and  people  who 
were  encouraging  you  to  .   . '  . 

60 J. *      Initially  I  was  not  interested  in  that,  you  know,  but  later, 
you  know,  after  youlve  spent  thirteen  years,  in  a  particular 
assignment  I  could  have  stayed  there  for  tha  next  thirteen 
years,  thirty  years  for  that  matter  a  and  with  a  family  now 
and  new  responsibilities  and  the  need  for  more  income  and,  you 
know,  the  'feeling  that  I,  there  might  be  some  new  challenges 
and  something  more  interesting,  aj.1  of  those  things, -entered 
into  my  deciding  to  do  it.    And  the  fact  that  I  enjoyed  a  good 
reputation  as  a  teache?  and  I  enjoyed  a  lot  of  success,  it 
seemed  like  the  next  logical  thing  to  do,  to  get  some  kind  of 
promotion.    I  wanted  to  satisfy  my  family,  too,  you  khow,  my 
father  wa's  still  living  at  the  time,  and  you  know,  my  older 
brothers,  it  would  have  been  from  their  vantage  point  a  feather 
in  their  caps  or  something  on  that  lin^.    So  there  are  a  lot 
Jit  things-JJiat^tei^into^J-tr  though  J  en4oyed  what  I  ha4 
been  doing,  you  know,  all  that  titne,  it  wasn't  that  I  left 
out  of  any  disgruntlement  or ^nything  of  that  nature. 

Uli:       Yes.     But  I  mean  personal  relation;  hips  in  terms  of 
very  important. 

fiuJ.       I  got  a  lot  of  support  from  my  colleagues.    They  were  all 

giving  me  encouragement,  giving  me  tips  on  how  to  go  about  it, 
you  know,  we  had  to  form  rftudy  groups  and  things  of  that 
nature  to  try  to  assure  that  I  got  letters  of  endorsement  from 
.  my  principal  and  other  people  that  I  had  known. 

Eli:       Were/^here  certain  individuals  who  you  looked  up  to    .   .  .? 

fi^J:       Well  the  principal,  for  one.    People  that  I  admired  were 

giving  me  encouragement,  even  the  District  Superintendent. 
I  \tJk  been  visited  while  I  was  a  teacher  by  the  District 
Superin  endent  who  spent  a  full  day  there  observing  me  and 
he  gave  me  his  blessings  so  I  felt  fairly  confident  and 
assured  that  this  should  be  the'  step  I  should  take.    At  that 
time  the  process  for  becoming  a  principal,  well  one  of  the 
things  that  was  encouraged  was  that  you  should  come  out  Of 
.     the  classroom  and  be  a  kind  of  a  helping  teacher  for  other 
teachers,  you  should  be  a  what  at  that  tim^  we  called  a 
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collaborating  teacher.    Somebody  who  would  be  free  enough  from 
classroom  responsibilities  and  whose  role  would  be  to  go  from 
school  to  school  helping  other  teachers  with  technique,  with, 
classroom  management,  with  curriculum,  and  then  I  became  a 
member  of  the  District  SuperinCendent 's  stafr  as  a 
collaborator,  and  1  did  that  in  the  area  of  social  studies 
and  science  for  the  next  three  years.    It  was  during  that 
time  that  I  did  something  that  I  think  helped  really  sky- 
rocket my  career  in  Philadelphia  and  that  was  to  attend  a 
summer  seminar  in  Massachusetts.     It  was. sponsored  by  EDC, 
Educational  Development  Corporation.    EDC  was  a  tiational 
science  foundation  sponsored  group  that  had  a  task  of 
developing  a  i»tw  curriculum  in  social  studies.     So  during 
that  summer  I  got  oriented  in  that  material,  I  met  people  of 
the  stature  of  ^o^nyel  (V^r^-n  ,  and  when  I  came  back  then  I 
was  viewed  as  a  specialist  in  the  whole  city,  so  instead  of 
being  just  a  collaborator  for  one  district  now  I  was  a  city- 
wide  collaborator.!/ 

How  did  that  occur,  how  did  people  relate. to  you  all  of  a 
sudden?    My  sense  is  that  after  getting  this  legitimation 
^£Qple  were  dMerential,  perhaps  much  more  respectful.  I 
^ust  want  to  hear  that  in  your  words. 

Right.     I've  always  felt  a  great  deal  of  respect;  you  know, 
I've  always  felt  good  that  people  looked  at  me  as  somebody 
who  had  a  certain  expertise,  a  certain  knowledge  in  a 
particular  area,  and  they  viewed  me  as  a  teachei^  which,  even 
^oday.  I  find  that's  an  important  feeling  to  ha^^e    that  ^ 
■  Staff  at  school  view  me  as  the  head  teachar  not  just  as  the 
principal.    It  was  a  lot  of  ths^t.    When  I  went  out  cS  a 
collaborator  I  was  well  received  by-the  other  teachers  in  the 
HMstrict.    At  that  point  I  had  been  a  teacher  say  for 
thirteen  years  so 'when  I  went  in  I  ht.d.a  certain  amount;  of 
experience  I  was  bringing  with  me  and  I  think  W  own 
personality  lends  to  that  I'm  not  going  to  come  of!  as  gang- 
busters.     I'm  going  to  try  to  draw  the  person  out  and  hfelp  , 
the  peifson. 

What's  your  evidence  that  you  are  well  received?  How  do  you 
.   .   .  I'm  not  questioning  you. 

I  ran  a  great  many  workshops  and  they  were  always  well  sub- 
scribed to.     I  was  asked  to  speak  to  lots  of  staf^  meetings, 
speak  to  groups,  I  was  called  in  to  serve  on  committees,  you 
know,  development  committees,  so  there  is  lots  of  evidence 
that  my  word  was  respected.  , 


In  the  workshops,  they  were  like  teaching  Seminars? 
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Ooi'    They  were  semiuars  for  teachers,  you  know,  at  the  time  it  was 

specifically  in  the  area  of  social  studies.  ^.Techniques  to  use, 
materials,  specifically  this  particular  program,  its 

,  makeups,  and  I  wdls  viewed  as  t'.ie  expert  in  this 
region,  not  just  in  the  city  but  I  conducted  seminars  i*n  the 
summer  for  people  from  other  states.     In  makeups. 

Eli:    '    So  your  reputation  began  to  spread? 

Quel  -      It  even  spread  here  to  the  Uriversity  of  Pennsylvania.  I'm 
sure  Jim  Larkin  heard  of  me  before  I  got  involved  in  this 
program,  you  know,  I  spoke  to  one  of  his  classes  before,  so  I 
had  spoken  at  Temple  and  at  private  schools  and  these  were 
remuneration  some  of  them,  not  here  at  Penn,  but  in  some  of 
the  private  schools. 

Eli-        I'm  just  trying  to  get  back  to,  you  know,  the  early  part  as 

opposed  to  the  later  part.    But,  I  mean,  you  felt  like  all  of 
this' reputation  as"  a  teacher,  as  an  effective  teacher,  as  a 
*    person  who  sort  of  knew  his  way  around  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
contributed  to  the  rise,  your  own  rise? 

QoA:      Yeah,  in  a  city  this  large,  th4re  are  literally  hundreds  who  .  ^ 

aspire  to  become  a  principal  each  year  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  are  taken  into  account  when  they  assess  you.  Some- 
of  it  is  objective  stuff  like  your  scores,  on  tests  but  some  of 
the  other  is  the,  what  they  know  of  you,  how  active  you  ve 
been    some  of  it  is  there  might  be  political  component  there, 
what*you*ve  contributed  to  the  field  of  education  in  the  way 
of  writte'n  material  or  published.    All  of  that  is  taken  into 
account  so  that  it  is  important  for  you  to  become  well  knowii. 

Eli:  Right. 

» 

Sod  •      Ati  that  time  when  I  was  aspiring  to  the  principalship,  you 
actually  needed  what  would  amount  to  the  votes  of  thtee 
district  superintendents,  not  just  your  own  district  super- 
intendent.   So  it  was  necessary  for  those  people  to  get  to 
•    know  you,  to  know  what  you  are  able  to  do,  what  contributions 
yon  were  making.    And  it  was  important  for  me  then  to  be  a 
collaborator,  to  be  able  to  get  around.    When  my  name  came  up 
it  wasn't  something  that  was  unfamiliar,  you  know,  a  name 
unfamiliar  to  the  people,  they  knew  who  they  were  talking 
about.  •  ^ 

Eli:        Just  to  idigres's  for  a  secopd,  did  you  have  as  your  goal 
becoming^  a  principal,  I  mean  was  that  .   .  . 

Initially?  ' 
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"fill:  /  Yes. 


:      When  I  first  started  teaching? 
Eli:    ■  Yes,  or  did  you  just  sort  of,  did  it  just  happen? 

ftui:       Actually,' I  really  got    I  really;  when  I  started,  when  I  got 

•  Into  teaching  I  was  still  nurturing  the  hope  I  would  have 
■been  able  to  go  bkck  to  be  a  doctor.     That  was  my  primary 

•     •  focus,  was  t6  be  a  doctor.    Then  economic  things  began  to 

•  occui,  you  know,  I  needed  a  job  so  I  applied  for  teaching. 
Then  I  needed  t->  keep  a  job  so  I  kept  in  teaching.    But  then 
after  I  begao  to  enjoy  that,  you  know,  and  children  c&me 
alo'ng  ... 

"*  « 

Eli:.     -Y^u  wanted  to  rise?  , 

'   6uJ:'"     Yes.    1  needed  to  increase  my  income,  you, know?    Tj^ft  "^s  later 
on      Initially,  when  I  tirst  got  In  I  got  into  it  kind  of  like 
•  hesitatingly  and  "then  when  I  got  in  and  I  started  taking 
'cotirses  and  rtaking  a  cood  adjustment  toward  finding  satis-  , 
'      *•       faction  in  it,  meeting  people  that  I  enjoyed  working  with, 

♦  •  some  of,  you  know,  my  friends,  'then  it  just  iecame  a  natural 

kind  of  a  thing.     And  then  later  I  wanted  to  grow,  you  know. 
*  I  wanted  to  .get  j*ito  positions  of  responsibility  and,  you 

'  know,  also  mak»  more  money  t^^r  my  family. 

Eli-      'as  you  talked-  I  get  a  sens-:  of  certain  breaks  you  have  had  in 
'    '       '        terms  of  the,  you  indicated,  the  move  to  Massachusetts,  you 
consider  that  a  aighif leant  break? 

'         '  ♦  , 

fiuJ:      One  significant  break  was  the  coming  out  of  the  classroom 

first,  to  be  9^naborator.    That's  not  a,  you  know,  we  re 
^  talking  about  thousands  of-  teachers  in  the  district.  You 

talk  about  a  district  that  had  many  times , twenty-five,  thirty, 
schools  in  it  and  you're  talking  about  quite  a  few  teachers, 
you're  talking  aljout  3  lot  of  people  and  to  be  chosen  by  the 
.    '  district  superintendent  to  come  out  and  be  a  teacher  among 

teachers  is,  that's  a  brpak,  that's  a  significant  thing.  The 

•  next  onevwas  that  while- I  was  a  collaborator,  I  was  chosen^ 
from  among  the  collaborators  to  go  to  Massachusetts.    That  s 
another  break.    Coming  back  from  there  and  being  one  .of  the 

•  people  sele^ct^ed  to  participate,  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania intern  program  for  training  principals.    Tnat  Was 

•  another  break.     I  think  there  were  several  things  that  j^ou 
.could  point"  to  that  were  significant  breaks. 

•  *  *  . 

Ell:        But  all  these  were  prior  to  you  becoming  a  principal. 
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r  Those  were  all  prior  to  becoming  a.  principal,  right.    And  . 

"      then  another  break  was  whil.-  I  was  an  intern,  one  of  the  s 
responsibilities  was  io  hsv    to  serve  as  a  like  9  vies  . 
^  principal  under  another  practicing  principal  and  out  of  the 
assignments  there  must  o^  been  twenty  or  twenty- five  of  us 
w*hO  wre  in  the  program  and  each  of  us  had  to  be  assigned 
to  a  certain  school  the  next  year  as  an- intern-     I  ^^d  the 
good  lortune  of  being  assigned  to  a  brand  new  school  which 
was  opening  in  a  very  difficult  neighborhood.    All  black 
community  but  it  was  a  community  the  new  school  represented 
a  replacement  for  two  other  schools  they  had  closed  down 
and  both  or  these  communities  were  vying  for  control  ot  the 
new  school  in  a  way.    So,  that  experiepce  was  a  very  maturing 
one,  very  quickly.  . 

Eli:       V/hen  did  that  happen?  ,  * 

6,J-       That  happened  in. '68.  September  '68  to  June  of  '69.    And  that 
.was  the  5ruri^y  school.    That's  at  15th  and  Diamond. 

Eli:        How  did  that  go?    Could  you  tell  me  something  alout  how  that 

whole,  that  seenjs  to  me  like  it  might  be  a  pretty  significant  _ 

.   .  .  ?  . 

60a:       It  was.     I  made  a  big^ch^&e  then  from,  you  knowl  a  collaborator 
who  was  more  concerned  primarHy^^rned  with  curriculum  and 
with  tha,  you  know,  what,  actually  h^iJpened  in  the  classroom  to 
now  rto.e  concerned  about  school-wide  kiii35-<if^concerns  and 
management  and  even  politics.     This  was  s"PP°f  f-*^?  , 
training  for  me  but  in  a  sense  I  wound  up  with  the  whole  ball 
of  wax  because  after  I  had  been  there  just  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks,  perhaps  a  month  or  a  month  and  a  half,  t  ^  principal  ted. 
•gotten  into  an  accident  where  he  was  unable  to  report  for  work 
for  a  long  period  of  time  so,  in  essence,  I  took  over  the 
school.    And,  I  was  a- v^hite  person.     The  community  was  all 
black,  the  students  were  lOO  percent  black,  the  staff  was 
somewhat  integrated,  but  they  were  not  integrated  in  the  sense 
that^they  were  one  staff.    They  were  actually  a  staff  that 
came  from  two  different  schools  plus  some  people  who  just 

^  came  in  to  that  school  for  the  first  time.     So  you  had.  you 

knciw,  you  had  three,  at  least  three  different  elements  there. 

Eli:        What  part  of  toyn  was  this? 

CiJ'.        This  in  the  north  central  part  df  town. 

Eli:..      And  the  school  again? 
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Eli:        SruTlty.    What's  the  ?    North  Philadelphia? 

^vd:       Right.     It.'s  Diamond  St*.eet.    It's  up  near  Temple,     It  can 
be  described  as  a  very  low  socioeconomic  area.  '  And,  as  I 
said,  there  wasn't  any  real  cohesiveness  there  because  ^ 
people  came  from  different  schools,  different  parts  of  the 
city,  you  didn't  have  anything  that  represented  one  homo- 
geneous group.    So,  it  represented  getting  a  school  started, 
supplying  it,  staffing  it,  making  policies  and  procedures 
that  were  new  because  people^couldn' t  do  what  they  did  in  the 
.    old  school.    This  wa:^  a  whole  new  situation. 

Eli:        And  the  teachers  there,  the  teachers' were  divided  equally 
racially,  blacks  and  whites? 

GoJ  :      Well,  I  don't  remember  now  just  what  the  number  was  but  there 
were  whites  and  blacks  mixed  in  there.     I  think  it  was  pre- 
dominantly black.    The  whites  that  we  had  at  the  time  going 
back  to  those  years,  this  was  right  during  the  time  when  we 
had  a  great  many  teacher  shortages™     In  fact,,  I  think  we  had 
something  like  800  teacher  vacancies  in  the  city.    And,  they 
were  hard-pressed  to  get  people  into  teaching".    And  many  of 
the  white,  the  old-time -white  teachers,  had  moved  . to  more 
comfortable  schools  from  their  standpoint.     They  had  moved  to 
schools  in  the  Northeast,  the  far  Southwest.    And  the  only 
white  teachers  that  I  can  recall  that  we  had  were  the  young 
oner  just  out  of  college.     The  ones  that  had  just  been  given  a 
j'        ^nd  so  you  even  had  that  kind  of  a  difference  there 
..L         ae  old 'heads  were  more  your  black  teachers  who  had  the 
e.T^ixence.    The  neophytes  were  more  the  white  teachers. 

Eli:        Was  there  mobility  out  of  that  situation  for  the  white 
teachers  after  they  gained  some  experience? 

bxiJ'       I  don*t  know  because  I  only  stayed  there  one  year. 

Eli:  \      I  see, 

\ 

Cud:  '     I  don't  know  what  happened.     I  suspect  they  did,  because  I 
know  of  at  least  two  cases  of  people  who  have  gone  to  other 
"    situations.    Vlhite  teachers. 

"Eli:        But  the  black  teachers  tended  to  be  a  cross-section  of  young, 
old,  all  mixed  up. 

Gcf.      Right.    More  old  than  young.     The  black  ones  were  the  tcac  ^rs 
who  bad  come  from  those  two  other  schools.     That  had  closed 
dcvjn.    And  this  white  element  that  was  in^there  seemed  to  be 
more  the  new  appointmen-ts  that  were  jusL  made.    Host  of  them 
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were  just  out  of  college.    Their  first  assignment. 
Eli:       What  was  that  experience  like? 

M       It  was  a  very  challenging  one  because  you  had  to  walk  on  tender 
turf  there  because  we  had,  as  I  said  before,  we  had  coimuunity 
groups  that  wanted  to  exert  a  certain  amount  of  Influence  over 
the  school  so  it  meant  that  being  somewhat  diplomatic  with 
them. .  I  was  always  concerned  about  how  they  would  accept  me 
as  a  white  person  in  a  total  black  community.    I  tend  to  be 
authoritarian  and  I  wanted  ^-he  children  to  obey  the  rutes  and 
I  was  always  conscious  of^ow  do  you  reprimand  a  child  when 
others  are  around  to  see.     How  would  that  be  accepted.  How 
would  they  receive  that.    A  white  person  reprimanding,  you 
know,  and  I  wanted  to  always  be  protective  of  my  teachers, 
^  s^aff ,  so  if  they  ran  into  any  difficulties,  I  watxted  to  be 
7part  of  that,  you  know,  helping  resolve  that.     So  it  was  a 
Cersensitive'kind  of  .a  th'ing,  but  I  think  I  handled  it  well, 
m  fact,  I  know  I  handled  it  well,  because  when  I  l^ft  the 
parents  gave  me  a  gift  of  $50  of  their  appreciation.  The 

,       6  o  f  ,  gooj  about  those 

teachers  gave  me  a  big  party.     1  reit  very  &  opc„re 
things.     I  could  walk  around  the  neighborhood  and  feel  secure. 
They\new  me.     I  used  to  leave  the  building  l^^e    I  would 
leave  6:00  in  the  winter  time  with  no  .  .  .,  I  d  stay  in  ttie 
building  late  by  myself  with  no  apprehension  or  misgiving, 
think  I  won  their  respect,  of  the  folks  there.    And  I  say 
that  was  an  important  checkpoint,  milestone,  because  it  was 
maturing  for  me,  it,  I  came  from  a  district  when  I  was  a 
^acher    where  my  experiences  with  the  black  con:munity  were 
iind  of  Un.i  ed.     I  was  born  and  taught  in  a  neighborhood  that 
was  predominantly  white.     The  kids  that  I  °  ^^^""f  ^ 

out  my  district  were  predominantly  white,  as  a"  collaborator. 

Eli:        Was  it  mixed  up  in  terms  of  white?    Irish,  Italian,  etc.? 

GaJ:      Yes.  it  was  Polish,  Irish,  Italian,  Jewish.     There  were  blacks 
the^e  but,  even  at  McCall  School,  when  I  was  a  teacher  there 

or  thir^;en  years,  I  was  d   :ling  with  immigrant 'kids  who  were 
basically  European,  some  Orientals,  and  the  regular  schopl 
had  some  blacks  in  it  but  even  those  classes  were  integrated 
because  it  was  in  Society  Hill.     So  my  experience  with  a 
totally  black  situation  was  very  limited^ and  ■Duckeryj.as  a 
good  experience  for  me  that  way.  C 

Eii:       Were  there  any  significant  events  that  occurred  thk^an  help 
to  illustrate?  _  , 

BJ'-       At  ■5ru-rliy^choon 
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Eli:        Vour  experience  there? 

'      GuJ:      Oh  sur6,  many  ^  them.    One  of  them  that  was,  could  have  really 
•      been  a  powder  keg  was,  there  was  a  white  substitute  teacher  who 
K:ame  in  one  day  and  the  class,  this  was  a  class  o|  fourth  or 
fifth  graders,  they  were  Icting  up  and  I  gijess  in  the  course 
of  one  of  the  confrontations  this  teacher  slapped  one  of  the 
children.     Should  I  mention  names? 

Eli:  '     T^s,  fine,  we' IJ.- delete  them. 

gj:       As  it  turned  out  he  slapped  the  child  of^a  very  in£  Luential 

black  minister^  Reverand  B'«^  ^oV.Air.or^        I  don't  Know  if  you 
*  have  ever  heard  of  him,  Jut  he  has  his  church  just  about  a 
blo.:k  and  a  half  from  the  school  an^  he's  a  very  active 
minister  in  the  black  moveftent,  in  Eact  the  SoutHIrn  Leadership 


Eli:        I  think  I  have  heard  of  him.     ,        .  - 

fiuJ:       Reverand  fMe/   roUr-ro-/>  ,     In  fact,  he  just  camp 'back  from.  Iran. 
Pe  was  one  of  the  ministers  who  went  to  Iran. 

Eli:        That  name  strikes.    .  •  .  . 

GoJ-       You  know,  ve're  tal^cii~^o^t~^^e5My~af  that  stature.  And, 
I  was  the  only  one  there.     The  principal  was  out  sick,  so  it 
was  my  responsibi-lity  to  call  the  parent  in,  explain  the 
situation^  and  try  tor  make  the  best  out  of  the  situation  that 
we  could.    And'  that  was  a  very  difficult  experience.    The  wile 
cafce  in,  I  spoke  with  the  wife,  and  I  think  we  were  able  tp  got 
.     tw  resolve  it  in  a  very  peaceful  way.  • 

Eli-        Can  you  give  me  details  about  it.'    See  this  is  the  thing  that 
hopes  to  illustrate,  but  I  dc^'t  know  if  you  can  recall  the 
details,  maybe  you  can,  but  'that's,  what  help  to  make  it  .   .  . 

guj:       Well,  you  have  to  realize  that  I'm  white,  the  teacher  was 

white,  and  the  woman,  the  mother  is  Coming  in,  upset,  she  had 
called  and  asked  for  this  appointment,  and  before  that  I  m 
imagining  all"  kinds  of  things  happening  where  the  woman  would 
become  ang."y  and  making  demands.-  When  she  first  came  into  the 
meeting,  she  was  very,  you  know,  very  matter-of-fact  and  firm 
•  that  she  wanted  an  explanation  and  I  tried  to  the  best  of  W 
ability  to  explain  what  happened  after  I  got  the  details  from 
the  teacher.     I  indicated  to  her  that  it  was  a  substitute 
teacher,  that  we  all  have  started  out  in  our  careers  at  a 
certain  time  and  we  all  need  the  backing  and  support  of  others, 
particularly  when 'things,  you  know,  ar^,  where  we  need  some 
additional  advice  and  trainj.ng.     I  advised  th-  person,  in  fact. 
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I  had  assured  her  that  we  were  not  going  to  have  that  substi- 
tute back  to  that  8chool  any  more,  that  the  person  made  an  - 
innocent,  you  know,  that  most  of  us  teach  the  way  we  were 
taught  and  perhaps  this  was  this  person's  past  experience, 
ind  I  went  into  some  kind  of  thing  about  it's  Christian  to  be 
forgiving  ^d  all  that>  I  tried  to  be  apologetic  in  my 
approach. 

To  be  a  kind  of  peacfemaker. 

A  peacemaker.    Admitting  that  there  was  something  wrong,  that 
we  do  not,  that  is  not  something  that  we  condone,  tt  is;  it 
was  a  mistake,  ^e  admit  to  a  mistakfe.-  but  we  hope  that  he  had 
learned  something  from  this  experience,  I  tried  to  assure  her 
that  he  had.    He  was  brand  new  to  the  experience,  had  no  way 
of  really  knowing  all  the  policies  and  procedures  and  that  I 
would  hepe  that  she  would  be  understanding  and  ^'^^^^^Hl^, 
courteous.     It  worked  out  fine.    And  I,  of  course,  that  happened 
•  after  I  had  been  there  several  months  and  I  think  the  word 
gets  around  in  the  comunity  about  what  kind  of  person  you  are 
as  a  principal. 

On  these  kinds  of  events. 

Yes.     Ip  othef  words,  are  you  afair  person      A  kind  of  person^ 
who's  really  out  for  the  best  interest  of  the  kids  and  the 
community,    /^d  I  think  that  sort  of  thing  gets  around  so  that 
when  you  are  in  a  situation  like  that  people  don't  ^aye  an^ 
alienated  feelings  about  you  personally,  you  know  wnat  I  mean, 
they  feel  your  sincerity,  they  have  seen  your  work  and  what 
you  do  and  I  think  they  have  a  tendency  ta  be  more  under- 
standing than  coming  in  challenging  you.     So  I  was  fortunate 
,in  that  I  had  already  built  up  some  kind .of .  rapport. 

How  did  you  do  this?    How  did  you  build  up  that  rapport?  I 
mean  even  prior  to  this? 

Well,  I  would  go  out  and  stand  on  the  corners  f^h  the  crossing 
guards,  chat  with  them.    That's  where  I  heard  for  the  first 
time  that  my  big  belly  is  a  chippy's  playground.    That  was 
something  that  I  had  never  heard  before. 

The  kid's  dubbed  you  that? 

No.  no,  the  crosAng  guard  herself,  female,  black  woman,  got 
friendly  talking  with.    I  tried  to  do  little  extra  things, 
visit  homes,  speak  at  meetings,  visit  around  community 
various  stores  in  the  community,  eat  in  some  of  those  stores, 
too.    N  .   to  hold  myself  aloof. 
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Eli:        To  be  involved.  * 

BmJ'.      To  be  involved.    There  was  a  little  luncheonette  about  a- 
block  away  run  by  a  black  man.    You  know,  go  in  there  and 
eat  some  of  that  stuff.         sponsored  little  things,  too,  at 
school.    Made  people  come  in  like  one  day  a  week  the  parents 
would  be  permitted  to  come  in  and  prepare  food  that  they 
could  sell  to  make  money  for  thte  Home  and  School.    Aiid,  try"" 
to  encourage  involvement  with  the  people.     I  think  they  see 
you  coming  early  and  leaving  late.    I  think  that  has  an 
impression  on  them,  luo.    Working  through;  moving  about  the 
school.    Talking  vith  the  Home  and  School.  Association. 
Sending  little  notes  home.    An  incident  that  occurred  that 
has,  I  was  trying  to  get  totally  involved,  so  I  even  struck 
up  a  pen  pal  relationship  between  a  filth  grade._class  at 
J^TVtle/  School  And  a  fifth  grade  class  where  my  daughter 
went  to  school  In  the  suburbs.    And  got  the  two  teachers  ^ 
together  and  they  did  that.    That  turned  out  to  backfire  In  ^ 
that  one  of  the  parents  came  to  see  me  and,  with  a  complaints 
that  she         able  ta  read  her  daughter's  letter  tliat  she  Was 
writing  back  and  in  the  letter  the  daughter  had  fabricated  a 
lot  of  things  .that  weren't  true,  you  know.    The  girl  from  the 
'  suburbs  had  written  a  letter  outlining  all  these  things  that 
she  had,  she  takes  piano  lessons  and  she>ias  a  little  poodle, 
you  know  all  that  kind  of  stuff.    So  th^  little  girl  from 
Sru+ley  in  answering  and  getting  her  letter  together  to 
answer  put  in  a, lot  of  tales  about  things  she  has  that* she  ^ 
didnVhave.    So  this  worried  the  mother  and  the  mother  came 
in  to  see  me  with  it  and  we  had  to  stop  that.    But  that  was 
another  Incident.    I  air  tilling  you  that  one  that  I    want  to 
even  get  so  involved  that  that  1  involved  the  other  school 
and  the  other  aspect  is  there  are  situations  that  we  might 
take  as  obvious  In  good  things  but  they  may  not  be  perceived 
that  way  in  the  community.    I. mean  I  could  go  on  and  tell  them 
about  6ther  incidences.  .There  was  one  that  will  live  with  me 
forever  about  the  kids  used  to  go  out  to  the  schoolyard  for 
recess  and  this  one  day  my  teacher  comes  in- who  was  super- 
vising the  yard  with  a  couple  of  cubes  In  his  hand,  brown 
cubes,  and  he  said  "Do  you  know'  what  these  are?"    and  I  said 
"No,"  but  they  looked  like  sugar  to  me.    He  said,  "No,  this  Is 
what  the  exterminators  put  down  for  rat  poison  and  it  S  all 
over  the  yard  and  the  kids  are  eating  it."    And,  I  can't  tell 
you  what  fear  that  made  run  thro-  h  me.    I  was  going  to  have 
hundreds  of  kids  dying.    So  I  dispatched  every  teacher  that  I 
could  get  ray  hands  on  to  go  out  in  that  yard  and  look  around 
and  grab  every  kid  that  they  see  with  it  and  bring  them  In. 
So  we  had  a  couple  dozen  kids  in  the  nurse's  Office  drinking 
milk,  hoping  to  induce  vomiting.     Calling  around  to  Quakex 
Sugar,  National  Sugar,  to  see  if  they  put  out  brown  sugar  cubes 
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if  they  knew,  none  of  them,  that  doesn't  come  out  in  ^bes. 
I  sent  n.y  school  conmunity  coordinators,  I  had  two  of  them  to 
stores  in  Lhe  neighborhood  to  ^ee  if  they  can  tell  us  what  this 
was,  if  they  were  selling  any  candy  or  anything  like  that. 
Called  the  Poison  Control  Center  at  City  Hall.    And,  meanwhile, 
you  know,  we  were  just  waiting  to  see  if  these  kids  would  vomit 

drinking  the  milk.    During  the  meantime  we  called 
the  parents,  didn't  want  to  oyer  alarm  them  but  had  to  let 
them  know  and  somebody  comes  in  with  a  little  container  that 
these  came  out  of  and  it  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than 
bouillon  cubfes.    But,  you  know,  that  could  set  the  whole 
scho&l,  and  if  you  don't  take  the  n^essary  action  that  you 
have  to  take,  could  yoi-  imagine  if  thirty,  forty  kids  come  • 
down  sick,  what  that  would  mean?    They'd-lynch  me.    But  that 
whole  experience,  as  I  said,  was  a  maturing  one.    There  was 
always  something  Interesting  happening. 

Eli;       Were  there  any  little    conflicts  in  that  situation  that 

you  ^earned  from? 

SsjJ        Conflicts  between  me  and  members  of  .   .  .? 

Eli:        Just  conflicts 'that' had  to  get  in  the  middle  of  or' even 
conflicts      .  . 

Well,  yes,  there  were,  like  I  said,  thesfe  different  groups, 
there  was  a  neighborhood  self-help  center,  Revferend 
a'o'/.pjfon-    had  one  group,  there  Wc  s  another  group  from  the 
ffli^fAiy.  school,  who  were  .trying  :o  dictate  policy  procedure. 


This  was  in  '68  when  •  •  • 
Qyii'.      This  was  in  '68. 

Eli:        .   .  .  when  the  issue  of  community  control,  particularly  in 
New  York,  ... 

gviJ-      Control  was,  right;    It  was  a  big  thing  here,  tod.     So,  you 

know,  certain  things  we  had  to  just  stick  to  our  guns,  and  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  .And  I  think  that  we  w.^re  able 
to  handle  that  as  well  as  possible. 

Ell:       Was  there  ever  a  big  issue  that  way.    I  d.on't  know  if  you're 
familiar  with  McCoy  and  New  York  and  Harlem  and  all 

that  and  how      '  '  area,  tried  to  ^et  control  of 

the  schools  and  the  Jewish  teachers  were  very  concerned  about 
competition  and  ccnfl'ict  and  all  that.    Did  you  ever  have  any- 
thing approaching  that  here  or  .  .  .? 


We  never  had  the  community  against  the  staff  of  the  achool. 
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there  wasn't  that  issue.     It  was  more       wVich  particular 
neighborhood,  which  particular  coranunilfy,         going  to  have 
4he  influence  in  the  school  and  be  abl^  to  ^ave  thinfes  out-  . 
lined  the  way  they  would  like  it.    So  It^was  more  one  community 
against  ^he  other  community.    The  schodj  was  more  or  less  like 
between  them  the  victim  of  different  communities  fighting  each 
other.    The  school,  itself,  they  all  wanted  c reditu for-thai: 
school  because  the  school  represented  areplffcement  for  the 
two  other  dilapidated  buildings  that  were  eventually  torn  down 
and  the  community  hadjbeen  active,  really  active,  in  ti-ying  to 
get  a  new  schoo3rl5utit  in  that  area.     So  the  different  color 
munities  wanted  credit  for  that.    And  the  one  thing  that  they  . 
had  to  do,  this  was  done  by  somebody  else  prior  my  even  bexng 
assigned  there,  to  kind  of  ameliorate  that  situation,  they  had 
most,  all  schools,  usually  h^ve  one  school  community  coordinator 
What  they  had  to  do  to  that  school  w^e  to  keep  both  school  com- 
••      mynity  coordinators  In  duty.    So  th€y  hired  the  one  from  the 
^  rAAy-f^jlC  school  and  one  from  th^  A/athar>  school  and  they  both 

went  on  duty,  we  had  tvo  coordinators. 

Eli:        The  idea  being  to  .  .  . 

fiu^'-      That's  the  way^t^ey 

Eli:        .   •  •  to  minimize  conflict. 

6uJ:  .  To  minimize  conflict,  to  appease  both  communities.  This  was 
done  by  administration,  about  who  should  be  assigned  to  what 
school. 

Eli-       So  you  see  your  role  in  that  situation,  at  least  for  that 

year,  as  not  only  administration  and  dealing  x^ith  faculty  and 
students  and  parents,  but  also  being  in  the  role  to  some 
extent  of  thirf  sort  of  superimposed  mediator. 

MexJiator,  yes. 

Eli:       Of  holding  things  together. 

fiuci'  Right. 

Eli:       So,  you  feel,  I'm  not  trying  to  put  words  in  your  mouth,  but 
I'm  just  sort  of  feeling  what,  just  trying  to  get  a  sense  of 
what  you're  saying,  do  you  feel  that  this  was  a  very  signifi- 
cant training  experience? 

B\tc'       Oh,  without  question. 

Eli:       Developed  your  own  perspective  on  things,  notion  of  the  job. 
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fiv)<!J      I  think  it  was  doubly  Rard  for  ue  because  I  was  a  white  person  , 
dealing  with  all  black  people  Who  felt  a  little  bit  of  power  or 
strength  for  various  r'easons,  some  were  able  to  get  grants, 
grant  money,  -you  know,  and  some  represented  large  congregations 
others  represented  strong  neighborhood  groups.    And  I  had  to 
tread  very  caretully.    I  didn't  want  to  come  off  as  a  member 
of  the  Vhite  superstructure.     I  wanted  to  appear  genuinely 
concerned  and  interested  in  their  issues  and  try  to  resolve  it 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  community  and  the  school.  The 
school  was  in  many  respects  looked  at  with  pride  from  these  ^ 
peofple  because  it  was  something  that  they  had- accomplished 
and  achieved  in  getting^and  it  was  supposed  to  be  my  training 
and  yet  because  of  the  principal  having  to  absent  himself  for 
because  he  had  gotten  in  an  accidenjt , , the  whole  responsibility 
for  initiating  and  communicating  and  keeping  things  moving 
fell  on  my  shoulders.  .  ' 

Eli:        If  that's  true,  that  this  was  a  training  grctmd  for  you,  and 
undoubtedly  an  educational  experience,  I  want  to  say,  what 
did  ycu  learn  or  how  did  this  shape  your  .•  .  .  of  the 

c  principalship? 

Ovi'       I  felt  much  more  confident  then  because  up  to  that  point,  as  I 
had  said,  I  felt  confident  in  instruction  techniques  and 
curricular  areas  but  I  ftlt,  at  that  time,  prior  to  .that 
■  experience,  I  felt  I  needed  to  know  more  about  management 
techniques  and  handling  people..    So  after  this  year's 
experience  and  having  seen  how  people  r-iacted  to  my  style  of 
leadership,  they  made  me  feel  like  I  had  done  well  and  they 
wanted  to  reward  me,  you  know,  in  a  small  way.    I  felt*  much 
more  confident  and  when  I  yas  then  appointed  to  ray  own  school, 
which  was  ^horrrU^e  gchool,  1  inherited  a  situation  that  was 
very  complex  and  I  had  all  the  confidence  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  it.    At  cl.at  time,  and  I^m  going  back  to  '69,  I  was 
appointed  in  the  summer  of  '69,  and  I  was  immediately  given 
the  task  of  getting  that  school  ready,  getting  a  whole  ann6x 
building  ready,  to  accommodate  all  the  fifth  and  sixth  graders 
because  tte  school  itself  had  been  too.  small  to  handle  the 
burgedning  influx  of  kids  that  were  coming  in. 

Eli:       You're  talking  about  ^ ^c;<-+<:".i*s  now? 

gu/:       I'm  talking  about  old  Skcr^rU^C,  the  old  building,  the  old 
main  building.     Up  to  that  point,  it  could  handle  maybe  four 
hundre'd  children,  four,  five  hundred  children.     It  had  been 
up  until  that  time,,  a  small  school  that  had  mostly  white 
middle-class  children,  on  the  suburban  fringe.    Had  always  been 
an  oa'sis  for  teachers  who  wanted  to  go  somewhere  where  it 
would  be  easy  to  teach.    Principals  who  could  find  it  easy,  a 
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,     nice  place  to  send  a  principal  if  he  van ted  a  rest,  to 

recuperate.    Up  to  that  time,  but  soniethinij  happened  in  the 
city  that  was  changing  all  oT  that.    Up  unLil  say  the  x^i<\, 
late  sixties,  blacks  did  not  move  past  Bal--in.ore  Pike. 
Baltimore  Pike  Had  been  their  boundary  line.    Baltimore  Pike 
and  Cobbs  Creek.    But  now  they  were  beginning  to  buy  homes  in 
the   ShorTflJ^earea,  which  is  south  of  Baltimore  Pike.  And 
that  started  movement  out.  i 

Eli;       Could  you  just  br;Lefly  lay  out  the  boundaries  of  the  Longstreth 
district?    I  have  a  sense  of  what  they  are,  but  .  .  ? 

Gsid-      The  actual  boundaries,  at  that  time,  went  from  the  railroad 

tracks,  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  tracks,  from  there,  4Jhich  is 
roughly  one  block  away  fton  Baltimore  Pike,  one  block  south, 
from  there  it  went  to  the  southern  end'  of  Springfield  Avenue, 
so  it  went  from  those  railroad  tracks" to  Springfield  Avenue, 
from  Cobbs  Creek  itseli,  the  creek,  which  is  the  boundary  line 
the  city  boundary  line,  over  to  54th  Street.  ^ 

Eli:        On  the  west,  I  mean  the  east.  „ 

'e^r-      East.    From  54tb  Street  on  the  east  to  the  creek  which  is  the 
city  limits  on  the  west  from  the  railroad  tracks  on  the  north 
to  Springfield  Avenue  on  the  south.    That  area  in  there  had 
a  mixture  of  type  homes  but  most  of  the  homes  in  that  area 
wefe  very  large  type  houses,  some  of  them  semi-detached,  some 
of  them  with-  little  plots  of  grass  around  them.    The  neighbor- 
hood, for  a  long  time  had  been  a  neighborhood  for  people  who 
had  businesses  in  the  city,  substantial  jobs,  a  lot  of  the 
people  had  municipal  type  jobs,  you  know,  firemen,  policemen, 
O'Neill  himself  came  from  that  neighborhood,  Commissioner 
O'Neill.    He  then  moved  later,  but  p  lot  of  people  with  sub- 
stantial income.    Th^re  were  a  lot  of  churches  sprinkled 
through  that  area.    It  was  almost  like  a  suburban  type  com- 
munity, you  know,  a  lot  of  stores  on,  corner  stores,  and  a 
lot  of  little  luncheonettes  sprinkled  through.    A  Tot  of  the 
people  stayed  right  in  the  neighborhood  to  do  their  shopping 
and  for  their  entertainment,  you  know,  there  were  little 
places  that  were  hang-^uts. 

Eli:        Chester  Avenue  was  sort  of  a  main  shopping  center. 

GoA:      Chester  Avenue  was  a  shopping  center.     Chester  Avenue  was  just. 

one  street  south  of  SpringfiBld  that  was  a  big  shopping  center. 
It  was  a  self-contained,  type  of  community.    No  big  industries 
in  there,  no  heavy  industries  in  there.    The  only  social 
institutions  where  churches  "and  a  home,  orphanage. 

Eli:       What  kinds  of  churches?  • 
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fiyJ-      All  different  drtn6miriations,  mostly,  well  there  was  Methodist, 
Presbyteriao,  Lutheran,  Catholic  was,  you  know,  had  a  very 
large  church  there  and  a  Jewish  synagogue,  which  was  a  large 
Jewish  synagogue.    The  synagogue  was  right  in  our  school  • 
boundaries.    The  Methodist  is  at  one  end,  the  Lutheran  church 
is  at  another  end.  the  Presbyterian  church  is  at  another  end 
and  the  Baptist  Children's  House  is  over  in  another  corner,  but 
a  lot  of  churches  in  the  area. 

Eli:  A  mix  of  churches? a 

CuJ  •  Mix  of  churches , 

Eli:  When  you  got  there,  when  you  'arrived  in,  what,  1970,  I  guess? 

Bvd-  1969.    Summer  of  '69. 

Eli:  Summer  of  '69,  the  area  was  still  pretty  mixed  up? 

Yeh.    \nien  I  arrived  there  was  predominantly  white.    But  with  ^ 
the  notion  that  it  was  changing.    And  this  was  what  was 
bringing  in  the  new  students  to  the  public  school,  /rior  to 
that  time  most  of  the  children  who  lived  in  that  neighborhood 
either  went, to  the"  Catholic  school  or  they  went  to  private 
.     schools- and  just  the  children  of  the  Protestant  parents  might 
have  gone  to   .SKor-rr'uJ  je.  , 

Eli:        So,  in  a  sense,  the  school  itself  was  relatively  insignificant, 
I  mean  relatively,  relative  to  what  it.  is  right  now. 

Exactly.  . 
Eli:  But. 

SuJ:'     It  was  taken  for  granted.  '  It  is  a  traditional  school,  you- know, 
it  wasn't,  it  was  an  old* building  and.  you  know,  the  same 
things  had  happened  year  after  year,  the  children  of  the  kids 
who  went  there  went  there  themselves,  so  it  was  a  school  that 
had  been  in  the  neighborhood  a  long  time,  there  was  nothing 
unusual  about  it. 

Eli:     T  Okay,  but  to  go  back  to  Purley^  your  movement  trom  f^^;'-/  to 
^  this  situation,  what.  now.  just  the  major  rise  arid  all  that, 
what  would  you  see  as  being,  what  would. you  say  accounts  for^ 
that  move  for  you.  was  It  just  a  matter  of  people  saying,  he  s 
a  go6d  man.  boom,  lie  can  work  here,  or  did  you  seek  this  out. 
or  did  you  .   .   . ? 

e0.l'      No.  I  didn't  seek  it  out.  In  fact,  when  I  wis  called  by  the 
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superintendent  to  be  given  that  assignment  I  had  really 
If  I  couldn't  have  sotne  place  closer  to  my  home,  because 
lived,  you  know,  way  Out  in  the  northern  suburbs  and  this  is 
.   '    in  tJ;  far  southwest  and,  at  the  time,  he  told  me,  take  this, 
because  this  is  a  school  that's  on  its  way  up.     Schools  in 
Philadelphia  are  ranked  according  to  their  complexity  and  you 
get  paid  as  a  principal  according  to,  you  know,  how  complex  a 
schoa  Is,  so  I  was,  being,  you  know,  a  newly  appointed 
prinSpal  and,  you  know,  normally  they  give  the  newly  appoin  eJ 
principals  schools  that  are  at  one  level  or  at  most  two  level.  ^ 
^U,  at  t'xe  tiroe,  was  a  two-level  school  but  it  was  goxng  to  ^ 
^eco  Ja  three-level  school  in  a  matter  of  a  couple  of  months 
and,  you  know,  it  was  based  on  that  that,  you  know,  I  took  it 
„.or;  than,  because  at  that  time,  yon  know,  I  was  even  thinkxng 
about  paskng  tha^  up  and  waiting  until 'another         opened  up. 
^  you  know,  closer  to  home..   So,  it  was  la-rgely  ^  decision  made 

'  by  the  superintendent,  you  know,  which  man  would.  y°^^^^' 

fit  into  the  Job.  that's  what  they  do  now.  they  try  to  match  a 
-    person,  when  your  turn  comes  up. 

Eli:        Complexity  meaning  what? 

GuJ:      Well.  one.  the  ranking  is  based  on  a  series  of  "i'eria,  you 

know  On;  is  the  size  of  a  school,  number , of  teachers ,  number 
of -students.  Another  is  the  number  of  special  classes  you  may 
have. -  Mother  criterion  would  bp  the  rate  of  turnover  of 

^staff .  do  you  have  a  lot  of  change  among  your  staff.  Another 
is  th^  number  of  brand  new  teachers  you  might  have  to  deal 

.  with  L  opposed  to  old  heads,  you^know.    So  they  have  a  lot  of 
•different  criterions.    Do  you  W  bussing  into  your  school, 
bussing  away  from  your  school? 

tl±:        I  see,  I  see.  ,  ,    *  ^ 

Gvci:      So.  it's  true  that,  you  know    '  S^"-^'^'^' Jt^^a^ed  out  when^^  • 
went  there  as  a  two  and  in  the  space  of  less  than  a  year  or 
maybe  just  a  little  bit  more  than  a  year,  went  up  to  a  five. 

■  Ell-  Let  me  ask  you  this  then  just  to  .digress  just  a  bit.  Doe^  the 
rlc±Tl  and  ethnic  composition  of  'the  place,  alter  this  ranking 
at  I  mean  in  terrts  of  complexity,  or  what/ 

ffuJ:      No.  lot  for  the  principalship.    They  used  to  do  that  for  the 
telcJ^rs.    They  u.ed  to  give  the  teachers  "^^^  they  called 
-         combal  pay.    But  when  I- talked  to  you  before  about  ^h?  SOJ 

teacheV  vacancy,  in  the  sixties,  one  of  the  things    ^at  they 
tried  lo  do  to  induce  teachers  to  go  to.  you  know,  to  stay  at 
soie  of \ the  inner  city  schools  as  opposed  to  moving  out    was  to 
give  them  a  bonus.     I  don't,  remember  whether  it  was  $500  o. 
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more  fo  stay  there  a  year,  you  know. 

Eli:       The  teachers  probably  jumped  when  you  called  thai;  coi.ibat  pay* 

euJ=      They  called  that  combat  pay,  that's  the  way  they  refer  to  that. 
Some  of  the  people  stayed  that  way.    But  as  far  as  principals, 
that  wasn't  one  of  the  factors.    The  fact  is  pretty  much  based 
on  things  thatr  were  general  throughout  the  cf ty  so  they  cOuld 
rank  all  schoo-lb,  you  know.'  Did  this  school  "have  more  spjecial 
ed  classes  than  another  school?    Di.d  this  school  have  a  Ipt  of 
vacancies?    And  you  were  going  with  substitutes  as  opposed  to 
regular  teachers,  that  was  another  factor.    So,  at  the  time 
when,  in  '69,  in  the  summer 'of  '69,  when  I  wa.3  given  this 
assignment,  I  was  told  then  that  I  had  to  immediately  get  neady 
for  hundreds  of  extra  kids  who  were  coming  in  September  who 
never  came  to  that  school  before.    And  I  had  to  set. them  up  in 
.  'an. annex  building  which  the  school  district  bought  at  the  .time. 
They  bought  the  synagogue  school.    And  during  that  summer  it 
was  my  duty  to  supervise  getting  that  thing  ready  and  that 
building  ready.    Physically  getting  it  ready. 

Eli:       Now  when  you  moved  in  there,  it  was  an  integrated  community, 
fioJJ     .Right.  yKf 

Eli:        But  the  school,  and  the  school  was  integrated  as  well. 

Gv/J'.      The  school  was  integrated,  right.    Now  that  was  a  diffe  ent, 
see  that  was  a  whole  different  situation  that  I  had  to  relate 
to.    When  I  was  at  S^^rU)',  there  were  no  problems  with 
integration.     I  had,  you  know,  all  black  children.    Here,  now, 
with  a  mix  of  kids,  there  were  other  problems  now  coming  up 
that  I  had  to  deal  with,  you  knbw,„  interracial  kinds  of  ^ 
problems.    Everything  was  seen  as  in  interracial  problem  and 
there  was  some  resentment  from  the  part  of  parents,  white  and 
black  parents,  that,  you  know,  on  the  <^e  hand  the  blacks  were 
feeling  like  they  weren't  actually  openly  received.    On  the 
*   other  hand,  you  had  the  whites  who  were  resentful  because  now 
they're  giving  ut),  you  know,  a  nice  community,  a  nice  home, 
and,  you  know,  being  forced  to  move  out  by  their  standards,  so 
the  parent  group  was  not  too  happy  from  either  aspect. 

Eli:        But  the  PTA,  of  course,  was  integrated. 

The  PTA  was  iritegrated,  right.    The  PTA  was  integrated  but  it 
was  a  new  PTA  in  that  with  new  people  coming  in  now,  what  you 
have  as  your  PTA  arei  you  know,  you  have  to  take  in  some  of  the 
.     new  folks  coming  in  and  then  the  only  -ones  you  have  left  in  the 
PTA  are  those  who  didn't  escape  and  run  away,  so  you  have  perhaps 
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'    not  too  much  experience  on  the  PTA.    Where  those  people  have  . 

worked  with  the  PTA  for  a  long  time.    But"  at^  that  time  the 
■    PTA  was  still  very,  active,  very  strong,  very  large  and  I  sjpent 
the  next  three  years  working  very  hard  with  the  PTA  to  get  a 
replacement  school.    They  were  very  active.    We  went  and  made 
board  presentations  together,  busloads  of  us,  *and  had  meetings 
at  school.     There  would  be  hundreds  of  parents  in  attendance, 
you  invited  people  to  come  down,  so  we  had  a  very  active  group. 
It  was  integrated.    But,  with  a  new  leadership.    The  old  leader- 
ship haVe  moved  along. 
•  \ 

Ell:        Moved  along.    Of  course,  these  were  people,  presumably,  who 
were  more  interested  in  a  white  school  situation,  perhaps. 

fiuJl  •     The  ones  who  poved  on?    Yes,  „^ 

Eli:        Whereas  the  other  people  left  were  perhaps  ^  .  . 

fiv/J-      Willing  to  try  to  make  a  stay,  make  a  go  of  it,  and  even  in  the 
community,  these  were  tKe  people  who  would,  who  joined  block 
groups. 

Eli:        Interracial  block  groups? 

G J        Interracial  block  groups  who  tried  to  save  our  blocks  from  any 
kind  of  urban  decay.    Not  have  these  vacated  bouses  that  lie 
dormant,  safe  streets  kinds  of  things.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  lot  of  concern  about  gang  warfare. 

Eli:        BeL-ween  the  blacks  and  whites? 

GoJ-      Yes,  between  the  blacks  and  whites  and  people  were  talking 
about  safe  corridors  back  and  forth  to  school. 

Eli:       Safe  corridors? 

•e«a*      Safe  routes  to  take.    This  was  more        .  .  Delineating 

certain  streets  that  children  should  walk  through.  Houses 
were  identified,  but  I  forget  what  was  .the  acronym  now.  Some- 
-  thing  a  little  label  we'd  give  the  people  to  paste  on  their 
windows  should  a  child  be  in  danger  in  that  block  to  run  to 
*  that  house,  you  know,  that  house  would  give  them  safe  refuge. 

Eli:   .    De^ensivq  measures.  ^ 

Sua:  Defensive  measures,  yes.  And,  you  know,,  this  is  what  some  of 
the  whites  and  blacks  were  into  at  that  time.  Trying  to  flftd 
ways  of  working  together,  to  make  the  neighborhood  word.  The 
neighborhood  had  been  a  very  comfortable  one  for  a  long  time. 
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you  know,  and  people  had  rather  nice  homes,  took  good  care  of 
them  and  it,  represerited  a  big  sacrifice  for  a  lot  of  those  white 
people  ta  give  that  up,  you  know.    At  the  time,  I  guess  they 
had  to  sell  at  a  much  lower  price. 

And  the  real  estate  people  were  probably  right  in  there. 
Oh,  the  real  estate  people  were,  thriving. 
Fanning  the  flames. 

But  there  were  some  strong,  there  was  an  organization  that  was  ^ 
developed  that  tried  to  exercise  a  lot  of  leadership  in 
bringing  the  community  together.    It  persists  today,  but  today 
it's  more  into  recreation. 

To  go  back  to  the  idea  of  the  pripcipalship  and  all,  this  move 
from  'Srvrl^Y  to   ^l^crrrU^s  is  kind  of  like  a  big  step  in  a  way. 
it's  like  a  reai  transition  for  you  and  your  past  experience 
really,  sort  of,  helped  you  I  gues^  ,  in  some  ways,  to  be  able 
to  meet  this  challenge,  bqth  educationally  and  personally  arid 
CL.  agement  Mse,  all  of  that. 

See,  I  don't  think  the  school  itself  was  prepared,  the  staff 
itself.    The  staff  that,  had  been  there  prior  to  my  coming, 
they  had  been  used  to  a  different  situation  entirely.  They, 
in  fact,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  in  anticipation  of  what 
was  coming  or  whether  it  was  just  the  time  for  that,  but  two 
or  three  very ''fantastic  teachers  retired  just  before  my  coming,  ^ 
you  know,  who  had  represented  the  backbone  of  that  school  when  it 
was  a  nice,  small  school  with  maybe  a  dozen  or  so  teachers. 

Were  the:;e  white  teachers? 

These  were  white  teachers  who,  you  know,  had  reached  that 
point  in  their  lives  where  rather  than  undergo  another  change 
they  decided  t^  hang  it  up,  you  know.    Ahd  they  were  people 
that  had  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  good  reputation  of  that 
School. 

And  it  did  have  a  good  reputation? 
Yes,  academically. 

Then,  as  you  iioved  in,  you  were  expected  somehow  to  deal  with 
that? 

Well,  sur^,  but  the  staff  was  not  even  prepared  for  what  was 
going  to  tfe  happening  over  the  next  .three,  four  years,  you 
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know,  of  this  sudden  explosion. 

Eli:       As  you  arrived  in  the  summer  of  1969,  what  did  you,  how  were 
you  received? 

Bod-      Well,  first  I  ^  -ntacted  some  of  the  people  that  I  knew  were  on 
the  staff.     I  had  individual  meetings  with  them.     I  met  with 
the  principal,  you  know,  who  was  leaving,  had  supper  and 
meetings  with  her. 

Eli:       Names  if  you  want,  we  can  change  the  names  around  or  whatever. 

GJJ:      All  right.    The  principal  before  me  was  Mrs.  i^aII  :.    A  white 
principal  who  was  much  older  than  me  and  she  had  been  there 
only  a  few  years,  only  maybe  two  or' three  years.     She  had 
formerly  been  a  music  supervisor.     The  jfinior  high  is  right 
next  to  that.    She  was  very  familiar  with  that  neighborhood, 
she,  you  know,  that  was  a  neighborhood  in  which  she  had  taught, 
had  all  that  time  as  a  supervisor  and  she  was  familiar  with  the 
old  neighborhood  the  way  it  was,  the  white,  middle-class  type. 
And  she  fit  that  mold  herself.     I  had  been  told  that  there 
was  some  alienation  between  her  and  the  blacks  who  were  coming 
in    both  the  community  and  the  school,  beginning,  you  know,  to 
reshape.    And  she  left  to  take  an  assignment  in  the  Northeast, 
in  a  school  that  matched  the  one  she  came  from.     I,  in  may 
ways,  inherited  that  from  her,  that  kind  of  a  perception  of 
the  principal,  you  kno«,  they  more  or  less  had    some  kind 
of  negative  perceptions  about  any  principal,  about  me,  you 
Know,  so  when  I  came  in,  it  wasn't  to  receptive  a  group  of 
parents,  you  know,     fhe  staff  was  a  different  question,  they 
were  very  receptive, 

Eli:       What  did  they  do  to  make  you  feel  as  though  they  were  not 
receptive?    Did  they  say  things  to  you?    Did  they  not 
cooperate  in  certain  ways? 

a^i-  '    Toward  the  end  of  the  first  year,  things  got  to  be  very,  very 
involved  between  me  and  some  of  the  parents.    Things  that  led 
UP  to  that  were,  you  know,  through  those  years,  you  know,  there 
was  a  strong  feeling,  you  know,  of  community  controled  schools, 
there  were  a* couple  of  parents  there  who  had  quasi  Political 
jobs  who  were  like,  who  worked  for  judges  .and  things  of  that 
iature,  you  know,  the  court,  who  felt  that  they  could  come  xn 
and,  you  kno^,  dictate  things  in  the  school.    And,  about 
midday  through  the  first  year,  we  were  attempting  to  arrange 
for  a  pshcyolo^ical  test  for  the  children  of  one  of  these 

  -   pifTntiltr^d  ^hTbecame  incensed  over»that  and  she  got  two  or 

three  other  parents  together  to  form  a  coalition  and  came  in 

fee  me  one  day  and  presented  me  with  a  letter  that  outlined 
some  eighteen  or  nineteen  demands,  you  know.    And  one  of  the 
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demands  was  that  I  remove  my  counselor,  because  the  counselor 
was  the  one  who  was  recommending  the  psychological. 

Eli:  ,    The  counselor  was  white,  of  course, 

KuJ*       xhe  counselor  was  white,  who  had  been  at  that  school  for  a 
long  time.    And  who  was  a  close  friend  of  the  previous 
principal.    So,  now,  you  know,  I  saw  my  responsibility  at 
that  time  as  laying  out  the  situation  the  way  we  saw  it 
professionally  and  also  of  supporting  my  counselor.    When  I 
responded  in  a  letter  th-it  way,  they  became  incensed  and  then 
.  went  to  an  outside  mili*^ant  group  to  try  to  get  support  to  have 
me  ousted  as  the  principal.    So  the  end  of  that  first  year  was 
a  rather  sad  one  for  me  because,  you  know,  I  had  these,  although 
we  were  doing  all  we  could  within  the  school  to  keep  up  with  the 
chs^^jges,  there  was  this  group  here  that,  because  of  a  personal 
kind  of  a  thing,  was  making  other  kinds  of  attacks.    So,  I 
sensed  at  that  Lime  a  bitterness  toward  me,  now  because  I  was 
a  ^>rincipal  but  because  I  was  white  and  because,  you  know,  I 
was  sticking  to  this  policy  that,  in  their  eyes,  seemed  to  be 
unfair . 

Eli:       And  since  you  Wt^re  inheriting  your  regime.   .  .  ^ 
God-       Right,  I  was  blamed  for  a  lot  of  that. 

Eli:       The  heads  of  that  old  regime  that  had  gone  other  places. 

GdJ:       So  the  firaA»-year  there  wa'  -  lot  of  this  black-white  issue 
stuff,  you  Know,  that  I'm  -     ^nsitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
black  kids  and,  you  know,  they  were  picking  on  the  white 
teachers  there,  th-  same  kinds  of  things.    He's  not  teaching 
black  history,  and  that  sort  of  stuff.    There's  a  lot  of  that 
coming  over  because  that  was  in  the  '60s,  that  was  rampant 
throughout  Philadelphia.     Just  abj^ut  that  time,  at  the  high 
school  in  another  sectiop.  West  Philadelphia  High  School. 

Williams,  who  has  since  gotten  herself  a 
political  appointment,  was  a  very  active  person  there  in  trying 
to,  in  attacking  the  pzincipal  of  the  high  school.    That  became 
a  big  thing  in  the  newspapers.    And  I  think  a  lot  of  people  in 
West  Philadelphia  got  to  feel  that  this  is  something  that  was 
alright  to  do  now.     So,  and  this  was  coming  right  On  the  heels 
of  that.    So  that  the  first  year,  and  then  some  ol  that,  a  lot 
of  that,  now  that  first  year  then,  the  counselor  retired  any- 
way, -^he  was  at  the  end  of  her,  she  retired.     So  when  I  was 
asked,  I  indicated  I  wanted  a  black  male  counselor  as  a  replace- 
ment and  they  sent  me  a  black  male  counselor  from 
Temple  who  was  young,  I  don't  think  he  had  much  experience  at 
all,  he  didn't  have  any  experience  certainly  with  the  counseling 
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procedure,  you  know,  and  he  was  a  young  fellow  and  I  don't 
think  he  had  much  experience  in  dealing  with  people  either. 
So  he  started  doing  things  that  I  did  not  like  and  pretty  soon 
he  and  t  were  at  odds  with,  each  .other.    The  parents  who,  the 
year  before,  V^re  attacking  me,  soon  got  together  with  him  to 
try  to  give  him 'support  and  that  turned  out  to  be  the  second 
episode  of  nastiness,  you  know. 

What  did  he  do  that  wa^  so? 

Well,  this  very  next  year,  the  second  year,  this  would  be  like 
•70,  right,  Septembe^r  of  170,  as  it  was. the  8chool  District  of 
Philadelphia  was  having  a  strike  of  teachers  and  it  was  ray 
responsibility  at  that  time  to  try  to  keep  the  school  open  and 
try  to  use  parental  support  if  we  could  get  it,  you  know,  to 
help  and  to  use  any  other  staff  members;  and  the  only  other 
staff  members  I  had  was  a  vice-principal,,  my  assistant,  and 
whoever  else  came  in.    A  few  teachers  came  in,  Ron,  this 
counselor,  was  one  who  came  in.     So  when  I  circulated  through 
the  building  to  see  what  the  situation  was,  which  classes  were 
staffed,  which  weren't,  I  came  upon  a  class  that  needed  a 
person  fo  I  called  him  and  asked  him  to  cover  this  in  the 
emergency.    He  refused  to  cover  it.     So  I  said  well,  under  the 
circumstances^  I'm  ordering  you  to  cover  it  and  if  you  have, 
any  grievaflce,  we  can  talk  about  that  later,  but  right  now  I 
need  scnffispne  to  cover.     So  that  was  one  episode. 

Did  he  cover  the  class?  •  .  . 

I  don't  recall  now  whetheT  he^did  or^not  because  there  were 
several  ... 


He  was  very  disgruntled,  you  know,  complaining  about  it  and 
openly,  you  know.     I  overlooked  that  but  the  next  day  or  the 
day  or  so  ;>fter  that  he  was^  watching,  supervising  another  class 
for  me  in  my  annex  and  I  was  in  the  main  building  and  my  vice- 
principal  was  down  at  the  annex  with  him  and  he's  getting  the 
children  prepared  to  make  a^tidemonstration  signs  against  the 
stiiki^g  teachers  who  were  outside  and  he  was  going  to  have 
the  kids  ciarch  outside  with  the  anti-strike  signs.    So  I  told 
Toy  assistant  to  tell  him  to  please  desist  from  that  and  to 
keep,  and  in  no  way,  take  those  kids  out  of  the  building  and 
expose  them  to  any  possible  harm,  you  know,  to  pickets  and 
whatnot.    He  refused  and  ^he  walked  away  from  the  job.     So  then 
I  called  him  in  and  I  had  a  conference  with  him  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  conference  he  was  very,' Very  negative  toward  me, 
and  all  kxnds  of  stuff,  so  I  said  I  have  no  other  alternative 
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but  to  write  to  his  supe^rvisor  and  indicate  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  wad  best  that  he  be  assigned  somewhere  else. 
Hell,  then  lie  went  to  these  people  and  got  these  people~i:o  be 
his  confederates  and,  you  know,  they  started  a  whole  bunch  of 
crap  and  this  went  on  for  weeks  until  we         tt  resolved  and 
he  would  go  up  to  his  office  and  just  ha>*.  these  people  <iho  ar6  ^ 
attacking  me  and  other  teachers  just  the  y^ref  before,  come  up 
there  and  they  would  caVort  in  the  room  aqd  then,  you  know, 
they  were  drinking  sodas  eating  in  the  off ice., ''It  just  got  to 
be,  you  know,  something  intolerable  from  a  manager's  stand- 

"  point.    And  so  when  they  went. to  this  other  group,,  amounted 

to  almost  like  a  lynching  party,  they  were  after  me,"  you  know. 

•  They  wanted  to  get  me  out  because  here  I  was  getting  tid  of  a 

-  black  counselor,  and  they  called  people  at  the  administration 

building,  called  the  district  superintendent.    The  district^ 
superintendent,  at  the  time,  was  a  blaek  female  who  thought, 
in  her  judgment,  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  some  kind  of  a. 
meeting  to  .try  to  resplve  this  and  so  a  meeting  was  scheduled  . 
off  school  grounds,  it  was  scheduled  at  the  Baptist  Children  s 
House,,  and  she  was  supposed  to  be  at  her  meeting  and  I  was 
supposed  to  be  there  and  these  other  people,  we  were  sopposed 
to  have- a  clearing  of  the  air.    As  it  turned  out,  at  this 
meeting,  she  was  not "in  charge  at  all;  they  took  over  the 
meeting  and  ran  it  like  a  boomerang  court.    And  they  began  to 
sing  the  praises  of  this  counselor  and  berate  me,  you  know.  I 
had  .with  me  the  representative  of  our  organization,  the 
president  of  our"  organi.zation,  who,  said' we' d  better  leave 
because  we're  not  going  to  stay  here  and  listen  to  this  kdnd 
of  stuff.    As  soon  as  we  got  up  to  leave,  they  began  to  attack, 
physically  attack  my  staff. 

Eli:       Really?    What  did  they  do?-' 

•fi*«f;       They  kicked  them,  pushe^d  them.     Swung  at  them. 
Eli:       They  people  -in  this  .  .  . 

r 

doi'      They  had  gotten  people  from  the  welfare  rights  orgcnization  to 
come  in,  they  ha^  gotten  Black  Panthers  to  come  in.    So,  you 
know,  you're  talking  about  what  were  my  feelings  about  how 
they  perceived  me,  you  know.    I  was  an  image  of  whiteness. 
And  all  that  meant  to  them  as  far  as  their  anxiety,  you  know, 
^  from  wherever  they  came,  this  was,  they  didn't  know  me,  they 

owed  me  no  aliegience,  they  came  from  other  parts  of  the  city. 
I  would  imagine  the  first  experiences  they  had  in  that  com- 
munity were  negative  ones,  you  know,  resentment  from  the  white 
people  who  lived  there  before,  probably  some  hardships,  you 
know.    So  all  of  that  stuff  was  dumped  onto  ifie. 
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Eli:       So  you  became  a  sort  of  scapegoat? 

CoJ*      I  was  the  scapegoat.  I  was  the  symbol  of  the,  you  know,  the 
establishoient. 

Eli:       So  you  it  difficult,  relative,  to  mapage  that  .  •  • 

fiuj:      Yes,  it  was  very  difficult  but  I  still  was,  I  think,  a  person 
of  principle  and  I  wanted  to  do  it  according  to  what  I  though 
W4S  right.    They  wer^  asking  for  the  ouster  of  certain  people 
and  I,  you  '.-.now,  refused  to  buy  that.    I  wanted  certain 
things  happening  in  the. school,  you  know,  regardless  of  who 
you  were,  there  was  no  favoritism  or  anything  like  that.  So, 
r>  think  because  I  was  a  person  of  principle  I  came  under  that 
attack  and,  you  know,  I  was  sticking  to  white  principles,  so 
to  speak.    And  that  was  the  first  couple  of  years.    Now  I 
must  say  that  the  thing  that  helped  oe  through  all  that  was 
that  xsy  staff  was  very  supportive,  not  only  my  st^ff  but,  you 
know,  upper  administration  was  very  supportive  of  me  and  we 
were  able  to  weather  that  storm,  that  got  to  be  very  nasty 
those  first  two  years.   .Then  all  during  that  time  you  d  have 
to  envision  what's  happening  in  the  school.    We  were  growing 
at  the  rate  of  a  new  class  a  iiionth. 

Eli:      .When  you  first,  arrived,  how  big  was  the  school? 

a^id:      When  I  first  arrived  ve  had  roughly  about  five  hundred  kids. 

Eli:       And  two  years  later? 

a^^<l^      Two  years  later  it  went  up  to  like  nine  hundred  kids.  And 
then  maybe  four,  five  years  later  it  w^nt  up  to  sixteen 
hundred  kids. 

Eli:       How  did  the  number  of  teachers  keep  pace  with  that?    Did  it? 

fi^J-       Well,  what  we  had  to,  we  had  to  take  on  more  staff  all  the 

Hioe,  you  know,  as  you  form  a  new  class  you  get  a  new  teacher, 
but  you  don't  get  a  teacher  from  another  school,  you  get  a 
new  teacher  off  the  list  or  somebody,  at  the  time,  you  know, 
we  were  still  suffering  with  a  lot  of  vacancies. 

Eli:       How  many  teachers  did  you  have  when  you  began? 

fiuti :      .When  I  began  there  we  had,  maybe  I  could  put  it  this  way,  we 
only  had  two  of  each  grade  level.    Eventually  we  got  to  where 
we.  ha*  eight  classes  of  each  grade  level.    So,  wa  went  from 
kindergarten  up  to  sixth  grade.    At  the  time  I  had  four 
buildings  to  supervise.    The  principal  before  me  had  only  the 
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main  school  and  a  couple  of  kindergarten  classes  in  another 
'    building  to  supervise.    Then,  the  first  summer  I  was  tl.are,  I 
had  to  open  up  this  new  annex  and  another  little  annex,  you 
know,  in  a  church.    So,  my. first  year  there  I  had  four 
buildings  to  supervise  and  I  had  three  kindergarten,  teachers, 
about  four  first  grade  teachers.    I'd  say  I  had  a. staff  of 
•.    say  thirty  people.    Thep*,  it  went  up  to,  from  seventy  people 
eventually.    So,  the  school  was  mushrooming,  it  was  growing 
and,  you  know,  I  had  to  set  up,  physically  set  up  classes, 
move  furniture',  arrange  for  things  to  be  picked  up  and 
delivered,  s^  that  people  had  their  supplies  and  resources. 
I  w#s  more,  I  think~during  those, years ^  a  \ot  more  was^ 
required  of  me  physically.    I  used  to  walk,  you  "know.  The 
four  buildiogs  are  separated  from,  all  the  way  in  the 
distance  of  from  one  end  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  seven 
blocks.    So  I'd  start  of  58th  Street  and  walkUll  the  way 
•  down,  you  know,  to  off  at  these  buildings.    S<^,  it  was  more 
of  a  physical  demand.'    And  a  lot  of  this  pressure  about  the 
ratio,  you  know,  ploud  that  was  over  us,  and  the  neighborhood 
just  kept  clianging.    With  the  attack  oh  the  'school,  I  think  it 
hastened  theTesire  to  people  to  want  to  move  away.  The 
school  had  always  been  a  very  calm,  peaceful,  stable  place. 

Eli:  ,     So  whites  were  fleeing  and  blacks  were  coming  in?    And  the 
school  population  was  decreasing  in  terms  of  whites  and 
,gr owing  in  terms  of  blacks? 

CuJ:     'Bursting  in  terms  of  blacks.    The  homes  were  changing  from 

single  family  dwellings  to  multiple  family  apartments.  These 
were  big  homes  that  could  be,  you  know,  split  into  apartments. 

Eli:       And  the  landlords  were  doing  this? 

Sud  *      Well,  whoever  "was  d6lng  it  .  .  .  ~  .  • 

Eli:     '  Whoever  owned  the  hOTied  was  doing  this? 

fiu<J  *.      Yes,  evfn  the  people  themselves  might  move  in  and  they  would 
not  move  in  just  by  themselves,  they  might  move  in  with  a 
sister  or  might  move  in  with  a  larger  family,  you  know  what 
I  mean?    Two  or  three  married  sisters  might  come  in  with 
their  families. 

Eli:       So  overcrowding  was  the  rule? 

fiwJ:      Overcrowding  was 'a  pi^em  of  the  community  and  overcrowding 
was  a  t>ig  problem  for  the  school. 

Eli:       The  community  became  rather  dense  ;rather  quickly? 
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ficj:  Overnight.  And  this  is  like  iu  the  early  seventies.  Then  the 
neighborhood  changed  from  what  had  been  predominantly  a  white^ 
neighborhood  to  what  is  predominantly  a  black  neighborhood. 

Eli:       And  relatively  quiet  bacause  people,  because  now  you  had  eight, 
nine  people  living  in  that  house.' 

a^,i:      And,  you  know,  age,  too,  was  a  big  difference.    The  people  who 
were  living  there  when  I  first  went  and  before  that  were  more 
or  less  the  older  people,  settled,  beyond  their  child-rearing 
age.    And  they,  there  weren't  too  many  children  around.  This 
has  now  changed  with  a  lot  of  younger  people  coming  in.  The 
blacks  were  younger.    New  families.    A  lot  more  kids. 

Eli:       They  were  right  to  leave.    The  older  people • 

jRsid-      They  were  right  to  leave  for  a  lot  of  reasons,  yes.    And,' this 
encouraged  it,  you  see.    The  large  Jewish  congregation  stayed 
there  until  thay  moved  their  whol^congregation  right  into  the 
suburbs.    They  were  still  practicing  at  the  synagoguf  there 
when  I  fitst  went.    But  then  after  a  couple  of  years,  they 
moved  their  total  operations  to  the  suburbs. 

Eli:       Was  that  the  last  group  of,  I  mean,  you  talked  about  the 

community  and  the  school  being  integrated  up  to  a  Point,  was 
this,  as  the  Jewish  people  left,  was  that  a  big  chunk? 

GJ*.  The  Jewish  people  were  a  big  chunk  of  the  public  school. 

Eli:  And  so  that  left  it  . .  .  '". 

Go<t  *  Pretty  much  to  a  few  scattered  ... 

Eli:  It  really  meant  a  dent  into  the  ... 

Cud-  It  really  made  a  dent  in  the  .  .  . 

Eli:       Make. up  of  the |  school.  , 

»  •  . 

GoJ:       Integrated  nature  of  the  School.    And  those  who  stayed  just 
stayed  until  their  kids  graduated  sixth  grade.    I-ftien  they 
graduated,  they  moved.    All  the  other  white  folks  who  were 
*  there.    The  moving  of  that  congregation  was  a  big  cut  off. 

Eli:       And  sope  of  the  Catholics  began  to,  well,  of  course,  the 
Catholics  tended  to  go  to  the  Saint,  what? 

guJ-      Most  Blessed  Sacrament.    The  same  thing  happened  there.  As 
those  kids  got  through  the  public  school,  as  they  graduated 
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eighth  grade,  then  they  would  move,  you  know.    Some  stayed 
until  their  kids  graduated  the  high  school,  West  Catholic 
High  School. 

So  all  these  institutions  were  undergoing  this  change  then? 

Every  institution,  even  the  Baptist  Children's  House,  was 
predominantly. a  white  high  school  for  white  kids. 

White  Baptist. 

White  Baptist.    Now,  I  don't  know  how  many  ha#,  we  were  not 
directly  connected  with^them,  but  I  would  say  that  there  were 
hardly  any  white  kids  in  there  npw. 

So  all  the  various  instititions,  can  you  name  some  of  those 
institutions,  I  mean  those  institutions  that  underwent  this 
change,  can'you  name  tliose,  list  those? 

Oh  sure.'  well  the  Very  Long  Methodist  Church,  had  a  large 
Methodist  congregation  that  was  very  active  and  that  s  down 
to  nothing,  hardly  anything  new. 

The  blacks  displaced  the  white  Methodists? 

Yes.  And  the  blacks  have  bought  the  synagogue.  The  synagogue 
is  now  a  black  Methodist  church. 

Yes,  a  black  Methodist  church.    I've  seen  that. 

It^s  the  largest  congregation  there  now.    The  Catholic  church, 
at  one  time  the  Catholic  school  was.  I  think  they  had  they 
used  to  boast  something  like  three  thousand  kids. 

One  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  largest  in  the  country.    Now  they're  down  to  a 
couple  hundred.    And  those  are  black.  ^ 

Those  kids  are  all  black? 

Yes. 

Are  the  nuns  •  •  . 

The  nuns  are  all  white.    But  the  school  changed  tremendously 
that  school,  you  know.    A  school  that  was  very  large  and  it 
had  a  lot  of  influence  in  the  diocese  I  would  imagine  because 
it  was  big.    Used  to  send  lots  of  students  to,  you  know,  the 
Catholic  high  schools.    Was  a  pretty  well-heeled  pari 'h,  from 
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what  you  could  see  physically,  th^  buildings  were  nice  and 
attractive  and,  you  knoW,  always  had  a  lot  of  active  partici- 
pation in  the  community  to  one  that's  kind  of  like  on  its  way 
.  out,  practically,  I  would  imagine,  if  they  could  find  a  way  to 
close  it  and  not  lose  a  lot  of  money,  you  know,  they  would. 
At  one  time  they  were  talking  about  buying  the  public  school 

•    across  the  street  for  e:ara  class  space.    Now  the  reverse  is  . 
happening  where  the  public  school  has  rented  one  whole 
building  from  them  for  this  project.    So  they've  really  made 
a  big  change.    And,  a  lot  of  the  families  are  no  longer  there, 

>     you  know. 

Ell:'  \  The  various  stores,  Chester  Avenue,  they 've  moved  from  white  to  black? 

\ They've  changed.  Right. 
Elii'  .    And  tl^e  barber  shops,  they've  changed. 
S<J*       Right.    Everything  there. 
Eli:       The  delis,'  they've  changed. 

eci--       A  lot  of  the  stores  that  were  little  thriving  shop^.  sprinkled 
through  the  community,  have  boarded  themselves  up,  are  closed 
now.    Vhere  were  a  lot  of  little  luncheonette  type  places, 
Jewish  delis,  soda  places,  you  know,  where  you  can  get  a  coda 
and  a  sandwich.    They've  all  closed  down,  boarded  up.    You  go 
through  now  and  the  places  that  had  these  stores  Jhat  were 
llk^  Jasement  level  but  pavement  level,  they're  all  boarded  up. 
But  I  see,  now.  a  few  of  them  trying  to  make  a  comeback.  Some 
of  the  merchants. »    Black  merchants  are  coming  back.  Those 
A       seventies  were  really  a  difficult  transition  txme  for  the 
^       neighborhood.    There  were  a  lot  of  murders  throughout  there. 

Eli:       Black-white  murdeni  or  wliite-black  murders? 
Swd :       Both,  but  .  .  \  ' 

Eli.       During  that  period,  how  did  you  see  yourself  as  a  principal, 
see  the  real  question  is  how  did  these  experiences  help  to 
shape  your  perception  of  your  role  and  even  your  enactment  of 
'  that  role  of  principal? 

gv»a'       Well,  Just  to  be  very  candid,  I  was  very  worried  at  the  time 
because  thfe  was  actually  my  first  assignment,  you  know.  I 
>     wanted  to  make  certain  that  everything  went  well  and  that  I 
'      didn't  cause  any  big  problems  and  make  a  big  mess  out  of 
things.    So  I  wanted  to  be  very  careful  not  to  cause  e^en 
greater  problems  for  the  school  system  and,  you  know,  for  that 
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school  J.n  particular.    So  I  wanted  to.do  everything  accordj^g 
to  Hoyle.    I  touched  base  with  my  superiors,  tried  to  be 
objective  about  things,  always  waiited  to  maintain  an  aura  of 
professionalism  and  didn' t  wann  to  get  pulled  to  any  of  those 
things  that  were  highly  emotional,  you  know,  tried  to  remain 
as  objective  as  possible  even  though  the  attacks  were  very 
personal  and,- you  know,  I  was  vilified,  I  was  written  up  ih 
newspapers,  ypu  know,  and  people  had  rented  a  public  address  » 
system,  making  accusations  about  me  being  a  white  plantation 
owner.    So,  you  know,  it  was  a  very  sensitive  time  for  me 
then.    Associates  who  were  in  other  situations  were  calling  me 
wondering  what  was  going  on,  you  know.    We  went  to  the 
adninistrat       building,,  other  principals.    And  something 
analogous  tt.  -  ^uess'what  was  happening  lately  at  the 
iJ«rfc.rrou.rt  school,  you  know,  that  sort^^f  thing  where  a  • 
principal  puts  hiu.self  on  the'  line  and  then  he  becomes  the 
victim. 


Eli:        ^  • 


6oJ:       U)-.ni*-.:C  ,  yes.    But.  as  I  said..  Iliad  fall  support  of  my  ' 

staff  and  they  were  behind  me  one  hundred  percent  which  was.  i 
think,  a  big  help  in  helping  to  weather  that  storm. 


Eli:  Yes. 


flv»a:       -From  then  on  it  was  a  question  of  trying  to  keep  -up  with  thp 
growing  school,  you  know,  and  the  way  that  problem  was 
settled  was  that  the  children  were  transferred  to  another 
■school.    It  showed  support  for  the  administration  of  that 
-    school.    And  in  m^ny  ways  it  Vas  like  a  feathfer  i"/y^^P^«'l 
having  won  a  tough  battle,  you  know,  initially,  and  staying  \ 
there  and  making  a  go  of  it  despite  of.  you  know    the  tempta- 
tion to  leave.    I  was  offered  a,  I  waa  offered  McCall  school 
actually,  you  know,  if  I  wanted  to  leave. 

Eli:       Where  is  McCall? 

S^J'.  McCall  is  at  Seventh  and  Delattcey,  the  school  that  I  had  begn 
a  teacher  at.  The  woman .who  was  the  president  of  the  Hor« 
and  School  Association  at  the /:ime  there  wanted  me  back  there 
as  the  principal.  So,  but  I  decided  that,  you  know,  I  wasn  t 
going  to  leave  there  ;nd.  I  felt  a  personal  obligation  to^stay 
there  and  sefe  things  taaddf  right. 

•  ^ 

Eli:       So  over  time  you  developed  a'  kind  of  a  commitment  to  the  whole 
thing,  a  challenge.    And  yoi  became  more  involved,  more  - 
interested  in  .  .  .  ,  , 
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Bud:      Yeah,  '72- '73.    And  I  became  active  within  our  organization  of 

principals  too.     I  was  elected  to  a  leaVlership  role  in  that  group* 
and  that  in  a  way  forced  me  to  become  more  aggressive,  more  competent* 
you  know. 

Eli:    '^d  that  was  a  formal  organization? 

« 

Bud:  That  was  a  formal  organization.  It  still  exists  today.  I  am  still 
a  leader  in  that.  I  am  still  a  member  of  what  we  call  the  House  of 
Delegates  -  that  is  what  we  calx  the  governing  body . 

Eli:     Iftrat  does  PASA  really  stand  for?  '  ' 

Bud:      PASA  stands  for  Philadelphia  Association  of  School  Administrators. 

It  is  the  officially  recognized  bargaining  group  between  the  board 
an4  the  administrators  in  the  city. 

Eli:  And  I  imagine  this  group  takes  op  for  some  of  the  court  members 
undoubtedly  informal  kinds  of  characteristics  as  well.  That  is 
people  get  together  - 

Bud:      Oh -sure,  it  offers  social  opportunities  and  collegial  kinds  of 

relationships  so  that  you  can  fd^l  comfortable  in  contacting  another 
colleague  and  get  sotae-  advice  or  feel  buoyed  by  the  fact  that  you 
do  hav^  more  support  around  you 'other  then  just  yourself. 

Eli:  So  it  is  kind  ol  a  support  group  as  well.  I  was  thinking  that  this 
gro  'p  was  in  effect  a  support  group  in  a  way* 

Bud:      It  was  a  support  group  in  a  way  but  in  addition  to  that  I  had  a  leader- 
ship role  in  it  so  it  required  me  to  be  more  assertive  myself  because 
now  I  was  even  representing  some  of  my  colleagues.    And  I  got  involved 
in  A  host  of  activities  through  that  group  that  brought  me  in  contract 

^  with  central  administrators  and  other  people  with  sqaie  rexationsrhip 

to  the  coimnunity.    I  had  to, represent  our  group  before  the  board. 

Eli;      Kind,  of  a  support  group  and  all.    But  I  imagine  that  you  could  tell 
people  your  problems  and  get  feedback,  informally  and  then  you  would 
learn  better  how  to  handle  a  situation.    So  in  a  sense  this  was  not 
"  only  a  support  group  but  ulso  possibly  problem-solving. 

r  • 

Bud:,     Problem  solving  and  information  source.     It  was  a  service  really  -  an 
opportunity  -  j  * 

Eli:  •    You  could  go  back  to  them  and  tell  your  troub],es  to  them  -  that  kind 
of  thing.  '  /  * 

Bud :      Yes . 

Eli:      What  kitvis  of  situations  you  were  facing  and  the  people  probably  gave 
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you  suggestions  about  how  to  do  this  and  that  and  you  probably  gave 
them  your  reactions.    My  sense  is  that  it  is  a  supportive  group. 

It  is  a  Supportive  group  plus  it  has  a  certain  amount  of  integrity 
within  the  school  system  so  that  when  that  giOup  ig  speaking  -  it 
has  the  respect  and  consideration  from  administration  -  a  very  viable 
groap.    So  that  is  buoying  -jthat*s  supportive  to  know  that  you  are 
Identified  with  that,  group. 

Right.    And  this  group  was  mainly  principals? 

Mainly  principals. 

You  probably  had  teachers  - 

All  forms  of  middle  management  supervisors  -  no-  teachers. 

No  teachers  at  all? 

No.    This  .is  just  middle  managers. 

And  probably  the  principals  that-  have  so  selected  themselves  out  and 
informally  became  a  group  or  would  be'  more  likely  to  d6  that  then  other 
people  would  do  because  the  principals  had  more  in  common. 

Now  is  you  ask  me  about  the  genesis  of  this  gro\ip  -  back  in  the  sixties  * 
there  had  been  a  big  change  in  the  superintendency  of  Philadelphia  and 
prior  to  that  the  superintendents  1  ad  come  from  within  the* system  and 
had  a  more  aware  kind*  of  perception  of  the  way  the  system  operated.  ^ But 
with  the  select ibn  of  a  superintendent  from  outside  the  system  -  he 
brought  in  with  him  his  own  perceptions  of  the  role  of  the  principal 
and  the  principalis  status  in  relationship  to  the  other  categories.  In 
addition  to  that  he  was  operating  under  a  mandate  from  the  then  Board 
of  Education  to  immediately  implement  certain  recommendations  that 
were  given  to  the  Board  from  an  old  mail  survey  that  had  been  conducted 
in  the  late  fifties  and  eatly  sixties.    Some  of  those  recommendations 
included  a  statement  abgvi :  administrators  ^  the  number  of  them,  the 
quality  of  them,  the  racial  composition  of  them  -  based. on  the 
recommendations  of  .the  Odell  survey  then  the  new  superintendent  given 
the  mandate  from  the  board  immediately  began  to  take  a  certain  stance 
towards  administrators.   ^In  response  to  that  the  administrators  became 
a  little,  apprehensive  about  their  status  and  security.    They  formed 
what  was  called  a  Principal's  Association.    At  that  time  it  was  just 
a  Principal's  Association  but  when  the  superintendent  then  began  to 
make  cuts'  and  movements  -  you  know  -  which  seemed  arljitrary  at  the 
time  then  the  other  administrators  »came  into  thk  group  and  formed 
what  is  now  known  as  PASA.    But  its  genesis  started  out  of  a  need 
or  felt  need  that  their*  positions  were  in  jeopardy  and  they  better 
get  together  in  order  to  .-  * 
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Eli:      That's  very  interesting. 

Bud:      So  in  response  to  that  they  were  able  to  win  from  the  board  a  contract 
which  in  essence  represents  perhaps  the  only  school  district  in  the 
commonwealth  that  does  have  a  contract  that  «quires  them  to  aegotiate 
with  us.    Now  that  is  a  powerful  tool  and  it  gives  the  organization 
a  scertain  amount  of  strength. 

Ell:  Sure. 

Bud:  I    So  that  I  as  a  principal  in  the  system  have  this  as  another  tool  in 
my  chest  of  aids  to  help  me  - 

Eli:      A  resource  - 

Bud:      So  it  is  a  very  viable  group  and  I  am  even  an  officer  in  that  group 
so  that  is  strengthening  -  that's  nourishing. 

Eli:      Then_I  imagine  -  reiterating  somewhat  -  I  mean  you  probably  talked 
informally  back  and  forth  about  certain  problems  that  you  *had. 

Bud:      That  is  a  co|mion  experience. 

.   Eli:      So  it  was  really  an  important  support. 

Bud:      It' was  i  valuable  support. 

E^'i':      Helping  you  to  make  that  transition  - 

Bud:      One  of  the  ^ig  things-  and  I  gUess  it  is  probably  typical  of  most 

people  who  are  neophytes  -  neophyte  administrators  -  is  the  hesitancy 
and  reluctance  to  share  their  Jobs  with  other  people.  You  don't  want 
to  appear  stupid  -  you  don't  want  to  appear  inept  -  you  don't  want  to 
appear  unknowledgeable  about  what  should  be  the  procedures  and  what 
not  so  that  the  early  years  of  your  administration  -  you  are  shy,  you 
^  are  hesitant,  you  are  reluctant  to  talk  to  your  colleagues  although 

you  may  need  it  very  badly.  But  once^you  reach  a  certain  level  of 
secu'iu'ity  about  yourself  which  I  think  by  the  early  seventies  I  had 
because  I  had  gone  through  some  of  these  tough  shots  the  community 

•  *         and  whatnot  had  taken  at  me  and  I  was  able  to  ride  through  th%t  storm. 

Eli:      Could  you  just  review  a  few  of  those  tough  spots  that  were  learning 
experiences  for  >ou. 

Bud:      I  had  -  the  very  first  year  I  had  taken  over  the  principalship  - 
toward  the  end  of  that  year  I  found  myself  having  to  defend  staff 
members  against  the  attacks  of  some  p'eople  in  the  community  who  were 
asking  for  their  transfer  out  of  the  school.    It  got  to  the  point  then 
when  my  trying  to  defend  them  put  mc  in  a  place  when  they  turned  tt^eir 
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attack  oh  me  and  they  were  making  charges  like  I  was  a  white  racist, 
that  I  was  insensitive  to  the  need?  of  the  community  and  they  were 
•  asking  for  my  removal  and  they  went  to  the  Board  and  engaged  in  all  , 
kinds  of  physical  threats  and  newspaper  and  media  coverage  of  it  and 
making  accusations  in  the  papers  and  whatnot  -  it  became  a  very 
traumatic  thing  for  me  aad  my  staff  and  it  even  made  me  shy  in  the 
pr^  -^nce  of  a  lot  of  my*  colleagues  thinking  ^that  here  I  was  fumbling 
the  ball  the  first  year.     It  carried  over  into  the  second  year, 

Eli:      Was  this  an  organized  group? 

Bud-      No  it  was  actually  a  couple  of  parents  who  had  some  question  about 
their  children  and  the  fact  that  we  were  referring  them  for 
psychological  exams  and  they  did  not  accept  the  fact  that  we  were 
looking  at  this  as  a  helpful  way  in  trying  to  provide  more  services. 
They  saw  it  that  we  were  stereotyj)ing  their  child  -  that  we  wer? 
condemning  their  child  -  >ju'know  into  special  ed  and  that  sort  of 
thing.    So  they  began  -  these  couple  of  parents  -  began  to  mobilize 
and  get  Mother  support.    They  didn't  get  too  much  support  from  the 
immediate  community.    They  were  able  to  get  support  from  a  couple  of 
people  who  purported  to  be  advocate  groups  -  you  know 'people  who 
would  champion  any  cause  and  however  th^se  people  knew  how  to 
facilitate  this  kind  of  problem  and  then  expand  it  and  make  more 
people  aware  of  it  and  it  was  through  these  people  that  it  got  into 
the  media  and  blown  really  out  of  proportion.  So,  you  know  that  was 
one  of  my  earlier  experiences  and  one  of  the  obstacles  that  I  had  to 
overcome.    At  that  point  luckily  I  had  the  support  of  my  staff  and 
the  formal  Home  and  School  Association  and  we  were  able  to  ride 
i-hrough  that  storm  and  when  the  superintendent  at  that  time  had  seen 
the  suppor^t  that  my  staff  and  the  home  and  school  were  giving  me  they 
also  lent  their  support.    That  was  an  encouraging  thing.  That  was  one 
of  my  early  obstacles.    Having  been  £*Sle  to  go  through  that  successfully 
and  having  gotten  these  cues  from  these  various  quarters  that  they  were 
supporting  me  -  it  was  reassuring, 

Eli:      What  were  some  other  ones  -  some  other  obstacles? 

Bvd:      Well,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  changing  community  -  I  had  all  of  the 
burdens  of  operating  five  or  six  different  sites.    Here  I  was  a  new 
principal  and  thrust  into  situations  that  I  had  never  been  trained  ^ 
for  -  you  know,  how  to  tope  with  them.     I  found  myself  going  through 
the  neighborhood  lookings  for  sites  that  we  could  possibly  utilized 
equiping  those  sites,  you  know  -  it  was  a  very  physical  kind  of  an 
operation,     I  found  my  scope  of  supervision  spread  very  thin  -  we 
wer'.n't  able  to  focus  at  that  time  on  pupil  achievement  or  our  real 
mission  of  educating  kids.    What  we  were  into  at  t"  ^t  time  was 
strictly  like  survival  kind  of  things  -  providing  housekeeping  kinds 
of  opportunities  for  the  children,     I  found  myself  interviewing 
teachers  -  the  school  was^'^growing  quickly  and  rapidly  ind  we  were 
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playing  catch-up  ball  so  to  speak.    I  wasn't  able  to  olan  a  program  - 
I  had  to  respond  to  things.    Another  problem  was  thac  the  whole  way 
we  were  set  up  -  the  way  we  were  organized  spread  over  these  different 
buildings  merely  made  the  people  unhappy  because  it  looked  like  a  make- 
shift kind  of  arrangement.    We  had  kids  in  basements  of  churches  that 
we  rented  -  we  had  them  bussed  to  other  facilities  -  so  they  weren't 
reall>  happy  with  this  kind  of  thing.    One  of  the  obstacles  was  trying 
to  keep  people  happy  and  let  them  ieel  that  we  were  providing  a  service.  ^ 

Eli:      Of  course,  the  school  was  growing. 

Bud:      The  school  was  growing  -  we  had  all  those  other  problems  -  when  you 

grow  and  your  span  of  control  is  dissipated  that  way  -  you  can't  really 
do  the  job  of  supervising  -  that  was  another  problem,  how  do  i  super- 
vise?   How  do  I  really  get  to  know  what  my  teachers  are  like  orj^are 
doing?    Part  of  the  problem  was  evaluating  some  of  the  people  -  getting 
rid  of  the  people  that  were  not  performing  adequately. 

Eli:      And  were  there  other  problems  that  you  could  - 

Bud:      Well  we  had  other  problems  in  the  community,  you  know.    We  had  an 

identity  problem  -  the  community  was  changing  very  rapidly  over  those 
years  and  people  didn't  know  us  -  there  was  no  tradition  here  -  there 
Was  no  loyalty  to  the  school  -  we  were  all  new  to  each  other.  There 
was  no  matter  of  trust  or  past  history  you  could  bank  on  to  create 
rapport  or  to  continue  rapport  -  so  that  wks  another  problem.    We  had 
,to  create  a  rapport  or  relationship  -  establishing  our  wotth  -  developing 
a  credibility  in  ^he  community. 

How  did  you  do  that? 

Well,  one  way  was  through  a  -  as  I  said  -  was  making  this  personal 
conjpitment.    Part  of  that  commitment  was  trying  to  involve  as  actively 
as  possible  the  parents  in  decisions  we  were  makingl  Participating 
myself  on  community-based  kinds  of  committees  -  being  active  that  way, 
joining  the  membership  of  different  community  groups  -  attending  their 
meetings  -  asking  for  time  to  speak  -  that  sort  of  thing  -  speaking  at 
the  church  -  making  myself  visible,  trying  to  provlSe  as  much  service 
as  possible,  going  beyond  the  school  day  even,  i|iaking  a  time  commitment 
that  in  many  respects  represented  like  a  12-16  hour  a  day  commitment 
on  my  part  -  night  meetings,  opening  up  the  school  to  night  r'^etings, 
trying  to  deal  with  community-centered  issues  aruJ  using  the  school  as 
a  meeting  place  or, a  place  where  they  could  be  discussed  and  you  know, 
treated.    There  was  as  I  said  before  -  1  think  I  had  mentioned  it  before  - 
there  seemed  to  have  been  over  that  transition  peiriod  from  white 
neighborhood  to  a  black  neighborhood  a  loss  in  the  leadership  base 
in  the  community.    The^^e  were  no  more  groups  or  institutions  or 
organizations  in  the  community  that  represented  leadership  except  the 
school.    We  were  the  only  institution  that  persisted  through  this  change. 
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So  we  were  looked  at  many  times  Lo  provide  the  leadership-    I  had  to 
nake  myself  available  that  way.    Whatever  it  was,  we  had  gang  problems.  ' 
We  were  involved  in  that  you  know,  in  trying  to  help  toward  ;he  solution 
of  th^t.    There  were  other  community- type  problems— the  housing  and  the 
garbage,  'as  trite  as  those  things  might  seem  -  you  know  the  pick-uo  of 
those  things. 

Eli:         assume  there  were  circumtances  in  which  you  took  the  initiative 
rather  then  simply  respond. 

Bud:  Exactly.' 

Eli:      Initiated  action  - 

Bud:      The  way  I  exercised  that  initiative  was  always  trying  to  guide  whatever 

little  leadership  there  was  -  you  know,  we  had  a  couple  of  organizations, 
more  or  Uss  emerging  groups  like  the  Southwest  Human  Relations  so  that 
the  technique  and  strategy  I  used  -  being  aware  that  there  was  no  real 
leadership  here  -  I  was  trying  to  build  that  leadership  among  people 
in  the  community  who  had  shown  some  initiative  in  that  regard. 

Eli:      And  to  include  them  in  policy-making. 

Bud:      And  to  include  them  -  I  called  meetings  here  for  example  and  asked 
representatives  from  different  institutions  -  most  were  like  church 
groups  and  this  group  I  mentioned  before  the  Southwest  Human  Relations 
Committee  and  we  have  another  organization  -  the  Baptist  Children  s 
House  and  you  know,  there  were  meetings  that  I  called  here  in  response 
to  certain  things  that  I  feit  we  could  do  or  should  be  doing  in  concert. 
Other  times  I  just  suggested  to  them  that  it  woult  be-  a  neat  idea  to 
do  this.    In  response  to  some  of  the  gang  problems  I  made  the  school 
available  for  a  lot  of  evening  programs  to  try  to  keep  the  kxds  off  the 
street  and  productive  and  together,  jointly  with  the  Southwest  group 
and  myself  we  formed  almost  like  a  night  program  -.almost  like  a  YMOA 
night  kind  of  thing  here  - 

Eli:      You  even  gave  dances  -  teenage  dances  - 

Bud:      Teenage  dances  -  we  had  a  basketball  league,  we  had  instructional 

kinds  of  programs  -  b.isic  kinds  of  vocational  things  -  you  know,  one 
course  ^as  on  basic  electricity.    We  had  some  on  cooking  and  things  of 
Chat  nature.    Just  to  try  to  give  the  kids  some  other  oplportunities  - 
other  then  have  to  hang  o.ut  on  the  streets  and  getting  into  trouble. 
Those  were  some  of  the  obstacles. 

Eli:      Sure,  but  also  to  make  your  place  in  the  community  more  secure. 
Bud :      Right . 
Eli:      And  more  - 
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Bud:      Present  myself  as  a  person  interested  in  the  community,  interested  in 
the  kids  and  wanting  -to  do  my  share  up  front  >by  participating  actively 
and  thereby  developing  this  credibility  in  me, 

Eli:      So  you  responded  in  a  sexxse  with  involvement. 

Bud:      Active  involvement  -  it  had  to  be  visible  -  it  wasn't  just  behind  the 
scenes  kind  of  thinr;.    If  th^ere  were  delegations  that  had  to  be  formed 
I  was  part  of  that  delegation  if  we  went  to  ask  for  some  service.    When  . 
there  wr*;e  meetings  called  -  they  were  held  here,    I  was^a  part  of  that, 
I  migh*"  have  been  the  one  who  developed  the  agenda  or  was  the  facilitator 
of  the  meeting.    Participated  on  these  other  institutions'  governing  ^ 
bodies  -  leadership  groups,  whatever  they  had.    So  there  was  that  active 
thing  that  I  wanted  to  do  -  I  wanted  to  show  my  commitment  •  active 
participation  in  community  affairs, 

I 

Eli:      And  you  came  to  this  in  '73  -  you  came  that  this  was  the  way  you  had 

to  deal  with  the  situation  in  order  tc    -e  trusted  -  in  order  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  peopl^''^ 

Bud:      I  didr.'t  come  to  it  in  '72-1  realized  you  know  when  I  first  took 

over  the  helm  here  I  needed  to  be  active  in  community  affairs,,   I  knew 
back  at  that  time  I  wuld  attend  meetings  and  whatnot.     But  beginning 
'72- '73  when  more  of  the  initial  leadership  had  left  the  neighborhood 
I  felt  that  It  was  incumbent  on  me  to  be  more  assertive  and  to  take  a 
more  active  role  in  the  leadership,    Thqre  was  a  void  here  in  leadership, 

Eli:      Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  initially  you  were  possibly  more  responsive 
in  'a  sense  knd  the.^  after  you  began  to  see  or^focur>  in  on  the  problem 
you  began  to  initiare  - 

Bud:      Became  Jjore  directive  - 

Eli:  — ¥ftah^.^ght.    So  that  there  was  a  slight  transition,  \ 

Bud;      And  I  think  part  of  that  was  -  the  change  in  attitude  -  probably  came  from 
a  couple  ^£  different  sources  -  one  was  this  renewed  sense  of  confidence 
in  myself  -  another  was  the  fact  that  I  emerged  either  by  accident  or  by 
design  as  a  leader  in  the  community,  a  recognized  leader, 

Zlli      And  part  of  this  - 

Bud:      Of  course  there  were  no  others, 

Eli:      Part  of  thia  feeling  c^      about  because  of  the  feedback  you  received 
from  the  community,  fron-  your  staff,  from  the  people  downtown. 

Bud:      Tha^^^eling- of  confidence  in  myself, 

Eli:      And  you  began  to  get  a  sense  that  you  must  be  doing  something  right  - 
you  began  to  do  more  then  that  in  a  sense  -  to  feel  confident. 
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Bud;      At  the  beginning  when  you  get  criticized  -  you  are  not  really  sure 

whether  the  criticisms  are  valid  or. not  -  until  you  get  some  feedback. 


Eli:  Sure* 

Bud;      It  assures  you  that  you  weren't  so  bad  after  all-  it  was  probably 
somebody  ;naking  some  unfair  accusations  or  assessments. 

< 

Eli:      So  in  a  sense  you  really  learned  from  that  initial  period  and  you  began 
to  -  I  am  just  sort  of  thinking  outlou^  here  -  but  it  seems  as  though 
you  learned  from  the  initial  period  -  formulated  cer'tain  principles 
and  then  moved  on  those. 

Bud :  Right . 

Eli:  And  those  principles  perhaps  characterized  the  rest  of  your  - 

Bud:  My  style  of  administration  - 

Eli:  And  a  lot  of  that  style  emerged  from  your  initiation  in  a  sense. 

Bud:      Of  this  more  direct  leadership.    I  viewed  the  school  as  a  real  leader 
in  the  community.    With  all  that  change  that  was  occurring  I  didn't 
want  to^see  the  coimnunity  moving  in  a  direction  tfi^t  would  be  un- 
productive.   I. tried  the  best  I  could  to  help  steer  - 

Eli:  ;  So,  you  say  that  those  principles  did  emerge  after  you  were  initiated 
in  a  way.    What  kinds  of  things  happened  from  then  on  that  related  to 
those  earlier  views^that  you  gained?    What  specific  things  happened 
that  could  be  in  some  sense  a  reflection  of  your  learning  -  your 
'    experience  -  what  things  did  you  handle  -  what  problems  did  you  have 
that  you  had  to  rely  on  this  experience  - 


Well,  as  we  moved  into  those  early  '70s  -  some  of  the  other  pressures 
on  my  time  were  beginning  to  plateau  -  we  were  able  to  consolidate  our  - 
physiQal  operation  into  three  buildings  as  opposed  to  six  or  so.  We 
were  able  to  enjoy  this  new  facility  which  in  a  wa»/  was  regenerating  - 
you  know  it  took  away  some  of  the  other  problems  tliat  confront  an 
.  administrator  when  you  have  a  staff  th^it^ight  be  a  little  disgruntled 
because  the  facilities  are  not  right  -  you  know,  there  is  a  certain 
\    oew,  renewed  prid^  in  your  place  of  work  -  some  of  that  helps  you  out. 
\  Because  of  my  involvement  in  PASA  I  was  asked  to  serve  on  a  lot  of 
4  central-type  committees  -  you  know  we  dealt  With  issues  confronting 
principals  at  large.    I  became  more  aware  of  the  total  picture  here  - 
I  became  more  familiarized  with  the  innei?  workings  of  the  system  -  I 
became  acquainted  with  a  lot  of  people  -  people  became  acquainted  with 
me  -  I  was  asked  to  provide  a  lot  of  leadership  among  other  principals 
in  leadership  training  programs  -  I  was  considered  somewhat  of  an 
expert  in  the  area  of  curriculum  and  I  was  ask^d  to  do  you  know  training 
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of  teachers  -  it  seemed  like  over  these  years  that  my  reputation  was 
growing  you  know  as  a  competent  principal  -  people  w^re  a^ing  for  my 
advice  and  people  were  asking-  for  my  participation  in  leadJ&rship  kinds 
of  roles  and  all  of  that  was  reinforcing  you  know  one  thing  helped  the 
other  and  I  think  it  built  up  for  me  no  only  a  nice  ego  thing  fcut  it 
also  built  up  a  broad  respect  throughout  the  system  you  know  fdr  me  and 
that  was  something  else  that  made  me  feel  little  strong  and  powerful  - 
that  I  was  viewed  by  my  own  colleagues  as  somebody  who  bad  an  important 
message  in  different  areas  not  only  in  the  area  of  administration  but 
even  in  curriculum  -  my  st^ff  through  those  early  years  dei>eloped  a 
respect  for. me  because  I  think  in  j»any  ways  they  viewed  me  as  one  of  them 
as  their  colleague  somebody  who  wis  familiar  with  pedagogies,  familiar 
with  cirriculum  so  that's  the  image  I  wa^nted  to  protend  with  them  I 
ditln't    want  to  come  off  as  an  ajiminigitrator  -  I  wanted  to  come  off  as 
their  colleague  who  had  a  litile  bit  of  knowledge  about  the  craft  and 
could  be  a  help,  could  be  an  advisor  in  that  area. 

With- the  terms  which  you  felt  your^  staff's  view  of  you  was  changing 
or  their  points  of  view  - 

When  you're  first  assigned  to  a  place  you're  not  sure  how  the  staff 
perceives  you  and  yet  you  have  that  whole  thing  to  do  of  establishing 
a  good  relationship,  establishing  your  control  and  power  over  certain 
things.     I  sought  to  get  that  through  a  respect  through  an  area  of 
respect  for  my  work  as  first  of  all  as  the  head  teacher  and  that's  been 
another  one  of  those  things  that  I  said  before  that  I  resolved  and  I 
wanted  to  become  one  of  the  best' principals  in  the  city  by  also  establish- 
ing myself  as  the  head  teacher  in  school,  bei  ig  able  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  which  way  the  curriculum  should  go  ai*d  being  knowlegeable  of 
the  curriculum.    You  asked  abo^t  separate  instances,  there  were  instances 
when  members  of  my  staff  challenged  me  in  that  area  and  I  had  to  take 
steps  of  eit^ier  trying  to  reconcile  here  or  ask  them  to  leave  because 
through  this  program  that  I  talked  about  that  I  was  involved  in  this 
assertiveness  kind  of  a  thing  you  know  I  learned  that  if  I  felt  I  had 
a  program  that  I  wanted  to  initiate  and  we  came  to  loggerheads  then  a 
choice  had  to  be  made  either  we  go  with  my  program  or  yours  and  if  we  go 
with  yours  then  lX:an't  be  the  administrative  head  of  this  school 

Cap  you  talk  about  a  specific  instance  where  you've  had  to  come  to 
loggerheads  so  to  speak  -  you  had  to  assert  your  power  and  thereby 
remind  pther  people  who  was  in  charge  -  could  you  review  those? 

Sure.    That  has  helped  bring  the  others  in  line      I  had  a  teacher  who 
insisted  on  using  her  own  reading  material  - 

Oh  yeah  you  told  me  about  that  one.  ^ 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  whole  school  was  working  on  a  certain  plan 
Vhich  incorporated  the  use  of  the  particular  seric-S'but  despite  my 
requests  that  she  use  the  same  material  that  others  were  using  she 
persisted  in  usiiiig  her  own  stuff  -  even  tried  to  rally  the  parents  of 


of  the  kids  in  hei?  room  to  attack  me  as  being  insensitive  and  not 
providing  for  the  kids  the  best  possible  material  -  you  know  -  in  her 
eyes  and  I  had  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  that  lady  removed 
from  the  school  and  we  did* 

• 

What  year  was  that? 

That  was  like  '74  or  '75.     That  was  just  one  of  a  number  of  Instances 
where  I  had  to  - 

What  was  some  other  ones? 

Well  -  I  had  one  of  my,  one  of  the  perspns  who  shduld  be  a  key  person 
in  this  school  who  has  the  role  of  the  reading  teacher  was  a  -  you  know 
when  you're  one  of  the  key  members  of  the  school  the  others  look  at  you 
and  see  how  I'm  going  to  handle  that  situation  who  had  a  very  bad 
absentee  problem  -  I  had  to  take  steps  to^ have  her  removed  -  It*s  no 
easy  task  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  to  have  a  teacher  removed  -  they 
have  a  representative  moved  that's  pretty  powerful  and  yt>u  know  you  have 
to  really  follow  procedures  to  the  letter  -  other  teachers  for  one  reason 
or  another  were  creating  relationship  problems,  interrelationship 
problems,  employee  relationship  problems  -  I  had  to  take  steps  to  have 
them  removed  -  there  was  - 

So  that  accomplishment  really  enhanced  your  visibility  in  some  way  while 
people  perceed  you  ^s  a  powerful  person  - 

Exactly  -  or  a  person  who  can  get  things  accomplished  -  that's  in  the 
negative  -  its  positive  but  it's  still  in  the  exercise  of  power  -  that 
was  in  that  aspect.    There  were  other  excercises  in  power  where  I  was 
able  to  get  things  accomplished  for  the  school  -  you  know  -  more  pro-- 
gramst  more  benefits,  more  resources  through  these  contacts  that  I 
mentioned  I  was  able  to  get  for  the  school  funding,  involvement  in 
projects  which  also  gives  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  is  a  shaker  and  a 
mover  to  get  things  done    -  so  you  know  -  It*s  interesting  that  this 
lady  you  just  mentioned  is  a  lady  in  the  community  who  has  made  like 
a  180*  turn  in  relationship  to  her  attitude  toward  me  and  know  I  con- 
sider her  a  very  cooperative  person  somebody  who  is  very  willing  to 
go  along  with  my  wishes  and  you  just  heard  where  she  would  do  whatever 
I  said  -  you  know  -  as  far  as  the  job  is  concerned  which  I  think  is 
good. 

And  as  you  win  one  person  over  that  undoubtly  reverberates  - 
Right  * 

through  the  coipmunity  and  other  people  - 

One  of  the  most  powerful  things  her  as  far  as  the  image  of  the  school 
is  the  wor^.  of  mouth  transmission  over  the  years  we've  had  a  lot  of 
parents  working  in  the  school  as  aides,  volunteers  and  what  not  and 
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rtipir  eyewitness  statements  about  what  happens  in  school  -  its  a 
powerful  tool  -  you  know  -  and  this  particular  lady  is  an  influential 
lady,  she  has  like  a  quasi-political  role  in  the  community  and  she's  • 
able  to  talk  to  a  lot  of  people  -  you  know  -  and  I'm  sure  she's  giving 
them  pretty  positive  statements  about  the  school  and  likewise  these 
other  parents  you  know  have  been  talking  and  singing  the  praises  of  the 
school  which  has  a  way  of  winning^more  friends  and  regenerating  a  good 
image  -  our  enrollment  to  date  is  swelling  -  I  think  because  people  feel 
that  this  is  a  good  school  and  they  want  their  kids  come  here  -  so  in  . 
the  past  20  days  we've  admitted  33  new  kids  -  right  now  I  have  a  child 
sitting  out  there  -  you  heard  me 'talking  -  I'm  in  a  quandry  now  because 
physically  we  don't  have  a  desk,  we  don't  have  a  chair,  we  don't  have 
the  space  in  the  room-  to  put  more  kids  "^nd  that  is  not  only  complimentary 
to  me  its  complimentary  to  the  staff,  it's  good  for  the  morale,  its 
good  for  the  and  you  know  all  of  things  are  interrelated  so 

that  - 

And  that's  very  different  from  what  was  happening  in  the  very  beginning 
when  you  took  over  * 

In  the  very  beginning  we  were  admitting  kids  left  and  right  because  they 
were  moving  into  the  neighborhood  and  this  was  the  only  school,  now 
their  coming  into  the  school  as  a  matter  of  selection  and  choice  -  they 
had  no, choice  then  you  know  but  what  we  find  now  is  people  are  contriving 
ways  to  get  their  kids  in  here  you  know  saying  now  that  the  kid  is  living 
with  granflmom  or  the  kid  goes  over  to  his  babysitter  and  they  just  moved 
into  the  neighborhood  you  know  that  kind  of  stuff 

Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  you  achieved  this  kind  of  attractiveness' 
through  good  deeds,  good  performance  in  someway? 

I  would  like  to  think  that  and  you  know  I  think  that  to  a  great  extent 
it's  true  and  not  because  I'm  saying  it  but  because  I've  heard  through 
other  people  we've  gotten  commendations  of  one  sort  or  another  - 
there's  enough  evidence  from  visitors  |that  come  in  and  when  they  leave 
they  invaribly  m^ke  some  comment  about  the  nice  atmosphere  around  here 
our  scores  your  know  on  achievement  tests  seem  to  reflect  we '-re  doing 
alright  by  the  kids  - 

And  I  guess  the  track  record  in  terms  of  where  people  go  from  here  is 
p^e^ty  impressive* 

Righi^.    From  b\ir  last  year's  number  of  -  out  of  the  66  children  from 
*sixth\  grade  .gX^tduated  from  hex  last  year  over  50  of  them  weje  selected 
to  parti4*^^£e^in  alternative  model  of  the  school  that  parents  wanted 
them  to  go  to  which  depended  on  their  achievement  record  and  their 
attendance,  their  punctuality  you  know  and  their  past  history  at  the 
school  -  so  we  feel  good  about  that  you  know  our  track  record  was 
pretty  good.- 
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Eli:      You  evolved  into  it 

Bud:      We  evolved  into  it  -  at  the  beginning  as  I  mentioned  I  was  playing 

catch  up.    My  span  of  control  was  spread  over  So  many  different  sites 
and  I  found  myself,  at  that  time,  having  to  set  up  classes  at  a  rr.te 
of  a  class  a  month  -  when  that's  happening  you  can't  do  the  kind  of 
pre-planning  and  program  type  planning  that  you  would  like  to  Ho  be- 
cause now  you're  involved  in  more  survi?^l  kinds  of  things  but  as  a 
plateau  we  were  able  to  launch' out  now/ into  more  programmatic  areas  - 
~    I  set  for  myself  these  goals  of  persoifel  involvement,  commitment  and 
all  and  we  organize  our  program  to  implement  these  things  you  know  - 
I  wanted  the  school  to  really  reflect  a  community-type  school,  one  that 
voiced  having  the  concerns  of  the  community  at  heart,  responded  to  those 
concerns  as  best  we  could, *made  its  resources  available,  had  an  open 
door  policy  -  you  know  -  participated  myself  as  much  as  possible  on 
community  type  activities     my  staff,  as  we  grew  together,  they  wete  the 
kind  of  people  who  sensed  what  I  was  interested  in  and  were  able  to 
accommodate  those  things  and  those  who  couldn't  we  lost  them  on  the  way 
you  know  -  what  emetged  was  a  staff  that  was  pretty  "cohesive  in  its' 
attitude  towards  how  we  involved  parents,  how  we  deal  with  kids,  and 
what  are  my  interest  you  know  -  what  are  their  interests- 
Eli:      And  there's  no  mistake  — 
Bud:      No,  it's  pretty  up  front  and  clear 
Eli:      About  who  runs  the  school 
Bud:      It's  pretty  up  front  and  clear 
Eli:      How  the  school  should  be  run 

Bual     ^ How  the  school  should  be  run,  it's  pretty  up  front  and  clear  how  the 
school  should  be  run.     I  think  that  the  fact  that  we've  been  pretty 
much  together,  now,  you  know  those  who  are  here,  almost  fdx  the  entire 
length  of  my  stay  you  know  helps  because  now  they  have  a  o^ar^^der- 
standing  of  what  I'm  interested,  in  there's  no  mistake,  there^  a  high 
trust  level  between  us  -  all  that  supports  the  program  -  It's  not  some- 
thing that  could  really  be  defined  in  a  nutshell^Ou  know  -  it's  sojiething 
that  took  a  lot  of  energy  to  .accomplish  and  a  tremendous 

Eli:      Trial  and  error 

Bud:      trial  ani  a  persistence  you  know  ^ 

Eli:      But  you  had  a  principle  though,  I  mean  it  was  trial  and  error  that  you 

seemed  to  have  had  some  kind  of  principle       ^  \ 

Bud:  Oh  yeah,  I  was  operating  under  what  I  consider  to  be  an  administrative 
tenant  you  know  -  this  was  the  way  to  accomplish  something  but  I  one  * 
thing  you  have  to  do  is  persist  in  your  aim  whatever  it  is 
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Eli:      Accountability  seems  to  be  one  tne  mainstays  of  this,  accountability 
of  teachers  - 


Bud:      I  believe  in  providing  a  qualit>  service,  I  think  I  might  even  do  that 
to  a  fault  where  I  don't  hide  my  feelings  about  certain  things,  ifl  \. 
see  something  that's  not  gotng  right,  I  think  by  my  facial  expressions] 
first  I  show  that  I'm  not  happy  or  pleased  with  that  and  you  know  it's 
easy. for  people  to  know  exactly  how  I  feel  about  certain  things  because 
I  show  it  right  away 

Eli:      And  you're  able  to  do  something  about  it  - 

Bud:      Yeah  '  .  . 

Eli:      Which  is  very  important  in  this  whole  thing 

Bud:      Right,  I  think  that  people  respf^ct  and  they  know  that  if  one  of  the 

things  they  are  trying  to  do  is  please  me  in  many  ways  and  I  feel (good 
about  that  you  know  there's  thai  respect  for  m6  that  they  want  to  please 
me  •  I  think  that  part  of  that  respect  comes  out  of  the  feeling  that 
they  have  that  I'm  level  headed,  I'm  fair,  I  know  pretty  much  what  I'm 
talking  about,  that's  their  feeling  now  you  know  I'm  not  saying  this 
is  necessar  ily  true  -  I  do  feei  that  I'm  fair  but  by  my  leadership 
in  a  lot  of  these  citywide  committees  and  projects  they've  come  to  feel 
that  I'm  respected  and  that  I  could  be  a  help,i  could  be  a  leader  in  the 
field  of  the  program  and  curriculum  -  and  I  really  want  to  make  that 
point  that  the  thing  that  has  helped  me  develop  this  respect  with  my 
sta.f  iftr  the  fact  that  I've  been  very  active  in  the  curriculum  area  - 
^he  one  thing  that  was  hurting       at  the  beginning  was  that  X  couldn't 
clo  that  it  M9S  deterred  Ijy  the^ie  other  physical  kinds  of  constraints 
you  know  but  after  we  plateaued  in  those  you  know  '73,  '74  then  I  was 
able  to  get  back  to  my  real  interests,  my  real  love  is  in  the  area  of 
curriculum,  my  own  orientatioi*  as  a  teacher  has  been  in  that  area  and 
I  considered  myself  a  expert  in  the  area  of  curriculum  when  X  was  a 
teacher,  I  have  been  recognized  as  an  expert  teacher  -  that  began  my 
career  really  as  an  administrator  when  I  was  selected  by  the  superintendant 
to  be  a  collaborating  teacher  vho  in  essence  is  like  a  lead  teacher  to 
go  around  and  help  other  teachers  and  then  ftom  that  X  went  for  so«e 
training  in  a  special  program  which  even  heightened  my  expertise,  now 
I  was  a  specialist  in  this  'one  particular  program  - 

Eli:      And  you  probably  demonstrated  .this  to  the  faculty  now  and  then 

Bud:      Well,  through  -  let  me  give  you  a  instance  of  how  I  demonstrated  it  to 
the  faculty  -  Back  when  the  school,  this  new  building  first  opened, 
we  were  confronted  with  the  strike  at  the  same  time,  prior  to  that  we 
had  met  over  the  summer  to  discuss  .how  we  were  going  tc  make  our 
transition  from  the  old  building  into  the  new  building  and  what  they 
needed  to  do  -  so  there  was  a  whole  process  there  where  I  ^fis  meeting 
the  faculty  through  this  kind  of  process  or  this  assessment  of  steps 
we  should  take  and  I  had  to  be  a  leader  then  you  know  but  at  the  same 
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time  in  September  when  the  school  was  supposed  to  be  opened  we  wei'e 
confronted  with  a  school  system  strike  -*^at  that  time  many  of  the 
elementary  school  teachers  were  coming  in  few  people  were  staying  out 
on  the  picket  lines  but  the  sjchool  system  gave  permission  to  the  schools 
to  open  one  hour  later  to  allow  them  enough  tim^  to  assess  how  many 
teachers  they  had  and  get  ahead  on  things  and  then  open  it  for  the  kids 
at  10:00    well  that  time  between  say  8:45  and  10:00  was  time  I  could  use 
as  an  administrator  for  whatever  purposes  I  wanted     Well  I  had  most  of 
my  staft  showing  up  so  there  wasn't  a  problem  of  not  enough  coverage  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  for  the  kids  so  I  took  advantage  of  these  one 
hour. and  15  minute  early  times  to  provide  the  9taff  development  program 
for  my  teachers  and  I  did  that  for  a  couple  of  reasons;  one  was  to  get. 
them  equipped  to  maybe  implemant  this  when  the  kids  did  come  back;  the 
other  was  to  take  their  focus  away  from  the  strike  a.nd  have  us  concentrate 
on  more  pleasant  kinds  of  things  which  really  accomplished  that  it  also  ' 
asserted  that  I  do  have  a  message  in  area  curriculum  and  that  I  was  able 
to  demonstrate  my  expertise  - 

Eli:      You  care  about  that 

Bud:      Well,  not  only  do  I  care  about  that  but  the  kinds  of  activities  I  engage 
them  in,  the  kind  improvisation  that  was  being  transmitted  wa^  valuable 
stuff  for  them  and  that  helped  increase  their  respect  for  me  in  the 
area  of  curriculum  I'm  talking  about 

Eli:      That  seems  so  kiy  in  running  a  school,  that  the  principal  has  to  be 

respected  by  his  staff  and  by  the  stu'  ents  and  if  that  respect  is  not 
forthcoming  there  is  talk  behind  his  Jack  and  this  and  that,  if  if.... 

Bud:      Tnere  is  only  going  to  be  talk  behind  -his  bacK 

«  * 

Eli:      Well,  I  mean  really  negative  stuff,  real  dissention 

Bud:      Right,  but  the  dissension  is  in  this  school  anyway  is  not  any  great 

dissension  it's  always  going  to  be  something  but  you  mentioned  an  important 
thing,  it  represents  -  the  thing  that  I  notice  that  hfis  happened,  years 
ago  when  I  was  a  teacher,  I'm  going  into  the  50' s  you  know  even  before 
that,  the  principal  represented  an  authority  person  just  because  of  his 
role,'  just  because  of  the  title  that  was  put  on  him  you  know  and  he  hau 
power,  he  had  control  over  the  various  aspec^  just  because  of  that 
title,  regardless  of  what  personal  attributeAof  that  title  you  know  - 
with  the- advent  of  the  unions  and  all  of  these  advocacy  groups  and 
there  are  so  many  ,other  power  influences  around  you  no  longer  can  rely 
on  just  the  title  you  have  to  back  it  up  with  something  and  you  have  to 
•back  it  up  with  a  lot  of  personal  kinds  of  attributes  you  know  -  particularly 
skill  in  communicating,  the  ability  to  be  assertive,  the  ability  to  feel 
powerful  to  te  able  to  first  of  all  interpret   'here  you 'can  get  the  power 
out  of  what  little  power  there  is  there  and  how  you  can  get  control  ovet 
that  you  know 
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-  Uauld_jlt  be  fair  to  say  that  if  you  had  not  felt  approval  coining  from 
the  people  dovntown^and  80M^ways~a  coming  from  the  faculty  and 

the  parents,  you  would  not  have  been  as  confident,  you  would  not  have 
been  as  forthright  perhaps  in  your  demeanor  and  your  ahd 
you  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  operate  really  so  you  really  needed  that 
positive  feedback  and  support  and  that  helped  you  in  your  role  as 
principal 

r 

Bud:      There  was  no  question  that  that  was  an  important  thing  for  me  to  have  at 
that  time,  in  fact,  I  don't  know  if  I  mentioned  this  to  you  before  I 
wes  being  asked  to  assume  the  principalship  of  another  school  a  kind  of 
elite  school  you  know  in  the  city  by  the  Home  and  School  Association 
of  that  school  and  the  staff  of  that  school  that  was  the  school  where  I 
had, been  a  teacher,  that  was  just  about  this  time  when  here  at  this 
school  I  was  coming  under  attack  and  those  people  there  wanted  me 
dssparately  you  know  and  making  overtures  to  get  me,  had  even  gone  to 
the  step  of  contacting  administration,  expressing  their  interest  in  that  „ 
making  all  the  necessary  moves  and  political  contacts  to  assure  that, 
I  had  an  Interview  with  the  supetintendent  of  that  district  and  you  know 
at  that  time  I  told  them  I  would  have  takea  it  ha<f  circumstances  been 
different  but  I  saw  what  was  happening  here  as  a  challenge  for  me 
personally  and  I  didn't  want  to  walk  away' from  this  and  make  it  appear 
to  my  staff  and  the  community  here  that  I  Was* abandoning  my  responsi- 
bilities, I  felt  right  in  what  I  was  doing.  I  felt  that  I  was  really 
asserting  the  position  thatl  had  to  defend  -  I  didn't  want  to  make  it 
appear  like  I  was  walking  away  from  all  th.it  you  know  I  turned  down  that 
opportunity  but  I  was  reassured  by  the  fact  that  the  real  people  involved 
with  the  school  here  were  not  attacking  me  it  was  really  these  outsiders  - 

Eli:      That  must  have  been  a  very  important  time,  what  year  -was  that?  That  was 
^  ♦  a  very  important  incident  - 

Bud:  You  know  I  have. the  newspaper  clippings  at  home  where  they  might  make 
iateresting  reading  you  know  -  I  often  think  of  it,  it  was  roughly  in 
•70,  '71, 


Eli: 
Bud: 
Eli: 


I  see 


Bud: 


Just,  my  first  year  here  I  was  appointed  .here  '69  '  • 

That^  might  have  been  very  important  for  your  later  success  really  be- 
cai^e  at  that  time  you  had  to  make  a  choice  and  the  community  had  to 
m^e  a  choit:e,  it  was  a,  real  educational  process  perhaps  for  them  and 
fc  r  you  -  , 

They  showed  their  support  in  me,  they  made  a  choice  in  my  favor  so  I 
felt  it  would  be  encumbered  on  me  to  stick  with  them 


Eli:      So  that  was  an  important  juncture 
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Bud: 


Bud: 


Eli: 
Bud: 

4 

Eli: 
Bud: 


Right  and  what  1  often  thing  of  is  in  this  decade  I've  gone  from  one 
type  of  an  article  about  me  in  the  newspapers  which  is  really 

You  can  tell  me  about  that  on^^ther  advantage,  want  to  get  one  otiier 
major  event'that  was  aJ0Jk&^of.  a  milestone  you  say  - 

The  one  I  was  just  talking  about  that  in- 

to a  big  thing  you  know,  .it  shouldn't  have  but  it  dixi,  mostly  because 
these  two  Mothers  who  hSd  not  gotten  their  way  then%;ent  to  seek  help 
from  these  other  advocates  from  outside  the  system  and  then  it  became 
a>very  big  thing  they  went  to  the  superintendent,  they  went  to  the 
Board,  they  put  articles'  in  the  paper,  they  picketed  around  the  school 
all  that  nastvy  kind  of  stuff  something  similar  to  what  was  happening 
at  Harrity  -  they  didn't  close  down  the  pperatiqn  because  my  ceachers 

But  it  was  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  you 

An  attempt  to  get  rid  of  me  after  they  came  with  these  demands  which  I 
responded  to  in  a  way  that  pleased  them,  then  they  moved  their  attacks 
on  to  me  with  the  objective  of  getting  me  out  and  getting  their  way 

Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  the  eyes  of  the  community  and  the  faculty, 
the  staff — you  were  the  central  figure 

I  was  the  central  figure,  I  was  the  one  coming  under  attack,  my  name 
was  the  one  band^ied  about,  the  criticisms  were  then  made  of  me  and  these 
other  teachers  but  I  was  the  issue  there,  it  wa^sn't  the  program,  I  was 
the  issue  and  I  think  having  come  through  that  successfully  made  every- 
one Ground  me  who  knew  about  the  situation  feel  good  and  confident  that 
we  were  winners  we  were  vicxors  and  that  -  v 


Eli:      After  that 


Bud: 
Eli: 

Bud: 

Eli: 
Bud: 


My  stock  went  up 

Some  people  who  have  possibly  under 
line  -  ^ 


whatever  probably  feel  in 


Well,  this  lady  that  we  were  talking  about  wanted  to  know  should  I  take 
my  -kid  home  or  leave  him  here  was  one  those  people  who  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line  ^  > 

So  the  learning  of  the  social  learning  process  by  the  community  as  well 
as  for  your  staff  and  sdud^ts 

Another  big  milestone  that  1  mentioned  was  in  the  school,  we  didn't  just 
get  this  new  school  by  accident,  there  was  a  very  active  campaign  on 
my  part  and  the  part  of  the  Home  and  School  Association  at  the  time  to 
get  the  Board  to  see  the  need  in  this  school  and  that  met  my  going  through 
the  neighborhood  with  a  bull  horn  in  a  car  I  had  the  school =bullhorn 
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*      out  the  window  \)f  the  car  telling  the  people  come  on  to  the  meeting, 
we  made  several  presentations  to  the  Board,  we  sent  delegations  you 
know  I  was  a  part  of  that  to  go  to  talk  to  people  downtown  to  get  them 
see  that  we  needed  a  new  school  -  ^o  that* was  another  milestone  and 
that  was  another  -  do  you  know  what  it's  like  to  win  for  a  cotmnunity^ 
a  brand  new  building?    Well,  you  know  you  have  an  old  dilapidated 
building  right?    because  of  your  -efforts, . and  because  of  your 
.carapagning,  you  know  you  wind  up  with  a  new  building  -  now  I  was  here 
in,  I  started  here  in  August  of  '  b9  -  we  occupied  this  building  in  73 
it  was  a  victory,  it  was  an  accomplishment,  you  want  to  look  like  a 
shaker  and  a  mover,  Jesus  Christ f  you'v-  got  a  whole  new  building  you 
know  a  whole  new  sAool  -  that's  got  to  be  another  feather  in  your 
hat^  you  know  -  ^ 

Eli:      Thare\/as  those  two  major  accomplishnents 

Bud:     'Yeah,  on  the  one  hand,  I  defeated  my  opposition  on  the  other  had  I  won 

for  the  neighborhodd  a  brand  new  facility  and  the  next  when  these  other 
pressures  and  some  of  these  other  pressures  subsidecj 

Eli:      Ycu  began  to  include  the  community  more 
Bud:      The  we  were  able  to  do  programs 

Eli:      To  show  them  that  this  was  really  theirs,  which  allowed  them  to  feel 
hey  this  guy  is  really  on  our  side  \ 

Bud:      They  shared  in  the  cake  we  got  you  know  -  we  got  * ais  cake  now  it's 

ours^  let's  enjoy  it,  let's  utilize  it,  let's  be  a  part  of  it  and  all 
the  things  we  did  from  then  on  were  making  the  school  a  part  of  thiS 
community 

Ell:      Open  to  the  community  - 

Bud:      Open  to  thq  community,  part  of  setting  the  direction  in  which  the 

connnunity  should  go  you  know,  'seeking  additional  services,  not  jusft, 
limiting  ourselves  to  what  was  happening  in  the  school  but  being 
involved  in  what  w£ffe  going  on  outside,  promoting  certain  kinds  of 
projects,  bringing  in  councllwan,  bringing  in  politicians,  bringing  in 
the  police  whoevir,  the  crime  prevention  network,  bringing  them  all  in 
to  try  to  look  at  some  big  problems  around  here  we  have  a  stake  in, 
I  could  have  locked  the  door  an*  said  we  are  only  concerned  with  the 
elementary  kids,  but  we  weren't  -  we  gave  awards  to  kids  from  all  the 
schools  in  this  district  for  sports  accomplishments  you  know  -  we  ^ 
bought  them  here,  I  don't  know  if  you've  ever  heard  of  Gene  Banks,  he  s 
an  outstanding  basketball  pleyer  from  West  Philly  -  we  had  little  kids 
from  all  the  schools  who  had  distinguished  themselves  -  they^  came  here, 
we  gave  them  awards  -  we  called  them  the  annual  Shprtridge  "  Schwartz 
award.     Just  a  way  of'  recognizing  kids  you  know  so  wc  went  beyond  the 
walls  of  our  school  to  create  this  image  of  interest  in  the  lifestyle 
in  the  community  - 
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Ooe  of  the  questions  and  that'll  be  the  last  one,  how  do  you   '^el  about 
being  interviewed? 

About  being  interviewed? 

Yeah^  about  being  interviewed 

I'dun'*-  feel  any  insecurity  about  it,  I  feel  ^-Mifident  enough  in  myself 
to  not  feel  threatened  in  anyway.     I  hope  that  you  know  what  1  am  g  ving 
is  of  value  -  one  of  my  concerns  is  what  the  hell  kind  of  importance 
can  yu  Inalce"  out  of  this  you  know  for  you  I  hope  that  the  message  is 
valuable  for  you  and  you're  an  eaj^  guy  to  talk  to  -  so  that  there' 3  no 
problem  -  I  like  the  opportunity  to  share  some  of  these  things  -  You 
know  right  now  a  lot  of  this  is  reflective  -  it  might.be  good  for  a 
principal  to  have  somebody  like  this  whey  would  be  there  all  the  time 
so  you  can  bounce  these  things  off  and  just  talk  about  them  you  know  - 
without  being  judgemental  you  know  which  is  good  -  if  I  go  anyv  >re  and 
talk  to  even  my  colleagues  they're  going  to  mpke  some  judgement  lich 
bjmetiroes  would  inhibit  a  person  from  going  in  the  first  place  r  ing 
I  don't  vant  to  be  criticized.     You're  not  into  rhat  you're  jusf 
receiving  you  know  I'm  just  getting  it  off  my  chest  as  administ.  .tors 
we  don't  have  this  luxury  all  the  Mme^  which- might  be-something  Interesti 
in  fact  I  think  it  might  be  an  area  where  the  university  and  the  schools 
can  get  off  on  a  kind  of  cooperative  enterprise  where  periodically  you 
Tinow  we  can  get  together  just  to  rap  without  there  being  necessarily 
anything  more  done  with  thaK  other  than  an  opportunity  to  care 
So  far  as  being    ntervlewed  I  feel  good  about  it  you  know  I  feel  like 
you  know  gee  this  is  c^eat,  how  often  does  tb^s  happen  to  a  guy  who 
is  interested  in  in  what  we  did  and  to  want  to  know  a  lot 

^bout  it,   I  feel  sorry  for  you  (laugh)  your* re  che  man  who  has  to  listen 
uo  all  this 

No,  No,  this  is  fascinating,  it  really  is,  so  much  that  I've  learned 
from  this. 

We're  talking  about  a  dozen  years  of  happenings,  that's  a  hell  of  a 
contact,  it's  a  hell  of  a  culture 

I  think  we've  put  togethei:  in  some  sense,  even  Lf  we're  a  little  bit 
va    le  kind  of  formula,  I  mean  for  it  not  for  success  for  tips  for 
manager  situations  But  we'll  see  as  we  go  on  with 

it.     Yon've  realLy  dorte  a 

One  thing  that  I've  always  felt  was  an  important  element  with  the  element 
of  time  and  maybe  we  don't  have  that  luxury  all  t^e  time,   like  I  said 
that  ffrst  year,  what  the  hell,  I  wasn't  there  long  '-nough  over  there 
getting  kicked  in  the  backsid     "  didn't  have  time  to  demonstrate  my 
capabilities,  that's  an  impot   .at  tling  that  a  person  is  given  enough 
time  to  demonstrate  -  1  really  think  thi .  tine  is  important  to  for 
getting  to  the  point  where  you  can  then  is  tart  making  an  impact  on  the 
program  -  my  product  is  really  the  program  -  If  I  can't  develop  the  ' 
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pi;'Ogram  and  impijment  it  and  sell  the  program  the  way  I  want  it,  then 

I'm  not  a  leader,  I'm  Just  responding  to  what's  happening  -  I  have  to 

be  a  strategist  and  part  of  that  is  given  enought  time  to  do  It  in  a 

way  that  can  be  absorbed  readily  by  the  staff  -  another  part  of  that 

is  being  able  to  have  an  ay^areness  of  all  the  things  that  influence  my 

moving  in  a  direction  I  want  to  go  into-  and  I  think  that  time  helps 

me  there'  you  know  you  just  come  into  the  situation  you  know  you  don't 

know  all  the  -  over  the  ten  or  twelve  ypars  T  could 

pretty  much  identify  what  I  think  I  would  be  careful  of,  who  should  I 

touch  base  with  -  I've  been  lucky,  I've  been  able  to  do  that  you  know, 

some  guys  might  find  themselves  in  a  situation  where  their  personal 

problems  they  can't  so  people  do  ' ' t  want  to  -  I  said 

before  I've  attended  night  meetings  religiQusly,    i  attended  some  on 

Sundays  church  -  If  you're  in  a  kind  of  personal  situation 

do  uhat,  then  you  have  to  find  a  different  way  -  I  think  the  key  thing  . 

is  making  yourself  visible  -  you  have  to  come  off  as  a  guy  who  is  making 

a  tremedous  '      -  if  you  ask  the  people  here  I  think  they 

woi  he's  a  hell  of  a  busy  person  you  know  -  I  want  that 

image  -  I'll  not  walk  down  the  hall  empty  handed  -  I'll  walk  down  the 

hall  carrying  something  even  if  I'm  just  going  to  the  toilet  but  I'm 

carrying  a  pierce  of  paper  -  it*  s  important  for  people  to  see  that  you're 

always  working  and  it's  important  to  see  what  time  you  come  to  school  - 

it's  important  that  they  feel  that  they  can  come  to  you  and  in  someway 

y^ur're  going  to  carry  t^eir  problem  one  step  forward 

otherwise  you're  not  a  person  *  I've  found  that 

over  these  years  now,  these  past. five  years  people  are  coming  to  me  with 

other  kinds,  of  problems  and  not  the  school's  -  who  do  I  go  tc   see  about  finding 

a  nursing  home  for  my    -  - 

You're  a  knowledgeable  person 

Yeah,  in  other  words  they  feel  like  a  leader  -  I  have  knowledge,   1  have 
contacts 

A  resource  person 

How  can  you  get  this  family  out  of  here  because  they  are  a  bad  family  in 
the  neighborhood  -  dope  addicts  and  that  kind  of  stuff  -  I  don't^  know 
how  you  get  that  other  than  you  know  what  the  hell  I've  been  doings-  just 
tryin;         be  responsive  -  I  listen  to  people  -  I  leave  my  door  open 

Will  you  enjoy  a  reputation  for  that 

Yes,  I  conscious  that  everything  is  related  to  the  image  and  I  wanted 
that  good  image  -  whatever  I  do  -  ^   wever  I  do  it  that's  always  in  the 
back  of  my  mind  -  some  disfavor  or  some  kind  of  claim 

One  thing  I've  always  wanted  to  do  but  never  had  enough  resource  to 
really  go  on  an  active  program  of  keeping  the  media  informed  of  what  we're 
doing  -  you  can't  do  it  -  you  can  do  a  little  bit  -  that's  important  to 
find  a  devices  by  which  to  funnel  stuff  out  -  we  rely  by  word  of  mouth 
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'    which  is  effective 
Eli:      Very  effective  -  for  the  local  community 

Bud:      For  the  local  community  you  know  some  ways  it  works  out  -  I  don't  know 
another  milestone  -  I  don't  know  if  you  know  but  another 

one  was  getting  involved  with  and  Dr,  Votel  in  the 

The  Program  was  a  program  designed  to  get  parents  involved  in 

assisting  their  children  in  pre-reading  kinds  of  activities  -  creating 
a  literate  environment  -  the  design  of  the  program  was  that  they  the  parents 
would  come  here  every  week,  at  night  every  Thursday  evening  and  Mort 
Votel    had  his  dragon  students,  some  60  of  them  come  here  •  they  would 
get  their  ^course  instruction  here  and  following  that,  they  would  tutor 
these  parents  -  one-to-one  basis  -  the  design  was  that  one-third  would 
work  with  one  of  the  staff  people  recent  graduate  students  in  the  presence 
of  their  child  and  then  the  staff  person  demonstrated  some  activity  or 
technique  and  then  the  parent  was  supposed  to  replicate  that  in  the 
presence  of  the  staff  person  and  then  they  were  given  the  materials  and 
whatever  they  needed  to  go  home  and  continue  that  through  the  week  and 
the  next  week  they  came  back  for  the  same  thing  -  well  after  a  couple 
of  weeks  the  reception  was  so  great  for  that  that  our  numbers  doubled 
.so  that  every  staff  persorf  had  to  take  a  couple  parents  -  not  only  were 
they  bringing  one  child  -  it  was  originally  intended  for  the  first 
graders  or  kindergarteners,  now  they  were  bringing  any  of  the  children 
all  the  children  they  had,  some  were  cider  and  that  continues  in  the 
whole  year  -  that  was  1976  now  I  was  here  physically  seeing  that  all 
the    nysical  things  were  attended  to  -  we  have  practically  a  whole 
night  school  operating  you  know  every  Thursday  night  a  lot  of 
involve  it  was  opportune  for  them  -  the  supper  dishes  were  done  -  they 
can  come  and  spend  a  couple  of  hours  a  weeH  -  that  left  us  ,  '''^ft  the 
parents  anyway  with  a  good  tadte  in  their  mouth  for  what  w4  woald  be 
willing  CO  do  -  some  of  my  teachers  even  got  involved  -  none  6f  this  was 
for  pay  or  anything,  all  volunteer  and  the  kids  began  to  demonstrate 
some  improvement  in" the  day  school  that  high  school  teachers  began  to 
look  as  this  as  something  positive  too,  the  parents  looked  at  it  as 
something  great  -  we  even  had  a  graduation  ceremony  at  the  end  where  we 
.  gave  each  parent  a  diploma  that  we  made  up  -  so  this  was  another  milestone 
'  this  was  another  good  thing  we  demonstrated  -  demonstration  of  a  real 
commitment  to  wanting  to  get  our  kids  improved  and  to  help  patents  -  now 
those  parents  became  spokespersons  -  we  had  apostles  now,  we  had  120 
apostles  who  went  around  and  the  second  year  that  we  did  it  we  had  like 
300  parents  coming  from  some  other  school  districts  you  know  we  had. 
people  who  had  heard  about  in  other  schools  and  they  wanted  it  replicated 
in  their  Schools  -  the  third  year  that  was 

so  by  this  means  the  word  was  spread  about  the  ^ood  things  that  were 
happening  here  and  to  me  there  is  no  better  d  /ice  then  word  to  word 
not  the  mouth  dissemination  of  information  you  know  -  buddy  talks  to 
buddy  and  our  reputation  broaden  that  way  and  we  were  fortunate  then 
in  being  recoj^nized  were  some  positive  a^l  thoj^e  things  con-* 

tributed  to  our  enjoying  a  good  image  -  ancf  with  Dell  Heinz  around 
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the  same  time  '76  or  '77  we  began  to  talk  about  some  other  connections 
with  the  university;  one  of  my  concerns  and  I  expressed  it  to  more  and  more 
until  we  reached  to  Dell  was  in  this  whole  area  of  really  getting  to 
do  some  studies  about  the  neighborhood  so  we  can  make  our  program  more 
responijive  to  the  needs  you  know  we  got  Into  this  ethnographic  monitoring 
projects  where  we  brought  in  key  people  in  the  community  first  to  talk 
with  them  about  how  they  felt  about  this  whether  we  could  count  on  their 
cooperation,  there  Was  a  dialogue  between  the  people  from  the  university 
and  the  people VS)m  the  conimui;Uty  and  the  people  from  the  school  Jt's 
like  a  three-way  partnership  there  and  from  that  we  developed  this 
ethnographic  monitoring  project  which  really  was  JntenJed  to  even  be 
more  responsive  to  but  what  peopxe  see  is  that 

wfe  are* providing  services  -  we  go  beyond  -  we're  engaging  the  resources 
of  university' to  help  us  and  if  people  see  that  it  helps  our  image  it 
helps- create  a  real  positive  attitude  about  this  place  so  there  have 
been  a  lot  of  particular  instances  -  I  can  go  through  my  calendai  and 
if  you  want  a*  chronology  to  pinpoint  dates 

Eli:      Actually  we  covered  that  middle  ground 
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It  became  ray  goal.    It  became  my  personal  goal  to  really  get 
a  lot  of  parental  involvement,  parental  support.    And  that  has 
been  my  objective,  you  know,  these  years.    And  to  constantly  do 
things  that  would  make  the  parents  develop  a  very  wholesome 
attitude  about  the  school,  a  good  image  for  the  school,  and 
that  has  been,  my  objective.    And  that's  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the    past  five  years  we've  developed  tSiis  very  close  relation- 
ship with  Penn  in  trying  to  implement  the  PCR  program,  you 
know.     It  was,  you  know,  it  %Jas  in  some  respects  even  viewed 
as  a  way  of  improving  the  image  of  the  school  as  much  as 
improving  the  achievement  of  the  kids,  you  know.    And  festering 
good  public  relations  with  the  community.    And  a  lot  of  that 
has  developed  as  of  ptesent. 

How  do, you  go  about  doing  yoir  daily  thing  around  the  school? 
What's  a  typical  day  like  for  you?  • 

I  don't  think  there  is  a  typical  day.    What  I  always,  my  ideal, 
has  always  been  to  try  and  get  as  much  time  in  the  classroom 
as  possible.    But  that  seems  to^be  an  impossibility.    At  best 
what  I've  been  able  to  do  would  be  to  b^ock  out  a  Thursday 
morning  and  not  accept  any  calls  and  any  interruptions  and 
spend  all  Thursday  morning  making  my  long  commitments  to 
teachers.    On  any  givo^n  H-y,  my  day  starts  out  a  quarter  to' 
eight  in  the  morning  when  I  get  to  school.    I  make  a  pr6^ 
liminary  check  of  the  building,  touch  base  with  the  custodian 
to  see  if  he  has  anything  he,  you  know,  wants  tp  tell  me  about 
the  security  of  the  building  of  anything  that  might  have 
happened  over  night.    Then  go  over  to  my  office  and  I  make  my 
calls,  .whatever  calls  I  can  make  at  that  time  because  soon 
after  eight  o'clock  you  start  getting  an  awful  lot  of  inquiries 
from  parents  by  telephone  about  whether'  this  or  that  thing  is 
going  to  be  happening  at  school  that  particular  day,  you  know, 
and  special  trips  and  programs'  or  whatnot.     So,  starting  at 
eight  o'clock  you  pretty  much  become  responsive  to  what's 
liappening  from  parent  inquiries,  parent  visits  to  the  school, 
that  kind  of  thing.    That's  up  until  a  quarter  to  nine.  You 
know,  meanwhile  teachers  are  coming  in,  you're  greeting 
teachers,  you're  givit.^  little  banter  with  teachers  in  order 
to  keep  their  spirits  up,  I  think.     Then  a  quarter  to  nine  we, 
all  during  this  time,  between. terf  after  eight  and. a  quarter  to 
nine  the  children  are,  som*>  children  are  eating  breakfast  so  I 
might  go  there  and  visit  with  them  or  see  how  that's  going. 
Then  at  a  quarter  of  nine  th'      lildren  are  expected  to  lineup 
in  the  yard  to  come  intp  t         ading.     So  I'll  be  out  in  the 
yard  at  that  time,  you  know,  general  overall  supervision  along 
with  my  staff  members  and  that  usually,  that  generally  takes, 
for  them  to  Come  in,  for  all  of  our  kids  to  come  in,  that 
generally  takes  until  about  nine  o'clock.     By  the  time  they 
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file  in,  meanwhile.  If  I  see  some  parents  about  the  yard,  I'll 
go  over  and  chat  with  them  and,  you  know,  ask  them  something 
ftbout  the  school.    It  wad  at  one  of  these  kinds  of  informal 
meetings  with  parents  that  the  idea  came  up  to  start  an 
exercise  club  of  paVents,  you  know.    Initially  what  I  had 
thought  was  it  would  be  nice  for  us  to  have  one  day  a  week 
when  the  parents  could  come  in  and  just  have  a  fireside  chat 
with  the  principal.    It  started  out  that  way.    Then  after  two 
or  three  sessions  like  that  I  said.  Look,  we  have  a  nice 
little  group  here,  and  the  school  district  has  the  capacity  to 
provide  any  kiM  oS  program,  you  know,  if  you  get  a  group  of 
people  who  are    Vterestedin  a  specific  program,  they  U  pro- 
vide the  training  for  it.    Is  there  anything  yovf  would  like? 
And  they  suggested  they  would  like  to  have  a  slimnastics 
class.    And  so  we  arranged  for  that  and  to  it  started  right 
awa"  I  conducted  the  class  for  the  first  two  or  three  sessions 
myself.    I  was  the  gym  teacher.    And  we  *Ld  it  at  a  time  when 
the  gym  was  available,  early  in  the  morning,  you  know,  before 
.  the  the  gym  got  started.    And  we  ran  It  that  way  until  I  found 
a  leader  from  among  the  mothers  who  had  been  a  YWCA  teacher 
herself  and" she  took  over  the  leadership.     And  that  persisted 
for  two  years. 

Eli:        Did  she  get  paid  for  that? 

5uJ:       No.'  This  is  all  voluntary.    In  fact,  what  they've  done,  this 
group  has  done,  is  they  have  conducted  some  fashion  shovs, 
some  dances  and  with  the  proceeds  they've  given  gifts  to  the 
school.    Soi  you  know,  it's  helped  us  out  that  way  too.  But 
it's  done  something  else.     It's  kept  a  communication  liiik 
open  on  a  daily  >asis  with  parents/   And  it  made  available  to 
us  a  ready  supply  of  parents  if  we  need  them  for  help  around 
the,  school. 

Eli:       So  there  are  latent  advantages  to  this?    Did  you  think  of  this 
as  you  were  suggesting  it  in  any  way  or  was  it  .  .  . 

aa-       When  I  was  suggesting  It  I  was  thinking  of  in  strictly  a 
communication  aspect  of  having  people,  giving  people  an, 
opportunity  to  discuss  their  concerns  about  the  school,  making 
inputs,  a  way  that  we  would  deal  with  things  in  the  preventive 
measure  before,  you  know,  parents  would  have  to  come  in  in  a 
hot  way. 

Eli:       But  comaunication  was  one  of  the  main  concerns? 

Ihat  was  my  primary  concern.    And  this  was  just  a.  little 
gimmick  so  to  speak  of  getting  that  to  come  about,  you  know, 
one  that  was  satisfactory.    So  it,  we  have  a  group  of  twenty 
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ur  so  parents  who  come  in  in  the  mornings.    They  walk  their  - 
kids  to  school  and  after  the  kids  come  in  then  they  go  to  the 
gym  for  a  half  hour,  they  have  calisthenics  and  afterwards  if 
there's  some  little  chore  we  need  done, 4 ike  folding  papersf  or 
whatever,  counting  out. things,  they  hang  around  and  help  us 
out.    And;  as  I  said  before,  you  know,  in  gratitude  for  our 
letting  them  use  the  building,  they've  conducted  some  programs, 
some  money  fund  raising  programs  to  try  to  pay  us  back.  So 
that's  been  a  helpful  thing  and  that  all  fits  in  with  my 
objective  of  promoting  close  school-parent  relations  and 
involvement. 

Eli:       Involvement  of  the  community  and  the  school.    It  strikes  me 
that  the  school  is  much  more  than  just  school.     It's  a 
neighborhood  institution. 

GuJ*.       It's  a  meeting  place.    Actually  "tn  the  space  of  all  that 

change  that  was  taking  place,  it's  the  only  institution  that 
hasn't  changed,  you  know,  it's  persisted  through  that. 
Basically  the  same.    I  mean  the  administration's  been  the 
same,  out  teachers  have  been  basically  the  same,  you  know, 
all  through  these  ten  years.    So,  in  many  respects  it  repre.- 
sents  the  only  lasting  institution  that's  persisted  through 
those  ten  years  of  change.    And  even  the  churches,  as  I've 
said  before,  have  changed  denominations,  they've  changed 
le.idership.    The  businesses  have  changed  and,  you  know,  the 
political  organization  has  changed.  ^ 

Eli-      And  people  are  much  more  defensive  in  the  neighborhood  generally 
it  seems  from  what  you've  told  me.    The  community  itself  is 
really  .  .  /  but  I  imagine  the  school  has  become  somewhat  more 
defensive*,  too,  in  terms  of  like  guarding  itself  from  the 
outside  and  security. 

fiud;      Yes,  I  tiJ-nk  the  school  has  dealt  with  reality,  you  know. 

The  neighborhood  was  rampaged  by  gangs  and,  you  know,  there 
was  a  lot  of  problems  that  way  before  and  in  response  to  that 
we  wanted  to  make  the  school  as  safe  refuge  as  possible.  And 
those  are  precautions  we've  taken.    Not  that  we've  been 
victimized  but  we- don't  want  to  be  victimized. 

Eli:       Refuge.    That's  an  interesting  word. 

I  see  us  as  a  refuge  for  the  community  too  because  so  many  of 
the  things  that  people  want  in  their  neighborhood  they  seem  to 
' come  to  the  school  first  to  find  out  how  we  should  go  about  it 
you' know.    Our  very  last  campaign  was  to  get  another  crossing 
•  guard  ane  1  got  a  committee  together  of  interested  mothers. 

1  made  sure  they  were  all  female  because  the  man  we  were  going 
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to  see  was  male  and  we  went  up  to  see  Wilson  Goode,  the  city 
managing  director,  and  you  know,  I  made  sure  I  brought  a 
pregnant  mother  along  with  me  too  so  that's  the  degree  to 
which  I  will  try  tp  preplan  you  know,  but  they  do  come  tc  the  ' 
school  because  they  think  the  school  shows  them  a  sensible  way 
of  doing  It  and  gets  results. 

The  school  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  rock  in  the  community.  A  pillar 
Yes  it  is.  . 

Support  in  the  community  Itself  where  people  come  to  iti  seeking 
Advice  and  refuge. 

Advice,  refuge.  Information,  all  this.    It's  like  a» kind  of 
mission,  in  a  sense. 

Yes-    That't;  a  good  analogy. 

I  mean  it's  a  place  where  people  can  go  for  help.    Every  school 
is  not  that  way,  you  know. 

Well,  I  mean  I  can't  speak  of  that,  you  know,  other  schools. 
I  think  what  has  been  responsible  for  that  is  ^that  we've  been 
pretty  consistent,  you  know,  we  haven't  really  shifted  programs 
xrom,  you  know,  say  ultra  liberal  to  ultra  conservative. 
We've,  been  pretty  much  moving  along  with  ain  even  keel.  The 
staff  has  bein  stable.    We  made  a  big  effort  to  try 

to  Include  effective  concerns.    We're  not  just  teaching  skills 
we're  teaching  children.    And  there's  an  awful  lot  of  that 
among  my  staff.    We're  talking  about  feelings,  we're  talking 
about  really  getting  close  to  these  kids  and  knowing  the 
klda.    Developing  friendships,  you  know.    Which  is  important. 
I  don't  think  my  staff  is  perceived  as  ogres,  yoM  know,  they're 
perceived  more  as  trying  .  .  .  they're  effective,  they're 
getting  Jobs  done  and  I  think  that  the  fact  that  they  go  the 
extra  mile,  they  freqtiently  call  parents  on  the  phone  to  con- 
sult with  parents.    They  stay  late.    They'll  even  stay  late 
with  kids  to  give  them  extra  iielp.    They'll  provide  the 
parents  with  tips  about  .  .  .  homework.    Helpful  things  to  do* 
The  school  itself  conducts  seminars  for  parents  where  they  can 
come  in  and  get  some  special  training  or  someth''*^g  like  that. 
So,  there's  a  good  feeling,  you  know,  about  the  whole,  you 
know,  and  all  through  this,  the  school's  been  stable.  It's 
been  this  way,  so  parents  know  what  to  expect  from  the  school. 
They  know  they're  not  going  to  get  Irratic  kinds  of  judgments 
or  behaviors  or  decisions.    The  expectations  are  laid  out  there 
for  them. 
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Let's  speak  about  staff  for  a  moment. 

So  after  the  kids  come  in,  I'll  go  over  to  the  office  to  see 
whether  there  is  anything  pressing  thing  happening  there  and 
if  there  isn't  then  I'll  make  my  tour  through  the  school  and 
try  to  visit  each  teacher  just  to  poke  my  head  in  and  say 
good  morning  and,  you  know,  ask  some,llttle  question  or,  that 
might  pertain  to  them  in  particular.    And  that  generally,  you 
know,  by  the  time  yoif  visit  thirty  classrooms,  that's  a  couple 
hours  shot  right  there.    And  if  there  are  no  6ther  pressing 
meetings  or  things  of  that  nature,  tWin  I'll  go  back  down  to 
the  office  and  take  care  of  some,  correspondence  or  some 
reports.    Lunchtime,  help  supervise,  you  know,  their  lunch, 
all  of  our  children  eat  in  school.    The  afternoons  are 
generally  some  sort  of  committee  meeting,  either  in  the 
school  or  outside  the  building  somewhere.    And  that  pretty 
ttuch,  you  know,  is  a  typical  day.    Scatteted  in  there  might  ^ 
be-  a  visit  from  a  parent  or  two  either  by  my  request  or  they  ve 
requested  to  come  in  so  that  the  dny  Is  pretty,  is  a  very  busy 
one  and  I  find  that  I  have  to  leave  a  lot  of  my,  the  clerical 
work,  for  either  after  school  is  dismissed  or  before  school 
opens  in  the  morning.    I  just  can't  get  to  that  during  the 
course  of  the  day  generally.    And  most  of  the  day  is  relating 
to  people,  either  teachers  or  parents  or  visitors  going  through 
the  building.    And  then  I  have  two  separate  buildings  so  I  have 
to  try  to  spend  some  time  in  the  other  building.  That's 
generally  the  way  it  goes.. 

So  you  come  In,  you  axrive  at  about  eight  in  the  morning. 
Right.    I  don't  get  out  of  there  until  .   .   .'  ' 
You  leave  at  about  what  time? 
About  five,  a  quarter  to  five,  I  guess. 

I  was  talking  to  John  7f\orcorte.  once  and  he  was  telling  me  that 
sometimes  he  and  you  were  out  at  the  playground  at  seven 
thirty,  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.    Watching  kids  come  and 
go.  . 

You  have  to  be  because  a  lot  of  the  children  are  sent  to 
school  because  parents  have  to  go  to  work  and  they  leave  home 
when  the  parents  leave  in  the  morning  to  go  to  work  so  there  s 
no  pUce  for  them  to  come,'  they  have  to  come  to  school.  And 
we  dc^x^t  open,  officially  open  our  school  until  ten  after  eight 
but  a  lot  of  children  are  there  from  seven  thirty  on.    A  lot  of 
children  come  to  that  yard  because  they're  going  to  board  a  bus 
to  go  to  another  school  so  we  generally  try  to  have  somebody 
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there  in  case  they  need  some  adult  help. 
And  the  parents  see  ... 

The  parents  see  that,  you  Icnow,  it,  the  parents  feel  very, 
have  no  hesitancy  abput  calling  the  school  at  all  hours,  you 
know,  thinking  that  there's  somebody  going  to  be  there  staffing 
the  phones. 

It's  a  little  bit  their  place. 

Yes,  it's  their  place,  they  can  call  at  any  time,  they  come  in 
and  visit  any  time*    We  practice  an  open-door  policy.    I  don't 
stand  on  a  tight  calendar  schedule  so  that  if  a  parent 
expresses  an  urgency  to  see  me,  you  know,  I  try  to  accommodate. 
If  not,  we'll  try  to  set  up  an  appointment  for  the  very  first 
possible  time  we  can  right  after  that  if  it's  not  urgent,  you 


You  mentioned  the  fact  that  it's  a  relatively  low  income  area. 
And  lots  of  density  and  all  that.  Poverty,  Single  parent  ^ 
householiN-    One  woman  with  two  or  three  kids  is  not  unusual. 

No. 

Sometimes  one,  two  or  three  women  live  in  a  house- 

Sometimes  it  can  be  classified  as  an  inner-city  type  of 
situation. 

But  now  you  have  a  breakfast  program  and  a  lunch  program- 
Right, 

Do  the  kids  have  to  pay  for  this? 

No,    This  is  the  free  subsidized  guvernment  lunch  that  is 
provided  to  all  children  whose  parents  make  an  income  that's 
below  the  poverty  level.    And  all  the  parent  has  to  do  is 
substantiate  that  he  is  making  a  certain  inporoe  and  the 
children  are  eligible.    We  have  775  childre^ci  who  are  eligible 


know. 


for  that  out  of  1,100. 


750?  / 
775.    That's  quite  a  bit.  ^  j 

Wh^t'c  the  amount  that  ohe  has  to  be  making? 
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Ell: 
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Ell: 
Ell: 


Ell: 
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X  think  if?  gone  up  how  to  $6,500  a  year  for  a  family,  you 
know.    Of  a  family  of  three  or  four. 

Usually  when  the  man  Is  present  they  don't  qualify. 

N^.    Well,  it  depends  on  what  he's  earning.    But  usually, not. 

That  750  students  very  likely  cooes  from  homes,  single  parent 
homes. 

Right. 

That's  a  pretty  high  nutiiber. 

I  think  that's  a  typical  family  setup,  single  family  dwellings: 
750  out  «f  1,100.    That's  quite  a  percentage. 

The  majority  of  kids  come  from  Impoverished  homes.  Bu1:;^bey 
come  to  school  well  groomed,  you  know,  and  they  come  to  school 
p?^ared  ^  that  I  think  that  despite  the  income  level  I  think 
tl7llre^  seem  to  have  an  Interest  in  education  an^  supporting 
the  Jr^rram  because  they  send  their  kids  prepared,  they  send 
their  kids  well-groomed  and  dressed,  you  know,  it  s,  there  s 
„ot  a  direct  correlatioti  "there  between  poverty,  you  know, 
economic  poverty  and  aspiratlonal  poverty,  you  know. 

What  db  the  kids  eat  in  this  breakfast  and  this  lunch? 

Well,  the  breakfast  is  generally,  has  some  kind  of  a  either  a 
fresh  fruit  or  juice,  fruit  juice,  milk  and  the  kids  prefer 
chocolate  milk,  and  they  would  have  something  that  would  be 
considered  the  main  thing,  it  might  be  a  cereal,  it  might  be 
X  what  do  they  call  these,  they  look  like  chocolate  cupcakes 
like  Tastykakes  but  they  have  a  special  name  for  them.    They  re 
ilk^  Ist«  packs  or  son^thlng  like  that.    Or  it  may  be  corn 
muffins    you  know.    Sometimes  they  have  something  that  l^^s 

a^p^o^m^tes  an  Egg  McMuffin,  you  know,  like  a  MacDonald  s 
E^fMacSuffS.    So.  you  know,  it  could  be.  it's  not  the  same 
th?nf every  day.  1  's  something  different  each  day.    They  have 
I  kind  of  a  glider  bread  cookie,  but  it^'s  a  special  kind,  it's 
supposed  to  have  special  ingredients  in  It. 

I  could  probably  get  the  menu  or  something. 

Yes    you  can  get  that  at  school.    That's  a  breakfast.    A  lunch, 
^rek^ast  is  Served  cold,  you  know,  there's  nothing  that's 
he  Sd  there,  but  lunch  is  a  hot  lunch  that  is  prepackaged,  it 
comes  to  the  school  in  these  tin  foil  containers  that  have  to 
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b«  warned  in  our  microwave  oven  and  that's  usually  a  meat  or 
fish  or  chicken  With  some  vegetables  and  then  they  have  some 
fruit  and  usually  milk  along  with  that.    It's  «  P«"y  sub- 
stantial.  but  the  kids.  they,  naturally  liKe  all  kids,  certain 
ones  have  their  favorites. 

Hot  all  of  them  take  advantage  of  this  program.    No    all  of 
those  who  are  eligible  take  advantage  of  this  program. 

Well    they  taUe  advantage  of  it.  but  they,  not  all  of  them 
t^ie'adv^ntage  of  the  breakfast.    For  a  variety 'of  reasons,  you 
know     One  is  that  breakfast  is  served  between  eight,  ten 
af^;  eight  in  the  morning  until  twenty  of  and  they  -ay  not  be 
willing  to  get  to  school  that  early,  you  know. 

Even  if  it  may  mean  eating  breakfast  or  not? 

Well.  I'm  sure  they  probably  gef something  at  home  yo"J;n°^- 
If  they  need  it.  I  guess  they  would  be  there      We  have  about 
three  hundred  who  avail  themselves  of  it  each  morning.  So 
roughly  about  half  the  eligible  ones. 

For  lunch  you  get  a  higher'  percentage? 

Everyone  avails  himself  of  lunch,  but  whether  they  actually 
elHt  or  not  is  another  question.    Some  kids    «yen  though 
they're  eligible  and  take  the  free  lunch,  might  find  it  more 
ape^zing  to  grab  a  sandwich  from  somebody  else  or.  you  know 
what  I  mean? 

Or  bring  lunch? 

or  bring  their  own  lunch.    But'  the  thing  is  that  we're  willing 
to  feed  everybody  for  breakfast  and  we  do  feed  everyboay  for 
lunch.    Now  some  kids  bring  their  lunch  from  ^ut  no 

one's  permitted  to  leave  the  building  during  lunchtime.    It  s 
a  closed  lunch  program. 

This  is  an  extra  ... 
Inducement  for  parents. 

rnis  is  very  different  from  the  situation  you  find  in  most, 
not  most,  b^t  certainly  the  middle-class  elementary  jchools 
SSat  nbo^t  your,  the  people  who  woxk  in  your  cafe  eria  and  all 
i  have  a  sense  that  some  of  these  people  are  right  from  the 
L^^ity.    Some  of  the  people  are  right  f 
They  know  the  kids  they  serve,  they  know  the  families. 
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BuJ-      Oh  sure.    Well  that's  the  design  of  that  program,  the  aides 
that  we  use  in  the  building.  ^ 

Eli:       Is  that  your  .  .  . 

fiwj:       No,  this^is  the,  initially,  we  didn't  have  a  lunch  program 

until  perhaps  five  or  six  years  ago.    Prior  to  that  time,  we 
had  to  recruit  aids  to  work  in  our  instructional  program  and 
those  aides  that  ware  aides  that  the  principal  selected,  you 
know.    Now  the  same  idea  permeated  to  the  lunch  program. 
They  wanted  us  to  recruit  aides  so  obviously  you  go  to  the 
people  that  you  know,  the  people  who  are  ypur  neighbors,  you 
know.    The  people  who  work  around  the  school,  who  had  kids  in 
the  school.    So  although  the  idea  was,  you  know,  from  some- 
place else,  the  particular  people  were  the  people  we  picked,  ^ 
you  know.    And,  again,  we  tried  to.  pick  people  who  had  that 
feeling  for  kids  not  mean  t^pjeer^people  who  will  try  to  carry  . 
on  the  kinds  of  phllp*9^Ical  feelings  we  had  about  how  you 
relate  to  kids,  good , effective  relationships,  you  know.  So 
they,  too,  are  people  who  are  interested  in  the  kids'  welfare. 
And  what  I've  instructed  them  to  do  is  to  concenttate  onJ:he 
kids  while  they  are  there.    Not  worry  about  cleaning  the*^  L  < 

'    '      floor  or  cleaning  the  tables  oi  spillages  and  that  sort  of 

stuff.    I  like  you  to  circulate  and  show  the  children  how  t-o 

unwrap  their  things,  how  to  eat  properly,  use  good  manners 

and  whatnot.    The  thing  that  I  like,  or  the  thing  that  I'm 

trying  to  do  in  all  of  my  operations  is  to  turn  a  lot  of  the 

operation  back  over  to  the  people  who  are  directly  doing  it  so 

that,  even  in  the  cafet^^ria  I  would  like  the  staff  that  works 

in  the  cafeteria  to  be  'able  to  handle  the  situation  in  the 

cafeteria.    Then  again  in  lots  of  instar.ces  the  only  time  you  ^ 

would  have  control  is  when  the  principal  himself  is  there  or'  ^  ^ 

when  the  vice-prlncipa    is  there  and  as  sooft  as  staff  people 

are  watching  the  place,  that's  not  the  case  in > our  school.  ^ 

We've  been  able  to  train  the,  ray  nonteaching  assistant,  a  black 

male  who  was,  to  be  able  to  manage  that  whole  cafeteria. in  a 

way  that  rewards  positive  behavior  and,  you  know. 

Eli:       How  is  that?    Can  you  describe  what  you  mean? 

fiuJ  •       Well,  we  have  a  system  in  our  cafeteria  that  is  based  on  a 

.   behavior  modification  idea  where  we  give  children  prizes  and 
awards  for  behavior  we  like  to  see  exemplified  and  we  conduct 
little  programo,  little  pVaxd*?  when,  on  various  things.  For 
example,  the  kids  come  in  and  they  line  up  properly  and  take 
their  seats  properly,  that's  noted,  you  know,  and  the  kids  win 
a  certain  amount  of  points  for  that.     If,  they  cat  cleanly  and 
the  floor  is  not  all  messed  up  after  they're  done,  that's  noted 
and  so  many  points  for  that.     Then  each  day  those  children  who 
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y^u  know,  deserve  it  arte  given  some  little,  some  of  these 
little  gifts  that  they  buy  froa  Home  and  School  Money,  you 
know,  little  ten  .cent  items,  little  novelty  things.    Then,  he 
runs  a  monthly  big  award  things  where  we  might  give  them  a 
basketball,  give  them,  you  know,  something  a  little  bit  more 
substantial,  a^game  or  some  sort.    And  the  kids  build  up,  you 
A  know,  points  for  that.    We  try  to  do  that  In' the  classrooms, 

too,  with,  we  have  the  first  Friday  of  each  month  is  called 
dress-up  day  and  we  want  the  kids  co  dress  themselves  up  and 
we  also  want  them  to  dress  up  the  school  and  the  room  so  we 
go  about,  a  comittee  of  the  Home  and  School  and  myself,  we 
go  about  the  school  on  that  day  and  we  look  to  see  which  rooms 
are  the  cleanest,  which  rooms  have  the  best  deco-^ations  out  and 
displays  out,  the  way  the  kids  look  nice,  the  way  the  teacher 
looks  nice.-    And  we  give  that  class  a  pennant  to  hang,  you  know, 
for  the  next  month.    A  little  flag.    And  it's  little  things 
like  that  where  we  give,  where  we  recogni:;e  the  positive 
aspects.  > 

N   Eli:        And  this  is  your  input?    Your  idea" 

fiuJ-.       Yes,  by  'and  large.    It's  been  my  wish  t\^a\  our  school  would  be 
an  orderly  place,  a  productive  place,  where  there  s  a  work 
atmosphere,  you  know.    Where  people  are  relating  to  kids  in  a 
nice  way.  they're  not  adversaries  but  they  understand -each- 
other,  support  each  other. 


Eli: 


Yes    where  you  don' t  have  an  office  full  of  kids  who  are 
discipline  problems,  where,  you  know,  you  don't  have  con- 
frontational at  times.    I  think  our  school  reflects  that 
atmosphere.  ,  , 

Eli:       Do  you  have  very  much  confrontation? 

S-a-.       No.  hardly  any^at  all.  none  at  all.  you  know.    You  know  we 

try    first  of  all.  to  use  prevetitive  measures,  yOu  know.  Then 
we  try  to  use  a  great  deal  of  kindness  and  understanding  and 
we  realize  that  a  lot  of  these  things  that  might  happen  would 
be  symptomatic  of  deeper  problems  so  we  try  to  get  to  the 
deeper  problems.    I  think  we  have  a  truly  professional  staff, 
who  try.  first  of  all.  try  not  to  do  the  kinds  of  things  that 
generage  confrontation,  embarrassing  kids  in  public    ana  that 
sort  of  thins,  and  try  to  provide  children  with  positive  ways 
of  shining,  you  know,  of  getting  some  aTgo  trips    you  know  And 
we  have  that,  y^u  know.    At  graduation  tin,e,  prior  to  graduation, 
^e  have  a  ia^  wkall  awards  day.    We. give  out  over  two  hundred 
^  awards.    We  recognize  the  most  trivial  of  things,  you  khow.  Wu 
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give  the  laid  a  certificate,  you  know.    That  goes  a  long  way, 
you  know.    We  ha^e,  all  through  the  year,  we  have  various 
.     kinds  df  achievament  awards  and  certificates  that  we  give  out 
to  the  kids,  you  know,  as  we're  making  progress.    So  the 
children  have' lots  of  ways  of  feeling  a  sense  of  accomplishment. 
They  win  prizes  daily  in  the  1.-     room.    Win  prizes  monthly  for 
good  schools,  you  know,  for  a  .        looking  classroom,  good 
looking  attire. 

Eli-        Would  you  say  that  this  behavior  modification  orientation  is 
pretty  prevalent  throughout  che  sphool?    Would  yov,  do  you 
find  ... 

Throughout  our  school? 
Eli:        .   ..  in  a  big  way? 
ed:        Oh,  I  think  so,  yes.    I  think  .  •  • 
Eli:        Positive  reinforcement? 

.   .  .positive  reinforcement,  that's  the  approach  that  we  try 
to  encourage  all  of  our  teachers  to  take  and  the  evidence  that 
that  takes  place  is  the  expenditures  of  money  the  teachers 
make  on  things,  you  know,  they  give  me  petty  cash  receipts 
for  ribhons  and  certificates  and,  you  know,  trophies  and 
things  of  that  nature,  so  .   .  . 

Eli:        They  really  get  into  this. 

Qoi-        Yes,  they  really  get  into  that. 

Eli:-       They  really  enjoy  that. 

Cu<l'.        Oh,  sure. 

Eli:        Enjoy  giving  prizes  and  awards, 
fi^d  ••       Oh,  yes. 

Ell:        Let  me  ask  you  this.    We  talked  about,  it's  just  probably  a 
ludicrous  fad,  before,  but  ,  ,  v    .  „^,ff 

really  interesting, -bat  I  wanted  to  just  ask  you  about  staff. 
What,  how  do  you  recruit,  how  do  you  go  about  '^"'^"^'^^"S.  how 
do  you  go  about  weeding  the  staff,  how  do  you  go  about  weeding 
out  the  wrong  kinds  of  people  and  all  that?    How  do  you  get  a 
staff  that  you're  satisfied  with  and  pleased  with? 

B,i:        I'm  a  pretty  direct  guy  and  I  think  that  it's  very  difficult 
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Eli: 


Sui- 


tor Be  to  conceal  my  real  feelings,  you  know,  and  I  think  that 
to  some  degree  that's  a  weakness  on  my  part,  but  I  think 
people  pretty  much  get  the  drift  of  how,  you  know,  I  m 
reacting  to  what  they're  doing  so  it  isn't  long  if  people  who 
are  on  the  staff  know  the  kinds  of  things  r.hat  please  me,  that 
satisfy  me,  that  I  see  that  are  commendable  ,  you  know,  that  I 
feel  good  about.    And  I  think  that  that's  part  of  it,  I  think 
they,  through  attrition,  you  know,  you  grow  toward  each  other 
and  people  who  have  mutual  kinds  \>f  interests  and  mutual 
ti  ngs  that  satisfy  them."   So  some  of  the  staff  we  ve  come 
together  that-  way  because  we  share  a  common  value  system. 
They're  the  kind  of  teachers  that  I  appreciate,  that  I  see 
doing  things  that  I  appreciate.    And  I've  made  them  feel  that 
way,  youfcnow,  complimentary.    Likewise,  those  who  haven  t 
I've  madeWm  feel  that  way  either  by  my  looks  or  by  my  . 
direct  confutation,  you  know.     I've  had  quite  a  few  people 
that  I've  halV^ell  bluntly,  you  know,  that,  you  know,  after 
we've  givei/ttfem  a  chance  to  make  adjustments.    We  just 
•aren't  goiftgAo  make  it  together. 

For  examp(ej  can  you  give  me  an  example,  a  story  about  this 
kind  cf  a  situation? 

Oh,  sure.    Well,  one  of  the  most  recent  ones  happened  just 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  vhen  we  had  a  big  shuffle  of 
teachers,  aud  I  inherited  staff  members  from  another  school 
because  of  the  desegregation  move  and,  you  know,  they  shifted 
a  lot  of  people  around. 

V 

Eli:        What  year  is  this? 

eJ'  ■      Just  about,  not  this  past  January,  the  January  before. 
Eli:  1978? 

fiuJ-.        '78    yes.     So  I  inherited  a  fellow  who  was  erratic,  there  is 
no  other  word  for  it,  you  know?    Afner  seeing  him  work,  you 
ZZ?ll6  tl:  errati^  way  he  related   to  kids,  the  kids  were 
you  know,  didn't  knov  where  he  was  coming  from.  I  had  to  .axi 
him  in  for  conferences  and  offered  him  a  great  de^l  of  help 
and  assistance,  had  some  of  my  staff  go  in  and  help  hin-.  had 
conferences  with  him  myself  to  try  to  gi-e  hxm  some  helpful 
suggestions.    His  wife,  who  was  a  teacher,  even  came  in  and 
took  over  the  class  t^o  see  what  she  could  do  tor  one  day., 

Eli:    .    What  did  he  do  specifically? 

GoJ:        Weil,  he  was  a  little  distant,  you  know,  like  he  had  th^t  far- 
rempved  look,  like  he,  the  kids  would  take  advantage  of  hxm 
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because  of  that,,  you  kt^w,  he  was  insensitive  Co  what  was  going 
on  in  the  room,  his  mind*^ would  be  distant  and  these  kids  would 
be  doing  all  kinds  of  things,  disruptj.ve  things,  you  know.  One 
day  he  went  out  to  lunch  and  never  came  back,  you  know.  Things 
of  that  nature  in  other  words.     Really  erratic,,  you  never  knew 
what  to  expect  from  him.     So,  you  know,  I  had  to  bring  him  up 
what  we  call  a  204,  it's  a  disciplinary  report.    And,  he's 
been  suspended  from  the  system.    There  was  another  fellow  I  , 
inherited  at  that  time  who  couldn' t  manage  a  class,  didn't  have 
these  effective  kinds  of  ways  of  dealing  with  kids  I  was  talking 
about  and  likewise  I  wrote  him  up  for,  you  know.    So  these  vera 
just  within  the  past  half,  year  and  a  half. 

Eli:        What  dia  you,  can  you  recount  that  conversation  that  you  had 
with  him.    You' must  have  had  several  conversations? 

^odr        Oh  we  didn't  have  one,  we  had  several. 

Eli:        Could  you  recount  some  of  those  leading  up  to  the  suspension? 

6^*        The  first -conversations  you  have  are  pretty  much  just  things 
that  you've  observed  that  have  happened  that,  you  know,  you 
offer,  perhaps  offer  some  help  to  try  to  correct.    Maybe  the 
way  he  was  standing  in  front  of  the  room  at  the  time  he  was 
writing  at  the  board,  instead  of  turning,  your  back  completely 
to  the  children,  you  knew,  do  it  in  a  semi-turned  fashion  so 
you  can  still,  you  know,  have  the  children  sense  that  you're, 
still  aware  of  what's  going  on.    So  the  first  conversations 
were  basically  helpful  kinds  of  conversations  to  try  to  pin- 
point things  that  he  was  doing  that  maybe  if  they  were  done  v. 
little  bit  differently  might  alleviate  some  of  the  problems 
that  occurred.    The  later  conversations  were  more  in  the- nature 
of,  now,  you've  been  persisting  in  doing  it  this  way  and  you've 
been  advised  not  to,  you  know,  you've  been  encouraged  that  you 
try  something  else  and  you  haven't.     Is  there  any  problem,  any 
further  problem,  what  else  can  we  do,  is  there  something  else 
that  you  need.    And,  then  after  the  third  time,  you  begin  to 
take  a  more  direct  approach  and  say,  unless  things  are  dif- 
ferent then  we're  going  to  have  to,  I'm  just  going  to  havQ  to 
refer  you  for  transfer  or  xrefer  you  for  disciplinary  action, 
whatever.    And,  by  that  time,  they're  pretty  much,  if  they're 
unable  to  accomplish  what  you're,  you  know,  you've  said  you'd 
like  to  see,  they're  pretty  much  getting  themselves  ready  to  be 
shipped  out  somewhere.    But  all  of  this  is  just  in  saying^that 
there  are  obviously,  when  you're  dealing  with  a  lot  of  different 
people,  and  people  are  going  to  be  together  for  a  long  t^.Tne, - 
thtfre  are  a  lot  of  different  reasons  why  people,  come  together 
and  stick  together.     One  reason  is  that  those  who  have  stuck^ 
are  those  that  I've  found  satisfactory.    Those  that  we  haven  t 
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we've  somehow  they've  ... 

Eli-       So  you  really,  you  sort  of  believe  in  this  reward  and  punish- 
ment kind  of  philosophy  usi.ig  positive/negative  reinforcement 
to  this  and  that  the  people  that  don't  measure  up  you  don  t 
escalate  .  . 

CdJ-  .-—And  I  think  even  teachers  look  for  that  t«o. 

Eli-        Let  me  go  back  a  bit.'    We  talked  about  1969  when  you  came 
aboard.     5V>crrr;Jje.    When  you  came  into  the  system  as  n 
principal,  as  a  new  principal,  you  must  have  had  a  series  of 
tests  relied  on  by  you,      by  staff,  and  like  that.  In 
other  words,  you  probably  had  to  get  in  their  and  assert 
yourself         to  clean  out  certain  things  that  you  didn  t 
approve  o.   .ad  get  it  to  be  more  like  vou  wanted  it  to  work. 
Can  vou  describe  that  period  when  you  were  just  starting  to 
take' over?    And  some  of  the  techniques,  some  of  the  things  you 
went  through  in  order  to  get  that  ship  in  shape,  so  to  speak. 

GjA-        Right.    Well,  the  first,  my  first  meeting  with  the  staff  when  I 
took  over  was  pretty  much  a  meeting  of  my  laying  out  what  were 
my  expectations  and  the  way  I  wanted  to  see  things  done.    And  I 
explained,  at  that  time,  I  still  recall,  I  explained  in  very 
specific  detail  even  how  a  teacher  should  escort  her  class  up 
the  steps.    What  I  vanted  to  see,  you  know?    And  what  I 
expected  in  the  nature  of  ^he  kids  lining  up  out  in  the  school- 
yard and  what  I  wanted  to  see  so  that,  there  had  been  a  period 
lust  prior  to  my  coming  when  I  ^hink  that  things  had  deterxorated 
a  little  bit  as  far  as  management,  you  know,  student  management. 
So  that  I  was  already  prepared  when  I  was  ready  to  make  this 
talk  about  what  had  been  the  situation  that  was  causing  people 
some  grief. 

Eii:        What  did  you  sav?    Did  you  go  about  .   .  . 

God".       I  had  met  with  my,  you  know,  some  staff  members,  over  the 

«ummer  and  I  got  the  drift  of,  you  know,  from  them  of  what  were 
tome  of  the  things  that  they  wanted  to  see  corrected.     So  that 
when  I  spoke  to  the  whole  staff  I  was  able  to  lay  out  specxfxcs 
that  were  pretty  much  on  target. 

Eli:        Did  you  take  old  way  and  .  .  . 

GJ-        Yes.    Well,  I  outlined  what  was  my  philosophy  about  education, 
you  know,  my  feelings  about  what  a  teacher's  role  is,  what  a 
teacher  is  expected  to  do  and  what  you  are  expected  to  do  as  a 
colleague,  you  know. 
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Eli:       Can  you  lay  out  what  you  .  .  .    that  philosophy  .  .  . 

Cj-       Well,  one  thing,  for  example.  Is  that  this  school  is  our 
school,  it's  not  my  school,  it's  not  any  one  particular 
persons  school,  but  it's  our  school  and  whatever  results  as  H 
consequence  of  our  pooling  our  work  together,  pooling  Our 
resources  together.    I  understand  that  there  are  teachers  who 
consider  their  classroom  only  their,  that  class  only  theirs, 
and  they  don't  get  involved  with  next  door,  or  if  they  see  a 
child  doing  something  that's  wrong,  if  it's  not  a  member  of 
their  class,  they  don't  say  anything.    That's  not  ray  idea  of 
vhat  a  teacher  Is  about,  you  know,  you're  a  teacher  of  all 
the  children  here.    And  I  expect  you,  you  know,  if  you  see  a 
child  doin^  wrong  ±xx  your  presence,  you're  responsible  to  do 
something  about  that.    So  that  was  one  of  the  things,  you  know. 
Tryipg  to  get  the  idea  that  this  was,  you  know,  our  school,  our 
school  philosophy,  you  know.    There  was  something  in  there  about 
the  little  cliques  that  emerge,  you  know  what  I  mean.     I  think 
that  was  the  reason  for  my  talking  about  our  school  kind  of  a 
thing,  different  groups  getting  together,  polarized  units. 

Ell:  This  was  when  you  first  . 

6ud',  My  first  week  there. 

Ell:  You  could  see  the  different  groups?  . 

^NiJ*  Yes,  no  one  wanted  anything  to  do  with  ... 

Eli:  How  would  you  define  these  groups?    Could  you?  ^ 

CJ'       WeU,  there  were  some  that  were  together  because  of  age,  you 

!,now,  like  a  few  young  teachers,  female  teachers  were  together. 
There  were  sume  who  had  come  over  because  of  an  integration 
policy.    They  kind  of  stuck  together.    So  they  had  different, 
some  were  the  old,  old  timers,  you  know,  whc  were,  had  been 
there  and  considered  themselves  an  elitist  group.    But  they 
.what  that  initial  talk  was  was  my  effort  to  try  to  st^  straight 
what  my  philosophy  was  and  also  adjust  myself  to  what  ha^J  been 
related  to  me  as  specific  weaknesses  that  had  cropped  up, because 
of  mistnanagement  before,  you  know., 

Eli:       What  were  those  weaknesses? 

6oa*        Well,  the  children  not  lining  up  when  the  bell  rang,  for 

example.    Kids  coming  into  the  building  noisily,  going  up  and 
down.    A  lot  of  tardiness,  lateness,  you  know,  on  the  part  of 
kids  and  staff.     Feeling  that  the,  we  were  now  turning  over  ^he 
helm  to  parents.     Now  that  the  community  was  changing  the 
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parents  were  getting  mdre  vocal,  you  know,  and  the  feeling  that 
we  were,  the  school  was  going  to  surrender  to  parents.  So, 
some  of  those  things  were  presented  as  the  problems  that  were 
beginning  to  become  apparent  .  .  . 

In  the  atinex  building?    In  the  other  .   .  . 

Specific,  some  about  specific  people  and  what  they  do  and  what# 
they  don't  do,  yo(J.:knowi  look  out  for  this  one,  look  out  for 
that  one.    You  get,»«te.^Df  that  when,  you  know,  have  a  dis- 
cussion with  staff  people. 

Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  s'ometjpdyjdib  just  was  wrong? 
Was  wrong? 

That  helped  to  inspire  this  kind  of  talk  or  whatever-    I  mean 
I'm  just  trying  to  get  tne  details,  that  helped  you  to  feel  thit 
indeed  this  talk  was  necessary.    Address  some  of  these 
problems. 

The  person  who  was  to  be  my  assistant  had.  been  a  person  who  had 
been  in  the  intern  program  with  me.  had  already  been  there  for 
a  couple  years  working  as  the  assistant  for  the  previous 
principal  so  .  ^  . 

Who  is  that?    Is  he  still  there  with  you  or? 

No.    His  name  is  Oo«  SVv«u).    He's  not  there  any  longer    but  he 
was  my  vice  principal  for  about  five  years.    But  he  had  been 
there  before  me,  so  I  met  with  him  to  get  some  information  from 
him.    'TV.en  I  met  with  the,  you  know,  the  principal  who  gave  roe 
some  other  things.    Met  with  the  school  community  coordinator 
who  told,  you  know,  told  me  something  about  the  conanunity.  lou 
know,  a  few  people  like  that.    And  from  that  I  developed  my  own 
perception  of  what  was  happening. 

These  people  gave  you  the- background?' 

'  Yes    'They  helped  me  frame  my  talK.'  The  topics  on  which  to 
talk.    What  was  happening  which  basically  gave  me  the.  Now 
I  can't  remember /all  the  specifics,  we're  going  back  twelve 
years,  but  basically  it  was  a  meeting  after  I  was  ^one  I  felt 
like  I  had  gottati  the  message  across  because  I  heard  comments, 
Oh.^this  is  great,  this  sounds  like  what  we  need,  you  know, 
that  sort  of  st,.ff .    It  was  a,  you  know,  from  my  perception  of 
It.  it  was  well  received,  whatever  I  said,  you  know.    And  I 
think  they  felt  comfortable  that  they  were  getting  a  principal 
who  was  St  ;ong  and  knowledgeable  and  supportive,  you  know? 


That's  the  feeling  I  wanted  to  give,  you  know,  that  I  was  an 
experienced  person,  I,  you  know,  I  could  handle  myself  and 
that  sort  of  thing.    I  wanted  them  to  feel  secure  with  tny 
leadership  • 

Eli:        Did  you  invoke  your  experiences  at  the  oth%r— schooJ ,  previous 
school? 

6u4:       Some  of  it,  yes.    And  I  think  that  some  people  on  the  staff 

had  known  of  me  from,  you  know,  my  work  in  the  school  district 
and  probably  got  some  word  around  that  way  too.    So^  my 
recollection  of  that  meeting  was  a  very  well  received  one,  one 
w.,ere  I  got  my  task  done  of  assuring  them  that  I  was, going 
to.   .  .   .    And  then  I  worked  hard  trying,  you  know,  tr;ring  to 
keep  my  promise,  you  know,  all  through  that.    And  it,  we  were 
moving  along  working  hard,  trying  to  set  up  annexes  and  new 
classes  all  that  time.    Then,  toward  the  end  of  that  first 
year  is  when  we  had  that  confrontation  with  the  parents  over 
the  kid  who  was  supposed  to  be,  you  know,  psyched.    And  she 
couldn't  accept  it. 

i  r 

Eli:        This  is,  oh  yes. 

:       Rentember  that?    That,  ycu  know,  that  was  like  May  of  the  first 
year . 

Eli:        Your  firs  confrontation? 
SsiJ  :  Yes. 

Eli:        You  didn't  have  to  reprimand  a  teacher  or  any  staff  member 
during  that  time  did  you? 

6vJ-       Not  that  I  can  recall  that  first  year,  no. 

Eli:        So,  people  just  sort  of  l^iste^ed  to  what  you  .   .  'i 

BtiJ-       Yes,  we  .  .  .  . 
Eli:        .  .   .  what  you  laid  on  them'* 

GvJ:        Yes,  I  think,  well,  I  didn't  lay  anything  on  them  that  was 
unusual  or,  you  know,  extraordinary  or  anything  like  that. 
I  tried  to  really  put  into  action  that  team  work  feeling,  you 
knew,  I'm^not  going  to  ask  you  to  do  anything  that  1  wouldn't 
want  to  do  myself,  you  know. 

Eli:        How  did  you  follow-up?    How  did  you  fbljow  this  up  with 

behavior?    Did  you  then  simpxy  make  a  conscious  effort  to  act 
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as  together  as  .  .  . 

agd;      Oh,  sure,  I  would  make  myself  Visible,  I  would  go  in  and 
demonstrate,  constantly  demonstrate  lessons,  I  would  be 
physically  present  when,  whenever  there  was  any  questions 
about  some  kind  of  duty  that  the  teacher  had  to  perform,  like 
supervising  the  yard  at  recess,  or  supervising  lunches,  you 
know,  supervising  dismissals,  or  what.     So  that  I  tried  to 
demonstrate  by  my  physical  presence  and  by  my  actions,  you 
know,  that  I  wanted  to  be  a  colleague.  In  our  faculty  meetings 
whenever  we  had  discussions,  we  were  always  looking  at  it  trom 
the  standpoint  of  how  can  we  do  this  a  little  better,  you 
know,  not  a  criticism  kind  of  thing  but  a  positive  kind  of 
view  of  it,  you  know.  ^ 

Eli:  (Collective. 

6o«i:       Collective.    How  can  we  put  our  heads  together  to  solve  this 
particular  problem. 

Eli-  What,  did  you.  did  you  have  any  resentment  that  you  know  of,' 
among  the  staff  people?  How  about  the  old  ^uard,  how  about 
the  older  .  .  . 

fioJ:        There  t.eren't,  there  is,  as  1  said,  two  or  three  people  retired 
one  of  the  old  guard  who  was  a  counselor,  I  was  very  sup- 
portive of,  she  was  very  supportive  of  me.    Another  one  of  uhe 
old  guard  who  was  a  very  good  teacher,  you  know,  she  accepted 
me  because  she  appreciated  I  was  coming  from  a  curricular  back- 
ground as  opposed  to  Something  else,  you  know. 

Eli:       Curricular  background? 

fiuJt       Well.  I.  you  know,  I  had  been  a. teacher,  I  had  been  a  collabora- 
My  forte  was  curricular.    So  she  identified  with  me  as  a 
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tor 

teacher  more  so  as  a  manager. 


fioJ:  Yes,  right,  a  businessman  or,  you  know 
Eli: 


Yes,  somebody  from  phys  ed  or  something  like  that.  'But  she 
ha-1  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  me  and  I  for  her,  you  know, 
for  what  she  was  able  to  do  ^chnically,  you  know. 


Eli:       So  you  call  yourself  a  curriculum  man. 
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Bua:       Basically,    yes.     I  think  that's  my  forte. 

Eli;        That's  interesting. 

6ud:       That's  how  1  view  myself. 

Eli:        That's  how  people  perceive  you. 

Sa<J'       And  I  want  them  to  perceive  me  that  way.     I  have  my  own  thesis 
about  that.     I  think  that  in,  among  teachers,  if  you're  super- 
vising teachers,  they're  more  inclined  to  listen  to  you  or  to 
accept  what  Vou  say  if  they  sense  that  you  were  a  teacher  your- 
self or  you  are,  you  know,  you  know  where  you're  coming  from. 
I  think  it's  important  for  them  to  have  a  perception  of  you  as 
a  teacher  not  just  as  a  manager.    That's  vhen  you're  talking  to 
them  as  teachers.    Now  they  certainly  want  to  be  able  to  respect 
you  as  a  manager,  too,  who  can  take   all   resources  you're,  you 
know,  /supposed  to  handle  and  do  the  best  you  can  with  it.  But 
they  \frould  hope  you're  not  doing  that  arbitrarily  or  in  the 
dark/but  you're  doing  it  with  some  basis  in  curriculum 
philosophy . 

Eli:        s/ there's  a  happy  blending  of  these  two  attributes. 

ftjj:       clh,  yes.  But,  my,  I,  there  were  some  confrontations  the  first 
^eav  but  nothing  major,  you  know.    Just  calling  people  in  to 
alert  nhem  that  I've  r.oted  certain  things  that  I  wanted  cor- 
rected, you  know.    There  were  some  parents  that  we  had  to  have, 
you  know,  some  discussions  with  because  they  weren't  willing  to 
accept  certain  things,  you  know,  kids  failing  and  kids  having 
to  be  psyched.    That  was  a  very  delicate  thing  in  those  years, 
you  know,  to  suggest  to  a  parent  that,  you  know,  we ^ were  going 
to  perform  a  psychological  exam  for  your  child.     It'.s  a  very 
threatening  thing.     To  some  parents  it  meant  that  you  were 
saying  their  child  was  less  than  normal,  you  know. 

Eli;       It  was  very  difficult  to  suggest  it  tc  them  without  really 

.     I  imagine  the  black  teachers  had  an  easier 

time. 

GuJ-.       Well,  that  was  in  my  thinking,  too,  that's  why  I  asked 

specifically  for  a  black  counselor  at  the  time,  you  know. 

Ij.^:        Was  that  borne  out,  I  mean,  was  it  really  true  or  .   .  . 

GJ:        Not' with  him  particularity  because  of  his  own  personality,  you 
know,  but  it,  my  next  one,  the  one  that  I  have  now  is  a  female 
black  and  she's  very  good  technically,  she  knows  her  field,  but 
I  think  she  has  difficulty  relating  to  the  blacks  because  she 
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has  a  supercilious  attitude.    She's  the  wife  of  a  very  prominent 
physician,  she  has.  you  know,  very  strong  white  middle-class 
v-ilues.  and  sometimes  projects  some  of  that  onto  the  blacks  who 
feel  very,  she  makes  them  feel  a  little  inferior,  you  know. 

Eli:       Have  you  found  you  have  to  deal  with  that 

(3«a:       Yes.  I've  had  to  deal  with >it  quite  often.    Technically  she's 
very  good.    Now,  I  try  to  make  up  for  her  other  weaknesses  by 
handling  some  of  that  part  by  myself,  you  know,  the  human 
part  of  it. 

Eli:        Do  you  say  things  to  her? 

God'.       We  have  discussions  sometimes.    But,  pretty  hard  to  change  a 
personality. 

Elir       How  do. you  handle  something  like  that' 
Very  carefully. 

Eli:        I  mean  how  do  you  handle  that  as  a  problem.    How  do  you  go,  I 

mean  I  know  it's  a  very  delicate  situation.  You  have  to  handle 
it  einRgrly.  But  there  must  be  some  kind  of  art  to  doing  thaw. 
You  must  have  some  way  of  going  about  dealing  with  that  kind  of 
problem. 

ficd*       Yes.  I  think,  with  her,  I've  been  able  to  tievelo,,  a  really  good 
■       rapport,  really  good  relationship,  so  that  when  we  speak  we. 

you  know,  she  knows  it's  really  in  a  non-threatenina  way,  I  m  . 
not  talking  with  her  to  take -her  job  away  from  her.  I  m  talking 
with  ler  to,  about  a  problem  of  commupications  that  she  has.  you 
know.    So  we're  not  dealing  with  her,  we're  dealing  with  the  way 
she  communicates.    And,  it's  like  not,  you  kpow.  I  don  t  dis-  . 
agree  with  you  but  I  disagree  with  what  you're  doing,  you  know, 
and  I  think  she  understands  that.    And  she  is,  remember,  she  s 
a  counselor  who's  had  special  training  in  being  able  to  take 
stuff  and  take  criticism,  you  know.    So  it's  a  little  easier 
relating  with  her  than  it  would  be  relating  with,  you  know, 
somebody  who  hasn't  had  that  training.     So,  I  think  we,  I  try 
to  handle  it  as  non-threateningly  as  possible,  as  maturely  as 
poDSible  and  ... 

Eli:       Has  she  been  receptive? 

a.^A-       I  think  she's,  let's  say  she's  been  made  aware  of  it.  Being 
receptive  is  another  question,  it's  a  question  of  having,  you 
know,  this  xs  really  a  part  of  her  real  true  personality,  her 
make  up. 
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I  get  the  sense  that  you  approach  your  staff  as  people  who  have 
to  be  trained  by  you,  in  some  sense.    Not  always,  but  if  there 
is  any  kind  of  problem,  then  you  take  the  diplomatic  tack  of 
cominp.  to  show  them  a  better  way. 

I  think  that's  one  of  my  responsibilities.    I  view  myself  as 
the  father  of  the  scliool. 

But  it's  a  slow  thing  with  you. 

It's  a  slow  thing. 

I  get  the  sense  that  you  go  about  working  on  people.     Is  that 
accurate? 

I  think  that's  accurate. 
You  work  on  people. 
Well,  I  work  with  them. 

With  them  and -on  them.     I'm  not  trying  to  put  words  in  your 
mouth.    I'm  just  trying  to  get  out  the  .  .  . 

No.  no.     I  think  the  biggest,  I  view  my  job  as  getting  others 
to  do  what  I  want  them  to  do.    Now  that,  obviously,  that  has 
to  be  done,  in  different  ways  with  different  people      Biit  my  - 
biEKest  task  is  motivating  them  to  vant  to  feel  like  what  I 
want  them  to  do  is  really  what  they  want  to  do  themselves. 
And  that's  the  trick.    As  a  consequence  I,  you  know,  I  guess 
the  way  I  sometimes  accomplish  that  by,  you  lutow,  telling  them 
this  is  the  way  it's  got  to  b~6.  you  know.     Sometimes  I  just  let 
them  know  how  I  would  go  about  it,  you  know,  and  ta^ce  it  from 
there.     Other  times  we  discuss  it  and  see,  if  together,  we  can 
put  our  heads  together  and  what  would  be  a  sensible  way  to 
accomplish  it,  but  it's  true,  I  view  myself  as  having  the 
ultimate  responsibility  there  for  whatever  happens  and  if  X 
see  something  is  going  on  that's  going  to  lead  to  some 
problems,  I  feel  it's  my  duty  to  instruct  them,  you  know,  we 
better  do  it  this  way. 

Right.    So  really  how  does  peer  pressure  come  in  here  or  does 
it  come  in  at  all,  in  the  support  of  your  directives.    Do  they, 
do  the  other  people  sort  of  fall  in  line  and  follow  suit  or  do 
th^ey  take  all  of  their  lead  from  you?    There  are  a  couple  ways 
to  approach  that. 

Yes  I  exploit  peer  pressure  to  a  great  extent,  you  know.  I'll 
give  you  a  case  in  point.    \^en  they  were  talking  about 
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implementing  the  PCKP,  I  brought  together  a  cadre  of  people  who 
are  key  people,  not  only  key  because  they,  of  what  they  knpw, 
but  key  because  of  who  they  know.    So  I  brought  together 
people  who  may  have  been  respected  by  their  peers  because 
they're,  you  know,  for  cne  reason  or  another,  you  know,  they 
have  a  close  colleague  relationship  or  they  might  do  things, 
you  know,  a  certain  way,  the  peers  appreciate.    So,  when  I 
brought  together  this  cadre,  then  I  used  them  as  apostles  so 
to  speak  to  get  the  word  out.    And  I  found  that  was  a  lot 
easier  to  do  than  my  going  directly  and  telling  somebody  I  want 
you  to  do  this,  you  know.    So  the  pressure  came* from  the  peers. 
I  also  use  student  pressure,  not  just  peer  pressure. 

How  do  you  do  that? 

Well    we  try  to  run  programs  that  get  the. kids  excited.  Now 
once* the  kids  get  excited  and  turned  on  it's  pretty  hard  for  a 
teacher  to  go  against  the  flow.    See.     So,  whenever  we  re 
Roing  to  get  into  something  new  or  something  I  want  to  see 
done    we'll  start  an  ad  Campaign  ahead  of  time  to  get  the  kids 
all  psyched  up  on  it  and  then  the  kids,  you  know,  they  want  to 
be  a  part  of  this,  they  want  to  be  in  the  competition,  in  the 
contest  or  in  the  program.    And  it's  pretty  hard  for  a  tfeacher 
to  be  able  to,  you  know,  QOt  go  along  with  it. 

How  do  you  get  this  ad  campaign  started?  What,  can  you  give  me 
an  example? 

.1  can  give  you  a  specific. 

Yes.    Tell  me  exactly  how  you  .   .   .  is  it  something  you  x^ant  " 
done,  how  do  you  go  about  getting  it  done? 

I  wanted  the  Whole  school  to  go  into  what  we  call  sustained 
silent  reading  in  the  morning.    That's  SSR,  you  know.  Now 
that  meant  that,  you  know,  I  had  to  get  everybody  s  cooperation 
to  do  it  willingly,  you  know,  on  their  own  because  I  couldn  t 
be  all  over  the  whole  school  at  one  time.    So  what  we  did,  we 
started  this  ad  campaign  by  promoting  a  lot  of  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  kids  about  Mr.  SSR.    nr.  SSR  is  coming.    Are  you 
ready?    Who  is  Mr.  SSR?    If  you  can  get  who  Mr.  SSR  xs,  we  li 
eive  you.  you  know,  such  and  such,  a  prize,  you  know,  you  can 
win  the  campaign.    Okay.    We  did  this  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
Posted  throughout  the  school.    You  know,  little  caracatures  of 
Mr    SSR.    Pictures  and  all.    Then  I  gof  my  reading  teacher  to 
dress  up  in  a  mortarboard,  a  cap  and  gown  and  I  built  an  egg- 
head 'when  you  come  to  school  I'll  show  you  the  egghead.    We  . 
dressed  him  up  as  Mr.  SSR.    He  was  an  egghead  character  with 
mortarboard  and  formal  gown,  you' know.    And  be  went  around  the 
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rooms,  making  announcements,  SSR  is  coming  on  October  22nd,  you 
know,  be  ready  for  SSR.    So  the  kids  .  .  . 

Just  one  question.    How  did  you  get  ilm  to  do  this?    Was  he 
just  really  agreeable  to  do  It,  no  problem,  you  sort  of  knew 
him  well  enough  to  know  he'd  be  interested  in  doing  it? 

No.     Let  me  go  back.     First  I  had  this  notion  I  wanted  to  do 
something.     Then,  in  ray  thinking  about  how  I  should  approach 
It,  1  dec^'ded  to  get  together  with  some  of  my  key  staff  members 
to  discus's  it. 

K^y  staff  merabers. 

Yes.    Okay.    Now,  h^'s  my  reading  teacher  but  he's  one  of  cy, 
this  is  in  the  area  of- reading  so  he  would  be  a  logical  person 
to  have  on  this  coninittee,  you  know,  to  talk  about  how  we  should 
proceed.    Then,  other  members  of  the  committee  were  those 
people  I  thought  might  have  sorae  kind  of  influence  with  their 
peers,  you  see,  in  on6  way  or  another.     So,  it  was  at  the 
commlttep  meeting  that  we  decided  to  take  this  approach.  And 
then  we  decided  who  was  going  to  take  roles  f6r  what  aspects  of 
it.     And,  you  kndw,  he  volunteered  to  take  that.     But  it  was 
.as  a  consequence  of  our  discussing  it  at  one  of  our  pre- 
planninp  meetings. 

So  you've  got  your  lay  people,  huh?  / 

I  got  my  key  people  in.    And  they  were-key  for  various 
reasons.     Like  I  said.     They  weren't  just  key  because  they 
had  a  title,  they  were  key  bf>-ause  of  how  I,  they  were  going  to 
be  a  network  of  dissemination.    And  had  some  role  they  could 
play  in  that.    So,  after  we  did  this  for  a  few  weeks  of  his 
going  around,  you  know.    We  made  announcements  over  our  public 
address  system,  I  had  these  placards  posted  around  the  "school. 
Then  we,  tlye  kids  built  up  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  it,  you 
know  '   And  they  started  applying  pressure  on  the  teachers,  you 
khow,  about  are  we  going  to  be  a  part  of  that  campaign,  are  we 
going  to  be  in  it?    See?    So  then  we  had  to  decide  other 
things,  the  committee  had  to  decide  what  would  be  the  best  time 
of  the  day  to  do  this,  when  we  could  get  total  school  support, 
what,  you  know,  what  should  it  include,  what  kind  materials 
should  we  have  available  for  all  the  teachers  to  use,  how  do  we 
alert  parents  to  what  was  going  on  so  that  they  would,  you 
know,  get  their  support  too,  what  on-going  kinds  of  supports 
would  teachers  need,  you  know,  what  things,  what  kind  of  an 
environment  would  we  need  around  the  school  in  order  to  sup- 
port that  kind  of  thing.    We'd  need  qu.et.     Do  we  answer 
telephones  or  don't  we  answer  telephones.    Do  visitors  who 
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also  come  into  the  school  also  have  to  read  quifitly  during  that 
tine.    Do  w«  close  the  doors  and  don't  let  anybody  in  or  what? 
You  know.    So  a  lot  of  these  decisions  had  to  be  made  in  the 
committee  meetings,  you  know.    And" then  we  shared,  that  with 
the  faculty  so  that  at  faculty  meetings  prior  to  our  getting 
into  it,-y6u  know,  reports  came  from  these  people  on  the 
committee  and  myself,  you  know,  about  plans  we  were  making 
and  grade  group  meetings  were  set  up  so  they  could  work  out 
the  refinements  to  it.    The  support  of  other  people  was 
enlisted,  you  know,  like  the  librarian  and  H6me  and  School 
president  for  other  things  we  mi^ht  have  needed,  you  know. 
So  all  of  these  things  were  don-  prior  and  then  you  see  with 
that  underground  netwotk  working  to^alk  positively  about  it 
when  they're  at  lunch  or  when  they'll  in  their  little 
ineetings.  you  know,  there  was  somebody  handy  who  could  point 
to  the  positive  pharacteristics  of  it  when  somebody  was  ready^ 
to  attack  it,  you  see.    You  know  what  I  mean. 

So  you've  got  your  little  team  at  work. 

Always.    There's'^  always,  I  believe  in  planning  before  the 
eventuality  so  that  you  try  to  take  all  the  "^"f  ^^^^  P"^^"  ^ 
cautions  and  steps  before  time  a^  much  as  possible.     So  that 
you  know.  I  gues  to  that  degree  you  might  call  me  ^lachievellian. 
1  thirk  it's  important  for  me  to  try  to  thxnk  through  ^hat 
would  be  some  of  the  obstacles,  what  would  be  some  of  the 
pitfalls.    And  then  try  to  obviate  against  those.     So,  you 
know,  very  little  that  happens  there  happe.  3  by  accident.  ^ 
It  happens  by  design.    And  to  the  best  we  can  think  about  all 
the  elements  of  that  design  ahe^d  of  time  the  better  off  we  re 
going  to  be.     So,  you  know,  I  believe,  I'm  talking  about  mild 
pressure  now,  of  peers.,  and  mild  pressure  from  colleagues.     I  m 
not  talking  about,  you  kno^J,  cut-throat  kind  of •  stuff  that, 
mild  competition.     So  we  run  contests  and  we  run  all  \^±nds  of 
awards  to  get  the  kids  enthused  and  then  they  in  turn  get  their 
teachers  enthused.    Now  we  had  another  case  was  that,  specific, 
was  that  after  we  launched  Mr.  SSR  we  had  everybody  reading 
silently  in  the  mornings.    Then  I  wanted  to  introduce  the 
second  critical  experience  from  the  PCRP.    And  that  s,  you 
know,  responding  to  literature.     So  the  committee  discussed  how 
we  w;re  going  to  get  into  that,  you  know      All  along  we  want 
to  make  it  as. least  threatening  as  possible  and  we  ./ant  to  get 
as  much  support  as  possible.    So  we  decided  we  were  going  to  use 
student  pressure  again  and  this  timfe  we  were  going  to  have 
response  to  literature  take  the  form  of  a  young  lady  who  s  going 
to  marry  Mr.  SSR.     So  she  was  Mi«s  RTL.    And  we  actually  had, 
during  one  of  our  lunchtimes,  we  had  a  double-ring  ceremony,  a 
marriage  ceremony  where  my  speech  teacher,  dressed  up  in.  you 
know,  bridal  outfit.    Mr.  SSR  vis  in  hi",  attire.  /  I  was 
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Mr.  Gstodbook  and  we  performed  the  wedding  ceremony.  Exchanged 
the  rings,  big  cardboard  rings  and  we  had  a  photographer  there 
to  takt  pictures.    That  was  by  AA.    He  was  a  press  photogr'.pher. 
We  wrote  it  up  and  the  trick  about  that  was  that,  how  we  were 
going  to  yet  the  classes  involved  now,  was  that  if  you  and  your 
class  want  co  come  to  the  wedding  ceremony,-  the  wedding  feast, 
the  reception,  then  you  would  have  to  figure  out  a  way  of 
having  your  class  demonstrate  some,  response  to  literature. 
Either  In  the  form  of  a  play,  in  the  form  of  a  choral  reading, 
in  the  form  of  some,  you  know,  some  dramatization,  you  know, 
whatever.    You  h;..ve  to  do  that  as  you.  gift,  your  present,  to 
the  bride  and  groom.    When  you  give  them,  when  you  promise  to 
give  them  the  present,  then  we'll  give  you  a  wedding  invitation, 
receiition  invitation.     So  on  another  day  we  had  a  get-together 
in  the  gym,  all  the  classes  in  there,  and  those  classes  that 
were  invited  had  to  do  something  for  the  rest  of  the  assemblage. 
And        had  pretzels  and  cookies  and  juice.     That  was  the 
wedding  reception.    But  you  see,  it  was  a  way  of  getting  the 
classes  involved  through  the  kids.     So  once  y^u  do  that  it  s 
pretty  hard  for  the  teachers  to  back  out  anc'  t  y  they  don  t 
want  to  be  a  part  of  a  campaign,  you  know.     I  don't  know  how 
we  got  onto  this  subject,  but,  except. 

It's  good,  it's  good-      Management  of  staff. 

Yes,  it's  management  of  staff.     It's  manipulation  of  people, 
r^^-lly    but  it's  in  ?  non-threacenlng  way,  a  nild  way  and  one 
that  sho^s  my  ^cfvfc  leadership  all  the  time,  never  once  did  I 
say  we  wanted  chia  done,  but,  you  know,  my  other  interest  was 
to  always  show  t^em  that  I  was  active  in  my  interest  and  active 
in  my  participation,  yon  know..    I  wanted  to  always  be  %isible 
throughout  this.     So  even  now  when  we  have  children  giving 
their  written  creative  writing  presentations,  they  come  to  my 
office  each  morning  and  five  nine  fifteen,  after  sustained 
silent  reading  is  finished,  we  follow  that  with, our  morning 
announcemen'^s  of,  you  know,  management  announcements.  Following 
that  I  have  a  child  come  and  read  his  or  her  creative  writing 
over  the  public  address  system  for  the  whole  school.    And  the 
kids  just  love  this,  yoa  know,  they,  what  they  do  is  write 
something  in  their  room  and  it's  not  edited  or  anything,  you 
'■know,  just  written.    It's  their  own  creative  work.    They  show 
le^.to  my  reading  teacher  who  gives  ther  a  calendar  date  when 
thp>  can,  you  know,  appear  over  public  address  and  read  it  out 
loud  tor  the  rest  of  the  school,     rhat  shows  that,  you  know,  in 
my  judgment,  that  shows  the  front  office  is  supporting  this 
particular,  you  know,  classroom  activity.    And  all  through  I  ve 
tried  to  do  that,  you  know,  show  my  support,  my  endorsement  for 
these  things  that,  you  know,  that  bisically  I  want  to  see  them 
done  anyway.    But  my  oeicxg  active  in  thim  and  giving  couuinuous 


support  reaffirms  that  to  the  teachers  that,  you  know,  that  I'm 
behind  it,  I'm  still  interested  in  it.    That's  been  helpful. 

That's  gooa. 
This  is  tasKy. 
Pardon. 

This  is  tasty. 

Yes,  it  is.    Well,  how  do  get  the  parents  when  you  deal 

with  staff  in  a  sense  trying  to  get  them  to  do  what  you  need 
them  to  do?    How  do  you  go  aboit  getting  the  parents  to  do  it? 

I  try  to  use  the  same  idea,  --.'ork  through  other  parents  you 
know.    Well,  on  this  committee  ... 

So  you  have  key  parents? 

Yes,  on  this  committee  I  had  two  key  parents  who  were  part  of 
that  cadre  and,  you  know,  they're  people  that  we  respect  and 
we  listen  to  their  input  as  well  and  try  to  utilize  them  to 
help  disseminate  some  of  the  information.    We  have  written 
coir  unications  we  send  home  to  parents  but  I  think  the  biggest 
push  is  word  of  mouth,  from  parent  to  parent,  you  know.j  And 
then  we  try  to  get  them  involved  actively,  too.    We  creited 
what  we  call  a  swap  shop  and  the  parents^each  morning  a  parent 
from  the  Home  and  School,  each  Wednesday  morning,  once  a  ^eek, 
has  the  responsibility  of  staffing  our  swap  shop  cart.  Now 
that's  a  cart  of  books  that  kids  trade,  you  know.    \ou  bring 
one,  you  take  one,  you  know.    And  this  is  something  they  have 
a  lot  of  interest  in.    They  feel  a  part  of  an  on-going  program. 
And  we  rm.  these  seminars,  these  training  semiaairs,  on 
Wednesdav  afternoons  to  help  thtu  see  all  the  different  aspects 
that  go  into  the  reading  program.;  We,  I  think  there  s  a  lot  to 
be  said  about  the  kinds  of  communications  that  go  between  the 
teacher  and  the  parents  at  the  begir-ing  of  the  year.  I 
encourage  ray  teachers  to  send  an  informal  type  letter  where 
they  outline  their  aspirations,  their  objectives  for  the  year, 
the  ways  parents  can  help,  give  their  phone  number,  you  know, 
so  that  they're  making  that  initial  gesture  of  openness,  you 
kno"     We  have,  monthly,  we  have  what  we  call  parent  teas. 
Each  teacher  is  encouraged  to  have  these  informal  teas  with  the 
parents  of  their  kids.    We  provide  the  cookies  and  the  tea  and 
the  coffee  and  we  release  the  teacher  to  just  sit  and  chat  witTi 
those  parents  informally  about  wha^'s  going  on.    They  keeps 
them  up  on  their  toes.    Our  track    ecord  has  been  pretty  good 
so,  because  we've,  had,  we've  been  demonstrating  success,  that. 
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'   .   in  turn," is  regenerating  more  interest  on  the  part  of  parents, 
you  know.    And,  like  I  say,  we,  the  word  of  mouth  has  been  a 
■  big  asset  to  us. 

Eli:       You're  really  sort  of  making  use  of  the  coamunity  network  in ^ a 
sense.    Which  is  very  important  really.    A. lot  ol"  people  don  t 
understand  .  .      kids  involved  ...  the  school.    What  you  re  • 
suggesting,  what's  important  to  all  this,  is  that  xndeed  you 
have  to  get  through  tc  the  parents,  yoU  have  to  get  through 
to  the  teachers  .  .  . 

G>»<l'-        Oh,  sure.  ^ 

Eli:  .      But,  you  must  be  able  to,  I  mean  ...  you  have  to' deal  with 
teachers,  parents,  kids. 

SuJ:       There's  a  fourth  group  ac  least.    Tliere's  another  group  at 

least,  another  group.    That's  upper  administration.     I  stxll 
have  to,  I'm  not  totally  autonomous  where  I  can  do  anythxng 
and  everything.    I  still  have  to  be  responsive  to  upper 
administration,  you  know. 

Eli:        People  ... 

God-.        Right,  central  adtainistration.     So  there's  at  least  four  groups. 

Eli:  •      But  with  these  kids  you  must  have  ways  of  getting  thelh  to  get 
at  these  parents  as  well,     In  other  words,  ... 
it's  a  circle  really. 


6„J-.       Oh,  sure.    Kids  basically  love  competitive  kinds  of  things.^ 
They  love,  if  they  feel  there.'^  a,  like"  they're  in  there,  com- 
peting there's  a  chance  for  them  to  get  a  prize  or  award, 
they're  going  to  carry  that  home  and,  you  knoW,  they,  teachers 
put  no'tlci.3  in  their  notebooks.     I  send  letters  home,  you 
know.    The  Home  and  School  ha^  a  vehicle  of  communication,  you 
know      They  send  letters  as  well  as  they  have  a  monthly  news- 
letter, you  know.    Things  get  written  up.     I  make  sure  that  no 
matter  how  Crite,  we  get  some  kind  of  publicity  in  the  com- 
munity newspaper, ""you  know.     So,  it  keeps  our,  keeps  people 
thinking  great  things  a/e  scill  happening,  you  know,  in  our 
school.    Having  these  staff  people  who  liv^  in  the  communitv, 
yoy  know,  like  the  aides  and  some  of  the  teachers,  that  s  .'.n 
important  means  of  communication,  you  know. 

Eli:        How  n«any  teachers  live  in  the  community?    What  percentage? 

fiUij*-   '     Thet's  a  small  percentage  because  I  have  a  very  large  staff 
but  I  have  about  fout  who  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 


About  another  ten  live  close  enough  but  they  live  in,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek  in  Yeadon,  which'  is  a  little,  you 
know,  nicer  neighborhood,     I  would  say  about  a  dozen  of  them 
live  fairly  close  to  the  school,  very  close  to  the  school, 
very  close. 

-That's  very  important. 

Now,  you  talk  about  tV-.  aides.    All  the  aides  live  in  the  com- 
munity so  I  have  a  crew  of  about  twenty  aides  who  all  "live  in 
the  coFTjunity,  you  know. 

There    are    about  twenty  aides  and  sixteen  teachers? 

Yes,  yes.    The  twenty  aides  all  live  in  the  community  and 
about  a  dozen  teachers  live  in 


Oh,  xes,    /^nd  then  you  have,  then  in    edition  to  that,  oh,  let 
me  see,  I  wanted  to  mention  something  else  and  it  went  right 
out  of  my  mind, 

I  said  cadre, 

■Yes,  and  I  was  thinking  of  ca.lre. 

Staff  members? 

Oh,  y.a.     I  have  at  least  a  half  a  dozen  children  of  teachers 
who  attend  as  students  in  my  school.    And  I  think  that,  in- 
directly or  subtlely  or  what,  is  an  endors.jraent  of  the 
school's  program  if  you  can  have  children  of  your  oxm  teachers 
who  attend  that  school.    You  know.    And  I  think  parents  view 
that  too  as  a  plus,  you  know,  for  the  school. 

It's  a  real  source  of  asteem. 

Yes,  right,  in  other  words  if  you,  as  a  teacher,  art  willing  to 
send  your  kid  to  that  school,  then,  you  know,  then  you  feel 
safe  enough  for  your  own  kid  it's  got  to  be  good  enough  tor  my 
kid,  too.    So  there  are  a  lot  of  different  barometers  that  the 
parents  use.    There  are  some  that  we  exploit  in  order  to  get 
the  information  out  to  parents  and  get  their  support.    We,  the 
parents  that  we  have  working  there  are  people  by  and- large  who 
have  a  very  positive  attitude  about  our  school  so  when  they 
speak  to  other  parents,  they're  going  to  be  talking  pretty 
positively  about  what's  happening.     And  I  don't  th?nk  it  s 
faoricatedor  concocted,  it's  a  genuine  opinion,  you  know,  and 
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parents  see  that  these  people  work  there  six  hours  a  day.  If 
anybody's  going  to  know  what's  going  on  the--,  they  certainly 
are.    And  if  1,  you  know,  I'm  constantly  r   linding  people,  too, 
.that  that's  part  of  our  responsibility  too.    It's  better  not  to 
say  anything  at  all  then,  to  say  something  negative,  you  know. 
So,  If  you  don't  have  anything  good  to, say  about  us,  then  don  t 
say  anything,  you  know,  but  if  you  db  have  something  good  to 
V  say  about  us  then,  you  know,  shout  it  to  the  house  tops,  yofu 
know. 

Eli:     *   So,  in  a  sense,  the,  there's  a  ray  that  you  must  deal  with  the 
administration  as  well.    You  de?l  with  these  three  elements 
very  effectively  it  seems  and  undoubtedly  this  has  an  impact  on 
the  programs  that  you  suppcJrt  and  all  that. 

gj(J:        Oh,  Sure.    Nothing  is  .   .  . 

Eli:        ...  have  to  negotiate  a  deal  with  and  . 

8oi-        That's  true.    But  see  once  it's  a  cyclical  thing,  you  know, 
it's  ajspiral  thing.     Once  you  experience  some  success,  then 
they're  pretty  apt  to  go  alpng  with  what  you  suggest,  you 
know.  .They're  not  going  to  get  rid  of  success,  -ou  know.  So 
•that  it  gets  easier  and  easier  for  me  to  have  m>  own  way,  you 
know,  because  we've  been  demonstrating  success  with  our 
methods.    And  I've  found  historically  that  if  you  don  t  bother 
them  they  pretty  much  leave  you  alone.    So,  if  they  re 
getting  telephone  calls  about  things  bein^  messed  up  down  there, 
if  they're  not  getting  complaints,  then  you  re  not  going  to  . 
really  hear  from  them  at  all,  you  pretty  much  can,  but  you 
still  have,  you  know,  .  .  . 

Eli:        Still  have  to  deal  with  them. 

Qod:        You  still  have  to  deal  with  them  ^nd  you  can't,  you  knoi/.  you 
can't  ignore  it  entirely.    You  have  to  weigh,  y<m  know,  what 
would  it  mean  in  any  instance  to4io  it  your  way  or  to  do  it 
the  way  they're  suggesting.    I've  always  fc  aid  that  if  you 
could  always  broaden  your  base  of  support,  you  have  nothing  to 
worry  about  in  any  quarter.    So  that  my.  one  of  my  reasons  for 
wanting  to  have  a  strong  Home  and  School  Association,  a  strong 
parent  support,  is  that  my  feeling  like  I  can  get  anything  I 
want  done  as  long  as  I  have  them  on  my  team.     If  they  re 
willing  to  go  with  me,  we'll  make  any  argument  anywhere  and 
pretty  much  be  heard. 

Eli:        aut  you  must  have  that  broad  base  of  support? 

C^-        Right.    And  nobou>'s  going  to  mess  with  me  either,  you  know. 

y 
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I  think  the  other  way,  like  what  happened  to  Joe  he 
didn't  have  that  broad  base  of  support  so  he  became  the  victim. 
But  I  would  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  central 
administration  to  move  me  if  I  had  strong  parent  sv^po 
insisting  that  ... 

That's  so  important,  I  .think  that's  so  important  to,  having  the 
commitment  .   .  *.  of  students  but  the  meetings,  the  .  .  . 

Well,  I'll  give  you  another  instance  where 

...  the       stores,  ?ll  that,  I  see  that  as  all  interrelated 
in  some  way. 

Another  instance  that  just  happened  maybe  about  two  and  a  half 
years  ago  that  proves  the  point  of  strong  parental  support  and 
there  was  one  teache'r.  in  &  first  grade  cj.ass,  who  was 
insisting  on  using  her  own  reading  matferial  and  not  the  one  we 
were  -ndorsing  at  the  school.    After  I  went  through  all  of  the, 
vou  know,  all  of  the  discussions  with  her  about  the  necessity 
of  continuity  and  aU  that,  she  still  was  insisting  on  using 
her  own  material.    When  I  went  on  observations  in  the  class  i 
saw  evidences  of  the  material  still  there  being  used,  you  know. 
And  our  relationship  then  changed  from  one  of  where  I  was  then 
encouraging  her,  you  know,  to  demanding  and  then  it  got  worse 
and  worse  to  where  she  then  tried  to  get  the  parents  of  the 
'children  in  her  class  together  against  me.     to  I  called  ail 
those  parents  in  and  I  had  an  op-n  discussion  with  them  about 
children's  scores  in  the  other  classes,  the  way  we  were  moving, 
and  my  premise  that  we  were  moving  that  way  because  we  had  a 
contiguous  program  that  there  was  continuity  frou.  grade  to 
grade,  and  that  there  was.  we  weren't  causing  any  confusion 
with  the  kids,  you  know.    Ac^d  I  laid  the  argument  out  to  those 
parents  to,  you  know,  convince  them.    And,  to  where,  now  she 
was  black  and  she  was  also  getting  some  confederates  who  were, 
you  know,  strong,  relatives,  you  know,  who  tried  to  disenfran- 
chise me  and  that  was  another  victory  that  I  was  able  to  win  x 
because  I  had  strong  parental  support,  you  know.     I  w#s  able 
to  convince  them  of  the  logic  in  our  program,  you  know.  And 
those  parents,  you  know,  swung  with  me.    Thank  God.  you  know, 
but  she  could  hava  very  easily  have  gone,  with  the  support  of 
those  thirty  people,  by  giving  them  a  whole  bunch  of,  you 
know,  that's  your  child's  teacher,  she's  going  to  go  give  a 
cock  and.  bull  story  about  the  principal  doesn't  want  her  to 
have  the  proper  material  your  kid  needs  to  learn,  y°"/"°«- 
That's  what  she  was  telling  them,  you  know.     But  tu.-nk  God  1 
was  abl«^      win  that  hn.ttle. 

It's  so  interesting  really  wherf  you  think  about,  people  don't 
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have  .that  support.    Right  up  against  and  have  to  eat  crow. 

0di|:       That's  right.    1  have  a  dossier  on  her,  I'll  show  you  when  you 
come  to  school.    That  thick. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

If  we  could  educate  the  parents,  we'd  have  a  good  educa::Ton 
system  on  our  hand.    Because  if  every  teacher  could  evaluate 
their  good  groups  and  their  poor  groups,  the  low  achievers 
and  their  high  achievers ... .what  is  the  difference?  The 
parental  cooperation  is  the  difference.    You  take  a  low 
achieving  class  of  thirty- three  children,  half  of  the 
parents  don't- come  up  for  the  report' cards ,  half  the 
parents  can't  be  found,  half  the  parents  sign  anything, 
half  the  parents  accept  anything ... .what  is  ^he  difference? 
it's  not  the  children,  it*s  the  parents. 

The  above  comments,  made  by  one  of  the  teachers  who  is  a  participant  in 
this  descriptive  study,  express  the  sentiments  of  many  teachers  .rjeg^rding 
the  importance  of  parental  influence  and  the  role  that  parents  should  play 
in  helping  their  children  acquire  literacy  skills. 

Teachers  inevitably  form  definite  notions  about  parents  and  families. 
For  instance,  parents  do  or  don't  help  with  and  check  home  ork;  parents' 
failure  to  pick  up  report  cards  when  scheduled  shows  lack  of  concern  and, 
vice  varsa,  careful  adherence  to  such  expectations  shows  concern;  parents 
let  children  \'atch  too  much  television  when  they  should  be  reading;;  parents 
were  more  responsive  in  years  gone  by;  and  parents  don't  spend  enough  time 
talking  to  their  children.    These  generalizations  affect  communication 
between  horee  and  school,  the  degree  of  cooperation  that  is  possible  between 
the  two  and  the  way  teachers  relate  to  children. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  , school's  role  in  pi^omoting 
student  literacy,  but  little  has  been  written  and  less  is  kr   m  about  the 
family's  real  role  in  fostering  children's  literacy  skills  /Respite  the 
widely  held  belief  among .educators  that  in  order  for  the  school  to  be 
effective  in  promoting  literacy,  there  must  be  a  partnership  between  home 
and  school  and  parents  must  have  ^  clear  understanding  of  what  role  they 
nnist  play  in  literacy  development.     Indeed,  in  many  schools,  as  is  the 
case  in  Shortridge,  the  amount  and  nature  of  parent  involvement  in  the. ^ 
children's  schooling  and  the  parents'  attitude,  -^s  perceived  by  the  school 
are  explicitly  stated  as  criteria  for  evaluating  children. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  the  present  research  evolved.    Tea  ,hers, 
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when  questioned  about  the  major  problems  they  faced  in  the  teaching  oT 
language  arts  skills,  frequently  named  the  non-suoportivc  attitude  of 
parents.    Taking  this  concern  as  a  starting  point,  I  set  out  to  examine 
teacher  expectations  of  parents  and  their  perceptions  of  parental  involve- 
ment in  schooling,  on  the  one  hand.    Then,  on  the  other  h-.nd,  I  looked 
at  parent  perceptions  of  school  expectations  and,  through  ethnographic 
investigation,  examined  how  the  two  meshed  or  conflicted. 

Our  unde -lying  assumptions  were:     (1)  than  most  conflict,  erroneous 
assumptions,  and  confrontations  between  home^  and  school  dev-lop  through 
lack  of  understanding,  inadequate  communica* on  and  unclear  explanations 
of  parent  and  teacher  rolep  and  expectations;  (2)  that  teachers  will 
become  more  effective  in  teaching  literacy  skills  to  children,  if  they 
have  adequate  information  about  the  children  they  teach  and  their  families: 
and  (3)  that  parents  will  be  more  effective  in  meeting  their  own  expectations 
if  they  better  understand  the  school's  expectations. 

II.     THE  SCHOOL 

A.     THE  PHYSICAL  PLANT  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS 

Shortridge  Elementary  School  is  located  in  a  residential  community  in 
what  is  considered  a  low-income  area.    The  official  designatioh  of  low- 
4.ncoTne  is  determined  by  the  number  of  students  receiving-  free  lunches  at  the 
school.     Shortridge  qualia..  oecause  50%  of  the  students  in  the  school 
receive  free  lunches.     The  community  was  previously  a  predominantly  Jewish 
community.    However,  in  the  last  few  years,  the  community  has  grown 
increasingly  Black,  and  the  student  body  of  Shortridge  is  entirely  Black. 
The  students  live  within  a  radius  of  five  or  six  blocks  of  the  school. 

Shortridge  is  a  relatively  modern  school  and  has  been  under  the  guidance 
of  the  same  principal  for  che  past  ten  years.    The  school  building  and 
Rround"?  cover  about  four  short  blocks  in  a  square  that  includes  parking 
space  and  a  huge  playground  for  its  1,000  students."   The  cuter  walls  of 
the  school  building  are  marked  by  graffiti.,   Across  the  street  from  the 
school  is  a  sandwich. shop  where  manv  of  the  school  person.-.el  buy  their  lunch. 
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Down  the  hall,  from  the  principal's  office  is  the  teacher's  lounge. 
There,  during  break  and  lunchtime,  a  visitor  can  learn  how  to  bake  a.  carrot 
cake;  what  the  latest  dlet-regimen  is;  what  parents  and  children  are  or  are 
nL w  giving  , teachers  a  hard  time;  and  what  the  combat  pay  should  be  during 
these  trying  times.     The  teachers'  lounge  is  a  spacious  room,  and  yet, 
because  of  all  the  tables  and  chairs  scattered  around,  it  appears  crowded. 
There  are  two  bulletin  boards  on  the  wall.     One  is  filled  with  information  ^ 
about  the  teachers'  union  and  materials  describing  careers  and  opportunities 
within  the  school  system.     The  other  board  holds  a  school  menu  as  well  as 
pamphlets  concerning  conferences  and  trips  that  can  be  taken.    There  is  a 
'constant  flow  of  teachers  in  and  out  of  the  lounge  from  11:00  on,  buying 
snacks  or  engaging  in  light  conversation  for  a  few  minutes.     People  generally 
sit  at  the  same  table,  with  the  same  group.     The  cafeteria  is  located  to 
the  right  of  and  down  the  hall  from  the  teachers'  loun3?e. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  parent  volunteers  afid  cafeteria  staff 
drink  coffee  and  talk  ibout  happenings  in  the  community  or  about  dieting. 
Parent  volunteers  and  cafeteria  staff  are  all  from  the  community — daid 
staff  as  well  as  volunteer  parent  workers.     The  parent  volunteers  at  one 
time  had  a  physical  fitness  class,  which  was  cancelled  temporarily  for  lack 
of  an  organizer.     The  principal  makes  the  school  facilities  available  to  the 
group  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

On  the  cafeteria  walls  are  pictures  of  varicpjs  cartoon  characters — 
Fat  Albert,  Minnie  Mouse,  Big  Bird,  Charlie  Brown,  Snoopy,  and  Cat  in  the 
Hat.    No  meals  are  cooked  in  the  cafeteria.    The  food  is  furnished  by  a 
food  service  and  is  served  'by  the  cafeteria  workers  and  the  parent  voluntieers. 

Various  kinds  of  toys  and  trinkets  are  given  to  classes  and  individual 
students  who  exhibit  good  behavi.^L  and  are  not  overly  noisy  while  eating 
lunch.     A  balloon  hanging  over  the  fable  of  a  class  indicates  that  the 
students  have  exhih      1  good  behavior  and  are  thereby  entitled  to  a  prize. 

B.  STAFF 

The  school  stalf,  professional  and  non-professional,  numbers  70  people 
to  provide  educational  instruction  to  1,067  childien.    There  are  thirty-two 
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classroom ^teachers  suDported  bv  a  large  number  of  specialists  in  all  the 
disciplino^'.     Racially,  the  staff  is  in^tegrated  according  to  the  guidelxnes 
established  by  H.E.W.     The  staff  of  Shortridge  school  is  stable,  with  all 
but  four  of  the  "teachers  having  been  at  the  school  for  five  yoars  or  more. 
The  number  of  parent  volunteers  in  school  activities  may  range  from  10-15 
on  any  day  depending  on  variations  in  the  amount  of  work  and  activiites  in  . 
which  they  assist  the  teachers.     The  apparent  ease  of  interaction  between 
parents  and  the  school  principal  indicates  an  atmosphere  that  is  receptive 
to  parent  involvement.     Furthermore,  the  principal  has  something  of  an 
"open  door"  policy  that  allows  parents  to  go  to  his  office  with  their 
'     problejns  without  au  appointment. 

The  principal  Is  stockily  built.    He  greets  everyone  who  enters  his 
school  in  a  friendly  way  and  tries  to  provide  whatever  assistance  he  can  ^ 
to  projects  affecting  the  school  staff,  parents,  or  outsiders. y  He  prides 
himself  in  knowing  what  gO£s  on  in  the  school  and  appears  to  be.  in  all 
places  at    .nee     popping  into  classrooms  frequently  to  give  brief  lectures^ 
to  the  pupils.     His  teachers  appear  not  to  mind  the  interruptions,  and 
most  of  the  children  seem  to  love  the  attention.     Iv'henever  he  walks  the 
halls,  he  is  likely  to  be  surrounded  by  children.     He  seems  to  be  highly 
regarded  by  most  of  the  parents  and  community;  he  is  committed  to  the 
development  of  literacy  in  the  school  and  to  the  fostering  of  a  cor'Sial 
partnership  between  home  ^ind  school.     He  is  a^  strict  disciplinarian.  He 
sees  insistence  on  discipline  as  being  an  effective  technique  of  teaching. 
He  states  that  he  views  the  area  of  discipline  as  a  way  of  life,  not 
merely  a  negative  reaction  to  an  experience.     He'  further /States ,  that  the 
best  form  of  discipj.i!ne  is  that  w.hich  springs  from  within,  and  t^at  the 
goal  of  education  in      free  society  is  to  develop  citizens  who  are  equlnned 
with  t^e  inner  controls  which  will  enable  them  to  operate  freely  with  a 
true  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  who3     nme  respect  for  the  n'gl^ts  of 
others. 
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C.    THE  COLLABORATING  TEACHERS 

1.  Selection 

The  first  few  visits  to  the  school  in  November,  1979,  I  spent  with 
the  principal,  who  described  the  inner  workings  of  the  school  and  provided 
an  introduction  to  members  of  the  teaching  staff  with  whom  I  would  be  working 

Two  fifth-grade  and  two  sixth-grade  teachers  agreed  to  collaborate 
in  the  project  (two  black  female  teachers  and  two  white  teachers,  one  male 
and  one' female).  All  the  teachfers  were  participants  in  the  Academics  Plus 
Program  (page  10-12,  this  report)  which  requires  specific  responses  of  the 
parents  who  are  involved.  The  teachers  who  volunteered  to  assist  with  the 
j>roject  assumed  that  the  research  would  be  useful  in  their  efforts  to  get 
parents  mc- ;e  involved  in  their  children's  literacy  development.' 

2.  Teacher  Profiles 

—   ,  «  • 

Mrs.  Q  ^'  .  ^ 

Mrs.  Q  is  a  married,  articulate,  young  blac{c  woman  who  teaches  sixth 
grade.  She  believes  tl^t  teachers  should  "look  prpfessional",  because  it 
ii(creases  credibility  and  helps  students  understand  "^at  one  should  dress 
according  to  the  situation  and  that  o^»iniotns  oT  others  are  based^^n  one's 
dress.  \  «  *  . 

I  tell  the  children  I  dress  a  certain  way  when  I  come  to 
school  because  I  don't  come  to  play;  I  come  to  work.    T^en  -  ^ 
I  come  to  work,  \  dress  in  that  manner.    That  is  why  I 
don't  wear  pants  to'  school,  because  I  don't,  feel  that  they 
are  appropiri  ate .  ^ 

Mrs.  Q    appears  to  be  very  organized  and  is  pjpepared  to  begin  teaching 

as  soon  as  the  students  enter  the  ,room.    She  always  stapds  while  teaching. 

She  seems  to  be  in  constant  motion,  moving  up  and  down  in  front  of  tl?fc 

chalkboard  co  give  the  class  the  best  view  of  the  chalkboard  as  well  as  to 

command  their  attentions.     Tn  her  own  words,  "T  like  to  have  human  contact 

with  the. children,  rather  than  them  iust  being  a  student  in  my  room." 

Even  vAien  Mrs.  Q    reprimands  students,  she  explains  why  and  appears  to  do 

as  in  a  positive  manner.     She  is  a^^^ickler  for  demanding  that  the  class 

speak  standard  EngJ-ish.     She  was  observed  on  numerous  occasions  correcting 
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or  mildly  reprimanding, the  students  for  speaking  "incorrectly".  Speaking 

"incorrectly"  to  Mrs.  Q    means  us^^ng  double  negatives  or  beginning  a 

sentence  by  saying,  "you  know,  like";  "like  that";  "like,  you  know". 

She  sayS,  "I  tell  them  that  pothing  is  ever  'like'.     I  really  think  that, 

when  children  go  out  and  grow  up,  first  impressions  are  everything:  and,  if 

they  don't  learn  how  to  speak  with  other  oeople  and  to  other  people,  they 

will  never  be  able  to^make  it  in  life".    All  members  of  her  class  are 

expected  to  produce  their  homework  daily.     If  the  students  are  negligent  * 

in  performing  th^ir  duties,  they  are  required  to  remain  after  school  to 

complete  their  worK.  ^ 

I'm  strict  in  the  sense  that  if  I  ask  them  to  do  something 
in  a  certain  way,  I  expect    t  to  be  done  that  way.     I  have 
high  expectations  of  all  of  the  children,  no  matter  what 
level  they  are  on.     I  expect  t;hem  to  dt)  the  best  that  they 
can  on'^the  level  that  they  are  on.  ^ 

Her  lessons  are  sprinkled  with  humor,  and  she  relates  her  past  schc5ol 

experiences  to  the  class,  which  they  seem  to^ enjoy.     She  usually  involves 

the  class  by  asking  questions  of  and  soliciting  answi^rs  from  the  children. 

Mrs.  Q    considers  herself  to  he,  a  traditional  teacher. 

I  am  very  traditional.     I  dc^i't  like  open  classrooms 
where  every  child  gets  to  do  his  own  thing,  because' each 
child  does  not  know  what  his  own  thing  is  in  sixth  grade. 
I  really  believe  that  structure  is  everything  in  learning. 
Everything  we  do  in  life  has  a  structure  to  it,  and  I 
believe  that  children  at  this  age  need  this  more  than 
anything  else. 


Ms.  Z 

Ms.  Z    is  a  young,  single  teacher  of  Italian  heritage  who" teaches  sixth 
grade.     She  has  a  radiant  smile  that  is  infectious  and  permeates  the  whole 
class f.   She  directs  a  x:onstant  stream  of  comments  and  qu#<tions  towards 
the  class:    ^'Now  children,  what  is  the  answ2r  to  this"?     "Remember  children, 
this  was  homework  checked  by  your  parents,  signed  by  your  parents".     "1  like 
the  way  you  are  doing  your  homework  now."    "That  is  nice,  Tanya".    As  m ^ 
Mrs.  Q's  room,  the  students  are  expected  to  produce  their  homework  daily. 
If  the  homework  is  not  produced,  the  children  have  to  stay  after  class  and 
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complet'e  the  assignment.    Ms,  Z  feels  that  she  is  firm  but  fair  in  dealing 

wi*-h  the  children. 

Her  lessons  are  geared  tvpically  for  thfci  middle  of  the  class  ratl;er 

than  the  high  op  low  members  in  the  class.     When  introducing  a  new  lesson, 

Ms.  Z  lectures  to  the  students,  demonstrates^'points  throu^H  the  use  of  the 

chalkboard,  and  sums  up  what  has  been  said..    To  measure  tesults  she 

-t(ften  uses  essay-style  tests.   

I  feel  that  there  is  some  value  to  testing.     I  don't 'like 
for  children  to  feel  that  they  learn  for  tests,  but  I  feel 
that  testn  prepare  them  for  life  out  there,  l^ecause  every- 
.  *  r     thing  they  do  in  life  they  will  be  asked  to  write. 

^  Every  child  is  expected  to  raise  a  hand  when  a  question  is  asked^  She 

will  go  from  student  to  student  trying  to  elicit  the  right  Answer  ^nd* involve 

the  whole  class  in  the  lectures  ^nd  discussions.      Ms.  Z  c  msiders  herself 

a  trciditibnal  teacher  with  respect  to  organization  and  discipline.  "I 

believe  discipline  is  teaching  right  from  wrong,,    I  don^t  believe  discipline 

is  punishment".    At  the  same  time,  she  believes  herself  to  be  progressive 

because,  as  she  says,  she  is  always  open  to  new  ideas  and  feels  that  a 

teacher  can  never  step  learning. 

Mrs.  M       .  .  ^  ^  * 

Mrs:  M  is  a  middle-aged  black  teacher  who  has  two  children,  a  boy  of 
nine  and  an  adult  son.     She  appears  to  be  reserved  and  has  a  friendly  smile. 
Mrs.  M,  in  her  viaw  of  herself,  is  a  stem  and  demanding  but  fair  teacher; 
she  considers  herself  to  be  very  traditional.    Her  definition  of  traditloii-al 
'means  maintaining  gopcK  discipline  in  the  classroom,  requiring  homeworlc  on 
a  daily  basis,  and  insisting  upo^  high  moral  standards  (politeness,  good 
manners).     She  does  not  like  the  concept  of  open  classroom,  and  prefers  to 
work  wi±h  the  class  as  a  group  rather  than  in  z  one-to-one  or  small-gi'oup  ^ 
setting.    Her  manner  of  teaching  cotisists  mainly  of  lectures  with  pupil 
respon.-es.    Mrs.  M  has  the  reputalion  of  being  one  of  the  best  teachers  in 

th*^  school  among  many  other  teachers,  many  parents,  and  the  principal. 

*•  * 

Mr  /  P 

Mr.  P,  whose  room  is  adjacent  to  that  of  Mrs.  M,  is  a  white,  fifth  grade 
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teacher  who  uses  the  lecture  method  in  most  of  his  teaching.    MrTP  manages 

to  keep  a  smile  on  his  face  much  of  the  time  in  class.     He  always  stands 

while  lecturing  and  us^s  the  chalkboard\f or  demonstrating  ppints.  Even 

as  he  lectures,  he  has  the  children  responding  to  questions  he  asks.  When 

class  is  not'  in  session,  he  maintains  a  lot  of  high  bantering  and  discussion 

between  himself  and  his  class.    He  has  a  great  sense  of  humor  and  uses  it  . 

to  his  advantage  when  trying  to  emphasize  a  major  point  or  clarify  a  concept. 

Mr.  P  thinks  of  himself  as  being  both  traditional  and  progressive: 

traditional  in- that  he  believes  that  children  must  be  taught  the  basics: 

progressive  in  that  he  believes  his  learning  new  methods  and  techniques 

can  improve  learning  and  literacy  among  the  children, 
t 

3.    Similarities  and  Contrasts 

In  considering  the  teachers  as  a  group,  there  are  basic  similarities 
and  some  differetices  in  teaching  style  and        the  way  they  view  their 
teaching  techniques.     Teacher-^  in  both  graaes  are  similar  in  that  they 
describe  their  teaching  style  as  traditional  even  though  they  define 
traditional  differently.     All  agree  that  homework  is  an  effective  tool  in 
literacy  development.*  They  expect  parent  involvement  to  some  degree,  although 
they  differ  slightly  in  what  they  think  involvement  shculd  be.^  Mrs.  Q  and 
'Ms.  Z  expect  a  lot  of  involvement  by  parents,  while  Mrs.  M  sees  herself  as 
accomplishing  her  goal  with  less  involvement.    Mr.  P  does  not  have  a  specific 
opinion  on  which  would  be  better:    a  lot  of  involvement  or  not  as  much.  Mrs. 
M  and  Ms.  Z  appear  sterner  in  their  df^mands  on  the  children  than  Mr.  P  or 
Mrs.  Q.    "Sterner",  as  define^d  here,  means  that  Mrs.  M  and  Ms.  Z  were  more 
likely  to  adhere  strictly  jto  what  had  been  planned  for  that  day's  work 
without  deviating  from  the  schedule.    Thr.;:  is  not  to  say  that  the  other  classes 
did  not 'adhere  to  what  had  been  planned;  however,  there  appeared  to  be  a  .bit 
more  flexibility  in  their  schedules.   
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D.     POLICY  AND  PROGRAM  AT  SHORTRIDGE 
1.    Policy  on  Literacy 
The  statement  of  school  policy  on  literacy  is  more  general  than  specific: 
that  is»:.  the  school  pledges  itself  to  provide  a  wholesome  learning  environ-* 
ment  wherein  each  student  may  attain  the  fullest  educational,  physical, 
social,  and  emotional  development.    Further,  the  school  is  committed  to  the 
task  of  providing  a  complete  and  well-rounded  elementary  school  program. 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  aim,  the  school  expects  to  focus  on  the  child  to 
help  guide  the  methods  used  in  selecting  the  curriculum^  t'^  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  the  student.  • 

"Through  the  close  cooperation  of  par*ents  as  partners  in  our  effort  to 
help  build  self-confidence,  self-reliance,  self-sufficient  studenizs,  we 
shall  realize  our  goal*.    The  polacy  statement  by  the  principal  is  enclosed 
in  a  handbook  sent  home  to  the  parents.     The  principal  stated  to  me  that 
the  reason  he  constantly  popped  in  and  out  of  rooms  was  to  see  whether  the 
mandate  was  being  carried  out  by  the  teachers.    He  added  that  he  tried 
also  to  keep  close  contact  with  parents  to  see  that  they  met  school  expecta-  . 
tions  by  doing  their  part. 

2.    The  Acadfemics  Plus  Program 

a.    Descriptive  overview  ,  ^  *  ^ 

The  Academics  Plus  Program  is  a  part  of  the  "Back  to  Basics"  movement 
that  gained  prominence  In  the  seventies.     It  was*  implemented  in  Shortridge 
in  1978.    During  the  first  year  the  program  was  open  only  to  students 
fioishing  the  fifth  grade.     It  is  now  open  to  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
students.     ^*  * 

The  Academics  Plus  Program  provides  an  opportunity  for  select  students 
to  enroll  in  special  classes  designed  to  provide  firm  grounding  in  the 
Sasics  (language  arts  and  mathematics)  and  in  the  development  of  good  study 
skills 5  as  well  as  to  prqthote  general  iittellectual  and  emotional  growth. 
The  major  objective  of  the  program  is  to  ensure  that  students  who  participate 
will  be  able  to  enroll  in  a  "goo^"  junior  high  school  and  eventually  .go  on 
to  one  of  the  "better"  senior  schools.     In  keeping  with  the  principles 

of  the  Back  to  Basics  movei^ent,  th^  program  provides  a  highly  structured 
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human  environment  with  emphasis  on  study  skills  and  work  habits,  a 
strict  code^  of  discipline,  minimum  req^uirement  for  dress  atxd  appearance, 
homework  on  a  regular  basis  and  commitment  to  the  program's  goals  by  the  • 
parents  whose*  children  are  selected. 

The  parents  file  an  application  for  their  child  of  children  to  be 
selected  for  the  program.     The  selection  process  itself  is  complex  and 
rests  heavily  on  the  evaluating  of  teachers  who  have  taught  the  students. 
As  a  result,  the  stated  selection  criteria  are  subject  to  wide  interpretation. 

In  general  the  selctlon  process  is  as  follows:    First,  the  teachers 
of  the  students  make  recommendations  to  the  teachers  of  the  next  year's 
academics-plus  classes.    A  student  who  may  be  doing  poorly  in  class  but 

^exhibitiS  positive  attitudes  and  bahavior  may  be  chosen  over  an  academically  * 
Superior  student  who  is  a  "troublemaker."    The  latter ^teachers 
then'examine  the  academic  records,  standard  t.est  scores,  attendance 
records,  and  any  other  information  they  have  available  on  the  recommended 
students.     Although  these  teachers  have  t^o  final  say,  the  reading  specialist 

and  the^ principal  also  review  the  list  of  candidates  and  can  recommend 
elimination  of  any  candidates  they  f^l  should  not  be  admitted  into  the 
program.     The  pajents  of  a  child  who  is  accepted  sign  a  contractual  agree- 
ment that  spells  out  their  responsibility.     If  the  parents.  4o  not  fulfill 
their  responsibilities,  or  if  the  child  fails  to  meet  expectations ,  he  or 
she  can  be  dropp\d  from  the  program. 

The  studentsN^re  selected  ftom  third  grad»^  for  fourth  grade  academics 
plus,  from  fourth  for^ fifth  grade,  from  fifth  grade  for  sixth  grade. 
Children  out  of  the  fifth  who  are.  not  chosen  for  the  program  are  sent  to 
other  schools.    At  a  meeting  held  at  the  beginning  oi  the  year,  teacher 
and  parent  responsibilities  are  discussed.  In  summarv  they  are  as  follows: 
The  teachers  are  to  assign. heavy  workloads  that  are  carefully  planned  and 

, organized  and  that  Are  aimed  at  improving  the  student's  math  and  reading 
level.  The  teacher  is  to  make  clear  to  both  student  and  parents  what  he 
or  she  expects  of  them.  The  teacher  explains  to  the  child  that  he  is  to 
do  his  work,  behave  properly,  attend  school  regularly  and  come  to  shcol 
appropri;»tely  dressed.  The  parent  is  to  come  to  school  at  a  specified  time 
to  meet  with  the  teachers,  make  sure  that  the  child  assumes  all  of  his/her 
responsibilities,  and  check  and  sign  ^-he  nightly  homework  assignment.  The 
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official  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  (1)  build  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, (2)  foster  a  sense  of  confidence,   (3)  generate  pride. in  accomplish-- 
ment,  and  (4)  engender  a  positive  self-image.  -  • 

The  role  of  the  parent,  as  officially  stated,  is  to  do  the  following: 

1.    Support  program  rules 

2-     Supervise  homework 

3.  See  that  children  come  to  shcool, 

a.  regularly 

b.  punctually 

c.  well  prepared 

d.  well  Tested 

4.  Keep  channel  of  communication  open  with  teachers 

a.  send  notes  explaining  absence 

b.  contact  teacher  when  questions  arise 

c.  be  active,  offer  assistance,  volunteer,  accompany,  suggest 
5. .  Encourage  good  citizenship 

a.  good  manners 

b .  respect 

c.  self  control 

Prior  to  making' classroom  observations,  I  spent  time  becoming  familiar 
with  the  school  and  interacting  with  the  principal  and  the  teacher-parti- 
cipants in  order  to  develop- comfortable  and  workable  relationships.  Tea- 
chers were  encounte'red  in  private  sessions  in  the  lounge,  at  lunch  and  in 
private  sessions  whenever  their  schedules  permitted. 

Absence  of  enthusiastic  par(?nt  involvement,  even  though  Ht  includes 
a  minority  of  the  .parents,  is  of  conern  to  teaizlTexs  for  several  reasons. 
First  of  all,  they  feel  that  they  have  done^eirl  part.     They  have  gone 
to  great  pains  to  explain  to  parents  what  is  expeAted  of  them.     They  have 
spent  considerable  amounts  of  their  own  time  and *|p^r£;y in  pJanfting 
lesaons  and  in  correcting  liomework .    The  least  parents  could  do,  the^  feel, 
is  to  shov^  their  appreciation  by  cooperating. 

Secondly,  program  goals  include  the  teaching  of  work  habits  and  life 
values  as  well  as  respect  for  self  and  others.     From  the  perspective  of  the 
teacherr^  these  efforts  are  in  vain  if  they  aren't  meticuluously  reinforced 

by  apparent  examples. 

Finally,  teachers  see  the  success  of  the  pfogram  as  dependent  upon  a 

total  unified  effort.    This  effort  is  part  of  the  sense  of  pride  in  ^.eing 

associated  with  Shortridge,  and  by  extension,  the  sense  of  the  Importance 


Ill,     ETHNOGRAPHIC  OBSERVATIONS  OF  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 

A,  Getting  Started 

There  were  more  observations  in  soiiie  of  the  four  cl^srooms  than  others 
because  I  wanted  to  observe  certain  students  closely.     The  data  were 
gathered  in  the  school  through  classroom  observation,  interviews  with  the 
principal,  parent  volunteers,  home  and  school  personnel,  children, 
general  (lonversations  with  other  teachers,  para-professionals  and  office 
staff,  and  observation^  of 'parent  teas  and  "mock  day"  at  school. for  parents. 

The  time  I  spent  in  classroom  observations  ranged  from  one^  to • two  hours 
two  and  sometimes  three  days. a  week,  depen4ing  on  ±he  activities  at  school 
in  which  parents  were  involved.    After  most  class  sessions,  I  .shared  in^or- 
mati^  with  the  teachers  about  the  observations  in  tfie  classroom  and 
solicited  their  perceptions  and  comments, 

•I  began  my  classroom,  observations  in  Mrs,  Q's  room,     I  was  introduced 
as  Mr*  Monroe  from  the  University  who  wotild  be  spending  time  in  the  class- 
room and  would  be  visiting  the  homes  of  specific  children  in  the  class-  , 
*room.     The  children  gave  me  a  puzzled" look"  and  whispered  among  themselves 
while  they  observed  me  as  I  wrote.    After  a  few  sessions  che  children 
were  curious  to  know  ^hy  they  had  not  been  chosen  for  the  proiect  and  how 
they  could  become  involved  in  the  project.    They  wanted  to  know  whe.jt:her 
I  was  egoing  to  take  their  friends  on  trips  and  why  I  was  going  to  their 
friends'  homes  lo  visit,     I  told  them  I  was  going  into  homes  to  find  but 
whether  the  children  were  doing  their  homework  and  to  see  whether^  their 
parents  were  helping  them  with  it  or  checking  it,     I  told  them  that  I  m^ght 
take  their  f'riends  on  a  couple  of  trips  and  if  there  was  another  project, 
-  they  might  be  included,    Inis  seemed  to  satisfy  their  curosity.    In  ^ 
observipg,  I  noted  any  references  to  parents  made  by  teachers, 

B,  Teachers  Concerns 

(1) ,  Homework 

I  noticed  that  In  all  the  classrooms  observed,  rhe  daily  ritual  was 
begun  with,  "Take  out  your  homework  so  that  if  can  be  checked,  *    The  stu- 
dent who  didn't  HaVe  his  or  her  homework  was  reprimanded  and  was  told  to 
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^tay  after 'school  and  complete  it.*   The  severity  of  the  reprimand  depended 
on  how  inconsistent  the  particular  student  had  been  in  completing  homework  . 
assignments.  ^^-^"'^^^^ 

Teacher  cotoents  included  the  following: 

Mrs.  Vi\      Did  your  mother  check  your  homework? 
Student:    Yes--She  glanced  at  it. 

Mrs.  M:      You  should  tell  ydur  mother  that  she  should^do  more 
than  glance  ,at  it.  .  . 

Ms.  Z:        What  is  the  first  thing  that  you  do  when  you  fiet  home? 

Look  up  your  homework  to  see  what  you  have  to  do.  It 

is. not  your  mother's,  father's,  or  babysitter's  job — 

*it  is  your  job. 
•  • 

  Remember  children  this  was  your  l^omework  checked  by 

by  your  parents,  signed  by  your  parents. 

  I  like  the  way  ]jou  -are  doing  you^'  homework  nov;^. 

  That  is  nice,  Tayna. 

Such  comments  as  the  above  were  made  frequently.     It  became  evic^  jnt  that  the 
teachers  placed  great  emphasis  on  homework;  seeing  that  it  was  completed 
every  night  was  a  major  responsibility  of  parents  and  students.  The 
comments  serve  various  purposes:     to  commend,  to  scold  ,  and  to  constantly 
remiTid  students  that  the  responsibility  for  completing  homework  was 
theirs — further  to  assert  that  parents  had  a  responsibility  to  do  more  than 
just  "glance  at  the  work."    The  reprimands  in  most  cases  were  mild  and 
were  made  with  a  certain  amount  of  tacf  and  humor.    However,  the  more  con- 
sistent offenders  were  scolded  severely;  and  teachers  threatened  to  send 
notes  home  or  make  telephone  calls.    Also,     the  repeated  6f fended  was 
constantly  asked  what  role  his  parents  were  playing ^in  seeing  that  the  hoi  • - 
work  was  completed. 

In  our  discussions  about  homevork  and  parents'  roles,  tearhe^s  made 
these  comments :  ♦  > 

Mrs.  *Q:      '   think  we  demand  that  the  children  have  homework  done 
and  the  parents  at  least  look  at  it.     Not  necessarily 
read  it,  but  look  at  it.     Sometimes  parents  sign  it  and 
don't  look  at  it,  but  at  least  v.^i  demand  they  do  that.... 

Mrs.  Z:      We  don't  make  homework  cumbersome  and  pile  it  on, 

but  it  is  a  review  of  that  day's  lesson.     If  every  day 
that  parent  would  know  what  we  covered  in  school. 
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In  Mrs.  M's  view: 


the  parents,  eveft  if  they  don't  have  cognitive  skills 
like  their  children,  they  could  at  least  look  at  it 
and  say,  "What  did  my  child  do?"    "What  is  he  doing 
here?"  and,  "Is  this  matn?"    Maybe  they  could  even 
ask  the  child  to  explain  (his  or  her)  homeworKr  This 
way  the  child's  getting  a  double  review,  and  the  parents 
are  also  showing  that  they're  interested  in  what  the 
child  is  doing.     They  would  say,  "Oh,  this  is  what  they 
must  have  done  in  spelling;  this  is  what  they  must 
have  done  in  math;  this  is  what  they  must  be  covering 
in  social  studies."    That  parent  would  almost  have  a 
daily  diary  of  what  that  child  is  doing.    That's  what 
homeworlj^  is. 

The  children  have  an  assignment  book  that  they  record 
just  the  homework  assignment.     So  when  the  child  gets 
home  at  night,  I  expect  the  parents  to  check  that  hqjne- 
work  assigi^ent  book  to  make  sure  that  the  child  has 
^ done  all  the  assignments  in  that  book.     They  don't  have 
to  check  whether  it  is  right  or  not,  but  just  that  it  is 
done  and  is  neatly  done.     I  will  do  the  correcting  as 
far  as  grammar  and  math  are  concerned.     So  a  parent's 
.  signature  to  me  says  I  have  checked  my  cliild's  homeVork 

book.     He  has  completed  all  of  his  assignments;  it  is 
neatly  done  and  I  am  Dutting  my  signature  to  it. 

Homework  assignments  are  v^ritten  on  the  board  everyday  and  the  students 

'Copy    them  in  their  assignment  books. 

'  Example:    Math  Homework,  page  59 

Rounding  off  to  th'e  nearest  ten,  //I-IO 
Spelling  Definitions,  25  word^ 

Homework,  as  described  and  defined  b>  tlyfe-.teachers ,  has  specific 

functions  in  the  acquisition  of  literacy  skills.    Homework  is  to  provide, 

parents  with  a  daily,  progress  report  and  an  on-going  report  of  what  the 

child  i»s  doing;  it  reinforces  what  the  child  is  taught  daily,  and  teaches' 

the  child  to  assame  responsibilities  and  practice  self-discipline.  The 

teachers  agreed  thac  homewor'    "checked"  meant  that  parents  h^d  examined  the 

homework-assignment  book  to  see  tliat  the  homev/ork  vas  done — that  it' was 

neatly  done.'   "Checked"  did  not  necessarily  mean  examining  the  work  for 

»  J. 

errt/rs;  the  teachers  themselves  wouJd  check  for  errors.     As  Mrs.  M  states: 

£f  parents  haven't  been  in  school  recently,  they  may  not 
know  how  to  do* the  work.    The  Purpose  of  homework  is 
not  to  frustrate  parents.    If  I  get  homework  back  from 
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the  parents  signed  and  it  is  c'one  wrong,  I  feel  like 
somehow  that  child  didn't  undcrstand'what  I  taught,  and 
it  is  my  responsibility  to  go  back  and  clear  that  up.. 
However,  if  you  get  an  assignment  like  "five  aad  four 
is  nine,"  and  the  child  has  "two":  now  those  parents  c^n 
pick  up  something  like  that*  *  * 

The  teachers  agreed  that  they  considered  the  examining  of  homework  a  major 

parent>al  responsibility. 

Teachers  often  told  students  about  personal  experiences  with  their  own 

parents  and  about  the  importance  of  houiework  in  their  development*^    Mrs.  Q  • 

in  reviewing  her  childhood: 

All  my  kids  had  to  laugh  when  I  told  them  about  how  I 
was  twelve  years  old:     I  said  that  I  didn't  want  to  hear 
anything  from  my  mother  and  father.    All  I  want^-d  to  do 
was  be  with  my  friends  and  do  what  I  wanted  to  do.  But 
my  mother  wouldn' t  let  me  do  that,  you  see.  My 
mother  said,  "You  get  in  that  house  and  sit  on  that 
porch  to  read.    Where  are  your  books?'   Let  me  se':  your 
homework.    When  are  you  going  to  do  this?    These  irc 
your  chores  for  the  week,"    And  they  all  had  to  . augh, 
"Yeah,  that  sounds  like  my  mother — this  and  that  and  this 
and  that."    I  said,  "Yeah,  but  the  difference  is  that 
^ome  people's  parents  will  make  them  do  it  and  somt. 
A  won't,"    All  my  mother  had  to  do  was  say  it  one  time 

and  I  knew  she  meant  it.    When  She  said,  "G9  upstairs 
And  start  your  homework,"  that  meant  no  radio  and  nc 
television,^   That  meant  at  your  desk  and  you  work  for 
two  hours  whether  your 're  finished  or  not.  You 
stay  in  the  ro6m  and  find  something  to  do.    Two  hours  ' 
everyday  and  those  two  hours  were  devoted  to  school 
*  work  and  reading  only, 

Ms,  'Z:        We  didn't  become  teachers  by  footing  around  and  giving 
trouble  in  school  and  playing  hookey  and  carrying  on. 
Why  aire  we  where  we  are?    Because  somebody  back  home 
pushed  and  pushed  and  talked  and  talked  and  talked, 
pounded  and  pounded  and  didn't  even  spare  the  rod 
at  times , 

>  Mrs,  M:      It  seems  that  parents  are  beginning  to  be  more  like 

my  parents  were  when  I  was  in  schpol,,,you  come  hone, 
Change  your  clothes,  and-  get  cn  that  homework,  I 
think  (that^  in)  coming  back  to  basics,  as  we  call  it', 
ye 're  bringing  the 'parents  back  to  the  old  ways,  Fpr 
^  while  it  seemed  as  if  parents  were  saying,  ''I  am 
Sending  them  to  this  school;  you  educate  them;  it 
Is  all  on  you," 


'*  There  is  a  feeling  by  the  teachers  that  parents  are  much  too  lenient 

with  their  children;^  as  compaTed  to  parents  of  the  past.     One  senses  a 

'longing  by  the  teachers  for  the  "good  old  days,**  as  they  discuss  their  early 

school  days  when  it  seemed  that  parents  were  committed  to  school  and  more 

demanding  of  th^ii  Children.  '  The  teachers  f#el  that  too  often  parents  side 

with  the  children  whenever  a  conflict  arises  between  teacher  and  child. 

Mrs.  M  states  that  parent  involveinent  was  different  in  the  "old  days": 

It  wasn't  the  type  of.  parent  involvement  that  we  expect 
j         lu'da^,  but  the  student  knew  that  if  you  were  kept  after 
#         achool,  if  you  were  punished,  you  got  'it. again  when  you 
^  got  hpme.     That  was  the  kind  of  reinforcement  you  got 

at  home.     I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  exactly  fair 
•  *         because  the  child  in  my  time  didn't  have  a  say.     If  tPie 

^      ^         /  teacher  said  you  did  it — you  did  it.     But  then  I  don' 
r^memb^r  ha^>'ihg  discipline  problems  at  that  time 
either,    -There  w*as  no  such  thing  as  talking  back  to 
/  the  teachers,  '  So  much  more  teaching  went  on  because  ^ 

they  did  not  have  the  discipline  problems. 

Thfe  teachers  all  in  some  manner  express  thab  parents  are 'con'f ronted  with 

mor#  diffftult  problems  today drugs,  more  one-parent  families,  two 

working  pa/ents  leaving  th^-child  on  , his  own,  and  too  much  television. 

.    .(2).     Television.  .  '     •  ,  * 

Mrs.  M  feels  that  there  is  not  time  for  tbe  child  co  read  because  ail 

of  his  time  is- devoted  to  television: 

Most,  children-watch  television  from  the  time  they  go 
home  until  "it  is  time  to  go  to  bed,     T  fgund  that 
some  of  the  stories  they  watch  come  on  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night.     I  say,  "How  do  you  know  what  that  -program  « 
•  was  about?;''  He  says,  "T  watched  it."    T  say,  "llial 
comes  on  at  ll.:pO  at.  night,"  They  seem  to  watch  without 
^  any  kind  of  parental  supervision  either.     They  watch 

ai.ythin^  and  everything  they  want  to  watch.     There  is 
not  too  much  on  Channel  Twelve  (educational  television) 
they  watch.     Most  of  the  chilaren  have  televisions  in 
their  rooms.     So  that  ^ially  promotes  more  v^afching. 
From  whav  I  hear  the  children  say  they  watch,  I  don't 
think  tfiere  are  too  many  of  the  parents  saying  "That's 
right  (or  wrong)  for  you  to  watch."    They  just  wat^'^ 
whatever  (they  wanL)  or  maybe  it's  the  whole  family 
watching  and  'they  are  jMs».  Lhcrf*. 

Ms.  Z  views  the  situation  situij^arily :  * 

*>  .         I  know  my  children  can't  wait  to  leave  this  room  in  the 
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afternoon  to  go  home  and  watch  those  soap  operas.  I 
say  they  are  not  ar./ \ous  Co  get  home  to  go  to  the  v 
library  (but)  to  st  .rt  watching  those  soap  operas.^  They 
are.    And  the  next  day  they  discuss  them.... As  Q  said, 
we  had  required  reading  time  in  our  home  (atid)  I 
wasn't  allowed  out  jat  night:    And  I  know  these  children 
must  ftave  that  T.V.   from  the  minute  they  go  home. 

The  teachers  feel  that  television  is  detrimental  to  children's  reading 
development ;b$cnuse  they  watch  it.  too  much,  because  they  ate  not  selective 
in  their  programs,  and  because  of  the  lack  of  parents'  si'pervision.  The 
teachers  admit  that  they  base  their  assumptions  an4  generalizations  on  what 
the  children  tell  them  about  their  viewing  habits  and  t  le  variety  of  pro- 
grams that  they  watch.   tTeachers  feel  that  they  can  see  the  difference  in 
the  homework  of  the  children  who  talk  about  television  a  lot  as  tompared  to 
tnose  children  who  state  that  they  are  allowed  to  watch  only  certain  pro- 
grams during  weekdays.  *  ' 
(3).  >^eading: 

Teachers  felt  that  parents  should  require  children  to  read  at  home. 

Mrs.  Q:      ^         1  think  a~T:?«?ftepart  (uf  parents'  responsibility  is) 

requiring  children  ~^o^^read.     They  just  don't  get  enpugh 
reading  at  home.     It  is  ali>4;elevision  or  nothing. 
I  rarely  hear  xhildren  discussitrgvi>ooks :  you  he'ar  them 
[  always  discussing  television.     I- meaTM.t  was  almost  a 

religion  in  my  house  that  wfe  read.    Televis^ion  had  to  be 
turned  off  at  a  certain  point  in  our  house..* We  read. 
Maybe  it  was  because  I  was  always  a  book  nerson.     I  -.^^ 
always  did  read  books.     I  was  always  interested  in  books^ 
so  it's  rtot  hard  for  ine;  but  I  do  realize  in  today's 
world  the  televis^ion  is  the  babysitter  for  some  people. 
They  put  (the  children)  in  front  of  the  television: 
"Watch  television  and  don't  bother  me."  don't  they 

sav,  "Read  a  book  and  dj^n't  bother  me." 

The  school's  curriculum  mandates  fifteen  minutes  sustained  silent 

re-rdimg  in  all  classes  on  a  daily  basis.'   Each  classroom  has  a  forty-five 

minute  reading  period  built  into  its  schedule.    A  reading  center  and  tutoring 

sessions  provide  individualization  of  instruciton  and  remediation  for  those 

students  who  are  experiencing  reading  difficulties.     The  participant  teachers 

havp  a  variety  of  bo'^ks  and  reading  materials  in  their  roor^s  for  the  children, 

and  the  children  are  allowed  tu  go  to  the  library  once  a  week  to  check  out 

a  bpok  for  readlag  at  home.    Teache,  .  feel  that  parents  should  be  responsible 
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for  seeing  that  the  child  incorporates  a  reading  period  in  his  or  her  schedule 

at  home  so  that  the  child  develops  a  love  for  reading  as  well  as  reinforcfes 

reading  skills.     I  rarely  observed  ^ree  reading  periods  in  the  classrooms 

beyond  the  sustained  silent  reading  period  and  the  visit  to  the  library. 

(4) .    Cleanliness,  Respect  and  Attitudes*  ^ 

Anotner  teacher  expectation  was  that  parents  send  children  to  school 

rlean.    Ms.  Z:  We  demand  that  parents  send  (children)  to  school  clean, 

well  dressed.     I  am  not  saying  the  height  of  fashion, 
but  having  their  clothes    -look  presentable  so  the 
other  children  don't  talk.    Now  I  never  found  any  excuse, 
not  even  in  the  poorest  cof  poor  families,  for  any  child 
to  come  to  school  dirty.    You  know  they  could  at  least 
have  old  clothing  be  clean. 

Appropriate  dress  is  one  of  tiie  requirements  of  the  Academis  Plus  Program. 
Teachers  feel  that  coming  to  school  clean  has  more  impact  on  the  social- 
ization process  and  peer  interaction  than  effect  on  learning.    Mrs.  Q: 

We  talked  a  little  bit  about  the  way  you  get;  up  in  the 
morning  and  (the  way  you)  feel. . . . If _lf ^ypy  don' t  feel 
well  you  whnt'to  make  people  (believe)  that  you  are 
feeling  well  so'you  dress  that  way  and  yoo  act  that  way. 

In  the  teacher's  vi^w,  a  student's  coming  to  school  clean  indicates 

respect  for  self,  presents  a  positive  ima^e,  and  prevents  criticism  by  peers. 

Most  of  the  cV  that  I  observed  were  neatly  dressed  and  well-groomed. 

The  issue  was  .        nowever,  that  teachers  didn't  dwell  on  at  length  because 

of  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  heme  and  the  child's  circumstances. 

Cleanliness,  itself,  they  felt,  was  related  to  "respect"  and  "attitudes." 
If  a  child  had  been  taught  respect  and  had  a  good  attitude  about  the  school's 
program,  he  would  come  to  school  dressed  appropriately. 

Teachers  had  the  following  to  say  about  respect  and  attitudes  and 
parents'  ^responsibilities : 

Ms.  Z:        I  thinR  parents  should  send  the  children  with  respect, 
\'  because  you  know. if  the  parents  have  a  bad  attitude 

toward  the  teacher,  it  carries  right  on  over  in  the 
classroom.     I  have  noticed  when  the  parents  change 
toward  me,  (and  it  was  probably  because) , there  was  less 
being*  said  about  me. 

Mrs.  M:      I  like  good  moral  standards,  good  manners.     I  like  or 
children  to  be  polite  to  me  and  to  each  other.  If 
we  arc  to  develop  litcrafcy  skills  In  these  children, 
^  they  must  show^us  the  p:.opar  respect.     I  can't  teach 
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♦  a  "saksy"  child,  i^nd  I  v^ll  not  stand  for  a  child 

talking  back  to  me.     /  ' 

.  Mrs.  Q:      You  know  respect^  i^ ^everything.     .One  little  girl's 

mother  came  to  sp^ak  to  me.    The  mother  had  an  ^'atti- 
tude".    By  the  time  1  finished  speaking  to  her  and 
going  through  every  little  detail,  her  whole  attitude 
had  changed.     "I  didn't  know  that  this  was  going  on  in 
school.*'    I  said,  "Well,  why  don't  you  investigate  be- 
fore you  get  an  attitude  about  school.     Keep  your  mind" 
and  your  eyes  open  to  any  suggestions  or  anything  that 
you  don't  know  about  that  is  going  on  in  school,.  I 
couldn't  figure  out  why  Donna  was  doing  this,  why.  she 
was  failing,  and  now  she  was  telling  me  one  thing  and 
you're  telling  me  another."    And  I  said,  "Well,  you  kn^w 
like  everything  is,  there  are  two  sides  to  every  story/* 

For  teachers,  what  counts  as  having  good  attitudes  and  showing  proper 
respect  is  sending  the  children  to'  school  with  a  positive  attitude  about 
school  and,  if  the  child  comes  home  with  a  complaint,  getting  in  tbuch  with, 
the  teacher  for  an  explanation  rather  than  taking  the  chile? 's  side.  Otherwise, 
conflict  arises  between  parents  and  teachers  .that  could  be  avoided. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  poor  attitude,  as  exhibited  by  one 

student,  according  to  the  teacher: 

Ms.  Z:        Come  to  the  board,  B,  so  that  I  Can  show  you  the  cc^rrect 
way  to  write  the  letter  'n'. 

B  walks  to  the  chalkboard  in  a  -swaggering  manner.    After  Ms.  Z  demonstrates 
the  proper  technique  of  writing  the  letter  'n',  B  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  try  his  hand  at  doing  it  correctly.  .  He  writes  the  letter  two  or  three 
times  almost  as  perfectly  as  Ms.  Z;  then  he  reverts  back  to  writing  the  let- 
ter  in  his  way  prior  to  the  demonstration,  as  if  openly  to  defy  Ms. 
Ms.  Z  is  infuriated  by  B's'  defiant  attitude.     She  then  lectur,es  the  class 
about  what  constitutes  poor  attitudes.     She  poiats  to *a  student  whom, she 
taught  in  the  second  grade  and  has  him  tell  how  negative  attitudes  once 
hampered  his  progress.     The  student  with  coaxing,  explains  that  he  had  had 
a  problem  with  his  behavior  and  attitude*     He  says  that  once  he  decided  to 
change,  he  had  done  much  better  in  his  work. 

Teachers  further  expressed  that  poor 'attitudes  ;ind  disrespect  even- 
tually resulted  in  disc^line  problems  that  took  away  valuable  teaching  time 
and  created  conflict  between  teacher  and  stydent:  they  also  feared  that 
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students  would  not  be  able  to  judge  the  merits  of  a  matter  without  becoming 
emotional, 

Krs,  Q:      I  haven't  had  a  problem  so  much  with  respect  but  the 

attiuude,  the  way^they  relate  to  teachers;  and  this  is 
really  strange,.  Yesterday,  I  asked  the  children  to  eval- 
uate their  teachers  on  a  scale  of  one  t6  ten,  and  I  . 
told  them  not  to  let  their  emotions  get  in  the  way -of 
theii  scores  because  emotions  play  a  great  deal.  Half 
of  the  children  let  their  emotions  get  in  the  way,  and 
I  didn't  say  anything  until  they  had.  finished,     I  said, 
"Truthfully,  tell  me  the  truth,  how  many  let  their 
emotions  get  in  *"he  way  of  the  teacher's*  scores?" 

*  and  half  the  class  raised  their  hands.    They  weren't 

able  to,  imagine  what  their  parents  are  not  able  to 
be  as  far  as^^achers  are  concerned. 

What  Mrs,  Z  was  trying  to  point  out  was  that  if  children  can't  cJntTol  their 

emotions  and  attitudes  in  evaluating  teachers,  then  parentfs  may  be  even  less 

objective  in  their  judgments,    Ms,  Z  tries  to  a^^  further  clarification 


to  what  Mrs-  Q  was  saying, :  « 

It  is  hard  to  get  a  child  to  recognize  and  appfeciate 
•  .  good  teachers  when  they  are  at  the  age  we're  dealing 

with.  All  -rirey  ktiuw  is  how  they-^re  treated.  In 
other  words,  if  they're  picked  on,  and  their  work  is 
corrected  and  things  aren't  just  hunky  dory,  they 
dislike  the  teacher.  Now  if  I  correct  them,  they 
leave  with  a  hurt  feelin'g  and  now  they  don't  like 
you,  but  I  really  don't  care  if  the  children  like 
me  if  they  want  to  leattn, 

Mrs,  M  feels  that  some  parents*  responses  may  perpetuate  the  way  their 

children  react  to  the  teacher: 

I  sent  a  test  paper  home  where  the  chiild  questioned 
two  marks  that  I  had  put  on  the  paper;  and  when 
the  parent  signed  the  test  paper,  she  put  a  big 
red  circle  around  the  two  things  that  the  child  had 
•    que'^tioned  and,  I  didn't  even  choose  to  answer.  I 

filed  it  where  I  keep  my  test  papers  because  I  thought, 
"I  am  not  going  to  let  her  start  challenging  me,"  . 
The  child,,, is  going  to  take  (he,r  notes)  home  and 
try  to  get  mother  on  her  side.     Now  that  is  nots  i 
^  going  to  work.    This  is  a  parent  that  I  have  been 
warned  will  come  in  here  very  irate  If  you  don't 
do  vhL.t  she  thinks.    The  lady  didn't  come  in  but  I 
.  .  really  "have  it  planned  in  my  min^  that  we  are  going 

to  have  a  ^^ood  understanding,   ,T  am  the  teacher 
in  the  classroom^  and  I  don't  think  thJt  I  am 
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"    lnfall:i.able.     I  c^n  make  a  mistake,  but  there.'is 
a  wry  to  approach  adult  teachers,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  have  a  .child  approach  me  in  that  manner.,. 

The  teachers  feel  that  trying  to  be  a  "goojd",  no-nonsense  teacher  causes 

some  children  to  display  hostile  attitudes  toward  them  and  that  the  children 

at  their  age  are  not  mature  enough  to  recognize  the  importance  of  having 

a  teacher  make  demands  that  are  necessary  f/rnjearning.    As  a  insult,  feachers 

reason,  the  main  responsibility  lies  with  the  parents  in  helping  the 

children  see  the  necessity  of  showing  proper  respect  to  the  teacher  and 

coming  to  school  with  ppsitive  attitudes. 

An  incident  seemed  to  ^fend  credence  to  what  the  teacjiers  stated,  A 
student  in  Ms.  Z^s  room  was  kept  after  school  for  not  doing  her  homework 
and  having  it  signed.    She  literally  refused  to  do  her  homework.  Attempts 
to  resolve  the  issu»  through  discussion  with  the  parents  proved  fruitless. 
Ms.  Z  was  verbally  and  almost  physically  attacked  by  the  parents.    Thi3  was 
not  the  only  time  there  had  been  conflict  between  thos^e  particular  parents 
and  teachers.     It  was  fel^  that  the  incident  could  have  been  avoidfed  had 
the  parents  attempted  to  be  positive  about  school  and  work  out  their  problems 
with  the  teacher.   -  '  ^ 

According  to  the  participant  teachers,  only  h  minority  of  parents  don't 
try  to  teach  children  positiveness  about  school.    For  instance,  Mabel 
(participant)  had  a  conflict  with  Ms.  Z  and  was  wrong  in  her  interpretation 
of  an  issMe,    However,  by  the  time  the  story  rea'ched  Mabel' s- mother ,  through 
Mabel,  it  was  all  the  teacher's  fault,    Mabel's  mother  went  immediately  to 
the  school  f6r  clarification.     After  the  situation  h^d  been  rectified  between 
theitwo,  Mabel  was  made  to  apologize  and  was  threatened  with  a  whipping  and 
further  punishment  if  she  didn't  shot;  the  proper  respect  toward  the  teacher. 

The  teachers  believed  that  peer  ^jressure  and  peer  example — the  way  other 
children  talked  to  ^dwlt.*; — /contributed  to  the  expression  of  negative 
attitudes  at  fchool.    Ms.  Z  thought  that  this  was  Mabel's  problem.  Because 
Mabel  was  a  class  leader  and  did  well  in  class,  tho  children  had  a  tendency 
to  egg  her,  on;  however,  Mabel '§  home  life  did  not  support  her  mistjehavior . 
Her  mother  in  my  presence  had  threatened  to  "hang  her  by  her  toenails." 

The  way  to  encourage  good  "attitudes"  was  for  parents  to  explain  that 


the  teacher  has  a  responsibility  and  that  the  child  has  a  responsibility 
also:    to  go  to  school  and  do  .his/her  best  work  ard  behave.     The  teachers 
also  asserted  that  they  and  parents  had  to  work*  closer  together  in  order 
resolve  school-related  issues. 


C.    Communicating  Expectations 
(1)  Issues 

With  respect  to  working  together,  teachers  stated  that  they  used  many 

approaches  to  make  school  expectations  known:    Parent  visitations  to  the 

school,  telephone  calls,  report  cards,  a  school  day  for  parents  and  Home  and 

School' Meetings.    A  calendar  of  events  is  sent  to  parents  each  month. 

Ms.  Z:-  ,    We  send  4  lot  pf  signals  before  we  finally  like  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head.     It's,  usually  when  you  finally 
say  to  the  parents,  "I  mjst  see  you.     Come  in  here." 
Then  they  are  al> upset.    But  bef ore there ^ re  report  1^ 
cards, ^ there  are  meetings,  especially  with  the 
Academics  Plus.    We  had  •^one-to-one  relationships 
starting  on  day  one  without  ^classes.    The  rest  of  th^  ^ 
school  had  classes.    We  m^t  with  every  single  pa  ent 
face  to  face.    There  were  parents  that  could  not  -make 
it — they  worked.    Okay,  then  we  scheduled  another 
meeting  to  explain  how  we  were  going  to  cycle.  Still 
again,  there  were  parents  that  couldn't  make  it;  some 
of  theni  did.    Then  we  had  back-to-school  day  where  we 
actually  had. parents  come  in  and  cycle  through  the 
school  as  if  they  were  their  own  child:  sat  and  had 
reading  with  the  reading  teacher,  etc.    We  tried  to 
show  the  parents  exactly.    Of  course,  we  had  smaller 
intervals  ,r  but  we  Liade  the  parents  sit  and  go  through 
the  whole  feeling  o."^  the  day,  the  school  day,  and 
^then  there  were  still  parents  that  did  not  come.  We 
senci  tesU  marks  honie — some  of  them  are  just  quizzes — 
every  week;  and  the  parents  sign  across  the  top,  and 
then  when  they  see  the  report  cards  some  of  them  ''hoot" 
and  "howl."    "Oh,  a  failure. . .you  know  my  daughter,  my 
gon,  can  read;  my  son  can  spell."    But  yet  they  sign 
those  fifties.    They  sign  those  sixties,  and  only 
when  you  finally  send  fox  them  or  you  tell  them  thr.y 
are  not  passing — they  come  I'p  hooting  and  howling  and 
carrying,  on  and  can't  under.-^tand  why.    Then  you  show 
them  all  this  work  and  they're  almost  embarrassed — 
all  this  work  with  their  signature  on  it.    So  you  see, 
we  do  a  lot  of  preparation;  only  some  of  them  are 
blinded  or  they  don't  react  until  reaction  is  too* late. 
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Mrs.  Q:      I  don't  know,  maybe  it's  me.    I  want  to  see  from 
some  parents  maybe  even  ^ust  a  note.    Just  a  note 
telling  me;,  "J  was  not  pleased  with  this,  they  will 
do  better,  what  can  I  do  to  help  my  chilJ,  I'd  be 
more  than  happy  to  do  that,"  but  don't  just  send  it 
back.    And  you  say  to  the  children,  "What  did  your 
mother  say?"    That's  my  usual  statement.     "They  said 
nothing  about  this."   J'Oh,  she  told  me  she  didn't 
^         like  it;  she  told  me  to  do  better."    But  that's  not 
enough  for  me.     I  want  them  to  be  upset,  not  so 
"much  with  their  children  but  with  themselves  too. 

As  reported  previously,  the  teachers  made  it  very  clea^  that  their 
frustrations  are  not  with  all  of  the  parents  nor  even  most  of  the  families 
participating  in-  this  project.   ^They  are  basically  referring  to  the  small 
minority  that  regardless  as  to  how  well  expectations  are  made  known  the 
results  are  rarely  that  those  parents  meet  expectations.    The  teachers  felt 
that  any  little  sigp  toward  them  from  the  parents  would  make  them  feel 
that  they  and  the  i>arents  had  the  same  expectations  for  the.  children.  Signs 
<Jould  come  in  the  form  of  telephone  calls  when  the  fifties  and  sixties  were 
Vcought  home,  followed  by  parental  demands  that  the  child  get  Ifls  act  together. 
^The  teachers  complained  that,  when  all  signals  had  hpen  sent  out  and  the 
parents  had  riot  responded,  they  were  still  blamed  for  the  failure  of  the 
student.    They  were  blamed  even  though  t;he  parents  had  beerr  receiving 
progress  report  on  their  children. 

•  Mrs.  Q:      There' were  no  two  ways  about  it;    You  went  to 
school,  you  did  what  the  teacher  said,  end  her 
word  was  god.     It  was  like  God's* word  and  you  had 
nothing  else  to  say  about  it.    When  it  was  report 
card  time  and,  I  had  better,  have  a  good  report 
card  or  else'.    So  that  was  it.    But  these  days 
there  are  so  many  variables  in  a  neighborhood 
such  as  this,  where  there  are  so  many • problems  with 
the  children's  home  life.    Not  saying  all  of  them, 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  chil  ren  in  school  that  don't 
realize  that  they  live  out  in  the  street.  Thic 
carries  over  to  their  sjchool  life  and  the  parents 
don't  realize  that  their  children  need  their  support 
in  school. 

According  to  these  comments  there  Is  a  feeling  that  limited  contact  with 
the  teacher  in  the  past  was  permissable  and  even  desired  because  parents 
demanded  more  from  their  children  and  had  greater  respect  for  the  teacher's 
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authority.     It  is  felt  by  teachers,  however,  that  today's  parents  mav  not 
be  aware  of  the  changes  and  expectations  of  the  school.    Heretofore,  teachers 
and  parents  were' not  confronced  with  the  problems  that  they  are  faced  with 
today.    Today  teachers,  are  as'signed  more  administrative  tasks,  have  to  do 
more  disciplining,  must  be  up  with  ever  changing  teaching  techniques,  which 
•leaves  less  time  for  parent  conferences.    Furthermore,  increasing  numbers  of 
teachers  are  living  out        the  neii^hborhood.  ^  " 

Problems  for  parents,  as  stated  by_teachers,  include  "poor  home  life" 
(defined  as  broken  homes  or ^^abeetVce^f  one  parent), lack  of  reading  materials 
in  the  home,  too  much  television,  increased  pressures  for  children  to  ^cceed, 
lack  of  parental^ supervision  because  work  schedules  and,  in  general  parents 
who  show  little  concern  about  their  children's  -literacy  development. 
Further,,  they  feel  that  coiitmunities  are  not  as  f*^sely  knit  as  in  years 
gone  by  where  every  child  in  the  neighborhoad  was  a  concern  of  all  parents. 

Following  are  descriptions  of  two  examples  of  typical  methods  used 
to  communicate  school  expectations  to  parents.    They  are:    a  pirent  tea  and^ 
a  mock  school  day  to  which- parents  were  invited.    They  serve  to  illustrate 
the  issues  of  communication  raised  here.  ^ 
(2)    A  Parent  Tea 

A  parents'  tea  was  hej.d  in  ^the  school  to  explain  the  Academics  Plus 
program  to  the  parents  and  the  expectations  rhe  teachers^ had  of  the  parents. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  two  6-' clock  in  the  library.    Cookies  and  punch 
were  available  as  'refreshment  at  the  conclusion  o£  the  meeting.  Twenty-two 
parents  out  of  sixty-six  showed- up  for  the  tea.    There  were  two  fathers  in 
attendance,  and  out  of  the  twenty  mothers four  were  parent  volunteers, 
Ms.  Z  welcomed  the  parents  and  thanked  them  for  coming.     She  stated 
'  that  their  presence  verified  their  commitment  to  the  project  and  that  the 
absence  of  so  many  parents , showed  lack  of  support  for  their  children  and 
the  program.    Then  Ms.  Z  introduced  the  principal  whose  corrments  included 
the  following:    "Last  year,  out  of  66  sixth  graders  that  were  in  the 
program,  over  50  of  them  were  able^  to  get  into  some  special  seventh  grade 
t>rogram  somewhere.    We  felt  good  about  this.    Your  role  in  !:his  is  very 
important  because  we  cannot  operate  without  both  having  the  same  values. 
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What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  school  must  be  seen  as  havings  merit  by  you/*  , 
The  parents  were  attentive  as  the  principal  explained  that  they  were  to 
check  and  sign  homework,  see  that  lihildren  came  to  school  dressed  properly 
(if  they  went  to  the  bank  and  saw. the  bank  president  without  a  tie-,  they 
might  feel  his  position  was  less  important  than  if  he  were  properly 
dressed),  and  develop  in  the  children  a  positive  attitude  about  the  school. 

He  told  them  about  a  note  he  had  received  from  a  parent  who,  rather 
than  being  supportive  of  the  teacher  because  she  reprimanded  the  child  for 
not  bringing  work  completed',  was  threatening  to  come  up  to  the  school  to^do 
physical  harm  to  the  teacher.    He  t|ilked  about  teaching  the  children  self 
discipline.    He'  then  stated  that  he  had  to  le^ve  because  every  Thursday 
he  took  charge  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  children  at  2:00  to  teach 
them  critical  thinlting.    He  again  thanked  the  parents  for  coming  and  left 
the  room.    The  parents  clapped  lightly  asJhe  left  the  room.    Ms.  Z  stood 
up  and,  in  a  very  formal  manner,  explained  how  children  were  graded  and 
evaluated.    Then  Mrs.  Q  explained  what  standardized  test  scores  were  and 
how  the  scores  were  used  in  the  selection  process.     After  the  presentation, 
very  few  questions  were  asked.     The  meeting  lasted  45  minutes.    Some  of 
the  parents  stayed'  to  talk  to  the  teachers,  and  others  left.  ^ 

I  was  able  to  talk  to  two  parents  about  their  perceptions  of  the 
Tneeting  and  whether  they  understood  what  was  expected  Of  them.    One  Parent, 
who  is  a  volunteer  in  the  school,  said  that  she  felt  she  understood  most 
of  what  was  expected  of  her,  but  that  she  would  have  to  go  back  and  ask 
whether  they  wanted  parents  to  help  children  with  homework  or  simply  check 
it.     She  said  it  was  not  d  problem  for  he?;  because  she  was  at  the  school 
everyday,  and  she  cou].-!  ask  the  teachers  what  she  wanted  to  know.     I  asked 
her  if  she  felt  others  in  the  group  understood.     **I  can't  speak  for  the 
whole  group,  but  I  am  s^re  that  some  had  questions  that  they  may  have  wanted 
to  ask  but  didn't.'*    The  other  parent  I  talked  to  stated  that  she  had 
always  checked  her  son's  homework  and  helped  him  with  it  v^hen  he  needed  it 
and  that-it  really  didn't  make  any  difference  what  the  teachers  said  becauti 
she  felt/,  that  educating  her  child  was  her  concern  and  that  the  responsibilit; 
could  no  longer  be  l3ft  up  co  the  school.     Each  class  in  the  Academics  Pius 


Program  had  a  yearly  tea  to  expliin  the  program, 

!^  Another  method  for  making  eyr^ectations  known  was  through  the  "mock 
school  day,"    This  day  is  held  'simultaneously  in  all  four  rooms  (M,Q,P,L). 
(3)  A  Mock  School  Day 

four  parents  are  in  attendance  on  a  fair  and  sunny  morning,  Mrs,' 
Q  talks  informally  to -the  parents,  her  conversation  sprinkled  with  laughter 
as  she  describes  her  interactions  with  the  children.     She  speaks  of  c^tain 
weaknesses  that  she  had  as  a  clhild  in  school  that  made  her  a  stickler  for 
demanding  that  children  speak  correctly  and  understand  the  rudiments  of 
English,    "WheiC^I  went  to  college,  I  was  among  the  top  students  in  jny  class, 
but  I  found  out  I  knew  so  little,'^    Parents  appear  tQ  be  very  enthusiastic 
about  what  is  going  on  and  ask  a  lot  of  questions  arid  tell  about  their 
own  experiences  when  they  were  in  school,  ^ 

Mrs,  Q  passes  out  the  homework  book^  so  the  parents  can  see  th^  process 
that  is  followed  every  day.     One  parent  :|^''My  ehild  comes  homeland  trie^  to 
imitafte  you  by  marking  and  checking  with  a  t^d-^en,"    Mrs.  Q:    "I  fuss,  I 
fight,  I  push;  And  now  it  is  having  effect,     I  am" very  happy  with  my  reading 
group."    Parent:     "My  son  came  here  when  he  was  in  tjie  fburth  and  now  he 
is  in  the  ninth,  and  he  is  so  glad  that  parents  and  teachers  worked  with 
him,"    Parent:     "Do  you'  encourage  competition?"    Mrs.  Q:     "Not  for  grades," 
Parents    "My  daughter  is  getting  more  and  more  that  way."    Parent:  "My 
daughter  came  home  and  I  said,   'Where  is  your  homework.'     I  checked  it  and 
said,  'This  couldn't  b^  it.'  She  said,   'This  is  the  way  it  was  on  the 
board.'     I  said,  'No,  no.'"    There  is  laughter  among  the  group;  Mrs.  Q 
explains  that  she  tells  the  children  to  check  to  make  sure  that  the  homework 
is  copied  correctly.    Parent:     "How  are  we  going  to  keep  up  with  them?  It 
has  beea  so  long  since  we  were  in  school?    What  can  we  do  to  help  our 
children's  language?"    Mrs.  Q  explains  that  parents  should  be  conscious  of 
the  way ^they  talk  and  use  words  in  the  home  and  that  they  should  not  use 
slang  because  children  imitate  parents  and  peers.    When  it  is  time  to  change 
classes  with  Ms.  Z,  a  parent  says,  "I  enjoyed  myself  today." 

Mrs.  Mhas  fourteen  parents  iti  her  room:     11  women  and  3  men.    Mrs.  M 
has  completed  the  homework  books  and  is  entertaining  questions  from  the  ' 
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audience.   •Parent:  "Sometimes  I  don't  know  how  to  help,"    Mrs,  M  explains 

that  they  shouldn't  help  but  should  "check**  the  homework;  she  says  it  is 

not, necessary  to  know  what  the  child        doing.     Parent:     "My  daughter  asked 

me  what  would  happen  if  she  didn't  do  her  homework,     I  said,  'I  would  beat 

your  tail,  and  I  would  tell  Mrs.  M  to  beat  your  tail  and  tell  her  to  keep 

you  after  class.'     Sometimes  I  have  a  hard  time  trying  to  figure  out  which 

way  to  go/'    After  the  questions,  Mrs.  M  makes  an  assignment  to  the  parents  . 

that  they  are  to  complete  and  ^ave -che':ked  by  their  children  ahd  sent  back' 

to  school  the  next  day.    Meanwhile,' Mr.  P  across  the  room  from  Mrs.  M  has 

the  parents  seated  in  a  circle  as'  he  explains  the  importance  of  checking  the 

homework  because,  given  the  number  of  papers  he  has  to  grade,  it  will  be 

very  helpful  to  him. 

Mrs,  M  explains  why  she  thinks  it  may  be  difficult  fo^  the  parents  to 

understand  the  school's  demands:  \ 

I  just  think  that  the  parents  think  that  the  child 
just  comes  to  ochool.    They  learned  that  there 
should  be  no  contact  with  the  teacher  until  report 
card  time,     I  think  that  it  goes  back  to  chat  old 
tradition.     "Don't  bother  the  teacher;"  you  know 
*how  it  was  when  we  came  along.     Parents  had  nothing 
to  say  about  the  children's  education  because  first 
of  all  we  went  ta  school  knowing  that  we  had  to 
learn.  » 

There  were  other  concerns  and  assumptions  about  parents'  roles  expressed 

by  teachers.     One  concern  was  that  parents  did  not  talk  with  and  spend 

enough  time  with  their  children. 

,  Teacher:     There  is  another  thing  I  can't  get  used  to.  The 
children  run  into  the  house  and  sit  down  by,  thei.i- 
selves  .with'^obodV  to  talk  to  or  even  to  share 
their  day  with.     They  eat  dinner  at  different  times; 
^         ever^'body  eats  different  things.     They  might  go  to 
the  3tore  and  get  a  cheese  steak — to  me  that's  nbt 
family.     To  me  it  should  be,  down  at  the  tabl'^  sharing 
what  your  day  has  been  like.     If  you  had  a  bad  day, 
you  Wc»nt  somebody  to  know  you  had  a  bad  day  and  help 
you  get  over  that.    You  want  somebody  to  share  those 
problems  with;  think  that  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
way  children  come  to  school.    They're  already  mad  when 
they  come  to  school  in  the  morning  because  they  had 
nothing  to  share  the 'night  before.    The  parents  are 
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already  out  to  work.    WhoNs  going  to  wave  them  good- 
bye.   That's  the  reason' my  mother  worked  at  night. 
She  refused  to  work  in  the  day.     She  worked  at  night 
^  when  we  were  in  the  bed  asleep.     She  was  home  when 
we  got  up  in  the  .morning  to  go  to  school;  our  breakfast* 
was  on  the  table.    We  got  pushed  out  the  door  with  a 
little  kiss. and  a  little  wave--"l  see  you  at  lunch- 
time" — because  we  used  to  come* home  for  lunch. 

Another  conc^pi  was  that  of  the  parents  allowing  children  to  stay  up  late. 

Ms.  Z:        If,  it  was  summertime,  my  mother  would  let  us  go  out 
until  maybe  around  8  or  8:30  and  come  in  and  go^  to 
bed.     If  we  weren't  sleeoy  we'd  stay  in  bed,  regardless 
of  whether  we  were  Isleepy  or  not  because  that  was 
her  time  to  be  by  herself.    The  children  now  are  up 
all  night.    There  have  >een  shows,  on  that  have  come 
on  or  gone  off  at  11:30  and  these, children  have  watched 
*    them."    What  kind  of  sleep  .Is  that,  first  of  all? 

Children  aeed  eight  hours.    They  they  come  strugg3,ing 
In  he  re-- sometimes  no  breakfast — and  you  eiCpect  them 
to  really  learn.    How  can  you?    They  are  out  to  lunch. 
They  are  still  asleep.    Now  why  don't  they  have  a 
certain  bedtime?    I  still  don't  understand  that. 
Isn't  there  any >ne  in  the  home  who  says,  "Sorry,  up 
%o  bed.    You're  ten  years  old."    I  say,  "What  time 
does  your  pother  let  you  go  to  bed?    Oh,  she  puts 
it  up  to  me.     If  L  get  tired,  then  I  go  to  b^d." 
Mogt  kids  have  bedtime  like  9  or  9:30,  which  is  a 
^  good  time.    But  11:30  or  12 :00~whenever  they  get 

ready  for  it?    I  mean,  how  is  that  any  time  for  a 
child  to  go  to  bed?    I  just' can't  see  it. 

The  teachers  base  their  assumptions  and  information  on  what  parents  tell 
them  as  well  as  on  what  .children  say  and  how  they  react  in  class.     If  a 
child  consistently  came  to  school  complaining  about  being  hungry  and  couldn't 
wait  until  lunchtime,  or  ate  candy  bars  and  potatoes  chips  in  the  morning, 
teachers  considered  it  a  sure  sign  that  the  child  wasn't  eating  breakfast. 

Teacher  aides,  parent  volunteers,  members  of  home  and  school  committees 
also  provide  information  for  teacher  generalisations.    However,  even  with 
these  sources  of  ii\f ormatron,  teachers  admit  that  Ihey  really  dou'c  know 
what  goes  on  In  the  home. 
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D*    What  Counts  as  Involvement 

,What  counts  as  parent  'involvement  in  meeting  school  expectations 
according  to  teachers  means',   (1)  parents  checking  theiT  children's  homework 
to  see  that  it  is  correctly  and  neatly  done,  (2)  parents  supervising  and  ^ 
controlling  the  amount  of  television  beiijg  watched  in  the  home  by  the 
children,   (3)  parents  seeing  that  the  children  spend  some  time  reading  at 
home,   (4)  parents  sending  their  children  to  school  well-dressed,  well-fed, 
and  well-re^sted,   (5)  parents  attending  school  functions  and  parent-teacher 
•    conferences  at  school  that  relate  to  their  children's  literacy  development 
and  (6)  parents  sending  the  children  to  school^  well-disciplined  and  showing 
proper  respect  for  the  teacher. 

In  the  opinion  of  teachers,  parents  who  meet  these  criteria  in  ful- 
filling  school  expectations  are  considered  involved  parents.  Parents  who 
do  not  meet  these  criteria  and  are  inconsistent  in  fulfilling  these  school 
expectations  may  be  perceived  by  the  teacher  as  not  involved  or  not" caring. 

The  following  chapter  details  teacher  concerns  with  these  issues  - 
how  they  perceive,  feel  and  talk  about  the  role  parents  play  in  the  school' 
attempt  to  provide  an  exemplary  educational  experience  for  children. 


iF      IV.     ETHNOGRAPHIC  OBSERVATION  OF  FAMILIES 


A,  CCmJNITY 

»  The  following  page  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  community  arid  its 
character.    More  comprehensive;  description  of  the  community  is  provided  by 
Anderson  (IV.  B) .     It  is  evident  that  most  residents  take  pride  in  their 
homes  and  neighborhood.    Many  homes  sport  new  coats  of  paint  and  in  summer 
and  spring,  one  may  observe  many  flower  gardens  and  well  manicured  shrubbery. 
There  are  few  boarded  up  or  burned  out  properties  in  the  neighborhood.  This 
is  not  to  say,  however,  that  they  don't  exist  in  the  outer  environs  that 
surround  this  residential  area.    Vandals  have  torn  down  street  signs  on  the 
comers,  making  it  difficult  for  the  outsider  to  find  his  way  through  the 
streets.     There  are  corner  stores  scattered  throughout  the  neighborhood  but 
not  enough  to  detract  from  the  residential  character. 

The  residents *of  the  neighborhood  range  from  young  couples  to  retired 
couples.     During  the  spring  and  summer,  the  area  is  much  alive  with  groups 
standing  on  the  corners,  kids  playing  fooiball  and  stickball  in  the  street, 
and  young  girls  doing  dances  choreographed  to  the  rhythm  of  Mississippi  and 
other  rhymes.     There  are  no  playgrounds  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  that 
are  accessible  to  residents.    Parents  are  reluctant  to  allow  their  children 
to  go  to  the  playground  outside  the  perimeter  of  the  neighborhood  because  of 
the  danger  of  g^g  fights. 

B.  Selection  of  Families 

Nine  students  and  their  families  participated  In  the  study,  with  two 
families  being  intensively  observed.    The  principal  and  teachers  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  classes  were  consulted  in  th^  selection  process.     In  making 
the  choices  attention  was  given  to  the  students'  per^'ormance  in  class  (grades, 
behavior  and  attitude),  teachers'  notions  about  the  extent  of  parent, 
involvement  in  helping  children  meet  school  expectations  and  teacher  judgement?? 
as  to  the  parents'  willingness  to  participate  in  the  project. 

We  had  hopco  originally  to  have  ten  families,  five  where  the  parents 
were  much  involved  in  helping  their  children  and  five  who  teachers  believed 
were  little  involved.    One  of  the  latter  types  moved  out  of  the  district 
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before  the  home  observations  started.    Of  the  remaining  pine  families, 
seven  nave  both  parents  living  at  home  and  the  two  single  parents  have  both 
Juiit  recently  ?  eparated  from  their  husbands.     For  no  specific  reason,  there 
were  three  girls  and  six  boys  chosen  for  the  project,  only  one  had  no  siblings 

The  teachers  were  satisfied  that  the  five  sets  of  parents  were  tepresenta 
tive  of  those  who  were  much  involved  in  helping  their  children  meet  school 
expectations  and  four  typical  of  those  less  involved.    Frora  the  teachers' 
perspective,  being  involved,  as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  means 
consistantly  checking  homework  for  correctness  and  neatness,  attending 
parent  teacher  conferences,  responding  promptly  to  teacher  telephone  calls 
or  notes,  being  supportive  of  the  teacher  and  sending  well-disciplined, 
rv^P^ctful  children  to  school. 

Data  were  gathered  in  the  home  through. weekly  observational  visits, 
with  visits  lasting  from  one, half  hour  to  two  and  de-half  hours,  depending 
on  parents  work  hours,  and  their  involvement  in    ommunity  activities  (scouts, 
church,  etc.)      Visits  in  homes  became  longer  as  relationships  with  parents- 
developed.    After  all  families  had  been  observed  intensively  for  six  months, 
the  focus  shifted  to  Intensive  weekly  observations  on  two  families.  Other 
families  in  the  study  were  bt^ing  observed  on  a  rotating  basis.  Informal 
Interviews,  formal  taped  interviews,  and  various  trips  with  the  children 
were  other  methods  used  in- gathering  data  in  the  hom^  and  conmunity. 

C.     Initial  Meeting  with  Parents 

the  parents  we.e  introduced  to  the  research  project  th/ough  a  meeting 
held  at  Shortridge  School.     Seven  mothers  of  the  nine  families  attended  the 
meeting  and  two  mothers  telephoned  to  express  support  for  the  project,  giving 
reasons  for  not  being  in  attendance.    The  parents  introduced  themselves  ahd 
appeared  enthusiastic  about  being  chosen  as  participants  for  the  project. 
The  age  ranpe  of  the  mothers  was  between  28  and  55  years. 

I  began  f,ae  discussion  by  thanking  then)  foi  coming  and  the  reason  for 
the  project.     I  explained  bow  little  educators  and  researchers  knew  about 
what  takes  place  in  the  hog.e  of  famiiies  and  of  the  major  fdte-th^t  patentr 
play  in  fostering  literacy  d-evelopment  in  the  home.     I  expressed  the  nfeed 
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to  visit  in  their  homes,  interact  with  their  tamilies,  and  observe  the 

activities  that  went  on  in  their  homes.     I  discussed  my  background  as  a 

reading  teacher  and  the  primary  importance  of  the  research;  how  the  results 

would  aid  me  and  others  to  become  "better  teachers,  and  provide  insight  on 

how  to  develop  a  better  relationship  between  home  and  school. 

All  of  the  parents  indicated  that  they  were  Interested  in  any  project 

that  would  aid  in  their  chidren's  literacy  development.    Many  parent 

"concerns  surfaced  at  this  initial  meeting.    These  included:     (1)  not  enough 

time  to  spend  with  children  because  of  heavy  work  schedules  (overtime, 

part  time  jobs),   (2)  how  tO'Combat  excessive  television  watching,  (3)  children 

who  v^n't  discuss  much  of  what  went  on  at  school,   (A^  how  to  best  help 

children  meet  school  expectations,  and  (5)  most  importantly,  how  to  get 

children,  interested  in  reading  and  how  to  involve  children  who  have  been 

turned  off  to  reading.     Some  typical  comments  made  by  parents  were: 

Mrs.  Baker:        Like  I  told  you  before  about  Lisa,     She  use  to 

read  but  like  I  told  you  the  other  day,  she  can't 
stand  it  now.    Now  how  will  I  get  her  interested' 
in  reading?    She  enjoyed  reading  until  about  the 
third  grade.    Then  she  just  shied  away  from  it. 
Now  she  can't  stand  it.    M^^  son  would  rather  read 
conic  books,  at  least  he  calls  himself  reading.  Then 
he  reads  the  book  I  got  for  him.  Curious  George.  I 
am  sick  of  that  monkey  but  he  loves  that  book-  I 
have  to  cut  my  stories  (soap  operas)  off  to  listen  ■ 
to  him  read  t|iat  book.    The  parents  get  sick  of  it. 
I  am  sick  of  Curious  George. 

Mrs.  Bronson:    That  story  about  Curious  George  reminds  me  of  how  I 
wanted  my  parents  to  read  to  me.  The  Sky  is  Falling. 

Mrs.  Mabe:        ^ First  of  all,  I  have  two  children  and  I  have  a  baby 
girl.     I  thxiik  it  'is  very  important  in  getting  young 
children  interested  in  reading. 

The  principal  visited  the  meeting  and  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  parents 
for  coming  and  for  participating  in  the  project.    He  responded  to  some  of 
the.  parents  concerns  and  discussed  how  the  school  was  trying  to  resolve  them. 
Because  the  principal  projected  such  a  positive  attitude  about  the  project 
--"In^tKe^meeting,  it  appeared  to  increase  the  recepTiveness  of  the  parents 
to  the  project.    After  obtaining  addresses  and  telephone  numbers,  the 
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discussion  came  to  a  close. 

D,    Parent  Sketches  ♦         .  ^ 

The  following  portraits  presents  a  brief  descriptibn  of  each  of  phe 

families  Involved  in  the  study,    .The  first  five  families^ (1-5)  listed  are 

suppose Jly,  much  involved.    The  other  four  families  (6^9)  are  listed  as 

supposedly,  mildly  involved. 

The  five  families  listed. as  much  involved  according  to  the  criteria 

listed  on  p4ge  (c-t^)  by  the  teachers  were: 

1,  Baker  Family  ' 

2,  Crumshank  Family 

3,  Mabe  Family 

4,  Cokley  Family 

5,  Prince  Family  ' 
The  four  families  listed  as  mildly  involved  according  jLo  the  teachers  were: 

6,  Jiles  Family 

7,  Covington  Family  ^ 

8,  Dockery  Family 

9,  Br on son  Family 

The  two  families  chosen  for  case  studies  were,  the  Baker  Family  (much 
involved)  and  Jiles  Family , (mildly  invol  Criteria  used  in  selecting 

these  two  families  for  ca^e  studies  and  intensive  observations  was  based 
on  a  family  availability,  willin  .ncss  to  allow  unlimited  visitations  in  the 
homes,  and  receptiveness  to  intense  observations. 

The  Baker  and  Jiles  families  will  be  referred  to  by  name  and  case  study 
in  parenthesis  when  comments  of  theirs  are  quoted. 

To  clarify  and  avoid  confusion  for  the  reader,  numbers  will  be  used  when 
neqessary.to  identify  cominents  made  by  other  families  (e,g,.  Families  2,  3, 
4,  Families  5,  7,  8,  9),  . 

(1)  Involved  Parents 

Family  1  (much  involved),  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Baker  are  the  parents  of 
two  children,  one  boy  age  six  and  one  girl  af.e  12,  botl»  attend  Shortridge, 
Mr,  Baker  is  a  robust  man  in  his  middle  thirties.    He  works  for  a  food  processing 
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company*    Mr.  Baker  is  a  fanatic  about  vintage  western  movies  and  collects 
them  as  well  as  old  ,comic  books.    His  comic* book  collection  is  extensive 
and,  in  his  judgement,  Vv.luable.   -He  is  a  good  carpenter  and  has  done  a 
professional-^looking  ^ob  of  remodeling  their  home.    He  expresses  a  strong  . 
concern  about  the  children's  education.    On  my  first  visit  he  took  me  on 
a  tour  of  his  basement  to  show  me  how  he  had  converted  it  into  a  family 
room  and  entertainment  center  for  the  children,  ^ere  were  a  variety  of 
games,  home  movies,  comic  books,  and  numerous  chj^ldren's  books.    He  stated 
that  he  had  so  few  things  as  a  child  that  he  was  sure  he  was  spoiling  his 
children. 

Mrs.  Baker  is  a  friendly,  perpetually  smiling  woman  who  is  the  center 

of  attention  among  the  parent  volunteers  at  Shortridge  of  which  sh^  is  one. 

She  makes  uniforms  for  the  cheerleaders,  she  tutors,  she  organizes  fund 

raising  drives,  she  works  , in  the  cafeteria  when  necessary,  and  she  was 

organizer  for  the  parent  volunteer  physical  fitness  program.    Mrs.  Baker  is 

a  force  to  tik  reckoned  with  around  the  school.  .  She  -is  knowledf able  about 

the  school  and  community v    Mrs.  Baker  explains  that  she  tries  to  be 

selective  when  buying  toys  for  the  children  s6  that  they  can  be  utilized' 

as  learning  tools.    The  Bak^ers  have  an  extensive  record  collection  and  an 

aquarium  filled  with  a  variety  of  tropical  fish.    Mrs.  Baker  states  that 

her  daughter  rarely  need^  herijielp^in  doing  her  homework;  however,  she 

has  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  theTf  youiig-^on.     She  speculates 

that  even  if  her  daughter  needed  help  with  homework  she  migfit  not  be  able 

g  * 
to  provide  it  because  she  wouldn't  understand  it. v  Mrs.  Baker  sees  It  as 

her  responsibility  to  work  with  the  children  at  home  because  her  husband 

works  long  hours  (overtime).    He  is  gone  before  the  kids  arise  iu  the 

morning  and  it  is  klmo^t  bedtime  for  them  when  he  arrives  home  at  night. 

However,  any  discipline  problems  that  Mrs.  Baker  might  have*with  the  children 

Mr.  Baker  takes  care  of  it  on  the  weekend,    Mrs.  Baker  is  very  firm  and 

demanding  of  the  children  but  appears  to  have  a  good  relationship  with  them. 

They  play  games  and  watch  television  together  according  to  the  mother,  and 

her  daughter  is  able  to  talk  to  her  about  almost  anything  (so  long  as  it 

doesn't  interfere  with  her  watching  her  soap  operas).    Normally  she 

watches  soap  operas  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  then  it  is  ^time  to  check 
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homework  and  cook  supper. 

Lisa,  who  Is  a  participant  in  this  project  is  10  years  old,  very 
quiet  and  kind  of  shy.    She  is  a  good  student  ancTnever  has  trouble  getting 
her  homework  done.    She  is  a  cheerleader  at  the  schooj^nd  belongs  to  a 

'  dance  group  outside  the  school.    She  never  volunteers "^nswets  in  classroom 
discussions y  however,  she  always  seems  to  have  the  right  -aiiswer  when  called 
upon.  s 

Family  2  (much  involved).    Ms.  Crumshank,  an  employee  of  the 
telephone  company,  is  a  very  articulate  attractive  lady  in  her  mid-twenties 

tWho  is  separated*  from  her  husband.    She  and  her  son  live  with  her  sister 
and  brother-in-law.    The  family's  house  is  tastefully  decorated  and  full]^^ 

*  carpeted.    In'  the  family  room  downstairs,  there  are  numerous  library 

^  books.,  copies  of  S p o r t s ^ II lu s t r a t e/i >  Ebony,  aad  old  copies  of  the  I>aily 
News.    Ms.  Crumshank  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  Shortridge  school  ar.d  feels 
that  it  is  a  grea,^  improvement  over  the  previous  school  that  her  son 
attended.    She  feels  very  strongly  that  .parents  and  school  must  develop  a 
strong  cooperative  relationship.    Ms.  Crumshank  and  her  son  participate  in 
a  lot  of  activities  together.     Studying  the  Bible,  taking  trips, 
watching  television  are  among* some  of  cheir  activities. 

In  her  wOTds,  Ms.  Crurosl^ank,  was  an  achiever  when  she  was  in  school 
and  because  of  it  is  very  demanding  of  her  son.    She  tutors  children  in  a 
prxjgram  that  is  sponsored  by  the  telephone  company.     She  demands  that 
Teddy  read  to  her  every  night  so  that  she  cah  ask  him  questions  to  see  how 
well  he  understands.    Even  though  her-reads  every  night,  he  does  not  like  to 
read. 

Tedd>,  the  participant,  is  very  quiet,  slender  little  boy,  an 
average  student,  and  he  works;  very  hard  to  keep  up.    He  rarely  misses  having 
his  homework  finished.    Teddy  loves  to  write  letters  to  relatives  and 
friends  and  play  basketball.     One  of  his  jobs,'  one  he  seems  to  enjoy,  is 
to  €111  out  the  grocery  list  and  go  shop  with  his  mother 1 

Fami7«.y  3  (much  involved)  >       Mrs.  Mabe,  a  large,  attractive 
woman,  if  the  mother  of  three  children.    Two  daughters,  11  and  6,  and  a 
son  l4.    Although  Mrs.  Mabe  is  separated  from  her  husband,  he  still  visits 
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his  family  and 'maintains  a  friendly  relationhip  to  Mrs*.  Hi^e.    Both  are 

optimistic  abou^:  recpnciliatUon.    She  is  strongly  committed'  to  dducation  and 

feels  that  this ^contributed  to  the  break  up  of  her  marriage.    She  felt^ 

J.  ^  ,  ' 

that  her  aspirations  were  higher  than  her  husband's  and  this  created 

conflict  betwee^  them. 

'    .  She  maintaJlns  that  he^r  aspirations  are  still  very  high  for  herself  and 
her  children.  /She  has  tried,  she  insists,  to  instill  in  her  children  the 
belief  chat  they  can  accomplish  any  feat  they  set  out  to,  if  they  work 

hard.    AS  a  result,  she  is  very  stem  about  homework  being  completed. 

r  . 

Mrs.  Mab^is^  a  practical  nurse  and  is  doing  further  study  at  a  local 
college  to  further  expand  her  knowledge.    She  appears  to  be  a  very 
religious  person.    Her  conversation  on  most  visits  were  constantly  sprinkled 
with  references  to  God  and  how  he  was  the  guiding  force  in  her  life.  The 
whole  family  attends  Sunday  School  and  church  on  a  regular  basis.  She 
demands  that  the  children  be  polite  to  each  other *and  several  times- reprimanded 
them  for  not  saying  excuse  me  when  they  Interrupted  our  conversation. 

M^s.  Mabe  has  consciously  tried' to  create  a  learning  environment  in  the 
home.    For  example,, she  keeps  a  small  tankful  of  tropical  fish  with  a  book 
next  to  it  that  gives  a  brief  explanation  about  each  fish.    JEhere  is  a 
piano  that  everyone  can  play  (not  very  well) ,  a  variety  of  books  checked  out 
^^.f rein  the  library  by  the  children,  a  worn  set  of  Wdrldbook  encyclopedias,  and 
an  assortment  of  Black  magazines  (Ebony ,  Ebony  Jr. ,  Black  Stars) .  The 
Bible  had  its  own  niche  on  the  mantle  over  the  fireplace.    There  are  a  few 
beautiful  green  plants  scattered  atDund  the  living  room.     She  is  proud  o^ 
hipr  son's  interest  in  the  plants.    He  was  observed  watering  the  plants  and 
^  s|>ra^ing  them^or  bugs. 

'J      Jfa'bel,  her  eleven-year-old  daughter  is  "J  very  good  student  in  school* 
S^e  does^have  a  tendency  to  challenge  the  teacher  from  time  to  time — which 
has  caused* conflict  between  herself  and  the  teacher.    On  at  least  one  occasion, 
Mrs.  Mabe  has  had  to  go  to  the  school  and  work  out  a  problem.    Despite  this 
she  is  very  quiet  Ad  her  'challenges  often  take  the  form  of  pouts  and  sulks. 
This  is  a  comiron  response  vhen  she  is  reprimanded  by  the  teacher  at  school 
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or  by  her  mother  at  home, 

Mabel  is  very  devoted  to  her  father  ev^  though  he  no  longer  lives 
in  the  hoihe.    The  teacher  mentioned  that  she^  refuses  to  bring  back  her 
report  card  until  her  father  has  seed  it.    She  likes  to  write  poetry,  however, 
her  favorite  pastime  is  reading,   'In  my  presence,  Mable  was  always  very 
well  mannered,  a  reflection  of  her  mother's  demands  for  obedience  from  all 
her  children, 

Family  4  (much  Involved).    Mr,  and  Mrs.  Cokley  are  a  quiet  and 

*  ^   • — ^  ;  : — r;  

reserved  couple  in  their  karly  fifties.    They  are  the  parents  of  one  son 
10.    Mrs.  Cokley  is  a  poised,  slender  lady,  employed  fulltime,  and  very 
active  in  her  church.    Mr.  Cokley  is  a  retired  government  worker  in  his 
late  fifties  and  seems  to  spend  mo^t-  of  his  time  around  home.    Most  of  tjie 
conversations  were  generated  by  Mrs,  Cokley  and  myself,  with  Mr,  Cokley 
nodding  his  head  In  agreement  when  responding.    The  house  is  tastefully 
decorated  in  modem  furniture 'with  a  full  library  in  view.    The  library 
contaim  copies  of  the  great  classics  (Dickens,  Mark  Twain,  and  other  volumes 
that  I  couldn't  make  out).    One  could  Sense  that  Mr.  Cokley  was  the  dominant 
figure  in^the  household  by  the  way  the  wife  and  son  focus  their  attention 
on  him  while  he  spoke.    There  was, a  table  in  the  living  room  where  Billy 
kept  his  books  and  schoolwork.    They  say  that  they  neVer  have  to  help  him 
with  his  homework  because  be  knows  what  he  has  to  do.    Occasionally  Mr, 
Cokley  may  help  out  with  a  main  problem.    Rarely  did  I  ever  visit  that  Mr,  • 
Cokley  wasn't  re-ading  the  newspaper.     I  didn't  feel  that  he  was  being 
linpolite,  it  was  just  that  he  seemed  to  have  his  time  well  organized  and 
-  regardless  who  carae  around  he  always  rea^  his  paper  around  six-thirty, 
Billy  after  finishing  his  homewofk  would  remain  sitting  at  the  table  while 
his  parents  and*  I  ':ontinued  to  talk.    The  Cokleys- are  very  satisfied  with 
the'  school  in  its'  effort  and  have  not  experienced  any  difficulties.  The 
t;;eacher8  see  the  Cokley s  to  be  an  ideal  family* 

Billy  is  just  as  quiet  as  his  mother  and  father  and  seems  to  imitate 
their  bfeh?»vior.    His  dress  is  very  conservative  not  quite  like  most  boys  of 
his  *ge.    He  is  neatly  drtssed  at  all  fTmos;  his  manners  are  perfect,  and 
he  talks  very  little  at  home  or  school.    He  apparently  loves  to  read  and  go 
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witlThis  mother  to  Bible  study*    Rarely  does  he  participate  in  boisterous 

games  on  the  playground  like  Lhe  other  kids. 

Family  5  (much  involved).    The  Prince  family  is  a  young  coiiple  ' 

in  their  l^te  twenties  who  are  the  parents  of  a  ten-year-old  girl  in.  the 
•  ft 

fifth  grade  and  af  fourteen-year -old  boy  in  the  ninth »grade.    The  girl 
attends  Shortridge,  and  the  boy  attends -parochial  school.    A  great  Dane 
has  been  a  member  of  the  household  for  nine  years.    Mr.  Prince  is  very 
quiet  by  nature  but  is  a  very  attentive  lisrra^r.    Mrs.  Prince  is  very 
talkative  and^ seems  to  smile  And  gets  excited  when  she  talks.    They  both  are 
the  same  height,  sJender  and  very  neat  dressers.    Mr.  Prince  is  an  office 
manager  for  a  loan  company,  and  Mrs.  Prince  is  employed  by  a  food  processing 
company.  ^ 

Observing  the  home  and  the  way  thaft  it  is  tastefully  decorated  )^ould 
iead  one  to  believe  that  the  Prince  family's  economic  status  is  above  the 
average  of  the  neighborhood  which  is  considered  low-income.    There  are 
various  pieces  of  abstract  art  on  the  wall.    The  carpet  and  furniture 
have  been  chosen  with  great  care.    There  were  many  books  observed  in  this 
home,  various  novels  and  mysteries  by  authors  such  as  Harold  Robbins  and-  - 
Gore'Vidaly  copies  of  Business  Week,  Ebony,  Newsweek  and  The  Daily  News. 
Mrs.  Prince,  states  that  the  daughter  and  Mr.  Prince  are  avid  readers  while 
she  and  her  son  read  what  they  have  to.    Her  daughter  loves  mysteries  and 
.Bible  stories.     Both  children  have  library  cards.     She,  says  that  her  son 
does  not  have  too  much  time  for  recreational  reading  because  of  the  heavy 
work' load  at  his  school.    He  does  subscribe  to  Sports  Illustrated.  Mrs^ 
Prince  aqd  the  children  are  very  active  in  Oakridge  Church,  and  Mrs.  Prince 
sings  in  the  choir.     fhe  children  attend  Sunday  school  and  participate  in 
other  youth  organizations.  *  ^ 

Because  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prince  work  iong  hours^"and-4*ave  to— travel  a  long 
way,  the  children  are  expected  to  have  their  homework  completed  by  the  time 
their  parents  get  home.     They  are  not  allowed  to  have  company  or  let  anyone 
in  the  house  while  they  are  away.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prince  have  certain  views  ♦ 
about  school  and  its  teachers.     They  feel  that  Shortridge  is  a  good  school 
and  is  doing  an  ad^cf^ate  job.    However,  Mr.  Prince  feels  that  in  today's 


society  teachers  are  different  than  in  days  gone  by.     He  feels  that  some 

Masons  why  children  don*t  learn  are  incompetent  teachers,  teachers  who 

dqa*t  cam  and  are  no  longer  dedicated,  and  some  who  are  just  drawing 

paychecks.    On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  discipline  problems  have  hampered 

teacher  effectiveness  in  the  classroom,  and  that  parents  are  just  as 

\  * 
responsible  for  their  children's  education  as  the  teachers  anymore.  They 

both  feel  that  the  back  to  basic  approach  is  the  answer  to  reading  problems. 

\  Mary',  the  daughter  who  was  chosen  for  the  project,  is  very  quiet  at 

home  and  school.     She  is  very  small  for  her  age,  and  has  seemed  to  inherit 

thes^small  features  from  her  mother  and  father.    At  school  she  is  attentive 

and  is  \arely  caught  talking  out  in  class.    She  always  has  her  homework 

complete*  and  is  considered  a  "sweet  child"  by  the  teacher. 

(2y   Mildly  Involved  Parents 
/     Family  6  (mildly  involved).    Mr.  and^^rs.  Jiles  are  a  couple  in 
tj>elr  early  thirties  with  a  family  of  four  toys.     Two  of  the  boys  are  from 
a  previous  marriage  of  Mrs.  Jiles.    The  boys  ages  are  2,  A,  9,  and  10.  Mr. 
Jiles  is  very  tall  and  neat  in  appearance  and  walks  with  somewhat  of  a 
swagger,    Mr.  Jiles  states  that  he  was  formerly  employed  as  a  disc  jockey 
on  the  west  coast  prior  to  moving  to  Shortridge.    Mr.  Jiles,  I  gather  from 
his  conversations,  is  very  bitter  about  the  social  system  in  this  country  and 
his  inability  to  find  meaningful  employment.     On  every  visitation,  he  had 
decided  on  some  new  venture  that  he  would  like  to  tfy;  however,  he  felt  that 
whatever  the  venture,  it  was  doomed  to  failure  because  the  system  does  not 
stnile  favorably  on^the  underprivileged.      He  professes  to  be  a  writer; 
however,  I  was  never  shown  anything  that  he  wrote,     he  is  a  good  conversa- 
tionalist and  is  knowledgeable  on  a  variety  of  issues. 

Mrs.  Jiles  is  a  stout  woman  but  very  attractive.     She,  like  her  husband, 
talks  about  the  difficulties  that  she  has  experienced  in  trying  to  find  a  job 
after  being  laid  off  as  a  secretary.     She  feels  she  was  qualified  for  a 
number  of  the  jobs  for  which  she  has  heen  Interviewed  but  was  discriminated 
against. 

The  home  is  sparsely  furnishred  and  time  had  taken  its  toll  on  what 
furniture  is  there.    The  ceiling  had  caved  in  from  a  heavy  rainstorm  and 
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ruined  the  carpet.    Mrs.  Jiles  was  concerned  that  she  didn't  know  when  she 
would  be  able  to  afford  new  carpet  or  to  get  the  toof  repaired,'  There  were 
very  few  books  observed  in  this  home  with  the  exception  of  a  worn  set  of 
encyclopedias • 

Mrs*  Jiles  appears  to  be  the  one  responsible^  for  trying,  to  get  the  two 
older  Boya  by  a  previous  marriage  to  improve  in  their  studies*    Rarely  did 
I  observe  Mr,  Jiles  discipline  them  or  talk  about  their  work,    I  suspect  that 
there  might  be  some  friction  because  they  are  not  his  sons,    Mrs,  Jiles 
was  very  frustrated  that  at  having  sc  much  difficulty  in  trying  to  get  the 
children  interested  in  their  school  vrork.     She  s^id  that  John  was  begintting 
to  "mess  up"  in  school,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  all  privileges  at  home 
If  they  don't  "straighten  up  and  fly  right,"    She  talks  about  how  well  the 
kids  were  .doing  whien  they  were  enrolled  in  the  Catholic  school  because  of  the 
strict  discipline  meted  out  by  the  nuns.    Because  she  was  unable  to  pay 
tuition,  she  had  to  send  them  to  ^Shortridge. 

She  is  satisfied  that  the  schooi  is  doing  the  best  it  can  with  the 
children.    Her  ex-husband  wanted  to  take  the  oldest  poy  to  live  with  him; 
however  Mrs,  Jiles  is  opposed  to  this.    She  feels  that  he  will  let  them 
get  away  with  everything  even  though  she  is  not  being  effective  with  them. 
She  says  that  she  knows  that  they  watch  too  riuch  television  but  she  is  t^red 
of  yelling  and  does  not  feel  well  since  a  recent  operation. 

^Sam,  the  son  who  is  a  participant  in  tha  project,  is  ten-years-old 
and  ap^j^rs  to  always  have  a^mischevious  smile  on  his  face.     Sam  is  quiet 
in  school  and  appears  to  be  "spaced  out"  according  to  Mrs.  M,     Sam  rarely 
has  his  homework  and  is  made  to  .^tay  after  school  to  complete  it,  Sam's 
mother  is  con^rned  that/ne  is  becoming  invol/ed  with  a  neighborhood  gang. 

Family  7  (mildly  Involved;^.    Mr.  and  Mrs-  Covington  are  a  middle- 
aged  couple  in  their  late  forties  and  the  parents  of  thrcQ  children-  tvo 
sons,  ages  10  and  15,  and  one  daughter  21  living  at  home,    Mr,  Covington  even 
in  his  mid-forties  could  pass*  for  a  professional  football  player,    Ke  is  a 
construction  worker  and  considers  himself  very  fortunate  that  he  has  not  been 
laid  off,      Mr,  Covington  is  very  talkative  and  will  monopolize  a  conversa- 
tion witHbut  really  knowing  it.    Most  of  his  conversation  Is  centered  around 


the  good  old  days  when  everything  was  better  and  his  dream  of  someday 
moving  back  to  the  farm.    Mrs.  Covington  is  very  quiet  and. does  not  talj^  a 
lot  unless  asked  direct  questions.     She  complains  about  having  to  work  such 
long  hours  with  very  little  time  off  i.nd  having  to  travel  so  far  to  and 

from  work.  9, 

The  Covingtons  seem  to  think  that  Shortjidge  community  is  better  than 
tnost  and  are  in  the  process  of  purchasing  a  home  here.    Mr.  Covington  is' 
planning  to  do  most  of  the  remodeling  "of  the  house  himself.    The  Covingtons 
live  in  a  large  spacious  house  that  is" in  dire  need  of  repairs.    Mr.  Coving- 
ton states  that  they  are        the  process  of  getting  ready  to  do  some  repairs, 
however,  money  is  a  probi.        The' furniture  was  well  worn  but  had  been 
covered  with  plastic  to  protec**  it  for 'a  long  time.    The  only  books 
visible  was  a  set  of  encyclopedias,  the  Daily  News,  and  the  Tribune — a 
Black  newspaper.  ^Each  of  the  children  have  their  own  room.  s 

They  feel  that  the  school  is  doing  an  adequate  job  with  their  son.  From 
their  conversations  they  clearly  imply  that  it  Wks  more  or  less  up  to  the 
school  to  educate  the  children.    My  observations  support  this  conclusion. 
They  aljude  to  the  day  when  all  you  had  to  do  was 'Send  your  children  to 
school  and  the  parents  didn't  have  to  worry  about  anything  because  the  teacher 
would  take  care  of  everything. 

Lacy,  the  participant,  is  ten-years-old  with  a  mischevious  and  perpetual 
smile  on  his  face  at  home  and  school.     He  .is  ready  for  any>ind  of  mischief 
as  soon  as  Mrs.  Q  turns  her  back.    He  appears  to  ha\^  been  pampered  by 
being  the  ^roungest  in  the  family.    On  most^visits,  he  always  tried  tp  sit  on 
the  couch  between  his  mother  and  father.     If  he  was  reprimanded  for  sitting 
there,  he  always  feigned  hurt  and  they  would  ask  him  to  sit  back  dSwn  at  which 
time  he  broke  into  his  perpetual  smile.'   He  is  inconsistent  in  doing  his 
homework  and  Mrs.  Q  has  had  to  write  letter's  hbme  about  him.    After  a  viait 
by  his  mother  he  has  improved  some^ 

Family  8  (mildly  Involvf-d)  .    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dockery  are  in  their  mid- 
thirties  and  the  parents  of  three  children—two  boys  ages  9  and  10  andW>ne 
baby  daughter  about  6  months,    fhey-both  .are  vary  talkative  and  are  very  easy 
to  talk  to.    Mr.  Dockery  works  for  a  pharmaceutical  tompany  and  Mrs.  Uockery 


work?  as  a  secretary.    The  house  is  large  and  spacious  but  needs  many  . 
repairs.    Mr,  and  Mrs.  Dockexy  express  great  joy  of  being  able  to  purchase 
this  house  eventhough  it  needs  repairs  just  to  get  out  of  the  projects 
which  Mr.  Dockery  described  as  not  living  but  merely  existing.    He  stated 
how  difficult  it  had  been  laid  off  and  the  financial  burden  has  been  most 
great  for  his  wife.     In  spite  of  this,  the  hpuse  is  kept  immaculate  and  the 
furniture- is  almost  new.    There  are  three  bedroom^  upstairs. 

The  Docke^ies  are  both  working  parents  and  the  boys  have  a  rigid 
schedule  to  follow  after  school.    Mrs.  Dockery.  appears  to  be  a  little  more 
hostile  toward  the  school  than  Mr.  Dockery.     She  feels  that  expectations 
of  the  teachers  are  sometimes  unreasonable,  as  for  example,  when  they  expect 
attendance  at  meetings  in  the  middle  of  Xhe  day  when  everyone  is  working. 
She  also  feels  that  teachers  talk  to  parents',  "they  don't  explain  things 
enough.  - 

Carl,  the  participant,  is  much  too  heavy  for  his  age  and  is  very  quiet. 
Ms.  Z  states  that  he  seems  to  be  far  away  in  his  thoughts  at  times  in  the 
classroom.    He  does  most  of  his  homework  assignments  and  experiences  very 
few  problems  with  the  teacher.    He  .sdys  that  he  likes  to  read  occassionally 
but  loves  to  play  focrtball  and  watch  television. 

Family  9  (mildly  involved).    Mr.  and  Mrs.'  Bronson  are  in  their 
mid^-forties  and  the  parents  of  a  boy  10  and  a  girl  9.     I  have  ttever  met  Mr. 
Bronson,  who  is  a  night  supervisor  at  the  post  office  and  works  the  night 
shift.    Mrs.  Bronson  is  somewhat  overweight  and  speaks  of  having  hypertension 
They  own  a  beautiful  home  on  the  outskirts  of  Shortridge  community.  Hanging 
on  the  wall  are  numerous  abstra6\  paintings  by  her  stepson  (Mr.  Bronson 's 
By  a  previous  marrln^e).    There  were  copies  of  overdue  books  from  the 
library  and  Mrs.  Bronson  was  afraid  that  if  she  tooX  them  back  she  couldn't 
affbrd  the  penalty  because  she  had  hod  th^  out  so  long. 

Mrs.  Bronson  is  a  part  Jrt^e  paid  employee  at  the  school,  however,  she 
volunteers  many  hours  in  helping  the  teachers  correc::  papers  at/j  do  other 
things.    Mrs.  Bronson  is  also  the  vice  president  of  the  home  ^nd  school 
association,,  arid  is  very  active  in  the  church.  ^ 

Mrs.  Brohson  admitted  that  she  had  held  some  negative  assumptions  about 
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the  school  and  teachers  which  she  found  not  to  be  true.    Now  that  she  is 
working  at  the  school,  she  sees  discipline  as  a  real  problem  and  she  finds 
that  most  teachers  work  very  hard.     She  believes  that  parents  and  teacher 
must  work  very  closely  together  in  working  with  children.    Mrs.  Bronson 
admits  that  she  has  not  been  too  successful  in  motivating  Tim,  the  participant, 
to  do  his  homework  and  cut  down  on  t.v.     She  says  that  she  can't  help  him 
with  fiis  homework  because  she  doesri't  know  how  to  do  the  math.     She  is 
very  frustrated  about  the  t.v.  because  her  daughter  is  beginning  to  fall 
into  a  pattern  of  too  much  t.v.  watching.    Mrg.  Bronson  is  not  one  to  demand' 
that  her  chiildren  do  a  lot. 

Tim  is  small  in  stature  for  his  age  as  compared  to  the  other  boys  in 
his  class.    He  rarely  does  his  homework  even  though  his  mother  and  the  teacher 
yells  at  him  constantly.    Tim  is  very  quiet  at  school  but  is  very  talkative 
at  home.    He  enjoys  reading  Sports  Illustrated  and  h;^s  discussed  many  articles 
that  he  has  read  with  me.    He  has  collected  football  cards  and  pic^tures  of 
every  player  in  the  National  Football  League.    He  knows  most  of  the  player^ 
by  name.    Whenever .basketball  games  are  on't.v.,  Tim  sits  down  and  males' up 
a  score  card  for  each  player.  ,  He  loves  to  tal^  about  hi^  card  collection 
and  sports.    Yet  in  school,  he  is  very  quiet  and  gets  reprimanded  for  not 
having  bis  homework  and  makes  excuses  to  get  out  of  the  room  to  ask  his 
mother  questions. 

Mrs.  Bronson  does  not  try  to  control  what  is  being  watched  although 
she  may  yell  at  him  to  do  his  homework,  she  will  rarely, cut  off  the  television 
and  will  continue  to  watch  with  him.     She  states  that  every  now  and  then 
when  Tim's  father  threatens  him  with  punishment,  Tim  will  do  better  for  a 
while  but  eventually  he  r^turnr  to  his  errant  ways. 

(3)  Discussion 

There  i^  a  widn  range  of  differences  in  the  ages  of  the  parents.  The 
age  ranges  for  the  parents  is  approximately  28  to  55  years.     Possibly  age 
difference  accounts  for  the  one  difference  in  how  the  school  is  viewed.  For 
instance,  older  parents  seem  to  feel  that  the  school  should  assume  more 
responsibilities  and  the  parents  less  few:  the  literacy  development  of 
children.     They  see  the  school  as  more  qualified  in  this  area.     The  younger 
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parents  see  that  for  total  literacy  development  it  has  to  be  more  of  a 
partnership • 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  df  age  differences 


Much  Involved 

Younger  parents 

,  ^Older  Parents 

"  Twenties  &  Thirties 

Fourties  &  Fifties 

Prince              Crumshank - 
Mabe  Baker 

Cokley 

Mildly  Involved 

 2  ' 

Dockery 
Jiles 

• 

Covington 
Bronson 

Even -though,  of  tha  older  families  fall  under  less  involved  it  d'oesft't 

appear  from  their  conversations  that  their  expectations  are  any  less  thaji  the 

younger  families  who  are  classified  as  much  involved.     It  appears  that  the 

older  families  have  been  out  of  school  longer  and  they  feel  incapable  of 

dealing  with  the  homework  and  cite  how  they  feel  that  education  is  more  or 

less  the  schoolr  responsibilities  and  their  responsibilities  lies  in 

providing  the  basic  needs  for  their  children.     Even  though,  Mr.  Cokley  is 

seen  by  the  teachers  as  much  involved,  it  is  because  the  son  always  has  his 

homework  and  is  not  a  behavior  problem.    However,  in  talking  with  Mr,  and 

^  Mrs,  Cokley  one  does  not  get  the  feeling  that  they  consider  themselves  much 

Involved,    Mr.  Cokley  feels  that  from  his*1:onversatlon  that  a  lot  is  demanded 

of  his  son  but  not  so  much  because  of  the  school.    He  states  that  he  was 
» 

raised  by  parents  who  left  it  up  to  the  school  to  educate  while  they  were 
to  fulfill  basic  needs  with  the  school  not  demanding  ?o  much  of  the  parents 
except  foor  and  clothing  and  the  parents  not  demand  anything  from  the  school 
with  the  exception  of  teaching  the  children  how  to  read  and  write.  Further- 
,    more,  never  having  to  go  to  school  unless  there  is  a  prob^.em.- 

/ 
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It  also  appears  that  the  supposedly  mucy  involved  younger  parent  have 
more  formal  training  and  have  more  jobs  that  requires  irore  Skills  than  those 
that  are  supposedly  mildly  involved.    As  a  result  their  thinking  about  literacy 
is  somewhat  different.     It  does  not-  appear,  however,  that  any  of  the  families 
regardless  of  training  have  less  expectations  for  the  children.    Most  of 
them  exp^-ted  their  children  to  at  least  complete  high  school  if  not  college 
and  some  iglght  be  able  to  go  on  to  a  trade  school.     Few  parents  appeared 
to  be  politically  active.     They  all  stated  that  tbey  voted  at  one  time  or 
^notner,  however,  that  was  the ^essen^e  of  their  political  involvement  unless 
there  were  some  major  concerns  affecting  the  community.    Major  concerns 
appeared  to  be"  for  all  families,  feed  their  children,  inflation,  staying 
employed,  educating  the  children,  and  any  other  problem  that  would  affect 
their  families  as  a  whole. 

Over  half  the  families  were  purchasing  their  homes  in  Shortridge  (Prince 
Cckley,  Bakers,  Dockery,  Covington,  Bronson) ,  they  didn't  seem  to  be  overly 
'enthusiastic  .about  living  in  this  ne  ghborhood.    Most  felt  that  it  was  better 
than  most  of  the  neighborhoods  that  they  had  mov^cd  from.     The  economic  status 
of  the  families  vary  with  three  families'  incoues  appearing  to  be  high  for 
this  neighborhood  (Prince,  Cokley,  and  Crumshank) ,  two  families  with 
medl»im  incomes  (Baker,  Bronson),  and  four  low  income  (Covington,  Dockery, 
;il**s,  and  Mabe),     This  information  is  based  on  information  gained  from 
n^arents,  observations  in  the  hcTme,  and  th^  number  and  type  of  games,  books, 
etc.  available  for  their  children, 

E.     ISSUES  OF  PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 
Introduction 

In  sect.ion  ITT  I  discussed  .a  number  of  i^isues  related  to  parent  involve- 
roent  in  the  schooling  of  their  children  as  perceived  by  teachers.     In  the 
present  section  I  take  up  those  issues  again.     Here  I  present  my  findings  5^ 
to  the  parent  perceptiTons  of  those  issues  and  my  observations,  as  to  the 
'reality  of- parent  j-nvolvem^^nc.     In  presenting,  these  findings  I  rely  heavily 
upon  my  clo^e  observations  of  ^he  Baker  and  Jiles  famll-^es  and  bring  in 
information  gleaned  from*  the  other  family  observations  as  support. 
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(1)  Homework 

At  the  ttme  of  day  T  arrivetl  at  the  homes,  sfudents  usually  weire  already 
in  the  process  of  working  on  or  had  completed  their  homework.  Children 
were  eager  for  me  to  see  their  work  and  sometimes  asked  my  opinion.    All  of 
the  parents  approved  of  homework;  they  felt  it  was  necessary  for  academic 
development,  and  they  didn't  believe  that  schooling  should  end  when  the 
child  came  home,  also,  they  had  had  homework  when  they  were  growing  up. 

Most  of  the  parents  expected  their  children  to  complete  their  homework 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  from  school. 

Family  1 — Bakers: 

Mrs.  Baker  says  her  daughter  rarely  needs  help  with  homework;  however, 

she  has  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  her  younger  son.    She  is  afraid 

that,  even' if  the  daughter  does  need  help,  she  will  not  be  able  to  provide 

it  because  she  doesn't  understand  some  of  the  work. 

^  Homework  is  a  trip,  especially  when  parents  don't 

know  how  to  do  it.    When  my  daughter  started  coming 
here  with  work  and  I  didn't  kno*    how  to  do  it,  I 
would  write  a  letter  and  ask  the  teacher  could  I 
sit  in  class.    Because  I  thought  the  work  was  easy 
until  she  started  asking  questions.     I  found  out 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Mrs.  Baker  is  a  part  time  volunteer  at  the  school  aiad.is  always  in  her  children's 

classrooms  trying  to  find  ways  to  help  them. 

She  reflects  that  parents  who  are  unable  to  get  to  school  to  .find  out 

how  to  do  homework  must  have  a  difficult  time  trying  to  help  their  children.  • 

After  achool  Mrs.  Baker  sometimes  plays  Backgammon  with  her  daughter  or 

reads  to  her  son.    After  her  soap  operas  go  off,  she  often  checks  her  son's 

writing  and  makes  him  practice  it.    The  children  do  well  in  school.  Mrs. 

Baker  is  flexible  but  demanding  of  the  children.    She  requires  them  to  watch 

television  programs  that  she  hopes  will  have  a  worthwhile  Impact-^that  will^ 

perhaps  keep  them  from  Roing  to  jail  or  her  daughter  from  getting:;  pregnant. 

The  children  are  not  allowed  to  roam  the  neighborhood  at  will.     If  they  go 

out,  they  are  ♦expected  to  return  by  a  specified  time.    Mr.  Baker  has  spent 

a  lot  of  time  setting  the  basement  up  so  that  the-  children  will  have  a  place 

to  play.    In  the  basement  rre  books,  games,  home  movies,  and  toys.  Mrs. 
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Baker  states  that  it  is  her  task  to  see  that  homework  and  other  responsibilities 
are  completed  by  the  children.    Mr.  Baker  leaves  early  in  the  morning  for 
work  and  returns  late  in  the  evening.    He  has  a  collection  of  old  comic  books 
and  western  movies  and  has  shown  some  of  the  latter  to  his  son's  first  grade 
class.  ^ 

Family  6 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jiles:  * 

At  the  home  of  the  Jiles'  family,  Sam  and  his  brother  are  lying  on  the 
floor  playing  a  card  game  called  ''War".     I  sit  on  the  floor  wi.th  them,  and 
they  try  to  .teach  me  the  game.     There^  are  television  sets  going  full  blast 
upstairs  and  downstair^.    The  program  is'^'Starsky  and  Hutch".    While  we  are 
playing^.!  ask  If  they  have  completed  their  homework.    Both  boys  stat^  that 
t^iey  haven •  t  any  to  complete.     I  know  that  this  is  not  the  case  because  Mrs. 
M  gives  homework  every  night.    Mrs.  Jlles  comes  downstairs  with  the  tvo 
younger  boys  who  are  screaming  and  yelling.  « 

Mr.  Jiles  goes  upstairs.    Mrs.  Jiles  talks  about  her  recent  stay  in 
th^  hospital  for  pneumonia  and  about  her  sister,  who  is  preparing  to  have  a 
major  operation.    The  television  is  blasting  and  all  four  boys  are  screaming 
at  the  tops  of  their  voices. 

Mrs.  Jile^'^had  a  difficult  time  getting  the  boys  to  do  their  homewoirk. 
She  has  threatened  not  to  buy  new  clothes  for  them  if  they  don't  improve. 
On  subsequent  visits,  only  one  time  did  I  observe  the  children  doing 
homework.    The  television  is  blasting,  however,  ^and  the.  yt>unger  two  boys 
are  yelling.    Mr.  Jiles  rarely  reprimands  the  boys,  and  Mrs.  Jiles'  Screaming 
seems  to  have  little  effect. 

Mother  of  Family  2:  .  ' 

What  I  basically  do  is,  since  I  know  what  he  is 
supposed  to  do,  I  let  him  do  his  homework,  do  it 
all.    Then  I  come  behind  him  and  check  it.     If  it 
Is  not  right »  I  bring  it  to  him  and  point  out  his 
iriistakes  and  where  to  find  It.     I  don't  do  it 
myself.    He  has  to  do  it  all  on  his  own  because  if- 
they  have  a  test,  I  won't  be  therp  to  answer  the 
questions  for  him;  he  has  to  learn  to  do  it  himself.  ^ 

Mother  of  Family  3: 

I  am  here  everyday  when  they  get  home,  so  I  look  to 
see  what  they  have  for  homework  to  make  sute  that 
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they  do  It.  They  tell  me  if  they  are  having 
problems  in  some  subjects.  I  make  extra  sufe  to 
check  that,  lief  ore  I  started  back  to  school,  it 
was  «i  different  thing  all  together.  Now  we  have 
this  busy  day  because  you  see  I  want  tha  homework 
done  before  I  leave  to  go  to  school.  So  if  I  am 
not  there  to  watch,  I  know  that  it  is  done. 

CoioRleting  homework  in  Family  4's  home  is  done  according  to  a  strict 

schedule.    The  child  has  a  table  set  up  in  the  dining  area  with  all  of  his 

books  and  school  work.    If  there  is  a  problem,  he  is  helped  by  his  father, 

who  is  retired.    Family  5's  mother  stated.  — ^  — 

We  hive  a  policy  that  ours  do  th^ir  homework 
-  as  soon  as  they  comi^  home  from  school ,  because 
<  their  mind  is  still  going  as  far  as  school  is 

concerned. 

In  Family  7,  the  children  are  expected  to  do  their  work  without  much  help 
from  the  parents.    The  parents  arrive  home      om  work  at  night,  and  the  two 
older  children,  22  years  .ixid  16  years  of  age,  are  expected  to  see  that  the 
*  younger  child  does  his  work.    Children  in  Family  8  ani  9  are  expected  to  do 
thel.  homGVurk  as  soon  as  thc^y  get  home.    However,  children  in  Family  8  have 
a  t<  ndency  tc  play  arounci,  and  they  may  not  get  to  it.    In  Family  9,  the 
mother  admits  that  she  has  not  been  successful  In  motivating  her  son  to 
complete  his  homework. 

In  the  classrooms  TC  loted  that  the  teachers  always  told  the  child  to 
"get  your  mother  to  sign  vour  homework."    My  observatiors  in  the  homes 
verified  thar  the  mothers  assume  most  of  the  responsibility  for  homework. 
It  was  expl;^.i\ied  by  mothers  that  they  ^elt  that  it  was  their  responsibility— 
evetrrhe-cne*  who  worked  full  time.    They  reasoned  that  after  father  had  worked 
all  day,  he  didn't  feel  like  being  bothered.    However,  they  stated  that  if 
the  child  was  resistant,  father  often  stepped  in  to  wield  a  strong  hand.' 
WhllQ  ^visiting  the  Baker  Family  (Case  Study) ,  I  asked  who  assumjd  responsi- 
bility for  th^  children  ia  completing  homework.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  looked 
ai:  feach  other  and  smiled.    Mrs.  Baker  said. 

Mother.    Father  eats,  father  lays  down;  Mother 
does  all      ^  helping  with  homework  105%  of  the 
time.    Y_    nave  to  look  at  his  point  of  view; 
he  leaves  before  the  children  gets  up.    He  comes  . 
in,  he's  tired  from  working  on  the  job  all  day 
long.    You  can't  depend  on  him  coming  in  helping 
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them  kids  with  their  homework.  *  So  the  best  time 
he  will  work  with  them  Is  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
If  I  tell  him  Billy  has  been  acting  In  the  class- 
room, he  will  get  him  and  punish  him  on  Saturday.  ^ 
He  will  make  him  stay  In  his  room  and  he  can't 
come  out  until  he  does  his  work. 

Family  7:"*  .      •  . 

i  I  gu^ss  that  teachers  take  for  granted  that  mothers 

would  be  more  prone  than  daddy  to  pick  up  the 
report  card.    The  mother  has  all  the  dealing  with 
the  child  in  school,  anyway.    That  is  all  it  is  to 
it.    Unless  there  is  the  case  where  the  mother  and 
father  are  separated,    then  the  father  might  play 
a  role.    Basically,  when  it  comes  rlf»ht  down  to 
the  school,  as.  far  as  the  children  are  concerned, 
tt  is  left  on  the  mother.    That  goes  for  homework, 
the  report  card,  that  goes  for  school  visits. 

Family  9: 

Daddy  ain't  never  home.    Daddy  is  a  hard  person  to 
catch  up  with.    Well,  there  is  another  thing,  too. 
I  guess  they  feel  like,,  well,  mommy  ain't  got 
nothing  Xo  do,  anyway.    Even  if  mother  works,  it 
is  her  responsibility.    The  husband  is  the  one 
•worrying  about  the  bills,  so  forth  and  so  on.  I 
guess  they  feel  that  when  it  comes  down  to  the 
children  and  school,  it  Is  a  petty  problem. 

Some  parents  feel  that  the  teachers'  policies  regarding  homework  ate 
contradictory.    These  parents  are  confused  about  whether  the  teachers  expect 
them  to  help  with  homework  or  just  check  it.    The  following  comments  were 
made  by  parents: 

Family  1— Mrs.  Baker:  I 

They  were  discussing  at  school  about  we  were  suppose 
to  check  hcikyork  fifnd  dign  it.    So  I  raised  my  hand 
and  said,  "How  are  you  suppose  to  check  it  if  you 
don't  know  how  to  do  it?"    And  It  was  stated  to  me  by 
th^  principal,    "You  ain't  got  to  know  how  to  do  it." 
I  told  them,  1  refuse  to  sign  anything  that  I  don't 
know  how  to  do.    I  told  them,  "You  are  constantly 
telling  us  we  are  supp.ose  to  be  a  family— »the  teacher, 
parent  and  child  are  suppose  to  work  together.  So 
why  should  I  put  my  name  on  something  that  I. don't 
know  what  is  right  or  wrong,  and  then  I  am  looking 
like  a  fool— right?"    To  me  that  is  the  way  I  felt. 
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If  I  don't  know  how  to  dolt,  1  won't  sign  it 
because  the  first  thing  they  will  say  Is  this 
parent  don't  know,  how  tp  do  this.    Don't  help 
the  child  check  over  it  to  see  if  it's.righ^.  Now 
if  you  are  not  suppose  to  help  the  child,  why* check 
over  it  to  see  if  it  is  right?    They  ate  telling 
you  two  Xhings,  sign  it  and  make  sure  it  is  rigfit. 
What  about  those  parents  who  didn' t' finish  school? 
Some  may  have  finished  fifth  and  sixth  grade,  how 
dp  they  know'  what  is  right  or  wrong?    If  %hey  never 
Tiad  that  in  their  life,  that  is  making  that  parent 
look  like  a  fool*    Every  answer  that  child  ifives  is 
wrong.    Right?    So  Xsn't  it  the  teacher's  Job  to 
get  that  parent  or  s^nd  a  diagram  or  example. to  show, 
how  this  work'  is  done? 

Family  7:  •  , 

You  know  there  is  another  thing  that  they  do  that 
I  don't  approve  of.    I  know  when  we  were  going  to 
school,  teachers  seftthome  books.    Like  if  you  had 
history  you  had  history.    You  had  «  book  that  showed 
you  examples  how  the  work  was  suppose  to  be  done,  and 
you  took  it  from  there,  more  or  less.    They  got  this 
thing  now  where  a  child  has  to  copy  his  homework  off 
the  board.    Now  if  a  child  makes  a  mistake  and  don't 
complete*  a  sentence  or  mlspelled  a  word  wrong,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  you  are  up  the  creek.    Yoii  won't 
know  what  it  Is  a^l  about.    Now  a  parent  can't  help 
with  the  homework  if  they  don't  understand  what  is 
being  wrote  down  there  for  that  matter.    That  makes 
it  kind  of  hard.    I  \fen%  through  that  problem  quite 
a  bit*    Trying  to  sit  there,  decipher  what  she  had 
written.    They  don't  know  what  they  wrote.  You 
*     can't  understand  what  they  wrote,  so  how  you  going 
to  help  them  with  their  homework. 

Family  8:  ^  • 

N  •  You"  know  this  new  policy  that  they  got  now  is  that 

teachers  will  tell  you  right  quick,  "Don't  help  your 
children  wlththelr  homework."    In  other  word#,  yoi 
see  that  they  do  it,  but  don't  help  them  with  it. 
I  don't  think  that  is  too  fair  because,  say,  something' 
new  that  they  are  going  into,  you  know  what  I  mean, 
you  want  them  to  get  the  best  mark  that  they  can. 
*  That  Is  where  your  role  comes  in,  t;oo.    To  try  and 

teach  them  as  much  as  you  can  at  hotme  so  when  they  go 
back  to  school  they  will  be  a  little  prepared. 
Like  I  said,  I  don't  think  It  is*  fair  for  them  to 


tell  you  don't  help"  them  with  their  homework  because 
any  parent  that  is  interested  in  their  child's 
schoolwork  is  going  to  help  with  it.    If  they 
don't,  they  are  a  fool. 

Summary 

Even  though  parents  are  not  involved  equally  with  homework,  they  all 
feel  that  it  is  a  major  responsibility  to  help  out  at  home  to  the  best  ot 
their  ability  and    knowledge.    Families  differ,  in  the  method  and  extent  of 
Inconvenience  of  working  hours  and  travel  distances  in  addition  to  inadequate 
knowledge  about  how  to  help  with  homework.    Although  parents  are  asked 
simply  to  "check"  the  homework  by  the  teachers,  arid  not  to  correct  it,  they 
still  feel  the  need  to  know  what  they  are  doing  so  as  not  to  appear  dumb 
to  the  teachers*    Differences  in  individuals'  lifestyles  and  understandings 
of  the  school's  expectations  appear  to  influence  the  way  families  cope  with 
homework • 

If  there  are  differences  in  the  families  as  two  groups  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  more  or  less  caring  but  circumsta^es  that 
teachers  may  b^  unaware  of  that  hampers  their  ability  to  meet  school  ex- 
pectations.   The  families  in  the  much  involved  group  appear  to  have  more 
formal  training,  have  better  economic  positions,  and  a  clearer  concept  of 
schooling.    Age  may  also  be  a  factor  because  some  of  the  older  parents 
appear  less,  secure  about  their  abilities  to  help  their  children  overall,  , 
It  appeared  that  mother  was  primarily  responsible  for  seeing  that  homework 
was  completed  in  all  homes.'    The  typical  pattern  seems  for  "daddy  to  step  . in" 
if  report  cards  and  doing  homework  becomes  a  problem  at  home.    The  mothers 
seemed  to  accept  this  because  some  of  their  husbands  work  Icng^hours  and 
overtime  or  worked  at  night.    Furthermore,  it  was  stated  that  ^t  was 
difficult  for  low-income  fathers  to  have  as  much  time  to  spend  with  their 
children  doing  homework  because  of  working  extra  Jobs  for^ economic  reasons. 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  among  soife  of  the  parents  that  the  teachers 
send  out  contradictory  signals  about  homework  whether  they  mean  to  or  not. 
That' can  be  confusing  to  the  parents.    The  parents  as  stated  previously  feel 
that  homework  can  be  a  problem  if  you  don't  know  how  to  do  it.    They  feel 
that  even  though  teachers  say  they  should  just  check  it  that  they  really  feel 
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that^teachers  mean  that  parents  should  be  helping.     If  parents  just  check 
the  homework  and  send  it  back  to  school  and  the  work  is  wrong,  it  will  appear 
th%it  the  parents  just  glanced  at  it  without  really  looking  at  the  homework. 
Like  Mrs*  Baker  asked,  if  we  are  not  to  help  or  correct  it,  why  even  check 
at  all?^    In  most  of  the  home  visits,  parents  were  observed  trying  to  help  or 
check  with  their  children's  homework. 

(2)    Television  -  _  

The  teachers  generalized  that  a  lot  of  television  was  being  watched 
in  the  homes.    They  also  believed  that  parents  placed  few  restrictions  on 
the  children's  viewing  habits  and  rarely  discussed  with  the  children , what 
they  viewed.    They  formed  their  generalizations  and  assumptions  from  informati 
gleaned  from  the  conversations  of  their  students  about  television  viewing 
habits. 

Out  of  the  nine  homes  observed,  six  families  (Families  1,  2,  4,  5, 

and  7)  do  place  restrictions  on  thq  viewing  habits  of  the  children.  They 

allow  the' children  to  wateh  ^tiy  two  shows  that  they  want  aftet  finishing 

their  homework.    Mrs.  Baker  (Family  1— Cas^  Study)  selects  certain  programs 

for  her  daughter  to  watch  that  deal  with  sex,  jail,  or  staying  out  of 

trouble.     "I  Tiave  told  her  after  she  sees  what  is  happening  and  she  gets 

in  trouble,  she  better  not  call  me."    The  mother  of  Family  2  states  that 

she  and  her  son  watch  television  together: 

/  He  has  his  favorites  and  some  of  his  favorites 

are  some  of  the  ones  I  like,  so  we  sit  and  we 
watch  and  laugh  at  most  of  the  same  things;  and 
then  we  discuss  It  and  we  both  give  our  points 
on  what  was  funny  and- what  we  thought  wasn't 
funny. 

Family  3's  mother  states:    "After  the  kids  do  cheir  homework,  they  -an  look 
at  television.     They're  not  really  outside  children.'  They'd  rather  be  inside, 
so  y  can't  say  'no  television.'"    The  Jileses  (Family  6—Case  Study)  and 
Fampies  8  and  9  did  not  appear  to  place  many  restrictions  on  the  quant  J  ty 
of  Itelevis ion 'being  watched  in  the  home. 

Even  the  parents  who  set  limits  agreed  that  the  children  Watched  too 
muc(h  television.    The  reasons  given  for  allowi»\g  excessive  television 
watiching  -In  the  homes  were  (1)  lack  of  recreational  facilities  in  the 
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immediate  community — the  children  had  to  travel  far  outside  the  confines 
of  the  ccnmnunity  to  use  recreational  facilities  (playground,  swimming 
pool,  etc.);  (2)  economic  constraints — the  limited  resources  of  parents 
prevent  them  seeking  etitertainment  outside  the .community ;   (3)  concern  about  ^ 
children's  safety — fearing  gang  and  other  crime  in  the  streets  parents 
restrict  children's  movements;  and  (4)  lack  of  control  of  children — some 
parents  just  don't  know  how  to  keep  their  chidlren  from  watching  too  much 
television.  ^ 

(3)    Reading  •  '  "       r  ' 

The  reading  materials  in  the  home  range  from  the  worn  set  of  encyclopedias 
observed  fn  the  Jiles  (Family  6~Case  Study)  home  to  the  well-stocked  library 
of  Family  4.     Books  and  magazines  observed  in  the  home  were  such  popular 
black  magazines  as  Jet,  a  weekly  magazine  about  black  news  and  happenings 
from  all  across  the  nation;  Ebony,  a  monthly  black  magazine  that  features 
stories  about  successful  blacks  as  well  as  articles  on  black  history,  child 
care,  olack  entertainment,  and  cooking  Black  Stars,  a  monthly  magazine 
about  black  entertainers;  Ebony  Junior,  a  monthly  magazine  that  features 
children's  stories,  games,  riddles,  and  jokes;  and  The  Tribune,  a  weekly 
black  newspaper.    Other  materials  observed  were  Business  Week,  Newsweek, 
Teens,  Weekly  Readers  (books  that  can  be  ordered  at  school  by  thr  children), 
daily  newspapers,  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  aid  Bibles. 

Parents  agreed  with  teachers  that  not  enough  reading  was^ being  done  in 
the  home.    They  attributed  this , ^however ,  to  factors  other  than  not  caring,  , 
as  'speculated  by  the  teachers.     Some  of  those  factors  are  as  follows:  (1) 
inadequate  knowledge  about  ways  to  motivate  reading  in  the  home:  (2) 
inadequate  knowledge  about  selection  of  books  accor-ding  to  reading  level, 
ev^n  though  children's  interests  are  known;  (3)  parent  reading  habits — most 
parents  admitted  that  they  read  very  little;  (4)  lacIT  of  assistance  frofn 
teachers-- parents  feel  that  teachers  criticize  them  unjustly  for  not  motivating 
reading  (the  teachers  have  -een  trained  to  motivate  reading  and  are  not 
doing  much  better).     In  most  of  the  families,  the  children  read,  although 
not  enough  to  suit  the  parents. 

Lisa  Baker  (Family  1— Case  Study)  likes  to  read  only  teea  magazines  as 
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well  as  Jet  and  Ebony,    According  to  her  mother,  she  used  to  love  to  read 

when  she  was  in  the.  lower  grades  <2nd  and  3rd)  but  lately  has  begun  to  hate 

most  reading.    The  mother  in  family  2  reads  Bible  stories  to  her  son  because 

he  hates  to  read.    The  mother  states, 

He  could  read  better,  but  I  am  not  stressing  the 
point  as  much  because  he  didn't  like  to  read  at 
all.    He's  at  tlr  point  where  I  use  to  try  and 
force  him  to  read  and  make  him  read  till  he'd 
c^y  and  then  he  would  read  and  wouldn't  under-^ 
stand.     So  now,  he's  reading  and  I'm  not  pressuring 
him  to  read , 

All  of  the  homes  had  a  variety  of  reading  materials  except  Family  &_(Case^ 

Study);  and  families  in  both  groups  read  some  for  enjoyment, 

(4)    Coining  to  School      Veil  Dressed.  Well  Fed    and  Well  Rested 

The  parents  are  somewhat  angered  by  being  told  to  send  their  children 

well  dressed,  well  fed,  and  well  rested.     They  don't  take  Issue  so  much  with 

the  well-rested  as  the  other  two,    Mrs,  Jiles  (Family  6): 

How  can  they  knew  what  your  situation  is  about  ^ 
feeding  and  clc^hing  your  families?    I  send  my 
child  to  school  liioking  the  best  and  feeding 
him  the  best  I  can,     I  don't  think  it  is  the 
school's  place  to  try  and  tell  you  what  to  buy 
and  what  you  can  afford.     They  make  it  sound 
^  like  wp  are  sending  our  children  to  school 

dirty. 

Family  8: 

What  if  parents  can't  send  their  children  well 
dressed?    Does  that  mean  the  child  is  dumb?  What 
does  it  have  to  do  with  learning? 

Mrs,  Baker  (Family  1)  states  that  ' she  is  "very  upset''  about  this  part 
of  the  expectations: 

Thpy  sent  a  letter  home  saying,  /our  child  has  to  do 
this,  your  child  has  to  do  that,    -They  must  come 
to  school  clean,  have  the  proper  kind  of  clothes. 
So  I  refused  to  sign' the  pSper,     I  said  to  my 
daughter,  "By ^this  paper,  they  are  trying  to  make 
you  all  sound  better  than  any  kids  in  the  school,*/ 
So  the  vice  principal  approached  me  in  the  lunch- 
room and  I  told  hlmV  "You  let  me  tell  you  one  thing, 


you  can  catch  a  kid  out  here  who  don't  have  anything. 
They  don*t  have  money  to  get  a  comb.    They  don*t 
have  money  to  buy *  clothes • '  1  say  they  can  be  walking 
*  around  here  with  rags  on,^  «What  is  on  the  outside 
doesn*t  count.    They  can  be  walking  around  Here  wi»th 
a  brain  that  is  out  of  sight.    And  that  is  all  that 
counts.    You  dWt  go  by  whether  Betty  Lou  is  wearing 
pleats  today.    He  (vice  i)rincipal)  said;  "That  is 
not  what  we  jnean."    I  said,  "By  reading  that  paper, 
that  ia  the  understanding  I  got."    Lik^  they  are 
Suppose  to  come  to  school  with  this  or  that  on.  If 
they  di4n*t,  they  weren't  allowed  into  the  program. 
Because  all  oilr  kids  comes  to  school  clean.  Our 
parents  are  doing  the  best  that  they  can.    Times  are 
rough;  you  can  "only  do  so  much  to  keep  the  roof  over 
your  head'.     It  appears  that  a  lot  of  the  teachers 
act  like  9ur  kids  can't  meet  their  standards. 

Other  parents  In  bo^  groups  .had  general  comments  about  t\f5se  issues;  however, 

the  consensus  was  that,  even  though  they  didn't  quite  feel  that  the  school 

was  saying* that  they  were  sending  their  kids  to  school  dirty  or  raggedy, 

they  didn't  feel  that  the  school  should  tell  them  what  to  wear  or  eat:  they 

felt  also  that  the  school  would  never  make  such  demands  of  white  parents • 

Most  of  the  children  that  I  observed  at  Shortridge  were  neatly  dressed. 
Parents  say  that  people  in  this  community  are  out  of  worK  a  lot  and  have  to 
do  the  best  they  can  when  it  comes  to  feeding  and  clothing  their  children. 

Six  of  the  families  had  bedtime  schedules;  children  were  expected  to 
be  in  bed  no  later  than  nine  o'clock. 

(5)    Values  Training 

Respect  and  good  attitudes  instilled  within  the  child  are  expectations 

that  the  teachers  feel  that  parents  should  be  responsible  for  that  some 

parents  should  show  more  concern  about.  ' 
» 

The  parents  feel  that  even  though  they  try  to  raise  their  children  with 
re&pect  they  cannot  control  the  way  their  kids  react  away  from  home;  also 
that  their  are  other  parents  who  may  not  be  doing  th^  same  Job  of  teaching 
their  children  respect  as  they  are.    They  feel  that  kids  also  learn  how  to 
be  disrespectful  arid  develop  bad  attitudes  at  school.    Some  parents  feel 
that  teachers  help  perpetuate  negattive  attitudes  b>  yelling  and  humiliating 
children  in  front  of  their  peers  and  not  respecting  the  children  as  people. 


Family  3*8  daughter  had  a  problem  at  school  with  the  teacher •    When  the 
mother  decided  that  the  problem  was  one  of  disrespect  on  the  part  of'  her 
daughter  she  went  tfo  the  school,  made  her  daughter  apologize  to  the  teacher 
and  threatened  her  with  a  whipping  if  it  happened  ag^in. 

Parents  indicated  that  the  teacliers  don't  always  let  them  Icnow  when  their 
children  are  being  disrespectful.    As  a  result  the  assumptions  that  parents 
condone  this  kind  of  behavior  goes  unchallenged. 

She  didn't  tell  me  that  Mabel  had  done  something 
r    wrong,     I  noticed  that  she  was  too  quiet,  and  that 
she  had  to  stay  after  school.     She  told  ni^  It  was 
the  teacher's  ^ault,     I  didn't  take  her  word  for  it, 
I  went  to  the  school  and  found  out  what  the  problem 
was.     I  told  Mabel  that  if  this  happened  again,  I 
was  going  to  whip  her  -but  right  in  front  of  the 
class.    But  sometimes  teachers  don't  let  you  know 
and  they  think  you  dcn't^are.    Parents  can't 
always  know  what -is  going  on  if  the  teachers  don't 
let  them  know.     (Family  3) '  ^ 

A.U  of  the  parents  insist  that  they  try  and  teach  their  children  proper 
behavior  and  to  have  respect  for  not  only  the  teachers  but  for  everyone. 
However,  they  feel  strongly  that  teachers  sHould  give  just  as  much  respect 
to  the  students  as  they  demand  for  themselves. 

F.    Home  and  School  Relationship 
•     (1)  Teacher  Assumptions  ' 

There  is  a  feeling  among  some  of  the  parents  that  the  relationships 
that  exist  between  the  home  and  school  is    strained  because  of  cprtain 

0 

assumptions  that  the  school  holds  about  them,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
believe  Shortridge  has  more  parent  involvement  than  any  school  in  the 
district;  that  the  principal  tries  very  hard  to  make  parents  weiccne  and 
be  receptive.    Some' excerpts  from  my  notes  illustrate  this: 
Mrs.  Baker  (Family  l—C^se  STtudy) 

•        Some  teachers  are  -like  human  beings  here.  They'll 
write  you  a  letter,  make  a  phone  call,  and  tell  you 
what  is  going  on.     (However,)  they  (teachers) 
complain  that  parents  are  not  spending  dnough  time 
witS  their  kids  or  helping  them  read.    Well,  what 


are  their  duties?    Aren't  their  duties  to  teach  those 
kids  to  read?    How  cafi  you  promote  one  child  all  the 
*way  through  school  and  he  caa't  write?    They  don't  care 

  I  guess  that  is  the  parents  shoulders,  you  understand. 

Teacher  does  no  wrong.    Everything  Is  the  parents  fault 
The  child  turns /Out  gay  it  is  the  parents  fault.    If  th 
kid  doesnJt-ilke  school,  something  is  wrong  at  home, 
How^4o^s^he  teacher  know?    Do  they  go  to  those  peoples 
home- and  talk  to  them  and  try  and  find  out, what  is 
going  on?    Do  they  ask  the  child  why. he  doesn't  like 
A    ,     school?    No,  they  reach  their  own  conclusions, 

(Family  3) 

•   I  never  dared  for  the  neighborhood  school  per  se,  I 
'  think  ^hortridge  is  a  good  school,     I  don't  think  that 

.they  give  the  parents  enough  credit  for  what  wri  try 
to  do  with  our  children  at  home?  , 

(Family  2)  '  .  ^ 

I  feel  that  the  school  is  doing  a  good  jpb  with  my  son 
and  1  feel  welcome  when  I  go  to  the  shcool.  Parents 
have  to  work. to  help  build  a  good  relationship  as  well 
as  the'  teachers, 

Mrs,  Jiles  (Family  6— -Case  Study) 

My  son  jokingly  made  reference  to  l)eing  a  gang  lember 
and  wap  going  to  put  his  gang  on  someone  who  was 
bothering  him.    Before  I  knew  any thing , ^ he  was  having 
•all  kinds  of  problems  at  school  and  no  one  even  really 
let  me  know  what  was  going  on.    They  treated  him  like 
they  thought  he  really  belonged. to  a  gang,     I  tool^ 
him  out  of  the  school  bjBcause  I  knew  that  they  (tea- 
chers) would  always  be  on  his  case,  , 

,     (Family  8)  feels  that: 

Teachers  do  not  live  in  the  area  of  the  school  and  yet 
assume  that  they  know  everything  that  is  going  on  in  ^ 
the  home.     I  also  don't  understand  how  my  son  can  ^ 
make  "A"  in  social  studies;  "A"  in  science,  and  get  a 
"D"  in  reading,'   I  just  don't  understariH  it," 

(Family  9)         -  ^ 

Parents  feel  that  it  is  the  teacher's  job  to  educate^ 
.   the  children  I  use  to  feel  that  way  until  I  got. 

connected  around  with  the  school.  Now  I  see' that  par- 
ents and  teachers  have  to  work  together. 

While  parents  are  far  from  unanimous,  some  of  the  major  issues  they  feel 

hinders  developing  a  good  school-home  relationjjiip  are:    school  policies, 

« 

being  blamed  for  things  that  goes  wrong  with  their  children  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  thrfeatened  expulsion  of  their  children  from  Ac&demic 
Plus  If  the  parent  does  not  become  involved  without  concern  for  time 


c- 


constraints,  keeping  their,  children  after  school  and  tiot  making  expecta- 
tions clear. 

(2)  Effects  of  Academics  Plus. 

Some  of  the  parents  who  believe  that  Academics  Plus  is  a  good  program 
feel  the  school  uses  it  as  a  threat  to  keep  parents  in  line  by  constantly 
reminding. them  that  if  their  child  does  not  meet  specifications  of  the 
contract  they  will  .be  put  out  of  the  program,  and  further,  if  the  child  is 
put  o^t  of  the  program  this  will  hinder  admittance  to  a  good  junior  high 
school.    Parents  also  feel  that  the  way  students  are  chosen  for  Academics 
Plus^^uses  divisiveness  in  the  community.    Much  of^  the  problem  is  one  of^ 
communi  c^i  on  • 

Seven  Of  the  families  expi:ess  concern  about  the  problems  that  limit 
'the  relationship  while  two  (Family  5  and  Family  7)  didn't  have  many  thoughts 
one  vay  or  the  other. 

(3)  Past  vs.  future* 

A  lot  of  the  parents  feel  that  .teachers  were  more  dedl  :ated  in  the  old 
days  and  pr.renfs  ahd  less  responsibilities.    Parents  also  believe  that 
parenting  was  easier  in  the  old  days  because  evei^ryon**  looked  after  each 
other's  children;  that  kids  had  more  respect  forv teachers  and  that  teachers 
were  someone  to  look  up  to  and  be  admired.    Today  many  teachers  have*  become 
more  concerned  about  the  dollar  and  less  concerned  about  children.  However, 
'they  still  feel  that  parents  are  ^partly  responsible  for  the  problem, 
*  because  they  are  prone  to  take  the  side  of  the  child  before  finding  out 
what  happens  at  shcool.    They  will  no  longer  discipline  their  children  at 
home  leaving  it  to  the  teacher  thereby  increasing  discipline  problems  in 
the  school. 

On  the  other  side  parents  ino^cated  that  when  they  were  growing  the 
teacher  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  wen;:  to  the  same  church,  and  shopped  at 
the  same  stores.    Now  very  few  teachers  live  in  the  neighborhood  and  rarely 
come  back  unless  it  is  a  special  program  or  come  to  work.    Tney  also  feel 
that  teachers  don't  dress  the  way  they  use  to  in  the  old  days.    That  in 
the  past  everyone  wanted  to  be  a  teacher  because  of  how  nice  they  looked. 
Now  you  can't  tell  some  of  the  teachers  from  someone  out  on  the  Street. 
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They  were  not  speaking  spocifically  about  the  teachers  at  Shortridge 

bu^  teachers  In  gene^ral.    One  parent  believes  that,  (Family  7), 

Teachers  spend  too  much  time  playing  with  the  child- 
ren, trying  to  ba  their  friends.     In  the  old  days  the 
teacher  didn't  care  about  being' your  friend  all  they 
wanted  to  do  was  teach  you. 

goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  old  days  might  have  been. better  but  he  feels 

teachers  tou^y  are  more  qualified  and  provide  more  experiences  for  the 

children,    Mrs.  Baker  liked  the  past  better  because. 

You  didn't  have  to  worry  about  strikes.    Now  you  . 
pray  every  September  that  school  will  get  off  to  a 
g:)od  start  wi*:hout  a  strike.    We  use  to  not  have  that 
to  worry  about. 

Mrs.  Baker  may  sum  the  feelings  up  best: 

If  is^  getting  just  as  hard  to  be  a  good  teacher  .  it 
^  is  to  be  a  good  parent  the  way  things  are  going  :  . 

this  world  today.  Neither  teachers  nor  parents  h*  an 
easy  job. 

Communic ttion  of  Schpol  Expectations   

The  school  uses  many  modes  of  coirmunication  i-n  trying  to  make  parents 
aware- of  the  expectations  of  the  school.    A  calendar  is  sent  home  with  the 
child  at  the  beginning  of  each  month  with  a  list  of  events  to  be  held  at 
school  that  are  of  importance  to  the  parents,     (Example:     Election  Day 
Tues.  4,  School  Closed  Veterans  Day,  Home  and  School  Oc-eral  Meeting 
Wednt  Jay  12,  American  Education  Week,  "Back  To  School  Day"  Wednesday  19, 
etcl)    Parents'  Teas  are  held  where  school  polic>  and  expectations  for 
parents  and  students  are  spelled  out.  Mock  School  Days  are  held  where 
parents  are  allowed  to  play  the  role  of  the  students  and  are  led  through 
a  typical  day  at  school  including  a  homework  assignment  that  must  be  com- 
pleted and  returned  to  che  school  the  next  day  by  the  child,  class  obser- 
vance c    ^— an  opportunity  to  sLt  in  and  watch  the  class  in  action,  not  to 
talk  to  the  teacher,  progress  reports  are  sent  hom*^  on  a  monthly  basis, 
report  cards  are  sent 'home   quarterly  and  teachers  write  notes  and  make 
telephone  calls  when  necessary.    The  teachers  feel  that  in  spite  of  all 
methods  used  in  making  axpcct^ations  known  and  trying  1^  communicate  with 
parents  some  parents  still  do  not  ^ond. 

(Family  3)  states, 

I  eftjcyed  the  Mock  School  Day  because  It  let  me  know 
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what  Mable  (participant)  would  be  doing  all  day  in 
school  and  what  kind  or  work  she  was  expected  to  do 
but  a  lot  of  parents  missed  it  becau.^e  they  had  to 
worki 

(Family  2) , 

I  used  one  of  my  sick  days'to  attend  the  Mock  School 
Day  and  loved  the  idea  of  going  back  ihto  the  classroom. 
The  teachers  led  us  through  all  the  activities  that  the 
children  go  through  and  it  was  a  lot  of  fun.     I  wish 
they  could  do  it  more  often  because  it  let  the  parents 
know  what  is  going  on.     It  was  too  bad  that  more  parents 
couldn't  have  been  there. 

Mrs.  Bakef  (Family  1)  and  (Family  9)  also  attended.    Mrs.  Baker  (Family  1) » 

Some  of  the  notes  and  calendars  never  reach  this  house 
because  they  get  lost  between  here  (school)  and  home. 

While  parents  appreciate  these  efforts,  they  are  concerned  that  they 
have       say  so  in  planning  the  time  when  parents  and  teachers  get  together. 
They  note  that  most  programs  and  conferences  are  held  at  the  school  and  are 
held  at  times  when  it  is  convenient  for  the  teachers.    For  parents  to  take 
off  time  to  get  to  school  at  the  times  that  teachers  have  st  t  for  them 
often  means  long  travel  time  which  may  involve  transfering  to  two  or  three 
modes  of  public  transportation,  threatened  loss  of  job  for  having  to  take  off, 
and  that  on  top  of  the  loss  of  half  a  day's  pay.    This  loss  may  spell  the 
difference  of  riot  having  'enough^ money  to  fulfill  the  basic  needs  of  the 
family.*  Othef  reasons  given  for  not  responding  to  requests  for  attendance 
at  meetings  are  shortages  of  babysitters,  feelings  of  intimidation  by  tea- 
chers because  of  lack  of  formal  training, and  notes  and  calendars  not  arriving 
at  home  with  the  children. 

Parents  state  that  if  some  of  these  meetings  and  conferences  were 
held  at  night  they  could  attend  because  they  could  bring  the  children  with 
them  or  leave  them  home  with  older  sisters  or  brothers.    Teachers  on  tue 
other  haau  who  don't  live  close  by  are  afraid  to  come  back  into  the  neigh- 
borhood at  night  out  of  fear  of  what  may  happen  to  them  in  the  neighborhood . 

One  final  comment  heard  about  school-home  relationships  has  to  du  with 
the  direction  of  Interaction.    The  p.^^ents  are  not  happy  that  teachers  always 
expect  parents  to"  come  to  school'but  rarely  do  teachers  visit -their  homes. 
Tliey  feel  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  teachers  to  visit  all  homes,  ^ 
however,  it  would  be  nice  to  hear  that  some  teacher  visited  a  home. 
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V.  CONCLUSIONS 

It    is  a  widely  held  belief  among  educators  that  for  school  to 
effectively  promote  literacy »  there  must  be  a  partnership  between  home  and 
school.     Indeed,  in  ^any  schools,  as  is  the  case  in  Shortridge,  the  amount 
and  nature  of  parent  involvement  and  the  school's  perception  of  parents 
attitude  are  explicitly  stated* criteria  for  evaluating  children.  The 
research  presented  here  addresses  notions  of  what  parent  involvement  is 
and  how  it  affects  students  literacy  skills  performance.    Teachers  fre- 
quently identify  non-supportive  patent  attitudes  as  a  problem.    Taking  this 
concern  as  a  starting  point,  we  set  out  to  examine:     (1)  teacher  expectations 
for  and  perceptions  of  parental  involvement  in  schooling;  (2)  parent's 
perception  of  school  expectations,  and:   (3)  how  the  teacher  and  parent 
perspectives  meshed  or  conflicted. 

The  teachers  listed  a  number  of  expectations  for  parents.     If  these 
expectations  were  not  met  by  parents,  teachers  then  generalized  that  parents 
didn't  care  about  the  child's  literacy  development. 

The  major  expectations  that  teachers  held  w^re  checking  homework, 
supervising  television  watching  of  the  students,  seeing  that  they  read, 
communicating  with  the  school  on  a  continuous  basis,  working  to  develop 
the  parent  school  relationship,  and  sending  the  child  to  school  well  rested, 
well  fed,  a..d  well-dressed.     Failure  of  parents  to  fulfill  any  of  the  above 
expectations  was  interpr?tted  by.  teachers  as  not  caring 

Nine  families,  selected  by  the  teachers,  were  observed  in  the  study. 
Four  families  that  the  teachers  felt  were  mildly  involved  and  five  that  the 
teachers  felt  were  much  involved.  The  teachers  perceived  certain  problems 
and  h^d  certain  impressions  of  the  home  ^ndpr rents.     In  my  observations  of 
the  parents  and  their  homes,  I  found  some  of  the  teachers  perceptions  to  be 
partially  accurate.    But  because  teacher  perceptions  were  based  on  assumptions 
rather  than  adequate  knowledge,  their  generalizations  were  often  unjustified. 

In  this  section  I  will  summarize  my  findings  '^n  parent  and  teacher 
perceptions,  the  conflicts  and  discrepancies  in  perceptions  will  be 
identified  and  described  and  explanations  for  their  existance  offered.  . 
Homework  is  expected  to  be  checked  and  signed  by  the  parents  every 
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nigHt.    Not  to  do  so  is  seen  as  not  caring.    I  found  that  all  parents  In  the 
study 'agreed  that  homework  was  important.     Because  they  didn't  check  the 
homework  did  not  always  mean  they  didn't  care..   There  were  often-other 
*  circumstances  that  prevented  them  from  checking  the  homework.     For  instance, 
although  teachers  said  that  they  only  wanted  parents  to  check  homework,  many 
parents  were  confused  about  whether  they  should  simply  check  or  carefully  ^ 
help, with  assignments.  ^ 

Some  parents  explain  that  if  they  check  the  work  and  find  something 
wrong  on  the  paper  and  sign  without  correcting  it,  they  feel  that  the 
teachers  will  think  them  dumb  or  that  they  were  not  concerned  enough  to 
check  it  more  closely.    On  the  other  hand,  if  they  help  the  child  might  be 
reprimanded  for  get^ting  help.    The  parent  can't  help  if  they  are  not  to 
correct  anything  wonder  why  they  have  to  bother  to  check  it. 

Attending  a  parent  t^a  where  expectations  of  the  program  were  explained 
to  the  pai:ents,  I  found  evidence  for  parents  contusion  about  contradictory 
demands  concerning  homework.     Ms.     Z,  when  ^explaining  homework  to  parents, 
•made  this  statemtot: 

Your  job  is  to  read  it  (homework),  did  they  follow 
directions;  have  the  science  questions  been  answered 
in  complete  sentences;  did  they  answer  it  in  two 
words;  no  periods,  no  capital  letters,  no  punctua- 
tion.   Then  we  have  parents,  I  am  not  saying  you 
parents,'  I  am  talking  in  general,  will  sign  top 
of  homework  to' be  passed  in  sloppily  done,  misspelled 
words,  misspelled  spelling  words  rll  the  incorrect 
v/^s  on  there.    JTo thing  is*  followed  from  the  home  ^ 
assignment;  you  read  the  home  assignment  and  then 
Just  see  that  the  homework*  assignment  Is  done'. 

Reading  most  of  the  above  passage  one  \*ould  gather  that  parents  are  expected 
to  help  with  homework  rather  than  just  checking  it.    On  che  other  hand, 
reading  the  last  sentence  of  the  passage,  it  would  appear  that  the  teacher 
feels  that  she  is  only  asking  the  parents  to  check  it.    These  are  illustrative 
of  the  discrepancies  and  contradictions  that  parents  feel  are  confusing. 
Furthermore,  there  are  parents  especially  those  that  are  depicted  as  being 
mildly,  involved  that  feel  they  lack  adequate  knowledge  or  formal  training 
to  help  their  children  since  the  curriculum  has  changed  so  much  since  they 
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were  In  school.    The  parents  in  this  study  who  are  the  most  involved  and 
have  little  problem  with  home-work,  have  had  more  formal  training,  more 
professional  type  positions/  and  more  books  in  the  home.     Because  the  life 
style  of  these  families  is  more  comp^atible  with  school  life  they  are  seen  . 
as  more  involved.     One  must  question  seriously  whether  "lack  of  caring"  is 
a  Just  label  for  those  whose  life  styles  are  somewhat  different.  These 
parents  feel  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  demands  were  reiterated  on  a 
continuing  basis  rather  than  merely  on  initial  contact.    This  kind  ot  com- 
munication might  aid  in  clarifying  expectations. 

It  appears  that  the  reason  for  this  conflict  between  parent  and  teacher 
about  homework  finds  its  source  in  contradictions  such  ah  those  depicted  in 
the  quote  above,  ladk  of  adequate  knowledge  to  help  ".hildren  and  some  lack 
of  on-going  icoinmunication.    There  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  parents 
simply  "don't  care".     It  appears  that  the  teachers  are  not  aware  that  they 
are  sending  out  these  contradictory  signals.    Further    the  teachers  may  lack, 
adequate  knowledge  about  formal  training  of  their  parents  and  they  may  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  continually  clarify  these  expectations. 

Another  source  of  conflict  concerns  television.    The  teachers  complain 
that  very  little  supervision  or  attention  is  paid  to  what  is  being  watched 
and  unlimited  hours  are  spent  by  the  children  watching  television.  The 
teachers  were  right  about  television  being  watcfhed  in  the  home,  however, 
the  notiorf  that  parents  didn't  supervise  or  exert  influence  over  what  was 
being  watched  was  .i ^accurate .  -  I  found  that  most  of  the  parents  in  the 
study  do  supervise  television.     Those  parents  that  don't,  have  sensible' 
reasons  which  should  be  of  concern  and  interest  to  the  school.     I  found 
that  most  paretns  try  to  keep  informed  of  major  television  specials  and 
programs  that  have  to  do  with  literac  development  and  demand  that  their 
children  watch  them.  •  Many  of  the  fflajor  television  specials  that  had  been 
viewed  by  the  parents  an'd  their  children  were  Rootg,  Holocaust »  Autobiography 
o£  Miss  Jane  Pittman,  Scared  Straight  (a  special  televison  program  about  lif " 
in  prison  developed  by  prisoners  in  Rahav        ^  Jersey),  and  many  other  ^ 
weekly  programs  that-  parents  felt  had  educational  value, 

Parents  admit  that  their  children  watch  a  lot  of  television  and  they 
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express  concern  about  it.    However,  (^ey  feel  that  their  decision  to^ allow 
such  viewing  habits  is  defensible.    They  list  the  reasons  as  limited 
recreational  facilities.    The  parents  explain  that  there  are  no  recreational 
facilities  In  the  innnediate  area.    Their  children  are  not  allowed  to  travel 
far  outside  of  the  neighborhood  or  other  playgrounds  or  play  in  the  street 
because  of  the  danger  of  neighborhood  gan^  and  crime  in  the  street.    As  a 
result  children  stay  inside  and  watch  television.    A  ^econd  reason  for 
watching  television  Is  a  matter  of  economics.     Parents  state  that  because 
of  their  United  income,  the-   cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  going  to  movies 
or  seek  activities  outside  o*.  the  neighborhcfod  because  of  the^  expense  involved. 
All  this  results  in  television  being  the  main  recreational  activity  for 
the  family. 

Most  of  the  parents  chosen  for  the  project  did  h^e  schedules  for  watching 
television  during  school  days.    Those  families  who  did  not  have  schedules 
expressed  just  as  much  concern  about  'the  problem  bat  appeared  not  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.     In  my  observations,  it  appears  that  families  do  watr.i  a  lot 
of  television,  supervised  and  unsupervised,  but  so  much  not  because  they  are 
not  aware  or  don't  care;  but  because  their  economic  status  limits  their 
choices  for  other  forms  of  recreation. 

The  notion  that  not  enough  reading  was  ^oing  on  in  the  home  *by  parents 
and  that  parents  were  not  doing  enough  to  promote  reading  in  the  homes  needs 
clarifying.     I  observed  a  number  of  books  in  the  home,  more  of  a  variety 
in  some  than  in  others.     Reading  was  imp6rtant  to  the  families.     Five  of  the 
students  in  the  project  had  library  cards  and  two  others  had  cards  at  one 
time  or  another.     Parents  mentioned  that  because  the  children  having  so  much 
homework  to  complete,  there  is  very  little  time  for  reading.     They  add  that 
their  children  often  don't  read  beyond  what  they  have  too,  and  that  they  * 
would  rather  watch  television  than  read.    Children. in  both  groups  read  what 
is  available  in  the  home.     Parents  point  out  that  the  teachers  themselves 
h^»ven*t  been  too  successful  in  teaching  and  motivating  the  children  to  read - 
Yet,  they  are  supposed  to  be  trained  to  do  this.     If  teachers  with  formal 
training  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  the  task  of  motivating  reading', 
parents  ask  how  teachers  can  blame  them  for  their  inadequacies.  Furthermore, 
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parents,  suggest  that  because  some  teachers  have  not  taught  the  ba^iic  skills 
necessary  for  reading,  children  lack  the  skills  to  do  independent  reading. 

Parents  are  concerned  about  reading.    They  see  it  as  important  in  their 
children's  development  and  a  prerequisite  for  their  children's  getting  • 
enrolled  into  better  elementary  and.  high  schools.    Their  concern  is  just  as 
great  and  frustrating  as  the  teachers.    They  are  concerned  about  their  own 
lack  of  knowledge  about  what  to  do  about  it.    These  were  concerns  expressed 
in  some  way  by  all  parents.    Consider,,  Mrs,  Jiles,  who  was  considered  a 
"mlldry  involve'^  parent"  had  no  other  books  in  her  house  besides  one  set  of 
well  worn  encyclopedias.     She  insisted  that  she  tried  to  get  her  sons  to  read 
them  without  much  success.    Through  my  observations,  I  concluded  that  parents 
are  corxorned  but  need  a  lot  of  help  in  trying  to  ccpe  with  this  n^itional 
problem.     It  would  appear  that  the  implicatioiis  here  are  for  teachers  and 
parents  to  shar&  their  concern  and  techniques  on  how  to  motivate  reading. 

The  school  uses  many  modes  of  communication  in  trying  to  establish 
relationships  with  parents  and  make  them  aware  of  the  school  expectations. 
The  teachers  indicate  that  in  spite  of  their ' ef forts ,  parents  don't  respond 
or  appear  to  care.    The  reality  is  that  some  of  the  ways  that  are  used  to 
communicate  expectations. to  the  parents  are  only  partially  effective  for  a 
number  of  reasons,    Tw6  examples  are  the  "parents  tea"  and  the  "moc'^c  school 
day".     Both  of  which  are  good  ideas  and  are  the  twa  major  occasions  for 
Informing  the  parents.    However,  their  reason  for  being  partially  effective 
lies  in  the  fact  that_they  are  held  at  a  time  of  the  day  (2:00)  when  ±t  is 
inconvenient  for  parents  to  attend  because  they  are  working.    The  parents 
point  out  that  for  them  to  get  to  school  at  the  times  that  teachers  have 
scheduled  these  events,  means  time  off  for  long  traveling  time,  added 
expense  and  time  for  trains  or  buses,  not  to  mention  the  half  a  day's  lost 
pay! 

Another  problem  associated  with  communication  is  that  parents  feel 
that  they  have  no  say  in  planning  the  time  when  parents  and  teachers  get 
together.     Conferences  and  programs  that  would  allow  parents  and  teachers 
to  interact  are  held  at  times  when  It  is  only ^con^'enlent  for  the  teachers  and 
not  'the  parents.    Parents  feel  that  some  of  the  meetings  and  conferences 
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sliould  be  held  at  night,  then  more  parents  would  be  able  to  attend • 
/      The  findings  of  this  s^tudy  suggest  that  parents  attendaace  and  involve- 
^nt.can  be  improved  if  parents  cail  have  input  and  be  included  in  planning 

/conferences  and  activities  that  can  be  held  at  school. 

/ 

I         There  are  a  number  of  assutrf{)tions  that  are. held  by  both  groups,  parents 
land  teachers,  that  limit  the  growth  of  a  cooperative  relationship  between 
home  and  school.     Both  groups  are  justified  in  9ome  o^  their  assumptions,  . 
It  appears  that  these  assumptions  stem  from  the  lack  of  communication  and 
inadequate  knowledge  by  parents  about  what  teachers  are  really  like  and 
I    what  goes  on  In  the  school;  teachers  assumption^  stem  from  inadequate  knowledge 
about  families  and  what  goes  on  in  the  home.     It  appears  that  both  relished 
the  idea  of  a  good  relationship  between  the  two.     Further,  having  a  good 
relationship  benefits  the  child,  teacher,  and  parent, 

Shortridge  appears  to  have  a  better  relationship  with  the  community 
than  most  schools  in  spite  of  the  assumptions  held  by  both  groups,  because 
there  is  a  strong  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  principal,  teachers,  and 
parents  to  develop  a  partnership  between  home  and  school.    According  to 
the  parents  and  teachers  my  observations,  and  conversations  with  both  groups 
that  the  more  they  interact,  the  better  th^  relationship.    Further  this 
'increased  interaction  fosters  a  more  accurate  picture  of  each  groups'  point 
of  view.     Improving  this  relationship  appears  to  hingfe  on  continued  inter- 
action and  more  effective  communication  by  both  groups. 

Parents  must  find  more  time  to  visit  the  school  and  observe  what  is 
going  oh.     Teachers  must  try  and  time  events  and  conferences  that  will  not 
conflict  to  strongly  with  work  schedules  and  solicit  opinions  from  parents 
about  time  to  come  to  the  school  that  will  be  feasible  for  both  groups, 

rhe  idea  of  the  school  demanding  that  the  parents  send  their  children 
to  school  well  dressed  appeared  to  rankle  the  parents  more  than  any  other 
issues.    Parents  felt  that  teachers  had  no  understanding  of  what  their  home 
facilities  or  financial  situation  was  like  and  of  all  expectations  this  was 
one  area  that  they  shouldn't  concern  themselves  with.     In  my  opinion,  the 
teachers  were  more  concerneu  with  a  dress  code  rather  than  suggesting  that 
parents  weren't  sending  their  children  to  school  well  dressed.  However, 
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low  income  parents  are  very  sensitive  about  anyone  mentioning  their  ability 
to  clothe  and  feed  their  children.    The  mere  mention  of  someone  telling  them 
that  their  child  is  not  well  dressed  suggest^  that  it  is  a  lack  of  caring 
rather  than  -economics. 

This  research  project  aims  were  to  examine  the  expectations  and  percep- 
tions of  the  school  and  how  parents  viewed  these  expectations  and  their  , 
role.  •  It:  was  hoped  that' any  findings  from  these  observations  at  home  and 
school  would  provide  insight  to  parents  and  teac.hers  on  how  to  best  under- 
stand  the  expectations  of  the  school  and  how  they  could  be  made  clear  to 
parents.    The  idea  was  not  to  be  critical  of  either  group  but  to  look  at 
and  observe  activities  in  hpme  and  school  that  create  lack  of  understanding 
of  expectations  or  hampered  an  effective' relationship  between  the  two. 
There  appear  to  be  a  lot  of  assumptions  and  ambiguicies'  held  by  both  giroups 
that  in  some  instances  has  hampered  these  understandings. 

I  conclude  that  the  lack  of  knowledge  by  some  teachers  of  home  ;environ-- 
ments  may  create  misleading  and  inaccurate  assumptions  in  the  minds  of  teachers 
that  parents  don't  care  because  they  are  not  involved.    On  the  other  hand, 
some  parents  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  somewhat  lax  in  trying  to  find  out  or 
unde  stand  teachers  expectations  and  as  a  result  have  developed  the  point 
of  view  that  teachers  blame  them  for  everything. 

If  this  study  holds  any  implications  at  all  it  would  syggest  continued 
exploration  of  a  variety  of  methods  of  communication  to  make  expectations 
known  and  encourage  the  school  to  expand  Its  knowledge  of  the  home. 

This  study  does  not  pr.etend  to  be  all  inclusive  and  provide  all  the 
information  about  teachers  expectations  and  parents  views  of  their  role. 
However,  it  is  hoped  that  the  information  provided  here  will  stimulate  more 
research  in  this  area  becasue  of  the  Importance  of  a  good  home  and  school 
relationship  in  educating  the  children  of  this  nation. 
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T ,     tNTROUDCT ION 

A  major  problem  which  administrators  and  teachers  in  rhe  school  have  repeatedly 
iroiced  is  that  of  student  "attitude."    A  student  with  a  "good  attitude"  is  described 
In  terms  such  as  "completing  homework,"  "being  cooperati^-e, "  "no  discipline  prob-  - 
ewf,"  godd  attendance,"  "being  punctual,"  "having  Involved  parents,"  "good  work 
labits,"  and  the  like.    A  "good  attitude,"  indeed,  appears  Co  be  central  to  inclusion 
Ln  th«  Academics  Plus  Program  for  fifth  and  sixth  graders.* 

To  qlialify,  a  student  not  only  has  to  be  working  at  a  certain  grade  level, 
but  also  to  display  a  "cooperative  attitude."    The  program  is  in  effect  a  tracking 
procedure  for  attitude  as  well  as  academic  achievement.     Teachers  sometimes  talk 
about  the  process  as  one  of  "weeding  out  bad  attitudes."    A  student  working  at  a 
relatively  low  grade  level  might  be  admitted-  to  the  program  if  his  or  her  behavior 
indicated  a  desire  to  work  and  be  cooperative.     In  such  a  case,  a  "good  attitude" 
6utwelghs  limited  academic  achievement.     In  other  reported  instances,  a  bright  child 
yho  Blight  be  achieving  academically,  "but  whose  behavior  is  characteristic  of  a 
"bad  attitude,"  would  not  be  admitted.    In  such  a  case,  "attitude"  again  outweighs 
academic  achievement. 


The  teachers'  concern  about  student  attitude,  and  the  selection  of  students 
for  Academic  Plus,  conver-ed  with  another  problem  of  special  interest  to  me,  the 
well-Jocumented  but  poorly  understood  drop  off  in  literacy  rates  at  the  transition 
■from  primary  grades  (1  -  3)  to  Intermediate  grades  (A  -  6) .    Literacy  acquisition 
appears  to  progress  at  a  normal  rate  for  all  populations  up  to  this  point.    At  the 
fourth  grade,  many  children  begin  to  do  poorly  on  standardized  tests.  Although 
the  test  scores  indicate  a  dramatic  change,  little  is  known  about  the  actual  dynamics 
underlying  it. 

*Due  to  limited  space  in  the  building,  only  some  fourth  graders  were  selected 
to  continue  at  Shortridge  in  the  year  in  which  this  project  began.    Others  were 
sent  to  neighboring  schools  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.    When  changing  ntobers  ' 
allowed  the  school  to  accomodate  all  of  its  fifth  graders  in  its  building,  during 
the  second  year  of  this  project,  the  Academics  Plus  program  was  retained.  Those 
children  who  did  not  qualify  remained  in  the  school,  but  were  put  in  a  lower  track. 
The  Academics  Plus  Program  is  described  by  staff  as  a  rigorous  "back  to  basics" 
curriculum  In  which  academic  achievement  and  excellence  Is  the  primnrv  goal. 
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If  In  fitct  the  students  selected  for  Academics  Plus  aie  also  studeats  whd 
perform  best  iri--basic  skills,  they  will    most  likely  be  students  who  do  not  drop 
off  in  literacy.     There  might  be  a  connection  between  the  dynamics  of  a- successful 
transition    to  intermediate  reading  and  writing  skills,  and  the  dynamics  of  selection 
for  Academics  Plus.     Both  might  be  aspects  of 'a  coiimon    phenomenon,  which  might  be 
called  'admission  to  literacy       And  since  attitude  is  a  significant  factor  in 
Lelection  for  Academics  Plus,  one  can  ask:     is  there  a  relationship  between  . 
attitude  and  successful  literacy?  ^ 

One  must  ask  what  is  meant  when  "attitude"  is  referred  to  and  evp.uated.  What 

is  "attitude?"    \^at  behaviors  are  labelled  as  characteristics  of  "good"  and  "had 
« 

attitudes? 

A  dictionary  definition  of  a 1 1 lt,ude-^tirt es  that  it  is  a  "  feeling  or  emotion 
a  fact  or  state"  (Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary).     The  behavlorial 
ch  iracte.^stics  and  manifestations  of  an  emotion  state,,  ae  such,  present  numerous 
problem?  tor  observations  and  definition.    Further,  In  talking  to  many  of  the 
staff    MQ  in  the  initial  phases  of  general  observation  in  the  school  and  conmunity, 
it        dme  apparent  that  the  notion  of  "attitude"  wa^  delicately  woven  into  a  b-oader 
corttxt  of  what  might  be  labelled  "propriety''.     Proper  standards  of  what  Is  socially 
acceptable  in  conduct  or  speech  appeared  to  be  a  consistent  cotrcern  in  both  the 
commLt...v  and  the  school.     On  my  initial  visits  to  the  school,  the  neatness  and 
the  wel'  mannered,  orderly  behavior  of  the  children  in  halls,  and  classrooms  were 
regulai  y  pointed  out  and  emph^sii   d  by  administrators  and  staff.     The  school  takes 
pride  in  being  "well-run"  and  the  parents  ^ee.m  to  voice  their  approval  of  this 
Image.  > 

At  times  in  talking  about  students,  other  descriptions  were  offered  that  seemed 
to  parallel  the  use  of  "good"  and  "bad"  attitude.     The  label  "street  kid"  or  "child  . 
of  the  streets" ^eemed  to  be  used  to  describe  students  who. were  not  neaLly  groomed, 
did  not  have  "involved  parents,"  had  little  supervision  at  home,  were  often  absent 
or  late,  did  not  complete  homework,  and  tu°  like.     These  "street"  kids  were  often 
the  same  children' who  were  characterized  as  having  "an  attitude"  or  a  "slight  atti- 
tude."    (Ir  l^t  :e  .ar.eH  the  use  of  the  term  "attitude"  alone  conveys  the  /.otion  of 
a  negative         ad  .itritude). 


'        Oa  the  other  hand,  labels  like  "cultured,"  "mature."  "lady-like,"  "nice  kid." 
•respectful,"  which  seen,  to  imply 'polltenes.  nnd  propriety,  were  used  synono.ously  ^ 
,1th  ".ood  attitude."    The  staff  of  ten -express  pride  nnd  identification  when  tnlk- 
LoR  about   the  school  and  its  students,  .especially  the  Academics  Plus  students, 
■eferring  to  "our  kids"  in  a  proud  and  affectionate  tone.    One  t,.cher,  attempting 
illustrate  the  .exceptional  attitude  and  reputation  ^  the  students  asked,  "Have 
vou  seen  our  sixth  graders  (exclusively  Acaae.i6s  Plus,  students)?    They're  cultured.  . 
They're  not  street  kids.    Have  you  seen  the  way  they  carry  themselve.?"    The  refer- 
ence to  the.way  students  "crry  themselves'^  suggests  demeanor  and  propriety.    (See-   '  ^ 
Goffman,  1976  on  the  nature  of  deference  and  demeanor).  l 

Thus,  propriety  -  the  standard  of  what  is  socially  acceptable  in  conduct  or  speech  - 
is  an  important  theme  that  seemed  to  emerge  in  all  aspects  of  the  .-study.     Further.  . 
this  theme  also  appeared  to  be  significant  in  the  other  research  conducted  at 
\he  same  si.e.   (see  Anderson.  Watson,  aridLussier,  this  report).  Additionally, 
it  was  identified  as  a  salient  aspect  of  interactions  in  the  aeighboring  communities 
being  studied  on  the  same  project  (e.g.  Davis.  May,  and  Fiering,  this  report).' 

My  previous  experience  in  other  school  settinfs.  as  a  parent,  classroom  teacher, 
and  curriculum  developer,  suggest  tha^   this  concern  with  'attitude'  and  propriety       ,  . 
is  a-  significant  issue  in  most  school  situations.     The  specific  dimensions  and  features, 
and  the  actual  meanings  of  "  atti tude  "  and  propriety,  can  of  course  differ  from 
one  setting  to  another.     To  document  •  chem  in  this  setting  was  the  specific  goal 
of    my   investigation.     It  was  hoped  that  there  might  emerge  a  picture/of  whaf 
linguistic  and  social  behaviors  "count"  as  proper  and  appropriate,  ami  of  how 
these  behaviors  are  affected  (both  in  terms  of  their  performance  and  their 
interpretation)  by  the  different  contexts  in  which  they  occur. 

In  pursuing  this  goal,  I  have^been  influenced  by  a  growing  body  of  literature 
that  illustrates  that  students  need  to  demonstrate  "communicative  competence" 
(Hymes   1972)  or  "interactional  competence"  (Mehan  1981)  in  classroom  social 
settings  in  order  to  do  well.     :;o^  only  must  academic  knowledge  be  present,  but  the 
student  must  also  know  when  and  how  to  display  that  knowlcdi;e  according  to  socially 
acceptabie  rules  of  classroom  interation  (sec.  for  cxampl.-  .  Cazdcni.  John  and  Hj-mes, 
1972;  McDermott  1977;  Mehan,  1979;  Gilmore  and  Glatthorn,  1981;  fieath,  1981; 
Fdwards  and  Furlong.  1978;  BpUack  et  aj  .  .  1966;  etc.)      Specific  examples  include-- 
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vhen  and  how  to  take  rhe  floor  or  get  a  turn  in  classroom  discussions  (e.g.,  Shultz, 
riorioi'Erlckson,  1981;  Edwards  and  Furlong,  1979;  Bellack  et  al.,  1966;  McDerraott, 
1977).    The  moves,  sequences,  stages  and  junctures  of  lesson  discourse  (Mehan,  et  al 
1976;  B.:llack  et  al.  1966) ,  participation  structures  (Philips,  19V2),  appropriate 
narrative" styles  for  "sharing  time"  (Michaels,  1980),  and  the  like. 

The  next  section  describes  the  way  in  which  ]       ,an  to  investigate  this  area. 
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II.      CONDUCTING  THE  STUDY' 


In  this  section  I  will  present  an  overview  of  how  the  ethnographic  research 
has  been  conducted,  how  the  specific  research  foci  developed  from  the  general 
observations,  what  some  of  the  methodological  issues  were,  and  how  they  were  dealt 
with. 


Conducting  the  Field  Work 


In  the  early  stages  of  my  fieldwork  I  attempted  to  get  a  general  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  school,  the  community,  and  the  fourth  grade  classes  I  was  observing. 
The  Classes  were  grouped  homogeneously  and  the  two  classrooms  I  was  working  with  were 
considered  to  fall  in  the  middle  range  in  terms  of  performance.     It  was  likely  then 
that  some  of  the  children  in  each  class  would  be  chosen  for  the  Academic  Pius 
'class  for  the  next  year  and  some  would  no'^t.     It  was  therefore  important  for  me  to 
,get  to  know  Individual  children  and  become  familiar  with  the  full  round  of  their 
activities  and  routines.     A  variety  of  in  and  out  of  school  settings  were  observed 
in  order  to  document  the  range  of  behaviors  which  were  dependent  on  particular 
settings  and  participants.     Some  of  the  informal  settings',  outside  the  specific 
school  domain,  that  afforded  easy  access  at  the  initial  phases  of  the  research 
Included  girl  scout  meetings  held  in  the  buildiig  after  school "kiddie  discos" 
sponsored  b^  the  home  and  school  associatiotv  (on  the  school  premises  at  night), 
the  snack  shop  and  deli  across  the  Ftreet  from  the  school  and  the  like.     In  the  . 
school  I  observed  behavior  not  onlv  in  the  classroom  but  also  in  the  halls,  on 
tlie  playground,  in  the  cafeteria,  etc.,  where  behavior  was  not  organized  aroun'^  the 
completion  of  instructional  lessons.     A  further  effort  was  made  to  collect  data  in 
peer  contexts  where  children  had  control  over  the  organization  and  nature  of  their 
own  interactions,  outside  of  the  supervision  of  adults. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  v^^oijs  settings  are  not  neces^r.rily  a  matter  of 
physical  location  but  can  f requentl^V  a  matter  of  -ituctions  within  a  physcial 
netting.     In  other  words,  within  a  c/as^room  where  expectations  are  that  the 
teacher  is  supervising  formal  Isarn/n/activi ties ,  frequently  interactions  occur 
within  an  altogether  different  fraiLJ  Participation  structures  and  roles 
srary  within  the  sam.e  physical  dimensions  of  the  setting    creating  altogether 
different  kinds  of  Interactions,  organized  and  reors^anlzed  for  difterent  purpo.-«ts. 
The  data-  collection  was  sensitive  to  tljis  notion  of  context. 


■  Time  was  spent  with  teachers,  .  The  two  teachers  who  were  part  of  the  study  gave 
of  their  limited  time  generously  and  of^n  we  chatted  through  lunches  and  precious 
free  periods  when  papers  might  have  been  graded.     Additionally  I  tried  to  spend 
time  with  and  observe  some  of  the  other  teaching  staff,  especially  those  who  taught 
the  same  students  -in  special  reading  and  math  cliisscs.     The  facu-lty  lunch  room 
and  various  individual  teacher ' s. rooms  where  staff  collected  to  snack  and  chat  were 
placas  where  I  could  meen  and  talk  to  teacpers  and  generally  find  out  more  about 
what  was  going  on. 

Parents  were  frequently  in  the  school,  as  vo]^ntpers  and  visitors.  Additionally 
iteas,  book  fairs,  evening  functions  and  the  like  afforded  me  relaxed  opportunities 
to  strike  up  casual  conversation  and  get  to  know  and  share  thoughts  with  many 
Darcntr..     X.inv  of  the  teacher  nideR\i"d  cifrter;,!  ntdes  in  the  schopl  were  parents 
or  relatives  of  students. in  the  school  and  offered  a  unique  perspective  as  both 
members  of  the  community  and  members  of  the  staff. 

The  corpus  of  data  collected  in  a  variety  of  settings  and  with  a  variety  of 
participants,  consisted  of  ethnographic  field  notes  and,  in  many  cases,  audio 
tape  recordings.     THis  comprehensive  tvpe  of  data  base  provided  a  richly  lectured 
backdrop  and  large  context  within  which  any  particular  behaviors  which  surface^ 
ior  intensive  sutdy  could  be  more  accurately  interpretted . 

In  these  early  weeks  of  f ieldwork  the  questions  of  my    role  and  what  might  be 
called"levcl  of  ontry"  became  a  conscious  issue.     As  a  researcher  from  the  university 
it  was  easy  to  become  labelled  or  in  some  ways  treated  as  an  expert.  Teachers, 
being  open  and  ccoperauive  might  say  "t^U  me  what  I'n  doinr,  '-ons?"    This  posture 
reflects  the  more  common  reasons  for  teachers  being  observed,   that  is  for  evaluative^ 
purposes.     In  the  case  of  this  study  and  the  project  of  which  it  wa  ■  a  part,  no 
preconceived  notions  about  what  was  "right"  or  "wrong"  teacher  or  student  behavior 
Jre  hold.  (Or,  more  realistically,  these  t.iat  might  have  been  held  by  the  researcher 
were  deliberatelv  kept  in  check.)     The  aim  was  to  learn  about  what  was  happening 
and  how  it  was  getting  accomplished.     The  longer  terra  goal  was  that  the  information 
generated  could  contribute  to  constructive  ideas  for  practice,  through  a  Collaborative 
process  between  the  researcher  and  the  school  people  (see  Hvmes,  this  report,  for 
further  discussion). 
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There  are  varlqus  roie  options  a  researcher  might  assume  in  a  study  such  as/S 
this  one.    They  range  from  expert  to 'lowly  graduate  student,  from  evaluator  for  naive 
questioner.    As  a  gesture  of  colleagiality  and  cooperation  an  invitation  to  become 
'"one  of  the  staff"  w?s  offered  by  an  administrator.     Students  sometimes  asked  me 
CO  identify  myself  and  my  role  Lo  them-  e.g.,  "Arc  you  a  teacher?"  "Are  you  studying 
to  be  a  teacher?" -.Other  times  they  assigned  roles"  to  me.    On  one'ocassion,  as  I 
sat  with  a  group  at  the'lunch  tables  (where  teachers  did  not  normally  sit)  I  "folded 
my  hands  anu  silently  "sat-up-tall" ,  klong  with  them  as  we  all  tried  to  signal 
.our  readiness  to  be  dis>aisse«l  for  reces3.     One  girl  noticing  me  called  out  to  the 
rest  "Hey  look.       She  one  of  us."    On  aiother  occasion  .the  same  student  who  had 
identified  me    as  "one  of  i-s",  told  me  "We  been  tellin    everybody  you  our  aunt. 
We  eail  you  Aunl  Perry".     .    ng  "one  of'  the  staff"  or  "-ne  of  us"  or  "Aunt"  in 
these  ca<^os  not  only  present  expectntions  of  what  behavior  you  micht  displav,  but 
also  expectations  about  the  ways  in  which  you  are  perceived  to  be  aligned  with  others 
in  the  setting.    Thus,  teachers,  students  and  parents  will  interact  with  the  researcher 
in  restricted  ways  that  are  determined' by  the  perceived  role.     Subsequently  there 
will'  be  aspects  of  behavior  and  in  turn  tvpes  of  data  that  will  not  be  available  to 
the  researcher.    As  mentioned  above,  due  to  a  rolp  change,  the  setting  itself  can  be 
modified,"  and  it  is  important  to  be  conscious  of  that  fact. 

My  own  procedure  with  regards  to  research  was  to  try  to  maintain  a  flexibility 
ot  role  Identity.     In  this'  way  I  felt  thai:  I  would  be  able  to  explore  more  fully  each 
of  the  sets  of  knowledge  available  in  the  variety  of  roles,  those  offered  naturally 
within  the  settings  a-:,  well  as  chose  acLxvely  sougnt  or  conscructeu  oy  rae  for  . 
specific  purnoses. 

My  behavior  as  a  researcher  therefore  ranged  in  accordance  with  the  "lole  of 
flexibility."     On  some  occasions  I  was  clearly  a  non-participant  observer,  sitting 
in  the  back  of  the  room  taking  notes.    At  other  times  I  was  "ojie  of  the  kids"  passing 
and  receiving"tellers",  that  is,  notes  passed  surreptitiously  W  students  to  one 
another  beyond  the  awareness  of  the  teacher  (a  verv  committed  and     tolerant  teacher 
I  should  add,  to  accept  this  behavior  on  my  part).     Or  as  "aunt"  I  watched  and 
learned  how  to  do  "steps",  a  genre  of  street  rhyme  similar  to  parade  drills  and 
cheerleading,  tho  per f ormano.  of  .■h'irh  r.is  not  ,,rrniltf.d  ..fsrhool. 
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In  the  ".econd  academic  year  of  the  study,  when  the  population  of  fourth  graders 
moved  on,  tncy  were  dispersed  throughout  six  different  classrooms  (three  Academics  Plus 
and  throe  regular  classes).  Purine;  that   time  1  nat  only  observed  the  same  children 
wUh  a  variety  of  -new  teachos  and  in  different  learning  settings  but      also  took 
several  of  the  children  out    of  class  and  worked  with  them  in  small  groups.  In 
this  final  example,  I  assumed  the  role  of  taacher,  where  I  wai"  in  charge  of  and  res- 
ponsibly for  the  scudentSk 

In  each  of  the  examples  offered,  different  aspe- cs  of  behavior  and  different 
kinds  and  le'els  of  information  became  available  to  me  as  a  result  of  my  changed 
role.  A  variety  of  levels  and  points  of  entry  were  experimented  with.  Informal 
entry  such  as  casually  drc^^ping  in  to  eat  lunch  in  the  cafeteria  or  participate 
in  a  "disco"  rather  than  a  formal  introduction  by  the  teacher  provided  closer 
alignment  to  the  children  and  thus  provided  me  with  more  of  the  child  perspective 
and  "peer  culture"  data  I  was  actively  seeking. 

Actualizing  the  Problem 

H>Tnes  (1980)  has  emphasized  that  the  essence  of  ethnographic  method  is  in  the 
^dialectical  or  feedh3-k".-ispo.ct..  This 'interactive-adaptive  element  of  ethnography 
cafls  for  on-going  analysis  of  the  collected  data  so  that, further  data  collection 
can  be  continuously  and  sensitively  guided,  informed  and  modified  by  the  steadily 
accumulating  knowledge  of  the  researcher.    Thus,  by  regularly  reviewing  field 
notes  and  tranprrljing  and  listening  to  tapes,  research  questions  can  be 
broadened  and  refined  to  more  appropriately  fit  the  context,  in  response  to  emerging 
patterns  revealed  in  the  preliminary  analyses. 

In  the  same  paper  Hymes  also  identifies  and  discusses  three  types  of  ethnography  - 
comprehensive,  topic  centered  and  hypothesis -oriented.  The  notion  that  is  suggested 
is  that  as  irore  is  known  about  a  culture  through  comprehensive  ethnography,  subsequent 
s^udies  can  focus  more  narrowly.'  ThoughHymes  doesn't  specifically  refer  to  a  within- 
study  marement  through  the  three  types  of  ethnographic  research,  it  seems  a  natural 
process  in  a  longitudinal  investigation. 
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In  my  own  sttidy,  the  two  principles  discussed  ibove  -  the  three  types  of 
ethnography  and  the  dialectical  element  -  strongly  guided  the  analysis.     By  reviewing 
ay  field  notes,  patterns  began  to  emerge  and  questions  based  on  those  patterns 
could  be  posed.     This  dialectical  process  seemed  further  to  progress  from  a  general 
comprehensive  view  to  a  more  topic-centered  one. 

Por  example,  in  my  own  preliminary  classroom  observations  and  in  reviewing  my 
field  notes,  I  soon  discovered  that  there  were  certain  conventional  displays  of 
emotion  that  appeared  regularly  in  my  field  notes  and  were  prominent  and,  noticeable 
in  classroom  interactions.     These  displays  were  usually  non-verbal  and  often  highly 
stylized  performances  which  seemd  to,  in  thfe  teachers'  words,  convey  "rebellion", 
i",itxa«T"    an<i  a  stance  of  "uncooperativeness. "    Though  I  noted  these  displays  as 
'|they"  occurred,  my  primary  interest  was  initially  with  literacy-related  behavior, 
jl  v.is  almost  impatient  with  this  interference  with  the  real  business  of  teaching 
and  learning  in  school,  until  I  realized  that  if  in  fact  these  event.*  were  so  frequent 
they  were  quir^e  real  aspects -of  classroom  interaction  and  communication.  Further, 
thes«,  behaviors  seemed  highly  related  to  issues  of  attitude  and  classroom  interactional 
competence. 


I  then  focused  specifically  on  these  "displays  of  silr.ice"  whenever  they 
occui-ed  in  ray  observations.    Prompted  by  the  fact  the  "silent  anger"  was  possibly 
related  in  some  way  to  "attitude".  I  hoped  to  discover  the  range  of  dimensions  of 
such  behaviors  and  the  role  they  played  in  classroom  interactions. 

At  the  same  time  that  my  data  collection  was  focu-ad  on  the  topic  of  these 
silent  displays  I  continued  to  keep  a  comprehensive  record  of  the  fu'.l  round  of 
behavior  in  the  *^wo  classrooms.     In  this  way  context  was  continually  documented  and 
other  salient  aspects  of  ineractions  were  not  obscured. 

Cook-Giimperz  et  al  (197  )  have  noted  that"  In  addition. to  do'^cumenting  the  nature 
of  the  setting  and  the  general  daily  organization  of  activity,  "key  cpis'  Jes"  are 
identified  and  selected  as  thuv  shed  light  on  theoretical  questions  being  investigated. 
Fos  example,  "sharing  time  "in  classrooms  offered  useful  data  for  highlighting  issues 
of  appropriate  narrative  style  for  literacy  acquisition.     In  my  preliminarv  work 
investigating  the  comiDunication  and  interpretation- of  "attitude"  and  what  ir  might 
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'have  to  do  with  the  acquisition  of  literacy  at  school,     I  was  stimulated  by  the 
notion  of  "paradoxes  of  conmunication"  (Bateson  1972).     I  began  to  look  at  how 
notions  of  context,  frame  and  transformations  inflncnce  an  understanding  o/  what 
"counta"  as  appropriate  communicative  behavior  in  and  out  of  school". 

Rather  than  find  "key  episodes"  in  daily  formal  lesson  activity  such  as  "sharing 
time",  reading  circle  and  the  like,  the  nature  of  ray  investigation  of  attitude 
and  propriety  in  general  led  my  data  collection 'to  focus  on  related  behavioral 
events  which  occurred  regularly  but  not  at  designated,  times.     Two  "key  behaviors"  . 
seemed  to  crystaUzeas  contras"tive  and  complimentary  ^spocts  of  the  enactment  of 
"attitude". 

The  examples  of  silence  and  displays  of  emotion  given  above  were  behaviors 
that  were  identified  as  important.     In  reviewing  my  field  notes. the  teachers  were 
able  to  identity  these  silent  clashes  of  wiU  as  problematic,  painful  and  linked 
to  the  question  of  "attitude". 

The  seco.id  "key  iehavior"  which  became  a  topic  of  focus  in  my  study  was  the 
performance  "doin  steps."    as  mentioned  earlier  "steps"  are  a  genre  of  street 

■rhyme  which  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  tradition    of  "dr  lling"  that  is,  drill  team 
parade  practice.     "Seeps"  involve  chorally  chanted  rhvmes  punctuated  with  foot 
steps  and  hand  claps  which  set  up  a  background  rythym.     Though  I  became  interested 
in  the  activity  originally  for  other  reasons  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  later 
section,  the  insights  this  behavior  might  provide  in  trying  to  understand  what 
counts  as  appropriate   became  all  too  apparent  when  its  performance  was  banned  frdft 

^the  school  -  a  decision  that  seamed  generally  agreed  upon  by  administrators, 
teachers,  parents  and  in  certain  ways  even  the  children  who .performed  it. 

Thus  the  general  question  of  whether  or  not  there  is  any  relation5=hip  between 
nroprtety  and  the  acquisition  of  literacy,  focused  attention  on  what  linguistic 
^nd  social  be^aviors  actually  count  as  appropriate.     The  two  key  events  that  emerge 
irf  significant     proviJe  fertile  ground  "for  careful  analvsi.s  of  the  enactment  of 
proper  "attitude".    Both  "silence  displays"  and  "doing  steps"  stood  out  prominently 
in  the  data,  almost  inviting  further  attention  and  analvsis.     In  much  the  sahie  .way 
they  stood  out  as  behaviors  that  were  readily  noticed,  controversial  and  problematic 
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for  the  teachers  at  s.^hrol.    Both  key  behaviors  counted  as  inappropriate.  Both 
were  performances  that  stood  out  and  received  attention  from  the  staff. 

Yet  the  two  performances  were  a  dramatic  contrast  to  one  another  in  almost  every 
other  way.    Though    both  were  communicative  events  the  nature  of  their  performances 
differed  on  all  levels,  including  participants,  settings,  key.  mode,  audience, 
channel,  etc.    One  was  silent,  the  other  verbal.    One  was  an  individual  performance 
done  by  both  sexes.    The  other  was  performed  in  all-girl  groups.    One  was  performed 
largely  in  formal  school  contexts  where  an  adult  authority  wac  in  control.  The  other 
"was  performed  in  informal  peer  contexts  -  on  the  playground,  aad  at  home  in  driveways, 
on  steps,  and  the    like.    And  so  on. 

Due  to  the  rather  striking  nature  of  the  contrast  of  these  behaviors,  an 
extensive  examination  of  each  of  them  promised  to  offer  a  complementaty  view  of  the 
question  of  propriety  and  the  enactment  of  attitude.     Because  they  differed  in  so     -  • 
many  of  the  elements  of  communicative  performance,  their  juxtaposition  could  provide 
a  fuller  range  of  be havior , through  an  examination  of  which  a  better  understanding 
of  propriety  might  emerge. 

Further,  both    communicative  events  provided  concrete  and  specific  aspects  of 
behavior  that  could  be  analvzed  in  terms  of  their  relatedness  to  literacy.  In 
other  words,    it  would  be  an  abstract  and  vague  problem  to  try  to  see  a  relationship 
between  propriety  and  literacy,  but  by  actualizing  propriety  in  the  form  of  observable 
communicative  behavioral  events,  social  and  "linguistic    behaviors  associated  with 
propriety  could  be  specifically  examined  and  related  to  specific  literacv  behaviors. 

In  the  following  two  sections  details  of  the  analysis  and  finding  concerning 
the  two  key  events  will  be  presented' and  discussed.    The  way  in  which  these  behaviors 
can  inform  us  about  the  relationship  between  attitude,  propriety  and  literacv 
acquisition  will  be  conPidefed .  » 
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III.      USES  OF  SILENCE  AND  SULKING:     EMOTIONAL  DISPUVYS  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

•       Silence  and  sulking  may  seem  tangential  to  language  and  literacy,  but  they 
are  vital  to  the  dynamics  of  student  success  in  school,    Classrooms  are  often  the 
scenes  of  clashes  of  will.    The    ways  in  which  these  confrontations  are  treated  by 
teachers  and  students  will  strongly  affect  any  literacy  le'arning  that  takes  place. 
Stvldent  behavior  that  might  be  appropriate  in  a  community  setting  may  result  in 
the  student  being  perceived  in  the  classroom  as  misbehaving  or  uncooperative. 
Situations,  moreover,  may  carry  with  them  a  sense  of  what  feelings  are  appropriate 
to  have.    Hochschild.  discussing  what  she  calls  "emotion  work",  that  is,  "the 
act  of    evoking  or  shaping  as  well  as  suppressing  feeling  in  oneself  (1979:552). 
Hochschild  (I979)s/.ggests  that  there  are  "feeling  rules"  which  are  learned  and 
used  as  baselines /in  social  exchanges-  Such  "feeling  rules"  seem. to  be  articulated 
frequently  in  cj,4srooms.    Consider  this  excerpt  from  my  field  notes: 

There  is  loud  chatting  and  calling  out  and  several  students 

are  out  of  their  seats  while  the  teacher  is  trying  to 

explain  how  to  do  the  assignment.     The  teacher  suddenly 

shouts  in  a  loud  and  angry  voice,  "Sit  down,  sit  u..... 

(more  softly)  and  don't  look  surprised  or  hurt  cause  we've  gone 

over  this  before." 

The  teacher  first  gives  an  emotional  display  of  anger  shouting  at  the  class 
to  sit  do.^  and  sit  up  (i.e.,  get  in  your  seats  and  sit  tall  at  attention).  When 
several  students  display  looks  of  "hurt"  or  "surprise",  she  tells  them  that  it  is  not 
acceptable  to  feel  or,  more  accurately  to  look  as  if  they  feel  that  way.     In  this 
particular  instance  the  teacher  may  have  ^een  mediating  her  own  display    by  telling 
the  class  that  it  wasn't  a  serious  enough    emotion  to  be  hurt  by.     The  teacher 
rcn..nds  them  that  they  know  the  rules  they  were  breaking  (e.g.,  calling  out,  walking 
around  the  room  wnile  she  was  talking  to  them  as  a  class,  side-chatting  loudly). 
This  reminder  is  conveyed  .in  the  phra.c  "ue've  gone  over  this  before."  Therefore 
she  is  able  to  Justify  her  own  angry  response  while  instructing  the  class  about 
the  appropriate  emotional  response  she  expects  them  to  have  and  di.-play- 
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Silence  and  non-veibal  communicative  displays  are  important  in  this  context 
because  much  of  student  emotional  communications  must  take  place  without  talk. 
The  classrv  .^mt   that  T  observ^cd  at  Shortridgc  are  no  exception  to  the  generalization 
that  most  of  the  talk    is  by  teacher  (Ander'son  1977),  and  that  'children's  time 
is  spent  ovenirhclmingly  in  listening  and  reading'    (Cazden  1980)'. 

Non-verbal  behaviors  were  indeed  frequent  during  my  observations  of  children  and 
I  began  to  look  specifically  for  emotional  displays.     I  soon  discovered  that  teachers 
also  use  somewhat  similar  displays  of  silence  and  therefore,  no-,  only  student  displays 
but  also  teachers'  responses  to  student  displays,  and  teacher  displays  themselves. 

My  focus  has  been  on  silences  and  the  boundaries  jf  silence  in  face-to-face 
interaction^  other  than  pauses  for  thought,  not  for  example      the  silence  which 
may  occur  while  doing  independent  assigned  seatwork  such  as  reading  or  writing 
exercises.     I  will  attempt  to  compare  and  contrast  the  ways  in  which  teachers 
and  students  use,  understand  and  respond  to  each  other's  interactional  Sxiences. 
Additionally,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  describe  how  these  student  and  teacher 
behaviors  fit  into  the  larger    context  of  silence  in  the  school  as  a  whole,  and  what 
insight*  thev  might  provide  in  un<3erstanding  the  relationship  between  propriety  and 
literacy. 


Teacher  Silei  s 


Here  is  one  oh^crwatlov 


Field  ::oles 
Excerpt  A 


The  class  has  returned  from  lunch.     The  teacher  has  led  rhem 
in  two  lines,  bov^  and  girls,  up  tlic  stairs  from  the  cafeteria 
to  the  classroom.     Once  in  the  room  students  get  seated,  chat, 
go  to  the  water  fountain,  and  the  like.     There  is  considerable 
movement  and  noise  in  the  room.     The  teacher  stands  in  the  front 
of  the  room  holding  the  book  Sounder ,  her  fini;er  ^(  p<irntinc, 
I  he  pa^;fs  along  with  the  book  markc-r.     On     the  hoard  t  lie 
schedule  i*^  listed  in  chalk:     Sounder,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Lan^ua«>e 
Arts,  etc.  ; 


t  •  r 


When  I  see... when  I  see  every  mouth  stopped 
and  (^vcrvbodv  turned  around  to  me,  I'll  know 
we're  ready  to  start  our  schedule. 

((Teacher  stands  silently  staring 
around  the  room)) 


((Studepts  continue  to  chat  and  move 
around  th«  room)) 


Maria  is  ready. 


I'm  not  gonna  wait  forever  until  1  start  putting 
n^raes  up  fcherc* 


((Students  are  quiet  and  the  teacher  begins 
to  ask  review  quest  ions' about  the  feook 
they  read  yesterday.)) 

(^''I.'ameb  art  put  on  the  bu.'^rd  for 


good  and  bad  behavior  and  tir^ 
rewarded  or  punished  accordingly.) 
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The  teacher  begins  to  read  from  the  book  in  an  animated 
and  involved  tone.     Occasionally  she  stops  reading,  sometimes 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  looks  up  silently  to  some 
-individual  student  who's  been  side  chatting.    Once  the 
student  is  quiet  again  she  continues  to  read.  Se-'^eral 
students  are  talking    in  small  clusters  around  the  room. 
The  teacher  atands  and  walks  near  two  students  whu^'ve 
been  playing  with  rulers,  having  a  small  duel  under  their 
desks.     The  teacher  takes  the  rulers  from  them  as  she 
continues  reading  from  Sounder.     The  teacher  sits  in  front  of 
the  'room  again  reading,  punctuatir\g  her  performance  with 
questions  about  charact^s-,  feelings,  vocabulary  words,  and 
the  like.     The  class  get^  noisy  again. 

Teacher:  ((Puts  book  down  to  her  lap  and 

th^n  stands  silently.)) 


All  right.     I'll  wait  again. 


((Teacher  stands  silent.     \^en  class  is 

quiet  she  sits  aad  softly  begins  reading  ' 

a-ain. ) ) 

The  example  illustrates  the  uses  a  classroom  tcAcher  n^ay  make  of  silence  as  a 
display  which  is  mutually  urderstood  by  all  participants  in  the  scene  and  can  (and 
does)  affect  behavior. 

A  closer  examination  of  some  of  the  features  of  teacher  silence  mnv  be 
useful  at  this  point.     Silence  displays  are  often  marked  with  shift  in  body 
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'orientation  such  as  looking  up  from- a  book,  standing  up,  tnr^in-j  to  or  walking 
near  an  individual  who  is  "breaking  a  rule."    Teachers  will  sometimes  giva  a  scolding 
look  or  shake  their  head  "no"  during  the  silence.    When  extremely  frustrated,  the 
silence  may  be  accompanied  by  a  tightly  gritted  jaw  or  blushing,     'n  all  cases 
I've  observed,  the  teachers  wear  a  serious  facial  expression.    'The  display  has  never 
appeared  accompanied  by  a  smile.     Sometimes  in  fact  an  abrupt  change  in  facial  expression 
from  smite  to  stern  seriousness  will  mark  the  silence  di.splay.    For  example,  I 

^  observed  a  teacher  chatting  in  a  smiling  and  relaxed  easy  with  h^  students  as 

they  were  lining  up  on  the  playground  after  recess.    Abruptly  as  if>  suddenly  j  • 

changing  a  dramatic  theater  mask,,  the  teacher  looked  out  over  the  lines  wearing  an 
angry  warning  look.    The  quickness  of  the  change,  with  no  apparent  cause  provoked 
by  the  students,  suggests  that  the  .change  in  facial  expression  was  no't  so  much  a 
change  in  the  teacher's  emotional  state  as  a  change  in  the  message  she  was  trying 

t  to  convey,  tnat  is,  now  it  was  tine  to  get  quiet  and  orderly.     It  would  probably 
be  realistic  to  assume  that  almost  anyone  -who  has  been  a  classroom  teacher  or  parent 
can  recall  at  one  time  or  another  using  this  type  of  "comraunicative  display  to  convey 
a  non-verbal  message. 

In  addition  to  body  idiom  and  facial  expression^ 'another  physical  characteristic 
of  the  use  of  a  silence  display  is  the  manipulation  of  and  use  of  physical  gestures 
that-  mark  the  display.     I  have  observed  teachers  turn  out  the  lights  or  x-rrite  a 
wme  on  the  board  during  the  silence.     An  interesting  fact  about  silence  as  a 
conventional  communicative  signal  is  that  ^' t  runs  a  high  risk  of  going  unnoticed; 
expeci«llv  in  the  circumstances  in  which    teachers  frequently  use  it  (i.e.,  when 
classes  are  noisy). 

Not  surprisingly,  silences  are  often  marked  not  only  with  gestures,  body 
orientation  and  the  like,  but  with  signals  that  actually  carry  sound.  Often 
teachers  will  initiate  a  silence  display  by  slamming  a  door  (in  some  cases  ewn 
opening  the  door  first  In  order  to  do  so),  slapping  a  book  down  on  ihe  desk,  or 
clapping  their  hands.    Teachers  often  keep  props  for  this  purpose.    One  teacher 
I  observed  kept  a  wooden  club  on  her  desk  which  she  would  bang.     Bells  and  whistles 
are  often  used  (I  had   .n  elephant  ring  whistle  when  I  taught  third  grade).  Verbal 
markers  (from  shouts  to  silenr  whispers)  ar,e  also  effrccivo  in  drawing  attention 
to  silence.     Examples  of  such  verbal  markers  include:     "I'm  waiting",  "I've  had 
t!",  "Johnie  knows  why  I'm  standing  here.",  "I've  liad  it  for  the  day.  We're 
ust  going  to  sit.",  "uh  oh  (standing  with  hand    on  hips)",  "okay",  "We'r> 
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not  ready.".  "Brian.. I  need  your  attention.",- "Freeze",  et  al.  Several  such  verbal 
markets  are  illustrated  ii.  thc  sample  protocol  above  (e.g.,  "Margo  Is  ready. "I'm 
inot  going  to  wait...").  Sighs  are  also  used  as  aural  signals  along  with  silence.  ^ 

The  display  appears  to  carry  a  mutually  understood  meaning  for  all  classroom 
participants.    It' seems  to  mean  "pay  attention  to  me"  and/or  "what  you're  doing  is 
not  acceptable  to  me."    The  appropriate  student  response  is  silence  and  atter.tion. 
Usually  the  display  is  most  effective  as  a  transition  device,  a  way  to  get  attention 
and  class  cohesion  for  a  new  lesson  or  activity,  marking  the  beginning  of  a  new 
frame.     It  ^is  very  frequently  uSe'd  at  .these  "junctures"  (Mehan,  1975).     The  other  most 
obvious  use  is  for  maintaining  an  orderly  interaction.     Consider  the  following  example. 

Field  Notes 
p:xcerpt  B 

•    During  the  math  lesson  the  teacher  has  asked  a  question  and 

about  six  different  students  call  our   answers  without  being  called 


on. 


Teacher;       (angry  tone)'  I'm  done,  I'm  done. 

((She  slams  iier  book  down.)) 


Now  we'll  sit.  This  is  our  valentine  time. 
1  am  DONE. 


((Teacher  and  class  are  silent.)) 


>VThf    teacher  refers  to  the  planned  activi.iv  of  mnkins  vaU>»itine  cards. 

By  losing  lesson  tine  thi  '  will  be. losing  time  at  mnkinu  the 
"valentines. 


0 
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(in  a  v6ry  soft  and  quiet  but  fi^m  tohe)  We 
will  answer  one  ac  a  time  and  we'll  answer  by 
raising  our  hands.     If  you're  not  answering 
a  question    be  listening. 


\  (Softly,  almost  inaud?bly,  teacher ^resumes 

math  lesson. ) 

o 

^        As  shoun  iri  this  exnraple,  'silence  can  be  used  not  only  to  initiate  but  also 
to  regain  and  mnmtdin  the  orderliness  of  the  lesson  strur     re.     It  would  be  hard 
to  imagine'  the  direction?  to  raise  hands  and  answer  in  turn  having  the  same  dramatic 
effect  wi'.hou'-  Lhe  use  of  silence  to  convey  strong  disapproval.- 

Teacher  silences  and  regulation  of  volume  ii   general  seeir.  to  facilitate  the 
n^cing  and  cadence  of  classroom  interactional  rhythms.     They  are  dramatic  devices 
by  which  a  teacher,  as  the     ivoci i  person  in  a  traditional  classroom,  can  actually 
ftf^eze  a  frame,  keep  the  cias..  hanging,  so  to  speak,  by  silently  waiting.     In  this 
way  tecchers  mav  play  with  and  elongate  a  naturally  permitted  silence  in  order  Co  ^ 
convey      ..lessage  about  appropriate  stuJ°nt  behav;or.     Teachers  might  refer  to 
"Che  stare"  or  suggest  that  giving  someone  "the  eye"  will  se^ve  a?  an  effective 
reprimand.     Indeed  these  silent  "looks"  are  effective  controlling  devices,  especially 
if  they  have  interrupted  a  normal  stream  of  talk.     In  sum,  then,  by  withholding  . 
cheir  turn  at  talk,  while  simultaneously  maintaining  .iie  conversational  floor, 
tearhers  exercise  strong  control  of  the  interaction. 


i       -       ■      The  length  of  time  the  teacher' keeps  the  s'llence  varies  considerably  from  a 
brief  pause  i-"       sentence  to  a  prolonged  perfod  of  five  to  ten  minutes  or  mors. 
At  -imes  the  silence  will  be  ended  as  soon  as  the  desired  attention  is  gotten, 
an  other  occasions  the  silence  will  continue  conspicously  after  the  class's  silence 

»-  i,  .,ccu....lishcc,  thus  prolonging  the  message  and  probablv  aT:so  proiongmr  the  mood. 

Silen.-es  as  a  means  of  "keeping  control"  are  frequently  recomended  to  novice 


jteachers,  both  in  training  institutions,  staff  development  seminars  and  in  the 
fiatur^  of  helpful  hints  passed  on  from  Veteran  teachers  in  informal  faculty  dining 
room  and  halJway  chats.    The  trick  in  using  silence,  as  once  explained  to  me  in 
my  first  year  as  an  elementary  school  teacher,  is  that  it  will  provide  the  same 
desired  response  -  nuiet  and  attention  -  as  a  loud  verbal  message,  but  it  will  not 
tend    to  escalate  the  noise  level  the  way  a  loud  scolding  might.    What  frequently 
happens  in  classrooms  is  that  r.s  the  students  ge.  noisy,  tea-hers  try  to  "talk  over 
the  noise,  a  response  which  tfends  to  incre- se  the  volume  of  the  student  noise,  and 
in  turn  again  the  teacher-' s  loudness  of  voice  level.     Speaking  softly  and  using 
silence  as  an  attention  getter  seems  to  mcnierate  the  volume. 

Teachers  have  also  commented  that  silence  and  waiting  are  a  good  way  to  "fight" 
the  pressure  and  the  fast  pace  of  the  classroom,  and  effective  device  to  "slow 
dowp  the  activity",  a  way  to  "interrupt"  or  "stop  the  prersurc",  "a  relief",  "a 
way  of  withdrawing  and^ regaining  focus"  for  all  participants.     This  is  probably 
true  , especially  of  long  silences  produced  and  prolonged  by  strong  disapproval,  . 
frustration  and  a  sense  of  loss  of  control. 

The  impression  given  in  these  "tips  of  the  trade"  is  that  silence  is  considered 
a  controlled  and  peaceful  kind  of  disciplinary  model.     While  true  in  some  cases, 
there  are  also  vivid  examples  of  silence  addressing  highly  charged  emotional  inter- 
^actions.  .  [ 

i  ^ 

Student  Silences 

Unlike  the  teacher  silence  which  has  only  one  audience,   the  students,  student 
ailenv-e  can  be  a  communicative  device  directed  at  fellow  students  as  well  as  the 
teacher.     The  pr^-a^ry  concern  in  this  discussion  is  to  examine  silence  ?s  a  way  . 
r-f  displaying  emotion,  but  brief  mention  of  the  other  uses  of  ineractional  silence 
should" be  m,  le.     In  traditional  classes  of  25-30  students,  where  discourse  usually 
takes  the  form  of  two  interlocutors  engaged  fn     -to-face  -  ont-,  the  teacher,  the 
i.ther,  25  students  who  must  behave  as  one  speaker,     it  is  not  surpi^ising  that 
much  -f  thostuden-t  silence  Is  cooperative  and  in  the  role  of  listenenr.  Ranging 
from  attentively  being  involved  in  the  focused  activity  to  disguising  silently  side 
activities  such  as  reading  unde^  the  desk,  note  passing  anu  the  like.    Much  of 
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the  "Silence  of  student^  falls  into  this  category.     This  listener  silence  "fits  in" 
the  particip.Uion  structure  of  thc^  situation  and  is  in  fact  where  most  students 
hide  duiinc;  the  major  pa-t  of  the  school  day.     This  type  of  hiding  is  so  effective 
that  a  reacher  or  indeed  a  cLassroorn  researcher  may  have  to  make  strong  effort  • 
if  these  stuJ.Mits  are  to  be  noticed.     Except  f.-r  occasional  short  answers,  the  primary 
role  of  these  ••nvisiblc  students  is  tn  facilitate  the  discourse  by  remaining  silent. 
,#Jany  teachers  are  reminded  cf  the  number  of  students  they  "don't  know"  when  called 
apon  to  sum  up  a  child's  progress  for  a  report  card  or  a  parent  conference. 

The  student  silences  that  are  most  visLMe  occur  in  teacher-student  confrontations. 
Usually  these  encounters  are  ones  in  which  the  student  is  being  reprimanded,  they 
often  take  place  in  front  of  other  class  member?.  In  these  cases  I  have  observed  two 
kinds  of ' silonce  displays,  which  can  be  firalled  submissive  subordinate  and  non- 
^ubmissive  subordinate.     Tlie  first,  cubmVssive  subordinate,   is  only  observed  with 
interactions  with  the  teacher  or  other  a€ult  authority,  never  with  peers.  This 
aisolay  is  marked  with  body  gestures  such  as  a  bowed  head,  quizzical  expression  around 
the  eyes,  a  smile  (even  a  giggle  if  the  offense  is  not  too  serious),  a  serious  but 
relaxed  facial  expression,  etc.     Consider  the  exanple  below. 

Field  Notes 
Excerpt  C 

Johnnv  plays  with  his  hat.     The  teacher  intcrupts  the  lesson 
and  r"lls  him  to  .top  playing  with  his  hat.     Johnny  looks  down, 
■^"towing  hxs  head  breifly,   then  looks  up  at  thfe  teacher, 
he  eves  raise  first  then  his  head  •Jollows.     Wis  eyebrows 
curl  questloain^lv  and  he  sniles  a  rather  tentative  but 
■    affectionate  siiy.le.     The  teacher  continues  speaking  and,  as 

she  verbally  threatens  that  he  might  stiy  after  school  the  smile 
disappears  quickly  ron  his  face  during   ner  utterance. 

By  contrast,  the  non-submissive  subordinate  dtsi>la7  of  silence  carries  with  it 
\  very  differe«t  •body  idiom.     The  protocol  below  will  illustrate  the  difference. 

Field  Notes 
[::cerpt  D 

Ann  has  been. kept  U  icr  ^^phool  alo^^;  vLiu      v       1  oLhci>, .     r...l.  siudent 
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is  being  called  to  the  teacher's  desk  individually  to  discuss 

what  thev  did  wron-  that  day.     Ann  is  r^Ued  to  the  teacher's 

desk  as  Ucndy,  Andrea's  friend;  is  dismissed.    Andrea  stands 

at  the  desk  with  her  chin  up,  her  free  tight  and  fixed,  her 

eyelids  closed  for  elongated  periods  and  her  gaze  shifts  mostly 

downward  to  9i  side  glance,  on^y  briefly  and  rarely  looking  to 

the  teacher.    Andrea  taps  her  foot  a^  she  sur.nds  silent  and  distant, 

Teacher:         Vfhen  you  stop  -  ^pping  your  toe  and  looking  .like 
that,  I'll  talk  to  you. 

((Ann  is  silent.  Her  mouth  is  set  tightly  and 
her  lif^s  are  lowered  and  taut'  -  "mean  eyes'*- 
sh3  continues  to  tap  her  foot.)) 


The  teacher  ask?*  her  why  rhe's  here  ar  i  with  no  change  in  affect 
she  answer  cryptically  that  she  was  "yellin  in  the  hall." 


Teacher:  You're-  angry? 
Ann:  Yeah.  - 


-T^ache-:  (inaud . ) .  .  . let  people  know  you're  rngrv  without 

being  nasty,  tapping  your  toe,  calling  people 


names. 


((Ann  unchanged  remains  silent.)) 
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Teacher:         You're  tapping  your  finger  too  -  I  can  see 

you're  still  angry ...  come  on  (alrost  pltadlhg 
tone) 


((Ann  same. 


Teacher  makes  several  other  attempts  .(including  a  reminder 
that  she's  keeping  her  friend  Wi  11a  .waiting  -  and  Wendy  is  sick), 
but  Ann  remains  silent  and  retains  her  body  idioir  vith  no  sign  or 
leak.     Teachei;  says,  if  she  would  like  to  sit  down  and  think 
about  it.     Ann  says  "yeah"  and  leaves  the  teacher's  desk. 

Ann  gets  a  drink,  chats  with  her  friend  Willa,  while  te,  _her  talks 
to  John. 

After  a  few  minirtes  pars  Ann  walks  passed  the  teacher's  de.' 
to  get  a  handout  they  were  to  take  home. 

Teacher:  (smiling)  Oh,  you  lost  it  already. 

♦ 

Ann:  (smiles)  Yes. 

((Teacher  hands  Ann  the  f^older  contai  ang  the 
handout.))  ^ 

-Ann-and  Wendy  are  cha'tting.     Ann  is  smiling.     Both  girls  stand 
near  the  teacher's  desk  and  all  talk  and  laugh,  kidding  with^Ben, 
Qatrv^ -A-.'.d  J  ah:!,  ah  out  "boyf  r  ieMid? .  "  '    .  • 

/ 

'  -Teachor:  (to  Ann)  "io      whnle  bodv  and  fac^e  are  different 


now. 
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Teacher  continues  to  ccuiLUPnt  on  per  affect  change  and  asks, 
i^ain  what  was  going  ok  before.'    Now  Ann  goes  into  a  fluent 
narrative  about  h-^r  arsumeiU  with  S.ini.      The  teacher 
responds  saying  "but  ttiat  doesn't  tell  rae  about  ajf  this 
other  stuf f. tapping  you  toe..." 

They  continue  to  talk  briefly  then  the  teacher  asks  if  she 
will  try  to  behave  tomoi'iTOW.     Ann  mumbles  "yeah"  and  the 
teacher  smiles  saying,  "Can  you  say  it  differently?"  Ann 
smiles  and  says  "Yes,  Miss  ",  as  she  turns  to  leave. 

The  example  above  demonstrates  some  of  the  power  ^nd  control  that  can  be 
exercised  by  a  student  with  a  silent  display  of  emotions.     It  appears  to  be  an 
effective,  face-saving  device  for  one  who  must  be  submissive.     The  body  idiom  is 
easily  noted,  as  the  teacher's  detailed  comments  above  illustrate,  but  very  difficult 
to  modify  in  a  face-to-face  encoun&er. 

As  nenti^^ned  earlier ^  the  performance  of  this  display  is  often  highly  stylized 
and  differs  for     boys  and  girls.    Girls  will  frequently  pose  with  their  chins  up, 
closing  their  eye  lids  for  elongated  periods  and  casting  downward  side  glances, 
and  often  markedly  turning  their  heads  sidewards  as  well  as  upwards.     Girls  also 
W±U  rest-  their  chins  on  their  hand  with  elbow  support  on  their  desks.  Striking 
the  pose,  or  getting  into  the  pose  is  usually  with  an  abrupt    movement  that  will 
pometimes  be  marked  with  a  sound  like  the  elbow  striking  the  desk  or  a  verbal 
^rker  like  "hun^f."    Again  as  with  the  teacher  silence,  if  is  necessary  to  draw 
Uae  attention  to  the  silerne  and  wi^h  the  girls  it  seems  to  be  primarily  with  a  . 
jElourish  of  getting  into  the  pose. 


!  Bovs  usually"  display  somewhat  differently.  Their  ".ulking-  is  usua'llv  characte'r ized 
,y  h«Ad  downward,  arms  crossed  at  the  chest,  legs  spread  wide  and  usually  desk 

,  pushed  away.  Often  they  will  mark  the  silence  by  knocking  over  a  chair  or  pushing 
loudlv  90  their  desk,  assuring  that  others  hear  and  see  the  performance..  Another 

.oticeable  characteristic'of  the  boys'  perfj^rmance  is  that  they  sit  30^.  deeply 
,lu»ped  in  their  chairs.    This  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  cobnut  reminder  in 

classrooms  to  "sit  up"  and  "sit  up  tall."    Teachers  will    often  talk  about -"workinB 

.n"  fitting  up,  fent  under  the  desk,  lining  up,..et  al .    The  silence  displays  go,against 


t 
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all  the  body  idiom  rules  of  the  --lassroom.  Even  when  less  extreme  postures  are  take 
however  the  facial  expression  remains  an  easily  read  signal  of  emotion. 

For  both  boys  and  girls,  **ge.tting  i-ito  the  sulk''  do^s  not  seem  to  be  verbally 
•narked  the  way  that  teachers'  silences  are.     Getting  out  of  a  sulk  presents  certain 
challenges  to  boys  and  girls  alike  however.     I  have  observed  several  Instances 
vhere  it  might  be  valid  to  say  that  someone  got  ''stuck  in  a  sulk."    The  following  * 
gvent  illustrates  such  a  situation.  ^ 

Field  Notes 
^  Excerpt  E 

Teacher  has  dismissed  the  class  for  lunch.     Darnel  and  Robert 
remain  behind.     Their  names  had  been  put  on  the  board  becuase 
they  were,  misbehaving  -  arguing  and  hitting  each  other.  The 
teacher  walks  over  to  Difrnel  and  leaning  her  hands  on  the 
desk  and  ca  the  back  of  Darnel's  chair  she  bends  down  slightly 
and  speaks  softly  to  her.     Teacher  asks  about  what  happened 
between  them  and  Darnel  answers  in  a  tense  and  quick  tone  that 
Robert  hit  her  first  and  she  hit  him  back.     Darnel's  face  is 
tight  as  sh-  speaks  and  she  side  glailces  to  Robert  then  closes 
her  eves  and  looks  back  to  the  teacher  then  do\^  to  the  floor. 

The  teacher  responds  in  a  soft  voice  that  there  are  other  ways  : 
to  have  responded.     "When  he  hits  you,   sav  somethini^ .  .  .  ir,nore  him." 
Darnell  sits  up  abruptly  and  respo«?ds  "He  called  me  a  gorilla 
face.  I  said  if  you  see  one... slap  one."    Robert,  sitting  a  few 
seats  away,  ^turns  to  her  callinf,,  I'didn'-  call  you..."  Darnel 
shouts  "yes  you  did. ""The  teacher  steps  in  and  stops  the  exchange, 
'•Okay  that's,  enough."    After  a  brief  silence  the  teacher  says 
»'Looks  to  me  like  you  two  are  still  angrv."    Teacher  tells  Robert 
to  go  sit  over  next  to  Darnel.     As  Robert  stands  and  ife  escorted 
by  the  leacner  to  a  chair  next ' to  Darnel,  the  teacher  tells  them 
both  th.nt  they  should  "talk  to  each  other"  explaining  that^  they 
"work  tor^tther  in  a  classroom." 
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Robert  sits  hard  into  the  chair  and  sliimps  do\m  with  legs  ^ 
extended  and  arms  crossed  at  his  chest.    His  face  is  set 
h.:rd     and  he  r,tnres^  Jouti  nt  the  floor  -lilently.     Darnel,  too, 
stares  down  at  .tie  floor  with  her  cheeks  sucked  in  a  bit  and  her 
lips  puslied  out  in  a  pout-     They  both  hold  their  silence. 

The  teacher  goes  around  the  room  marking  work  thc^t  the  - 
class  left  out  ou  their  desks.    Robert  and  Darnel  continue  to 
hold  their  silence  as  well  as  their  body  idiom.     Tea  minutes  of 
the  liinch  period  have  passed.     Darnel  takes  a  small  box  from  inside 
her  desk  and  fiolds  it  ir  her  lap  fingering  the  decorations  on 
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The  teacher  walks  over  to  them  after  a  few  raore  silent  moments 
'Isn't  there  anything  yau  want  to  say?"    Both  students 
at  the  floor  silently.     Both  wear  pouting  scowling  expressions 
on  thVir  faces.    The  teacher  takes  the  box  from  Darnel  and  putF 
back  i\to  the  desk.     The  teacher,  continues  to  talk  to  them,  trying 
to  peyguade  them  to  talk  to  each  other,  express  their  feelings 
verbally.     "There  are  ways  of  telling  someone  you're  an^ry 
without  pushing,  shoving..."    Darnel  responds  in  a  defensive  quick 
tone,' "He  hit  me  in  my  sore  eye."    The  teacher  tells  Darnel  to 
teii'nim  rhat.     Darnel  resunes  ner  nose  looking  down  at  the  floor 
silently.     The  teacher  say  to  Robert  leaning  over  Darnel,  "When 
vnu  hit  her  in  her  '.ore  eve  it  nnde  ber  furious."    The  tondier 
coranents  that  they  are  missing  lunch, "don't  you  want  to  tell  her 
something?"  Both  children  are  silent. 


Time  passes.  The  teacher  marks  papers.  The  two  students  sit 
sile-t.  Darnel  takes  the  box  from  her  desk  and  fingers  it  in 
her  Jap. 


ERIC 


The  t  acher  is  marking  Rober f. ' s 'paper .     "Robert  would  you  come  here 
a  minutj?"      Her  comment  briefly  f.hift<=  the  scene  nnd  Robert 
walks  over  to  hpr  and  they  go  over  uis  paper  ns  she  points  out 
his  handwriting  is  confusinR.     She  .-.sks  "l-'hat   Kind  of    n  sieak 
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was*  it?"    Robert  is  silent  and  his  fece  is  tight  and  angry. 
The  teacher  talks  quietly  looking  at  his  paper  and  not  looking 
up  at  his  face.     She  explains  that  he  wrote  beefsteak  as  f^el 
nnd  feet  steak.    He  responds  quietly    (inaudible  to  me)  and 
his  face  softens.  i'.obert  walks  back  to  his  "seat"  (the 

ore  assigned  to  hiui  in  order  to  talk  with  Darnel)  the  teacher 
asks    ..'ow  is  there  anything  you  want  to  say  to  Darnel?"    Tv  oert 
dras  not  respond.     He  sics  down  and  Darnel  sits  quietly  fingering 
t'le  box.     The  teacher  addresses  Darnel  "T  told  you  to  put  that  box 
.*-"jy/*    Ti\on  to  Robert  the  "eaLher  adds,   *'Why  don't  yoti  tell  her 
you*re  gonna  stay  away  from  her  and  she  better  stay  away 'from 
you.  " 

Robert  and  Darnel  sit  silent.     Both  wear  scowling  expressions  on 
their  faces.     More  tirae  passes. 

The  teacher  who  is  again  parking  papers  says  "Okay.     Go  to  lunch. 
There  are  five  minutes  left.     Don't  sit  near  each  other." 

A  head  on  conf ronta . ion  by  the  teacher  to  a  sulker  in  a  sulk  does  not  seem 
Ic  work  to  modify  either  the  body  idiom  of  the  mood.     The  sulker s  win  the  bout  in 
th:     episode.     It  appears  that  the  sulk  onlv  nelts  when  -he  teacher  changes  the 
r^me*"TrshLfting  attention  and  releasing  the  performer,  as  in  Excerpt  D,  when  Ann 
was  allowed  to  go  away  from  the  teacher's  desk,  when  Robert  began  to  talk  about  his 
paper,  or  >  the  t.-ac  .er  ot  ^n-JeiiL  acLu.il,   leaving  the  ronni.     T.^  confront  a  sulk  seems 
in  be(M  certain  professions  which  deal  with  cdult  sulkers)  a  k^wn  taboo,  a  no--win 
siutation.    One  way  teachers  deal  but.don't  deal  with  this  type  of  display  is  to 
send  the  offender  to  the  principal's  office. 

'[n  an  interview  with  one  teacher  an  interesting  alternative  device  for  confronting 
the  ''sulk"  was  offered.     When  asked  what  she  would  do  with  this  type  of  display  by 

tudent,  she  performed  a  very  touching  counter  display.     Fhe  said  she'd  touch  the 
child's  cheeks  and  cup  bis  f^ce  in  her  hands  and  w*ith  her  face  close  to  the  child  she'd 
smi'le     lovingly,  and  tenderly  sav  "I  like  you  so  mich  when  vou  snile."     Her  love 
(ii?plav  faied  me  with  emotion    Enough  to  think  she  actually  might  be  able  to  melt 
^^ulk  with  her  wamth,  and  her  soft  palms  on  a  tense  cheek. 
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1  have  observed  -*fection  and  hvmir  change  a  frame  and  melt  a  suit  even  when 
It        an  intense  and  prolonged  one,  as  in  the  next  exa!!iple. 

Field  Notes 
Excerpt  F 

The  class  is  doing  reading  work  independently,  answering 

questions  written  on  the  board  about  the  story  in  their 

basal  reader.    Towanda  the  new  girl  in  the  class,  "sits  next 

to  Villa,     They  chat  both  about  what  the  assignrent  is  and  how 

it  is  to  be  done  and  also  about  things  unrelated  to  their  assigned 

task  as  they  get  to  know  each  other.     The  conversation  glides 

inland  ojl  of  the  levies. 

As  the  class  works  on  the  reading  assig'nraent,  several  children 
are  selected  (tftose  who  were  working  well  was  the  basis  for 
selection)  for  a  special  activity.     These  children  sit 
;  at  the  small  art'  table  and  are  painting  the  puppet  ht^ads  they 

i  have  made.     Directions  for  this  activity  were  given  ^y  the 

I  teacher  to  the  whole  class  so  that  as  the  individuals  were 

i  .^elected  they  all  would  know  what  to  do.    1n^^  proLt-durc-  w.is 

j  to  have  been  to  paint  the  entire  head  first  and  then  when  the 

;  paint  dried  painl  the  features-     Jehn  has  ba-un  painting  and 

I  is  painting  the  features  rather   than  the  entire  head  first. 

:  Willa   and  Towanda  are  seated  close   to  the  painting  table.  Wi  1  la 

comment  Then  Wendy  calls  out  ^'Miss  , 


didn't  vou  say  paint  it  brown  first?"    The  teacher  looks 
at  Wendy  t.^ith  a  scolding,  harsh  expression,     (The  tenchor 
says  nothing  but  the  message  of  silence  seeins  to  be  a  negative 
sanction  of  Wendy's  tattling.)  As  looks  away  from  the  teacher 

she  icnkef^  an  angry  face  and  glares   up  at  the  teacher  briefly. 
Then  Wil'^r^  continues  her  reading  work  and  her  chatting  with 
Towanda,  " 
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Tirae  passes  and  the  teacher  goes  around  the  room  checking  sutdents 
reading  work.     When  she  come?  to\.'LJma   and  Tow.nid.i  she  sees  that  they 
have  done  very  little'.     She  tells  them  both  thev  will  have  to  stay 
after  sch'<-'l  because  they  didn't  do  their  work.     The  girls  .^-iv 
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nothing  but  as  the  teacher  continues  to  talk  to  thftm  she 
begins  to  Tnodify  her  stance  as  if  realizing  that  Killa 
might  have  been  helping  Towandn  and  therefore  Imvo  taken 
longer  to  do  the  work.     She  asks  if  Wilroa  was  helping  and 
Willa  says  she  was.     The  teacher  responds  that  she  appreciates 
^•ilia's  helping  Towanda  and  realizes  rhat  that's  what  slowed 
them  diwn.     The  teacher,  however,  does  not  say  that  they  do 
not  have  to  stay  after  school.     The  teacher  moves  on  to  the 
others  continuing  to  check  reading  work.     Time  passes  and  the 
activiV  changes.     The  class  plays  two  games  before  going  on 
to  the      xt  formal  class  lesson  whi;ch  is  math.     At  the  juncture 
between  the  last  game  and  the  beginning  yf  the  math  lesson  ^ 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  novement  around  t;hfc  voon.     Wilma  walks  up 
to  the  ttarher  and  asks  if  she  can  ^o'  to  ihi^  bathroom.*    The  teacher 
tells  her  no.    \;illa  returns  to  her  seat  and  sit^  sulking.  She 
slumps  in  her  chair  which  she  pushes  auay  from  her'  de^k  and 
crosses  her  arms  at  her  chest.     She  intermittently  gives 
harsh  stares  up  at  the  teacher,  then  holds  her  head  down 
to  make  a  sulking  face,     when  I  lookod  up  from  my  notes 
Willa  was  no    longer  sulking  but  chatting  with    Mar go  and 
sraelling  the -pain    on  the  puppet  head  Margo  is^  working  on. 

The  math  lesson  is  underway  and  Willa  :nsv._r-=^  the  tcarher's 
question  ('*One  third.")  correctl:)—^ut.  wears  a  mad  fare 
when-  doing  so,  looking  at  the  teacher  when  giving  her  r  sponse. 
'  Immediately  after  she  answer  she  slumns  forward  on  hei^/iesk, 
rolls  her  eyes  and  leans  her  head  on  her  hand. 

(U'illa  seemed  to  be  reminded  that  she  was  angry  when  she  shifted 
back  from  chatting  to  being  a  part  of  the  Icsfon.) 


It  should  be  noted  that  in  most  cases  teachers  have  a  sixth  sense  about  bathroom 
requests  much  like  mothers  who  can  distinguish  serious  cries  from  their  oabies. 
The  reader  should  ^kecp  that  in  mind  while  reading  this  protocol.^ 
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Ti>e  matlv  lesson  continues  and  Willa  gets  up  from  her  seat 
And  w.ilks  up  to  the  toucher  during  the  lesson  asking  softly  . 
if  she  can  go  to  the  bathroom. '  The  teacher  says  that  ihe  just 
went  before.     Willa  returns  tolicr  seat  and  sulks,  making  f^^ces 
and  staring  side  glances  at  the  teacher.     Then  Fhe  buries  h\^r 
head  down  on  her  desk  nuzzled  in  the  bends  of  her  elbow  and  \ 
walled  off  by  her  arms  folded  around  her  face.     The  teacher 
does  not  respond  or  appear  to  notice  but  continues  with 
the  lesson.     Towanda  s' cs  holding  her  work  posture  (sitting  \ 
tall  with  pencil  poised  on  p^per  on  her  desk)    while  with  ]^ 
her  free  hand  she  i  ats  and  strokes  Wil]a's  arms.     Willa  looks 
up  to  the  teacher  and  moves  her  mouth  shaping  silent  words 
while  giving  "mean  eyes".     Then  she  puts  her  head  back  into 
her  arms  and  Towanda  continues  to  stroke  her.  \ 

\ 

As  math  cards  are  being  passed  around  and  the  activity  within  \. 
the  lesson  shifts,  Willa    sits  up.     She  turns  in  her  ch^ir  ^^lightly 
oriented  away  from  the  teacher  in  front  of  the  room  and  puts 
her  fingerB  in  her  ea.rs  while  making  "tsk"  sounds  and  shifting 
her  head  and  rolling  her  eyes.'    \>  Ha  then  leans  forward  looking 
at  Towanda 's  paper  and  at  the  teacher  who  continue S'tTirVath 
lesson.     Willa  then  .^Hru^*  '  y  smacks  her  hands  down  and  sits 
up,  holds  her  pencil  Up  and  looks  as  though  she  is  "in"  the 
l6sson  activity.     This  lar^ts  only  briefly  however  when  she 
begihs  to  tap  her  feet    and  look  away  from  the  teacher.  She 
then  puts  her  pencil  down  and  again  lies  down  on  her  desk  with 
her  face  hidden. 

The  lesson  goes  on  and  Willa  regains  "out".     Willa  looks  up 
briefly  and  breaks  her  sulk  only  when  her  whole  row  gets  involved 
on  looking  at  the  completed  puppet  heads  the  art  table  hab  been 
working  on.     She  returns  to  her  hidden  position. 

The  teacher  walks  around  the  room  cl;iocking  the  students'  math 
work.     She  sees  Willa's  paper  with  no  work  on  it  and  Willa  ^^'ith 
her  head  down  on  her  desk.     The  teacher  speaks  softly  to  her  "What 
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happened  this  af ternoon. , , I , .you  ^ot  confused?..." 
Teacher  touches  IJilla's  head  with  gentle  strokes,  willa 
remains  with  her  head  buried  and  mumb].e  a  response  that  is 
inaudible  to  me.     The  teacher  quietly  says  in  a  gentle  tone 
"I'll  see  you  after  school.''^    then  wa^ks  on.     When  the 

! 

teacher  leaves  Willa  sits  up  and  begiiis  her  math.  Willa 
finishes  very  quickly  and  while  the  teacher  is  at  the  art  table 
looking  at  the  puppets  Wilia  approaches  her  holding  her  math  paper 

saying  "I'm  finished  Miss  ."    The  teacher  is  engaged  with 

the  others  and  does  not  respond.    Willa  sits  down. 

The  teacher  begins  a  new  activity  at  ;the  board  as  the  class  tries 
to  come  up  with  a  list  of    prepositi(in^.    Wi^lla  raises  her 
hand  and  appears  to  be  in  the  lesson; but  when  called  on  she 
silently  mouths  to  the  teacher  "I  have  to  go  to  the  bathroom." 
Teacher  calls  on  another  without  responding  to  Willa.  Willa 
puts  her  hand  up  again  and  then  turi^s  abruptly  away  from  the 
teacher  and  focus  of  activity.     Teacher  looks  at  Will£  and 
with  her  lips  together  she  shakes  her  head    "no"  to  Willa 
with  a  slight  smile  and  her  finger  held  up  near  her  mouth 
so  as  to  say  "sh". 

The  class  is  getting    ready  for  dismissal  ^nd  Willa  sits  up  tall 
with  her  hands  folded  to  show  she's  ready  to  be  called  on  to 
leave.     Towanda  tells  Willa   "We  can't  leave"  knowing  the  teacher 
had  told  them  they  had  to  stay  after  school.    Willa   rolls  her 
eyes  and  says  "I  can  too  leave."    Willa  puts  her  hand  up  and 
looks  to  the  teacher  calling  out  "I  gotta  go  to  the  bathroom." 
Willa  walks  over  to  the  teacher  and  repeats  "I  gotta  go  to  the 
bathroom,"    Tu^  teacher  tells  hei  to  sit  down.  sits 
making  sulking  faces  laying  to  Towanda  "I  hate  her.. > she  can^t 
make  me  to  nothin."    Then  in  response  to  the  phone  Willa  says  to 
herself  looking  at  the  teacher  "your  stupid  phone's  ringing." 

The  teacher  dismisses  mnny  of  the  students  and  chats  with  those 
remaining  as  students  move  arcund  the  room  doing  final  chores 
and  getting  their  coats  3tc.*  as  some  of  the  boys  are  helping 
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put  up  the  chdirs.     Wllla  says  "I'm  goin  home"  and  gets  bar 
coat.     Putting  it  on  she'says  "  I'm  leavin."    Towanda'  remains 
seated  and  the  teachei:  has  not  appeared  to  take  notice  of 
Willa's  actions.     One  student  asks  if  anybody  fed  the  fish  and 
Willa  says  "no  that  why  they  star^^in.     I  hope  they  die. 
I'm  leavin." 

The  teacher  is  talking  to  Rodney  about  his  work  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  class  has  gone  except  for  those  who  were  told  they  had  to 
stay  af.ar  school.    Willa  and  Towanda  chat  as' they  sit  waiting 
for  the  teacher's  attention. 


;  The  teacher  sitting  on  Rodney*s^  desk  calls  v;illa  up  to  her,  <^ 

»         '  Several  other  students  are  standing  near  the  teacher  also.  Willa 

approaches  sulki..a.    xhe  teacher  in  a  light  tone  smilingly  says         '  , 
"What's  the  face?  "  and  continues  asking  '*What  happer>ed  in^math?" 
Then  the  teacher  pulls   Willa close  and  affectionately  touches,  smiles 
and  jokes  with  her  saying  in  a  friendly  teasing  key  "..ya  put  your 
head  down  and  put  your  lips  out  atrae.."     She  continues  to  talk  and 
'hold  .Will^'^and   V.Mla  begins  to  smife  and  laugh  and  answers  in  a 
friendly  tone. 

All  the  students  leave  in  a  happy  mood. 

V 

Though  Willa  h3d  nanaced  to  maintain  her  state  of  sulk  throuph^three  different  • 
lesson,  on  and  off     and  feed  it  with  new  stimuli  a«  ti.e  passed-f^ltogether  .clos.  to 
one  hour),  it  was*  only  finally  ended  when  the  teacher  smiled  and  affectionately  ♦ield 
and  teased ^her. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  example  abov^e  is  Towanda's  response  to  Willa's 
lEOod.     Towanda's  affectionate  stroking  of  Willn  cannot  break  the  sulk  as  did  the 
teacher's  affection.     The  sulk  is  direct-ed  at  the  tuacher  and  it  is  she  who  must 
respond  to  it.     Towanda ' s .tesponse  suggests  also  that  she  view  Willa ' s  .Ytuation 
sympatheticallv  and  "approves"  of  ^-iHa   feeling  .he  wav  hhe  doe.      Consider  the 
peer  reaction  to  Rodney's  sulking  as  a  contrasting  jud,;e!Ticnt  of  a  student  erac  -Onal 
display  in  the  next  cxoniplc. 
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Field  Notes 
Exeerpt  G 


Rodney  has  been  having  t^-ouble  wiM.  his  math  worksheet • 
He  has  been  out  in  the  hall  working  on  his  paper.  He 
enters  the  room  with  an  extreme  scowl  on  his  face. 
His  eyes  are  tight  and  "mean*'  and  his  lower  lip  protrudes 
noticeably.     First  he  walks  to  his  desk  and  then  — 
after  pausing  there  briefly  he  slowly  approaches  the  .eacher 
who  is  seated  with  Jonny  arid  Robert,  helping  them  with"* 
Inath.     Rodney's  face  is  extreme  in  its  expression    -  his 
lips  could  hardly  be  out  further  nor  his  brows  more  taut. 
Rodney  puts  his  paper  on  the  desk  in  front  of  his^ 
teacher.,    Johnny  and  Robert  look  at  Rodney    and  begin  to 
laugh  and  point  at  his  face.     Rodney  almost  loses  his 
expression  briefly  -  as  if  to  start  to  giggle  -  "but 
t\ien  tightens  the  look^making  his  lip  protrude  even  further. 

the  teacher  ignores  the  laughter.     She  tells  Rodney  t^at 
she's  told  him  before  '^that's  why  he's  in  school''  .to 
"learn"  and  "it's  nothing  to  be  mad  about."    When  Rodney 
tightens  his  facial  expressign  in  response,  to  his  peers'  ' 
laughter,  the  teacher  tells  him  to^  sit  down.     As  Rodney 
walks  to  his  seat  tha  teacher  says  "When  you  get  t^at  look 
off  your  face  -  I'll    come  help  you.     I'm  not  gonna  help  you 
when  you  look  like  that." 


Jenny  and  Robert  find  Rodney's  display  inappropriate  and 
their  giggling  is  a  negative  judgement.     It  does  not 
'  ,   ultimately  change  Rodney's  behavior,  however,  aj. though  it, 

does  make  him  briefly  self-conscious  enough    to  modify  his 
expressions  a  bit. 

.A  final  example  shows  another  reaction  to  a  third  party  by  sbmeone  in  a 
nsider  the  following  excerpt. 


sulk- 


EMC 
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.    .  '  Field  Notes 

Excerpt  H 

The  teacher  calls  on  individuals  for  oral  reading  i:.  an 
entire  class  activity.     Nine  children"  have  had  turns. 
As  each  chiW  finishes  reading  and  the  next  turn  is  left 
-open,  most  of  the  others  raise  t;heir  hands  to  be  called 
on.    At- one  of  these  pauses  between  turns  Towanda, 
one  of  tRe  live  new  students  who  have  just  moved  to  the 
clAss,    raises  her  hand  ag^n  as  she  has  for  the  last 
several  times.    While  her  hand  is  up  for  a  turn  the 
Teacher  calls  on  another  saying,  "Go  on  Tani.^." 
Towanda  lowers  her  hand  and  makes      sulking  face  at  the 
teacher."  As  her  head  lowers' to  look  down  at  the  pas^ge 
»       •  in  :  Jr  book  her  eyes  follow  the  same  path  at  a  slight 

■delay  ,  lingering  first  in  a  "mean"  s*tare  at  the  teacher. 
When  her  eyes  meet  mine  accidently  in  their  path  to         .  "  .  - 

the  print  on  her  desk  her  face ^ is  m  a  tight  sulk  stili  .  - 

expressing  her  disapproval  of  not  yetting  a  turn.  Towanda 
is  new  to  the  class  ara  does  not  know  me  at  this  time.  J'm 
not  sure  she  has  any  idea  about  who  I  am  or  what  I'm 
doing  in  the  class.    When  our  eyes  meet,  I'm  not  sure 
who  did  it  first  or  whether  it  was  simultaneoils ,  bi-.t 
we  both  smiled.     I  may  have  done  it  first  to  let  her  ; 
know  she  had  not  been  "caught"    being  disrespectful  hy 
someone  who  would  then  judge  or  punish  her.     She  might 
'  ^  have  omiled  ii^  Espouse  or  initiated  the  smile  to^show. 
that  it  wasn't  a  serious  or  lasting  non-verbal  statement. 
She  may  have  also  smiled  simply  because  it  seemed  she  was^ 
"caught"  -  a  slight  shoulder  shrug  accompanying  the  smile^    ^      ^  > 
suggested  that  reaction. 

Towanda  demonstrates  her  own  ability  to  instantan>-ously  switli  her  emotional 
Isplay  and  indicates  a  kind  of  raeta-awareness  of  what  kinds  of  deliberate  cgntral 
■ne  can  exercise  over  this  typt  of  communication  of  gestural  expressive  emotion. 


hls'xs  similar,  to  the  quick' change  in  facial'.expfession  on  the  part  of  the 

*    -    ,0       •  ... 
eacher  getting  lines   .-ganized  on  the  playground. 

One  student,  observed  sulking  on  several  occasions,  has  shown  his  own  ambivalence 
bout  his  wanting  to  hold  the  posture"by  actually  resting  his  head  on  the  teacher's 
rm  -or  shoulder  while  still  in  an  angry  sulking  position. 

How  <k>  students  use  the  sulk?    What  functions  ^oes  it  seem  to  perform?  One 
f  the  ma^or  results  of  the  silent  display  is  that  it  qlearly  gets  attention. 
Ithougl^  teachers  refer  to  it  differently  as  pouting,  fretting,  acting  spoiled, 
ebellious,  acting  nasty,  having  a  temper  tantrum,  et  al.,  all  notice  it  and  usually 
espond.     Often  the  stud-ent  benefits.     Consider  the  following  example.  , 

Fiald  Notes 
'  .  ^%    Exceprt  I 

The  teacher  has  put  one  boy's  name  on  the  board.     He  . 
sits  deep    in  his  chair,  arms  crossed  at  his  chest 
looking  down.     The  teacher  dismisses  the  class  tc  go  - 
take  the  CAT  Math  test  in  the  library.     She  tells  the  . 
"  .        sulking  boy  th'at  she's  not  going  to  ma^e  him  take  the 
test  "cause  you're  too    upset."    He  maintains  his 
pose  until,  she  goes  to  work  with  a  new  girl  alsb  not 
taking  the  test.    While  the  teacher  works  across,  the  room 
with  the  other  child,  the  boy  drops  the    body  idem,  sits 
UP  and  close  to  his  desk  and  begins  to  read. 

\ 

■  "       Students  often  get  in  trouble  in  classrooms  for  fighting  with  each 
Cither.     I  have  observed  several  silent  devices' for  avoiding  confrontation.     If  a 
s>tudent  has  been  in  an  argument  with  another  student,  fot  e>cample,  getting  into 
}  suU  tiat  attracts  the  teacher's  attention  will  often  result  in  the  teacher  moving 
jhe  ocher!s  desk  or  sending  him/her  out  of 'the  room  or  the  like.     Sulking  ainong 
Lers  is  rare  and  short-lived.    In  these  cases  of  peer-peer  sulking,  the  audience 
M|jpears  to  be  the  adult  in  control. 
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The  student  silent  display  seem  then  to- l--ve  the 'same  mgtually  acknowledged, 
meaning  for  participants,  as  did  'the  teacher  display  -  "pay  attention  to  me"  and/or 
"wbat  you're  doing 'is  r.ot  acceptable  to  me."    In  many  of  the  observed  instances, of 
its  use  the  communicative .device  secerns  to  work.     It  appears  to  be  a  highly  risky 
device,  however,  for  though  thefc  may  be  some  immediate  rewards,  child-ren  who  use 
it  too  often  and -inappropriately  get  labelled 'as  having  "bad  attitudes". 

Sulking  itself,  how'ever,  is  not  unifornfly  treated  tiot  uniformly  performed. 
Some  children  seem  to  have  perfected  this  type  of  display  routine  in  a  very  highly 
stylized  way,  so  much  so  that  one  suspects  it  was  learned  early  and  used  frequently 
in  the  home.     Simarlarly,  in  observations  of  language  acquisition  in  poor  working 
class  families,  Peggy  Miller  (personal  communication)  found  that  ^.others  would  tell 
their  oabies  (uncTer  t;.-o  years  old)  to  make  "mean  eyes'    as  part  of  a  communicative 
routine.     In  the  Black  community  in  which  this  study  is  being  conducted,  expressed 
norms  of  appitopilate  'interactional  demeanor  include  "looking  -   idy 'to  fight"  (Davis, 
1980)  and  "not  taking  shit"  (May,  1980). 

The  stylized  sulking  could  be  intcrp'retted  as  one  behavioral  element  of  a 
"tough"  demeanor,  yet  how' sulking  behavior  gets  interpretted  appears  to  be  highly 
dependent  on  contextualization  cues.    One  child's  sulk  is  ^ead  as  "anger  und  hostility" 
while  another,  appearing  to  display  the  same  or  very  similar  physical  characteristics, 
is  merely  "needing  attention".     In  the.  example  above  (Excerpt  F)  Willa's  lengthy 
and  dramatic  performance  of    silent  sulking  was  not  viewed  by  her  teacher  as  anger 
but  as  "dramatic"  and  '--needing  attention".     Ann's  behavior  in  Excerpt  D,  however, 
was  interpretted  as  hbstile  and  angry.     In  fact  her  teacher  remarked,  when  reading 
over  my  field  notes  for  the  event,  '/lhave  trouble  dealing  with  anger."    As  it  happens, 
when  this  event  took  place,.  Ann  and  the  teacher  haJ  been  in  the  middle  of  a  two  .ceek 
long  conflict  that  had  involved  several  discussion,  with  Ann's  mother  about  her 
b-jhavior.    Thus  very  similar  behaviors  are  interpretted, in  very  different  ways.  In 
Villa's  case  the  behavior  can  be  glossed  as  style  and  in  Ann's  case,  "bad  attitude". 
In  a  similar  fashion,  there  are  teachers  who  appear  to  play  with  stern  face  silent 
st^es  and  looks,  as  a  dramatic  performance.     One  student  commenting  on  such  an 
.  individual  sai^  "At  first  I  thought  she  was  real  mean  till  I  realised  she  was  Just 
foliin;  around.     She  has  a  good  sense  of  humor."     T  had  an  opportuni.v  to  yl-it  this 
particular  teacher's  class  on  the  day  when  parents  were  Invited  to  come  in  and  take 
the  place  of  their  children  a^;  students  for  tut^  dav.     it  vv.s  most 
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comic  to  see  her  perform  both  verbal  and  non-verbal  means  of  strict  control/ 
Silent  looks  of  disapproval  seemed  humorously  inappropriate  when  directed  at  a  class 
full  of  adults-     Not  only^  was  it  clear  that  it  was  playful,  but  the  parents  cooper-  • 
acive  engagement  in  the  game  sanctioned  the  appropriateness  of  it  in  their  view 
as  a  me^ns  of  cdfntrol  for  their  children. 

In  sum,  it  appears  that  student  sulking  can  be  interpretted  positively  or 
negatively  depending  on  when  and  how  the  display  is  performed  in  a  particular  context. 
Certain  children  can  signal  the  message  "this  is  play'»  (Bateson,        ),  but  f^r  the 
}?ost  part  it  is  a  behavior • that  carries  the  image  of  incorrect  deference  and  demeanor 
and  is  usually  interpretted  as  indicative  of .  a  "bad  attitude", 

A  Question    of  Status  and  Control 

I 

The  analysis  indicates  that  due  to  the  different  statuses- of , students  and 
teachers,  their  silences  are  performed  in  situations  and  with  styles  that  reflect 
their  dominant  and  subordinate  role,  although    the  uses  and  meaning  of  their  silences 
^  are  actually  very  similar. 

In  both  cases,  submissive  and  non-submissive,  the  studetit  silemces  are  clearly 
suborxlinate.    Among  peers  the  display  is  not  aXways  infrequent  but\lways  short- 

^  lived.     Long  sustained  displays  such  as  those  with  the  teacher  reported  abovf^  simply 

do  not  occur  with  peers,  even  when  the  peers  are  in  the  role  of  teacher,  such  as 
in  drill    and  step  practice,  engaged  in  regularly  by  the    girls.,      Peggy  Miller 
(correspondence,  10/29/80)  in  reaction  to  some  of  these  ideas  was  pronpted  to  write  . 

^         ^"The  powerless  w^it  (subserviently)  and  sulk  (not  so  subserviently), 

\ 

Sulking  and  Tracking  ^  ^ 

-  ^ 

^  It  is  especially  af  interest  that  the  shape  of  the  student  silence 

can  be  turned  around  so  that  it  car.  have  antithetical  messages  depending  on  when 

it  is  used  and  what  body  idiom  an^  gestures  it  is  wrapped  in.     The  paraddx  in  school 

is  that  at  the  same  time  silence,  is  reified  as  a  sign  of  "good  control"  and  an 

*  indicator  of  a  "well-run  organization",  it. is  also  a  punishable  offense  if  used 

at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  way, 

O  Kith  rogard  \o  control  at  the  end  of  a  special  reading  skills  class  the  teacher 
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Vas 'getting  the  class  ready  for  dismissal.    The  class  "as  still  a  bifnoisy  with 
sounds  of  small  .Ousters. of  chatting.    The  teacher  comments  that -she  is  waiting  and 
that  they  have  "no  s^lf-discipline She  goes  3n.  "Here's  a  chance  to  rest  your 

-mouth  and  your  mW..."    The  teacher  explains  that  they've    been  working  nard  all 
period  and  now  they  can  relax.     (The  work  they  have  been  doiug  has  been  primarily 
emphasizing  receptive  language  -  work  books,"  short  answer  fill  in  the  blank,  listening 
to  tapes,  and  the  like..)     When  the  students  have  almost  all  stopped  talking  and  have 
given  her  their  attention,  she  praises  them  and  continues  to  get  everyone  quiet. 
"Isn't  that  nice  -  the  soi-nd  of  silence.     There' re  still  tw3  who  can't  get  it  - 
it's  called  self-control"."    (All  are  silent  now  and  their  classroom  teacher  has 
come  to  collect  them.)    The  special  teacher  addresses  the  classroom  teacher  in  the 

same  tone  of 'performance,  saying  "Isn't  that  nice.  Miss   ^  •     It's  called 

self-control. " 

-As  the  example  illustrates,  silence  is  valued,  equated' with  good  emotion  management 
(i.e.,  self-control)  and  rewarded  when  achieved.     In  the  school' cafeteria  prizes 
ace  given  to  thcBe  who  are" quiet  and  controlled  at  lunch  and  "talkers"  are  punished 
.  publicly  by  having  to  stand  at  the  wall  at^/or  stay  after  school.     Hallways  are 
characterized  by  stern  faced  teachers  and  children  monitoring  for  authority  figures 
as  they  sneak  "talks"    la  tne  crowded  conditions  and  organizational  structure  of 
most  of  our  schools,  teachers  are  often  judged  by  their  colleagues  and  superiors  by 
the  orderliness  of  their  lines,  the  silence  in  their  classrooms  and  the  "mannerliness" 
of  their  students.    Many  teachers  feel  that  this  type  of  control  is  imperative 
for  an  educational  environm^ent.     One  teacher,  commenting  ahout  the  reed  for  structure 
and  orderliness,  which  carries  with  it  these  enforced  silence  characteristics, 
said    affectionately  "They're  only  children.    They  need  structuffi  or  they'll  only 
get  worse."    One  might  speculate  about  what  is  behind  the  word  "worse",  but  nonetheless 
this  is  the  scnool  pr,iority  and  me  the  students  must  respond  to  in  order  to  be 
successful. 

The  other  side  of  the  paradox  is  the  silence  a  student  displays  when,  for 
example,  he  or  she  does  not  answer  a  teacher's  question.     Such  silence  most  often 
follows'a  teacher's  request  for  a  confession  in  public,  e.g.  "What  were  you  doii.„.'" 
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An  answer  in  mcst  cases  would  cause  loss  of  face  in  front  of  peers.     Silence  is 
frequently  an  ego-saving  measure,  and  often  turns  the  loss  of  face  back  to  the  • 
teacher.     Of  further  interest  is  the  fact  that  a  silence  will  be  an  acceptable 
answer  in  soa.e  cases  and  not  in  others,  depending  on  the  way  it  is  adorned.  In 
response  to  the  question  posed  above,  "What  were  you  doing?"'   I  have  observed 
a  child  look  up  at  the  teacher  with  a  slightly  bowed  head  and  turned-up  quizzical 
eyebrows  in  a  sbbmissive  silence.     The  teacher  in  this  case  replied  "Okay,  but 
don't  do  it  again."    The  Submissive  silence  was  interpretted  as  a  satisfactory  answer. 
In  another  interaction  a  different  child",  responding  to  the  same  questions,  stood 
silent  with  chin  up,  her  lower  lip  pushed  forward  and  her  eyebrows  in  a  tight 
scowl.    The  teacher  in  this  case  replied  "Answer  me.     I  said  answer  me."  The 
teacher's  demand  for  a  verbal  answer  Was  not  met  and  the  child  was  sent  to  the 
principal's  office  for  discipline.     Clearly  these  two  events  indicate  that  it  is 
not  merely  the  silence  that  is' or  is  not  appropriate,  but  the  way  in    which  the 
performance  is  adorned  with  body  idiom    and  gestures. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  child  who  displays  emotion  oy  sulking  frequently  In 
circumstances  such  as  the  example  above,  where  the  child  was  sent  to  the  principal, 
might  easily  be  labelled  as  having  a  bad  attitude".     I  was  anxious  to  discover 
more  about  the  distribution  of  sulking  behavior  and  how  it  migl/t  or  m'igbt  not  be 
related  to  selection  for  the  Academes    Plus  Program.    Th'^ref ore , in  the  second  year 
of  the  study  I  followed  the  faurth  grjiders  to  their  new  classes,  visited  sixth  grade 
Academics  Plus  classes  and  additionally  routinely  observed  a'  group  of  primary 

rade  students.     Some  interesting  facts  emerged  from  this  second  round  of  wider 
ranging  observations.     Xn  the  first  year  I  had  built  a  profile  of  n^u-lking  behavior 
by  an  ad  libitum    event  sampling  method.    That  is,  whenever  ^the  behavior  occurred, 
I    documented  it.     I  could    usually  count  on  ssveral  good  "sulking  events"  to  take 
place  on  any -given  day,  .sometimes  up  to  fi^e  in  one  houT.   (Recall  that  I  was  observing 
two  homogeneously  grouped  middle  range  classrooms.) 

As  I  began  to  observe  the  Academics  Plus  classes,  something  strange  happened. 
Poised  with  notebook  in  hand,  I  waited  to  continue  sampling  sulking  events.     And  _ 
waited.     And  waited.    No  one  was  sulking.'  Further,  the  fact  that  there  was  little  ^ 
or  no  .sulking  beh<#vior  was  even  mo.e  surprising,  because  several  of  the  f5ti!tients 
1  observed  sulkiaf  routinely  the  year  before  had  been  selected  for  the  Academics 
Plus  classes,  and  they  were  not  sulking.  ^  , 

<ERjC     \  3.  . 
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Earlier  I  mentio^ned  that  sel  ectiorP  f  or  Academics  Plus  was  sometimes,  referred 
to  by  the, teachers  as  "weeding^out  bad  attitudes."    Clearly  the  nature  of  the  deference 
nnd  demeanor  of  these  classrooms  was  "proper."    The  selectloq  process,  though  as 
subjective  as  most  evaluations  are,  is  based  on  a  composite  profile  of  academic  . 
and  attitudind  attributes.     It  certainly  is  not  as  simple  as  -  He  sulks,,  he's 
out.     Students  selected  score  from  two  to  three  levels  below  to  a  level  above 
.  grade  level  academically.      Sulkers  and  non-sulkers  Here  picked.    Yet  somehow,,  a" 
^        uniformity  of  type  emerges.- 

* 

Take  Rodney,  for  example.*  He  was  selected  for- the  program  despite  the  fact  that 
he  frequently  sulked,  and"  "had  good  and  bad  days"    academically.     In  Rodney's  case* 
the  "big  thing"  was  that  he  had  a  "very  invplvea  mother."  who  was  at  the  school  almost 
every  day  doing  volunteer  'activities,  etc.     His  fourth  grade  teacher,  who  recommended 
him  for         Academics  Plus  class,  commented  on  the  fact  that  he  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  "sulker"  this  year..    She  felt  that  as  peer  pressure  encourageS  that  behavior 
in  h^s  clkss  the  year  before,  .the  same  peer  pressure  with  a  selected  group  of  peers 
would- discourage  sulking  behavior.   .1  must"  agree. 

I 

farther,  the  question  of  peer  pressure'.  becOTies  a  rather  significant  one  In 
the  intermediate  grades.     Thus,  issues  of  -ace-saving,  and  peer  audience  sensitivity 
are  more  prominant  concerns  of  an  intermediate  grade  student.     Not  surprisingly, 
I  sulking,  a  face-saving    device,  seems  to  be  a  much  more  frequent  and  predictable 

occurrence -in  the  intermediate  grade  (4-6).     In  my  ob.servations  of  primary  grade 
students  this. year  f have'not  witnessed  these  kinds  of  non-submissive  sileht 
'    displays,  except  in  rare  cases  with  children  who  have  been  labelled  as  "problems."  ^ 

The  issue  of  bad  attitudes  seems  to  become  more  significant  , in  the  intermediate 
grades.     This  is  the  same  period  that  has  been  identified  as  the  time" of  literacy 
drop-off  as  well.     One  myst  consider  that  in  this  particular  setting  the  path 

>  that  will  most  facilitate  if' not  guarantee  literacy  is  inclusion  in  the  Academics  ■ 

Plus  program.     (That  is  not  to  say  that  those  not  selected  will  not  become  literate, 
but  that,  they  mi^ht  have  to  overcome  more  obstacles  in  order  to  do  so.)    The  fact 
that  the  seltection  process  has  managed  to  weed  out  i:he  behavior  of  sulking  and  bad 

i  -attitudes  in  general  suggest  an  answer  for  the  origin^  rese,-irch  question.  There 

.        :  ^„  ,.et...-^i.  p-rprit'-v  .i.J  Uteracy.     The  nature  of  th.it 

relationship' will  be  ex.,iored  further  in  the  final  section  of  this  report. 
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SPELLING  "MISSISSIPPI" :    A  LITERACY  -  REL.\TED  SPEECH  EVENT 


There  is  a  seeming  paradoj^in  verbal  as  well  as  silent  roramunication  in  schools. 
Just  as  silence  in  somT-^i^mstances  is  prized  and  rewarded,  but  in  otheis  disapproved, 
so  also  verbal,  expression  and  language  skills  are  prized  and  rewarded  goals,  but 
•talKirtg^ls  probably  the  offense  for  which  students  are  most  frequently  reprimanded 
or vpuAished— talking  too  much,  at  the  wrong  times,  and  about  the  wrong  things.  The 
two  paradoxes,  of  course,  are  in  large  part  two  sides  of  the  same  coin:  appropriate 
silence  involves  the  .-.Dsence  of  inapjaropriate  talk,  inappropriate  silence  involves 
the  absence  of  appropriate  talk.  -n^ 

Observation  of  verbal  behavior  that  might  counc  as  'bad  attitude'  led  to  a 
■  sense  of  classroom  interaction  as  seeming  to  have  two  lines  of  activity,  moving 
continuously  in  contrapuntal  streams,  with  , eruptions  often  at  their  inf ersectiotvs 
At  first  the  task  of  observing  a  classroom  seems  overwhelming.    The  activity  is 
constant  and  diverse:    John  and  Rodney  dueling  with  rulers,  Towanda  passing  A  note 
to  Willa  tc  invite  her  oyer  after  school  ,  the  teacher  checking  Roger's  work  and  taking 
a  brief  pause  to  look  up  and  scold  Conr-ie,  who    ha'd  just  squealed,  .because  Sean 
pinched  her  arm,  while  Tyrone  was  asking  Michele- for  a  pencil.  ..With  time  two 
broad  categories  emerge.    There' .s  one  line  of  activity,  organized  and  orchestrated 
by  the  teacher,  who  writes  schedules  on  the  board,  gives  assignments,  dismisses- 
children  for  lunch,  gives  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  like.    These  activities 
are  foregrounded,  public  ,  and ^dominant .    interferences  intheir  flow  are  thwarted,  - 
suppressed  and  ounished.     It  is  rt  this'  level  that  labels  usually  are  given  for 
what  is'happening  in  the  classroom— we' re  doing  math,  reading,  group  projects, 
taking  a  test,  checking  homework,  and  the  like.    A  second  line  of  activity  is  the 
peer  social  interaction  that  is  maintained  through  such  channels  as  covert  talk 
and  secret  notes.     It's  content  is  meant  for  peers,  riot  adults. 

Teachers  usually  perceive  the  ^econ.    line  of  activity  as  irregular  side 
e.vent:s  to  one  main  level  of  interaction,  the  one  they  control.     (I  certianly  did 
when  I  taught).     An  observer  may  listen  to  and  see  the  steady  stream  of  interaction 
among  the  students,  ways  of  being  in  tune  with  one  another,  that  teachers  mostly 
"glimpse  only  briefly  at  moment?  when  thev  emerge  inappropri^^tely.    Though  the  two 
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lines  of  activity  may  be  more  clearly  marked  as  distinct  in  traditional  classrooms. 
I  believe  the  distinction  holds  in  more  open  classrooms  as  well.     Certainly  the 
distil  "tion  is  maintained  especially  in  intermediate  grades,  as  the  peer  group  *) 
emerges  as  a  dynamic  element. 

Talkers.  Tellers,  and  Steppers 

"Talkers,  against  the  wall."  was  not  an  unusual  command  to  hear  from  a  t-acber  in 
the  hall  or  the  supervisor  of  the  cafeteria.    Often  the 'referent  talker  is  used 
to  label  misbehaving  children.  .Students  know  that  "talking"  is  equated  with 
misbehaving.     Consider  this  coLent  one  student  wrote  in- a  self-marking  assignment 
at  report  card  time 

I  have  problems  in  behavior.     I  don't  know  why  I  talk  a 

^  ■  lot  but  I  want  to  be  different  so  I  won't  talk  a  lot. 

I'm  not-  going  to  talk  that  much  now  and  I  will  always  '  *  • 

be  q.uiet  and  that' s  "a"  promise.  '  -      '  ' 

"Tellers"  (notes  passed  secretively  between  students)  is  a  common  channel  for 
communication  among  p'-^ers  in  traditional  classrooms  where  silence  is  expected. 
One  only    has  to  observe  the  skillful  writing,  tearing,  folding.fand  cooperative 
passing  performed  while  continually  iooking  up  to  monitor  the  teacher's  attention, 
to  know  how  well  practiced  and  private  this  channel  of  communicat^ion  is.  One 
student  I  observed  chose  a  silent  pause  in  a  math  lesson  to  tear,  bu^ too  loudly,  a 
message  out  of  her  tablet.    The  child  looked  up  guiltily.    The  teacher  8nly  had  to 
look  at  her  sternly  and  say  "After  school!"  No  further  explantions  were  needed. 
They  both  -knew  a  rule  ajhd  been  broken,  as  did  the  others  in  the  class  who  silently 
were  witness  to  the  event, 

*  « 

"Doing  gtep$*'  is  a  third  type  of  peer  interaction.     Steps,  "drills  and  cheerleading 
are  en-thustiastically  practiced-.-and  perfornled  by  groups  of  girls'  ifi  a  variety  of 
informal  contexts.     Though  it  is  not  clear  where  the  drilling  stops  and  stepping  begins, 
(in  the  view  of  some  of  the  children,  themselves)  tPiey  are  definitely  seen  as  distinct^, 
I  first  noticed  "steps"  in  the  spring,     Girls  would  almost  burst  out  of  the  hall  onto 
the  playground,  form  lines  and  be^iin  "doiTn;^stcps" .    These  are  chorally  chanted  rhyi^ies 
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puftrtuattd  by  a  steady  alternating  rhythm  of  foot  stepping  and  hand  clapping. 
There  are  numerous  rhvmes.    Each  rhyme  has  its  own  choreography  and  rhythm. 
Entire  recess  periods  would  be  spent  "doing  steps",  and  it  was  of  ten  difficult , for 
students  to  stop    „hcn  they  we  it  back  jo  their  classrooms.    Girls  would 'chant  or 
"step"  in  the  room  and  be  told  to  "slop"  or  "settle  down".    The  "^^teps"  were  not 
unique  \o  this' school  and  in  fact  one  could  see  the  same  performances  in  parks, 
driveways  and  on  front  steps  all  over  the  city  through  the  spring  and  summer 
months  and  until  the  cold  weather  came  in  the  fall. 

I  was  looking  for  the  range  of    contexts     in  which  sulking  occurred  and 
since  "captains",  skilled  steppers,  supervised  the  performance  of  steps.  I  was 
anxious  to  see  if  students  might  sulk  with  a  peer  teacher  as  they  did  with  their 
adult  teachers.     I  began  to  tape  record  and  observe  the  practices  in  order  to 
document  the  captain's  instructional  interactions.     I  also  asked  the  children  to 
teach  me  to  "do  steps"  so  I  could  learn  not  only  the  context  p'f  the  rhymes  but 
the  methods  of  instruction  the  children  Qse^to' "pass  it  on".  •  N 

At  the  same  time  I  was  observing  and  tape  recording  practice  sessions  of  the 
girls'doing  steps,  the. staff  and  administration  turned  attention  to  the  performance 
also,    rae  "dances"  were  labelled  as  "lewd",  "fresh",  "inappropriate  for  school", 
"disrespectful"  and  simply  "too  sexual".     The  attention    was  negative  and  the 
"dances"  were  banned  from  the  school  in  a  formal  announcement  by  the  principal 
over  the  pujjlic  address  system  one- morning. 

In  sum,  "talkers"  "tellers",  and  "steppers"  are  kinds  of  verbal  performance 
that  are  not  counted  because  ^hey  are  not  considered  appropriate.    All  are  loosely 
associated  with  "bad  attitudes"  and  issues  of  propriety. 

Stepping  and  Spelling  Mississippi 

« 

One  of  the  _^tepping  street  rhymes,  "Mississippi".-  seemd  to  be  not  only  I'elated 
to  ^natters  of  propriety  bjit  to  literacy.     The  rhyme  is  performed  by  girl«  wh'o  line 
up  in  groups  jnd  orally  chant  while  punctuatin;.;  the  talk  with      steady  rhythm  of 
stepping  ^nd  flapping.     The  steppers  perform  in  chorus  as  veil  as  indivisually  doim 
the  lifl*,  taking  their  turn  when  called  on. 


/  •  D-A3 

/  ■       ■■  • 

Within  Che  larger  community,  challenges  and  competitions  were  held  in  which 
different  neighborhood  blocks  will  perform  "Mississippi"  as  well  as  c^her  similar 
rWs  for  judging.    Groups  i^ill  often  have  captains  who  are  in  charge,  and  naaes 
like  -"Stars"  or  "Bad  Girls".     In  serge  cases  gVoups  will  have  uniforms.    With  my 
own  gro-up  of  girls,  although  several d^if for cnt  bl«ck  groups  were  represented,'  . 
none  had  uniforms,  though  severa-1  thought  they  woilld  be  getting  them  soon.  Most 
times,  however,  the  performance  happens  spontaneously  wherever  an  approrpriate' 
setting  is  availafcle.     When  tfte  playground  performances  were  no  longer  permit^Ced , 
many  of  the  fourth  grade  girls  I  was  observing,  could  be  found  do""  ag  steps  lA  the 
school  bathrooms.     In  fact, / -in' the  second  academic  year  of  the     ,  idy , '  I  was 
walking,  through  the 'hall  on  one  of  the  first  back-to-school  days  and  heard. 
"Mississippi",  kei-rfl  chanted  in  the  bathroom.     I  :^r.ood  and  waited  outside  and.  sure 
enough  .some        m^  girls  emerged. 

•  *  ' 

■"Mississippi",  li  performed  in  A  variety  of  ways,  raclj  version  having  its  ^ 
■o^^  choreography  and  rhythm  to  accompany  and  accent  the  verbal  alternations. 
Each  version  has  as  its  core  the  spell'ing  of  the  word  Mississlpgi.-    These  variations 
InMude^desc-iption  of  and  metaphorical  references  to    the  letters  and  on-going 
narratives  which  play  with'the  letter^  as  beginnings  of  utterances. 

.    Thus  performance  of  "Mi$sissiiJ"  is  an  interseotion  of  visual    and  verbal  . 
codes,  by  using  the  body  dramatically  as  an  iconic  sign  for  the  letters.     The  most 
prominant,  noticeable  and  cantrcTver^itfl  use  of  bodily  representation  of  the  letters 
is  the  formation  of  the  letter  s  or"crooked. letter" .     The  transformation  of  the 
body  into  the  letter  s,is  demonstrated  in  a  limbo- like  dancing  movement  with  one  arm 
farming  a-  crook  at  the  shoulder.  ■  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  an  elementary  school 
teacTier  asking  studepts  to^ake  their  bodies  shape  a  letter  or  to  treat  letters 
as  representative     of.  familiar  objects,  or*  person  as  part  ofreading  instruction.  ^ 
Yet  although  the  steppers  successfully  perform  such  bodily  letter  representation, 
it  is  .interpretted  negativel^r  tiie  icanic  sign'is  dressed  with  too  sexual  a  body 
idiom  for  school,  and  sometimes  family  contexts.  •  ^ 


Tt  appears  thdt  few  observers  actually  associate . the  dance  movement  with  the. 
•  words  or  letters.     The  perf ormance's  are  npt  .fudied  but  onTy  casuallv  observed,  . 

If  observed  at  all,  by  most  of  the  "staff.     (More  will  be  discussed  concerning  this 
later).     Here  it  might  be  noted,  "the  role' .hat  ronLc^t-^4, lavs  in  vhat  bodv  movements 
get  interpretced  as   *'ttM>  sexuciT*,  r-in^ic  of   tL^chur   rebponse^^  lc  tlie  dance 


movements  i-x  "MississiFpf  included  "You  had  to  be  an  adult  to  know  it  was  suggestiva" 
to  "It's  like  an  ojgasm.''   ,"It;s  like  nothing  I've. never  seen  before.     It  could  be 
a  nice  kid.  then  all  of  a  sndden  it  just "comes_ over  her."      It^s  like  an  epileptic 
fit.'  Sad."  "Nasty." 

At  the  kiddie  discos  'sponsored  by  the  school  and  parents,  movements  very 
similar  .if  not  identical  to  t;hose  in  •'Mississippi"  are  performed  by  children  to 
no  visible  concern.     On  one  occasion  at  a  school  disco  one  mother  told  me  that 
'  she  Tiad  seen  "Mississippi:^*    Ir^'a  disapproving  t^ne  she  said  that  her  kindergarten 
daughter  had  learned  it  on  the  .^reet.     But  she  ex^^lained  that  she  knew  it  yas 
bad  and  had  told  her  daughter  that  shfe  was  not  allowed  to  (Jo  it  anymore,     •  e  dropped 
the.  subject  and  the  two  of  us  began  to  dance  with  her  daughter  and  several  other 
children.     As        danced,^  the  young  mother  instructed  the  children  in  a  step  which- 
included  a  similar  limbo-like  pose  to  one  in  the  performance  of  Mississippi- 

The  Performance:    Variatiov>s  , On  A  Theme 

AS  mentioned  above,  '"Mi%sis^si^^i^  i^^  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 

alternations  which  occur  in  the  transcribed  tapes^l^TGlude,  for  example,  the 
following  versions: 

(1)         A  straight  spel..ing,  reciting  eath  letter  in  .rhythmic 
patterned  clusters  - 

i 

M      I      SS  I       ^  T      PP  I 


This  version  is  somewhat  familiars  to  many  readers.  It 
^     is  not  performed  as  frequen.tly  by  the  students  as  the 
next  version,  which  is  the  most:  popular.     This  straight 
spelling  is  the  most  concrete  literate  form  of  the  rhyme. 
(1  alsD  find  mySelf  chanting  it  in  my  head  as  1  type  this 
paper.)  '  ^ 

U)  A  spelling  which  includes  a  description  of  or  metaphorical 

reference  to  the  physical  features  of  some  of  the  letter^  - 


M    I      CROOKED  LETTER      CROOKED  LETTER  I 
CROOKED  LEirER      CROOKED  LETTER  I 
HUMP  PACK      HUMP  BACK  I 

In  tl^is  version  the  "crooked  letcer"  repiencnts  an    S  and 
the  "hump  back"  represents  a  P.     In  must' performances 
the  words  "crookeH  lette.r"  are  rarely  said  but  numerous 
variations  on  the  two  words  are  utte^'ed,  including  (spelling 
by  the  students  whom  I  asked  to  write  the  words  for  me): 
Krookalada,kookaleda,  kooky  letta,  cooki  leter, 
kooka- -ta,l'ookalater,  etc.    The  variation?  and  play 
.with  the.  "crooked  letter"  not  only  in  dance  but  in 
name  make  it  stand  out , in  the  performance.      The  children 
sometimes  refer  to  the  entire  genre  of  steps  as  "Kookclater 
Dances".     They  will  also  say  "She's  Kookelatering . "  when 
referring  to  or  tattling  on  a  p'erformer.     Similar  but 
not  so  prominent  are  the  alternations  for  the       hump.  back. 
Sometimes  the  lines  will  go  *^Hump  back,  hiimp  back"  or  . 
'^'Jump  back,  Jump  back''    or  a  mixture  such  as  "Hump'  back 
jump  back. " 

A  narrative  spelling  .  ises  the  letters  of  Mississippi 

to  produce  the  fiist  word  of  each  sentence  in  an  on-going 
narrative 


M 

for  the  raonev 

I 

if  ya  give  it  to  me 

sock  it  (to  me) 

s 
s 

sock  it  (to  me) 

if  I  buy  it  from  ya 

sock  it 

s 

sock  it 

I 

if  I  take  it  from  you 

p 

'  pump^  it 

F 

pump  it 

•  This  version  is  often  followed  by  version  (2)  above  with  a 
si^ootK  transition,  -  Many  of  the  alteT:>d^tions    '^f  these 
varieties  mix  the  different  rhymes,  taking  pieces. from 
each  and  blending  them  into  a  flowing  new  rhyme, 

(4)    '     Related  n^riatives  Which  are  oply  punctuated  with  parts  of 
"    the  spelling  of  the  word  and  in  which  the  play  with  the 
narrative  rather  than  the  orthography  dominates  the  verbal 


content  - 


Hey      (name)        ,  Yo 

You  wanted  on  the  phone 

Who  is  it.    Your  nigger. 

I  bet  he  want  my  lips,  my  tits,  my  butt, 

my  smutt  ,    _  •  . 

Hy  crooked  letter ,  .crooked  letter  -I ^ 

In  this  last  version  only  the  last  line  has  any  relationship 
to  the  spelling  of  Mississippi.    Further,  the  "crooked 
letter",  by  its  position  in  the  series  of  "wants",  takes 
on  an  ambiguous  sexual  meaning,  especially  as  the  "crooked 
letter"  is  being  adorned  in  dance. 

In  trying  to  establish  just  what  verbal  utterances  in  "Mississippi"  were-  objectionabl 
or  inappropriate  for  school,  I  asked  one  of  the'  teachers  at  tjie  school,  who  had  never 
seen  the  perftjrmance ,  to  listert  to  the  tape  recordings  and  tell  me  when  .the  rhymes 
would  not  be  allowed  in  her  classroom.     I  began  with  exampj  s  (1)  and  (2)  above 
which  caused  no  problem.    On  version  (3)  however,  on  the  line  "sock  it"  she  said  . 
she  would  not- allow  it  because  it  was  suggestive.    No  doubt  knowing  that  the  r.hvrae 
was  banned  from  school,  the  teacher, (a  sl^illfull,  flexible,  quite  artistic  teacher 
and  certainly  not  a  prudish  wonian)  was  prepared  to  react  toM:he  first  suggestion  of 
sexuality  or'lack  of  propriety.    Still,  "Sock  it  to  me"  however,  is  quite  a  common 
phrase  in  media  and  print.  *Possibly  the  rhythr.  punctuating  it  with  steps  and  claps 
adds  to  its  suggestiveness.'lt  is  har4  to  know,  but  clearly  there  was  some  contextual 
clue  at  that  point  that  made  it  unacceptable.    Her  suspicions  were  of  course  confirmed 
just  seconds -later  when  the  line  "push  ir.  pump  it"  were  heard.    Another  variation 
of  this  use  of  the  letters  to  create  a  narrative  plays  with  the  position,  sounds  and 
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meanir.g  of  the  words  and  letters: 


You  Look  my  Man,  God  damn 
And  pushed^^him  in  the  EYE'.    Oh  my 


^ERIC 


In  this  version  the  letter  M  does  not  start  the  f  j-rs^:  line.     The  words  mx' 
man  (man  enilBsized)  represents  the  letter  M  but  appear  in  a  medial  position  in  the 
line.    The  letter  1  is  represented  in  this  case  with  a  homonym,  i^e.     In  both  lines 
a  rhythmic  rhyme  ad  Is  two  beats  to  the  line,  punctuating  and  further  setting  off 
the  M  (man)  an*  I^  (eye)  words. 

The  four      examples  have  been  presented  in  an  order  from,,  the  most  concretely 
literacy-related  to  the  least;  'and  from  the  least  controversial  to  the  most. 
Some  teachers  are  aware  of  the  range  of  this  repetoite  and  have  told  me  that  when, 
asked  to  perform'  for  adults,  the  "kids  can  clean  it  Up."    It  is  true  that  the 
narrative  embellishments  I  collected  were  not  recorded  on  the  playground  at  school 
but  privately  with  a  few  girls  who  had  come  to  call  me  "aunt."    Even  then  there  was  _ 
some  hesitance  and  giggles  in  of f eri^versioTr-^A-).— On^eacher ,  hearing  the 
version  that  used  the  words  "God  damn",  salJ,  "They  would  never  say  that  to  me." 
Her    intonation  implied  not  that  she  would  ever  like  them  to,  but  quite  to  the  : 
contrary  It  was  a  sign  of  respect  that  they  wouldn't. 

Thus  there  seemed  to  be  a  performance  continum    of  the  speech  event  and  points 
on  It  where  it  crossed  lines  of  propriety.    This  appeared  ':rue  not  only  pf    the' verbal 

performances  but  also  of  the  dance  movements.    Kids  would  tei.  me  that  "Mr.  

said  they  could  do. it  if  they  didn't  do    it  nasty."    They  also  might  criticize 
peers  who's  performances  were  considered  "fresh"  or  "showing  off".     There  seemed 
considerable  consensus  in  identifying  kids  who  "did  it  nasty." 

Conventionally  Taught  Literacy  Skills  '  ^ 

Many  aspects  of  the  performance  could  be  identified  as  school-taught  reading 
skills.     Consider  the  following  categoric,  and  examples: 

(1)    '     IJord  Analysis  Skills 

Word  analysis  skills  are  traditionally  taught  and  tested  in  all 
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elementary  grades.    These  skills  xnclud<='  syllabification 
(identifying  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  word),  rhyming, 
descriptions  of  letter , identification  and  production  of 
letter  sound  (initial,  medial  and  final),  etc.     In  the 
above  protocols  each  of  these  skills  is  performed  and 

9 

manipulated.     Consider  the  rhyme  of  Yo  anc'  P^o"e  as 
not  pnly  rhyming  but  rhyming  a  final  with  a  medial  vowel 
sound.  Syllables  are  manipulated  and  played  with  and  counted 
off  in  every  utterance  by  continuing  stepping  and  clapping 
which  do^s  not  appetr  in  this  transcription-  Letter 
identification  and  description  are  creatively  played 
with  in  the  naming  of  the  "crookeH  Letter*'  i.s)  and  the 
/'hump  back"  '(p) .  "         ,  . 


Comprenension  Skills 

A  strange  assortment  of  activities  and  categories 
in  reading  texts  (basal  readers)  and  a  variety  of  reading 
workbooks  and  supplementijry  curriculum  materials  are 
loosely  labelled  comprehension  skills,    the  concern 
here  is  not  to  question  the  validity  of  the  category  but  to 
identify  those  elements'  in  the  performances  presented 
above  that  mighf.  represent  the  conventionally  Labelled 
sub-skills  that  kxe  seen  as  aspects  of  comprehension. 
Several  of  these  skills  seem  relevant  to  the  present 
analysis;  identifying  main  ideas,  characterization, 
composing  and  varying  narr'atives  around  a  given  theme. 
These  comprehension  skills  are  more- prominent  aspects 
of  the  variations  in  the  examples  offered  in  (3)  and  (A). 
Especially  in  thpse  combinations  of  sections  of  various 
versions  (even  in  some  cases  borrowing  from  otW  stepping 
rhymes)  where  sereean*  continuity  of  story  is  maintained  . 
as  the  pieces  merge.     Playing  with  word  meanings  and 
homonym^  as  with  I  and  eye  in  (3)  is  another  aspect  of 
romprohension. 
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(3)         Good  Citizenship  Skills 

Various  labels  (work  habits  and  ^he  like)  have  been  ^ 
-  Riven  to  this  set  of  sl^lls,  but  in  some  way  or  other 

it  is  taught  and  evaluated  in  school.     Several  citizenship 
curriculum  projects  have  teen  funded  and  developed  in 
recent  years.    Certin^ly,  too,  the  discussion  thus  far 
has  pointed  to  the  importance  of  "good  attitudes"  which 
f  are  overlapping  and  related  to  "good  citizenship''.  Ijicluded 

in  this  final  set  of  skills  (which  ii?ve  more  to  do  with 
socialization  for  literacy)  are  ..such  things  as  cooperaiton, 
•     organization  and  group " participation.     The  group  cohesion 
*  and  cooperation  in  the  performance  of  Mississippi  is  ■     ^  ' 

strikingly  noticeable.    With  no  adult  authority  present, 
lines  get  straight  and  performances  practiced  and  mastered. 
.Everyone  is  together,  on  beat  and* anxious .to  play  their 
'      part  well.     I  was  especially  impressed  with,  this  aspect  of  ' 
the  performance  of  one  particular  group  of  girls  who  seemed 
almost  incapa-^le  of  performing  In  any  synchrony  -in  classroom 
acr.Lvities.    Their  teacher  and  I  -had  on  occasion  discussed 
this  and  I  had  naively  suggested  that  they  might  be 
given  come  music  or  dancer  acitivitiers  in  class  to  help 
them  feel  "groupness"  ,  -  they  clearly  did  not  need, to 
learn  this..   In  their  own  peer  coittext  they  were  able 
ta  demonstrate  considerable  expertise  as  a  cooperative, 
highly  organized  and  ebuliently  partidipatory  gfoup. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  conventionally  school-taught  literacy  skills 
are  performed  competently  in  the  speech  event,  ^HTey  do  not  count  as  literacy  or 
school  related.     Because  the  skills  are  adorned  with  sexual  overtones,  they  are 
interpretted  as  defiant  and  improper.     By  using  sexual  inuendo  and  other  markers 
of  ownership  in  verbal  context  and  body  idiom,  they  have  created  interpretive 
frames  that  signal  to  any  onlooker,  that  if  indeed  this  is  a  literacy  related 
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performance  it  belongs  to  the  ohildreu  and  not  to  the  adults  who  ordinarily  teach 
them  rhymes,  syllables,  fiomonynis,  spelling,,  reading  comprehension,  and  the  like. 

Gimme  Room;    Ownership  and  Pot^sonallzation 

Furrher  evidence  of  ownership  and  personalization  can  be  found  in  a  linguistic 
analysis  of  the  transcribed  tapes.    For  example,  in  the  performance  of  "Mississippi" 
the  entire  line  of  girls  begins  with  an  instructional  command  in  chorus  -  "Hey 

(name) ,  Spel]  Mississippi,  spell  Mississippi  right  nov^. "    The  individual  called 
usually  steps  forward  out  of  the  line  and  performs  the  spelling  rhyme  in  an 'oral  ^ 
solo  as  the  others  dance  and  clap  and  step  with  her.    The  solo  performer  is  fore- 
grounded and  on  stage.    A  common  phrase  that  girls  will  utter  as  they  first  step 
out  of  the  line  to  perform  is  "Give  me  room."    (or  "A-gim  me  room",  more  accurately 
represented).     Indeed  not  only  do  they  ask  for  "room"  but  they  are  expected  to  take 
it.    Having    your  own  style  within  the  conventions  and  boundaries  of  the  performance 
is  expected  and  valued.     Each  girl  does  the  performance  with  some  ^bellishments  and 
mark'ers  of  individuality;  the  movements,  the  voice  key,  the  verbal  play  and  variation 
with  mixing  rhymes  as  well  as  modifying  words  (lizaz)     or  adding  phrases ("freaky 
j^eaky",  "no  sweat",  "girame  room").  ,  '  , 

Another' marker  of  ownership  is  the  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun  "m^",  Girls 
will  often  say'"you  take   my    H   wy     1   my  , krookeleda  krookeleda  I."    The  use 
of  the  pronoun  to  mark  ownership  is  further  emphasized  because  of  the  use  of  body 
as  iconic  sign  for  the  letter.     Not  only  do  they  say    mv    crooked  letter,  they 
become  the  crooked  letter.   (In  some  versions  the,  enactment  of  the  letter  S  stands 
more  distant  as  they  refer  co  "the    kooky  letta"  <(kooky+cjrazy  in  this  version).) 

The  use  of  names  additionally  p'ersonlizes  the  event.     Sdme  of  the  girls  cr-eate 
nicknan.es  for  this  specific  purpose  to  get  a  reduplication  of  two  syllables 
"(Darnella    Dee  Dee)  which  "sounds  better"  in  the  rhjTiie. 

While  the  speech  event  is  marked  and  bounded  as  belonging  to  the  children 
it  is  clearly  not;  a  private,  but  a  delibertely  public,  formal  performance.  It 
■  is  performed  in  settings  (front  steps,  playgrounds,  parks,  etc.)    where  there 
^     is  usually  a  potential,  generally  varied,  audience  (adults,  children,  parents. 
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teachers,  friends,  strangers*,  et  al.,)*    Ttie  general  enthusiasm  and  visible  cohesion 
of  the  'steppers'  bo.th  sets  the  event  as  sor^thing  ownec}  by  the  performers  and 
attracts  attention*    The  chanting  is  distinct  and  inviting,  a  form  of  broadcasting, 
rather  than  a  use  of  the  voiqe  meant  to  be  shared  only  within  the  group. 

* 

Because  the  performance  is  marked  as  public,  teachers'  expe^tipus- ^f  propriety 
are  somewhat  jarred*     It  is  one  thing  to  know  the  rivymes  a^d  to  share  tbem  in 
private  among  peers,  but  polished  publJ^eYfiormance  is  viewed  by  many  as  defiant. 
One  teacher  said    "it  was  meant  for  us  to  notice  and  ttieant  for        to  stop"*  On 
the  other  hand,  the  same  teacher  spoke  of  the  event  as  'ethcin;,  reminscent 
of  African  folk  dances,  noting  a  similarity  with  performances  by  the  Arthur  Hall 

dancers,  who  had  been  at  the  school. 

V 

'  Wliile  teachers  and  parents  had  heard  and  seen  thfe  steps'  performed  enough 
to  notice  and  ban  it,  most  had  never  listened  to  it  enough    to  be  aware  of  the 
general  content.    Rather,  they  were  aware  of  isolated  signal  words  and  phrases 
that  were  considered  too  sexual  or  improper.  / 

•While  "MisGissippi"  is  the  most  popular,  and  most  literacy  related,  of  the  rhymes, 
it  is  only  one  of  a  genre  (which  include,  for  example,  "Sexy  Alice",  "Twist", 
"La  Ching  Ching",  "Sweet  As").     Some  of  these  other  rhymes  are  more  explicitly 
sexually  descriptive.     Consider  the  following: 

Twist  -  Twi:::st,  Twi:::st 

My  name  is    and  I  do*  the  twist 

•My  nigger  told  me  to  do  it  like  this 
I  said  00  ahh 

Feels  good,  like  it  should 

Often  when  referring  to  "Mississippi"  an  adult  might  give  a  word  or  phrase 
from  "Twist"  or  one  of  the  other  "steps"  ,  as  what  made  what  they  called  "Mississippi" 
objectionable.    Certainly  none  of  the  teachers  ever  mentioned  to  me  that  they  were 
aware.  6f  anvthing  in  the  performance  that  might  be  of  rolevance  to  school  work. 
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One  must  consider  just  what  it  was  that  the  girls  themselves  knew  about 
what  they  were  chanting.    The  rhymes  can  be  viewed  as  a  ritualized  practice  for 
adolescence,  an    experience  typical  of**  this  aRe  (9-12),  where  mastery  experiences 
are  practiced  for  their  own  sake.    The.  genre  seems  to  have  cut-off  age.    When  teenagers 
perform  Mississippi i  it  is  not  considered  appropriate  by  these  intermediate  grade 
school  girls,  who  say  "They  too  old.    They  look  dumb."    "They  show  off.  It's 
fresh."    These  coilnents    suggest  that  the  behavior  belongs  primarily  to  the 
transitional  oerlods  between  childhood  and  adolescence.     Several  of  the  more 
physcially  mature  students  will  Stand  aside  when  the  group  performs,  and  give  a 
variety  of  reasons  for  doing  so.    Though  the  movements  and  theme  may  be  sexual,    .  ^ 
the  mode  is  clearly  playful.    The  older  girls  are  considered  "dumb"  probably  . 
because  their  displays  are  too  strong  and  real  for  this  genre. ^  The  younger  girls 
are  caught  up  in  the 'repetition  of  the  sounds  and  movements  th'ey  create  as  a 
group.     Like  the  bo^-swho  run  out  to  play  ball,  they  run  out  to  do  steps. 

Hov . Literacy-Related  ? 

Though       analysis  like  the  one  above  can  point  out  aspects  of  the  verbal  , 
performance  ip  the  speech  event  that  are  refl<^ctive  of  a  set  of  competencies  and 
skill^  that^'^^e  associated  w  ch  literacy,  tjhat  is  not  to  sny  a  student  performing 
"Mississippi"  is  literate  or.  conscious  of  the  elements  of  literacy  being  played  with. 
Many  variations  of  the  spelling  o£  the  word  >!ississippi  iflix  up  the  sequence  of  the 
*  letters  or  put  extra  crooked  letters  in,  ^nd  the  like. 

To  discover  more  about  wha't  connection,  i*"  any,"  the  students  made  between  . 
the  rhyme  anr^  spelling,  I  decided  to  ask  rhem.    After  a  group  finished  a  performance 
of  "Mississippi",  I  put  the  word  Mississippi  in  big  letters  on  a  piece  of  paper  and 
held  it  up  to  them.     I  asked  if  the  steps  they  had  just  performed  and  the  words 
they  had  just  chanted  had  anythihg  to  do  with  the  word.^on  the  paper.     They  sat 
•looking  at  the  paper  and  saying  "M.I  Kookeleda  kookeleda  They  then  said 

only  the  M  and  the  I  were  the  same,  nothing  else.    They  did  not  identify  the  crook'^ 
letter  as  the  S  not  the  hump  back  as  the  P.     In  other  groups  I  asked  some  students 
told  me  that  this  was  indeed  the  SRelling  and  knew  that  the  names  represented 
specific  letters.     In  one  group  a  girl^  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  followed  the 
version  ;'M  for  the  money,  1  if  I  Rive  \t  to  you..."    Everyone  seemed  pictty  impressed 
with  that  fact.     I  askefl  if  thev  could  do  something  like  that  with  anv  word,  that  is 
make  up  a  "drill"!    Towanda  said  "Give  us  a  word.  C'mon  give  us  a  word  and  we'll  try 
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-Jt."    I  gave  the  them  the  name  of  their  school  and  they  immediately  set  out  in  a  huddle 
to  create  a  new  drill.     In  a  few  minutes  they  were  ready  to  perform,     (Since  Shortridge 
is  a  protective  and  ficticious  name  and  the  actual  school  name  was  used  in  the  eve^it 
I  will  not  provide  the  full  rhy^e  here  but  discuss  several  aspects  that  are  relevant 
but  not  revealing.)    They  had  come  up  with  a  dance  and  a  full  rhyme  which  followed 
the  pattern  in  example  (3)  above,  that  is,  a  narrative  spelling  with  each  letter  > 
followed  by  a  word  or  phrase  that  began' with  that  same  letter,    T.hey  also  added 
a  coda  "Shortridge  Shortridge  is  ray  fekizzaz/'    "Skizza^"  means  school  but  "sounds 
better"    I  was  told.     I  pointed  out  thit  in  version  (2)  they  use  names  for  letters 
that^teTr^abou^what  the  letter  looks  like.     Could  they  come  up  with  ope  like  that? 
They  said  "yes"  and  did^    For  the  S*  they' used  the 'crooked  letter  which  was  already 
known  but  they  came  up  with  j  iggle-Jiry-4;Q^^describe,  name  and  represent  the  G. 

^     In  several  of  these  school  name  versions,  the  letters  M  and  1  were  sometimes 
included  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  line.     Such  .departures  from'' strict  adherence 
to  spelling -may  have  been  a  way  of  marking  the  genre  itself,  quoting  the  most  salient 
elements  of  its  most  salient  form,  almost  perhaps  a  way  of  naming  it  in  performance.  • 

In  sum,  there  was  wide  variation  in  making  a  connes^tion  between  the  memorized, 
manipulated  performance  and  spelling,  rhyming,  inLtial  sound  similarities,  and 
the  like.     The  data  collected  does  not  indicate  any  correlation  between  age  or 
academic  success  and  this  literacy-related  awareness.     A  point  of  special  interest 
is  the  fact  that  many  who  did  not  at  first  see  the  connection  were  able  to  use  it, 
once  it  was  brought  to    their  attention.     The  invention  of  a  drill  for  the  school 
^name  implies  an  ability  to  use  the  underlying  patterns  creatively.    The  connection 
with  features  of  literacy  was  present,  out  of  awareness,  needing  only  a  stimulus 
to  be  used  productively.     There  was  also  pride  in  the  result.     One  girl  said,  after 
the  performance,  "you  wait.     This'll  get  around  now."    Thev  all  agreed  to  take 
equal  credit  even  though  two  girls  did  most  of  the  creating. 


V 


The  children's  excitement  and  enthusiasm- about  "street  rhymes"  in  general  and 
tfhe  richness  the    rhymes  offer  as  a  resource  for  teaching  literacy  skills,  had 
prompted  one  talented  teacher  in  the  school  tCt  develop  an  entire  curriculum  around 
^  them.    Many  of  the  skills  listed  in  the  section  above  are  included  in  her  reading 

program.     All  of  the  skills  are  identified  in  the  rhymes  and  then  made  explicit  for 
the  students  (see  Mitchell,  Ph.D  dissertation,  in  nrep) .    The  curriculum  mentioned 
here  howerver  is  targeted  for  primary  grade' student s  nnd  based  on  jump  rope  rhymes- 
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Rymes  were  collectad  from  around  the'  country  and  then  the  toncher  selected  those 
rhymes  she  felt  vfould  be  of  interest  as  well  as  contain  useful  vocabulary,  lend 
themselves  to  skill  work,  and  finally,  be  appropriate  for  school.    Topics  and.^ , 
vocabulary  not  suitable  for  scHiool  were  ruled  out.    Thus  a  rhyme  like  "Mississippi 
would  not  be  used  because  it  is  too  controversial. 
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V,    ADMISSION  TO  LITEiACY 

Sulking  and  Stepping;      The  Enactment  of  Attitude 

Tho  general  question  posed  at  the  start  of  this  investigation  was  whfrther  or 
not  .there- exists  a  relationship  between  propriety  and  literacy,  and  if  so  what  is 
its  nature.     Sulking  and  stepping  were  examined,  both,  performances  generally  viewed 
as  representative  of  "bad"  or  "deteriorating  attitudes"  yet  in  mosu  other  ways 
highly  contrastive.  V'the  very  nature  of  their  differences,  indeed,  they  provide 
a  complementary  view. 

Consider  some  of  the  contrasts  of  the  two  events.     Sulking  is  performed,  by 
both  sexes,  though  there  is  some  variation  in  the  style  'of  performance  according 
to  sex.     Steps,  on  the  othei  hand,  are  performed, only  by  girls.    Though  on  occasion 
boys  will  chant  or  do  some  of '-the  movements,  it        uRuallv  done  Ratirically  to 
tease  the  girls.     Boys  do  sometimes  participate  by  coming  up  close  to  one  of  the 
perfor-mers  as  if  to  dance,  but  the  girls  get  angfy  and  chase  them  away,  telling 
them  they  are  being  fresh. 

Another  contrast  is  that  while  sulking  is  clearly  an  individual  device,  step- 
ping is  a  cohesive  group  "behavior.     Though  on  occasion  one  might  come  upon  a  situa- 
tion where  a  group  of  students  simultaneously  were  expressing  the  same  sulking  body 
idiom  and  facial  expression,  it  would  not  be  a  cooperative  endeavor,  but  a  coinci- 
dence of  corresponding  emotions.      For  example,  two  children  were  observed  sulking 
through  their  lunch  period,   (Section  .11^,  Excerpt  E)^but  clearly  they  were  not  sulk- 
ing together^    The  two  were  sulking  individually  and  simultaneously.     In  the*  same 
way  a  child  might  practice  "Mississippi"  alone  or  chant  to  herself  quietly  as  she 
sits  working  at  her  desk,  but  this  is  not  what  doing  steps  is  about.     Doing  steps 
is  a  group  event. 

Another  contrast  is  that  sulking  is  primarily  silent  and  stepping  verbal  and 
musical.  Though  in  both  cases  body  gestures  are  important,  the  verbal  channel  is 
central  in  the  stepping  chants. 

The  audience  in  each  event  is  quite  different  also.     Sulking  is  performed 
mainly  to  an  individual  authority  figure.     The  individua''  sulker  is  subordinate 
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in  stat-us  to  the  receiver  oi  rhe  display.    Though  the  display,  which\is*  of  ten  used 
as  a  face-saving  device,  U  certainly  meant  to  be  seen  by  onlopking  peers,  the  pri- 
mary audience  is  the  adult  in  control.     To  the  contrary,  steps  are  performed  and 
publically  broadcast  to  a  wide  and  non-specific  audience  including  all"  age6v>^st  atu-. 
ses,  and  the  like.  •         ,  / 

The  settings  for  the  different  events  reflect  the  nature  of  the  two  kinds  of 
audiences.     Sulking  appears  in. settings  where  an  authority  ligure  is  in  control  and 
usually  in  direct  conflict  with  the  performer.     Classrooms,  hallways,  lunchrooms 
and  the  like  are  predictable  Settings  for  this  kind  of  display.     Further,  the  behavior 
;^111  appear  more  in  classes  which  have  not  ''weeded  out  bad  attitudes".     In  settings 
where  propriety  has  been  selected  for,  such  as  in  the  Academics  Plus  classes,  few 
if  any  sulking  events  will  be  observed.     Certain  agreed  upon  expectations  of  atti- 
tude and  behavfo^:  in  th^  Academics  Plus  classes  have  changed  the  classroom  context 
in  a  way  that  makes  sulking  no  longer  adaptive.     Stepping  pcx:urs  in  most  of  the 
settings  where  sulking  does  not.     It  will  be  performed^nn  setting  where  little  or 
no/ authority  will  be  in  control,  e.g.,  playgrounds,  streets,  driveways,  front  steps 
and  (before  the  ban)  schoolyards. 

Another  contrastiye  aspect  of  the  t^o  events  is  the  'key  in  which  they  are  per- 
formed.    Sulking  is  generally  displayed  in  an  angry  dissatisfied  key.     Steppiir^,  on 
the  other  hand  is  generally  a  happy,  and  rather  ebulient" event.     Sulking  withholds 
while  stepping  bursts  forth.     Certainly,  as  several  examples  in  the  discussion 
above  (Section  3)  demonstrate,  a  sulk  does  not  require  its  performer  to  actually 
be  in  an  angry  emotional  state.     Sulking  conveys'  anger  or  dissatisfaction  and  can 
therefore  be  used  as  a  communicative  device  for  a  variety  of  functions.     In  the 
sam^  way  son>eone  '*doin  steps"  might  not  be  feeling  happy,  but  the  performance 
nonetheless  is  done  in  a  happy  key.  ^ 

A  final  contrast  should  be  considered.     In, the  case  of  sulking,  the  individuals 
are  held  responsible  and  accountable  for  their  actions.    The  individual  who  sulks 
has  various  other  negative  characteristics  attributed  to  him  or  her  as  a  result. 
In  fact,  the  act  of  .sulking  itself  is  rarely  if  ever  m^ntrloncd,  (only  by  teacher^ 
who  had  read    my  preliminary  findings).     It  is  almost  never  consciously  a  part  of 
the  assessment  of  a  student *s  attitude.    A  strong  contrast  is  offered  in  the  case 
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of  stepping.  5iere  the  dance  itself  becomes  the  targ<5t  of  cri^tic^sm,  §nd  not  the 
indiyiduaV  perfa^ers.     All  the  girls  participate.   .All  th/^irls  can't  be  bad. 

Though  ttiere  Is  variety  in  the  performance  and  use  of  bo't^i  communica?tive 
events,  •their  primary  contrasts  can  generally  be  summarized  in  two  columns: 


oUL Kin^ 

S  teoDinc 

Performer 

Ind^ividual 

Group 

,  Channel 

Nonverbal 

Oral  (chant)  and  Nonverbal 

• 

Receiver 

Specific  authority 

Diverse  non-specific  audience' 

Setting 

Official  space,  inside 

Public  space ,  outside 

Key 

Appears  angry 

Appears  happy 

• 

Focus  of 
criticism 

Performer 

Genre 

Norm  of 
Interaction 

Interactional  response 

Self-initiated  performance 

• 

• 

Together  the  two 

events  provide  a  range  of 

settings  and  particinants  that 

cover  almost  every  aspect  of  the  coinmunit>^^.     Let  us  turn  Our  attention  now  to  aspects 
of  the  two  events  that  can  be  seen  as  similar.    There  are  only  a  few  and  they  are 
suggestive  of  some  of  the  broader  concerns  of  the  study. 

The  most  obvious  similarity  between  sulking  and  stepping  were  that  they  are 
age-re-lated.     Though  sulking  and  stepping  are  not  performed  exclusively  by  the 
iijtermediatc  grade  (4  -  6)  students,  they  are  significantly  more  prominent  in  those' 
grades.     This  is  of  particular  interest  because  of  the  concern  with  literacy  drop- 
off rate^.     Both  events  shed  some  light  on  this  topic.     Sulking  is  not  seen  as  coopera- 
tive or  proper  ind ' therefore  can  keep- many  children  out  of  the  Academics  Plus  classes 
where  the  potential  for  success  in  literacy  is  maximized.    As  an  enactment  of  atti- 
tude, sulking  eiierges  more  prominently  at  the  4  -  6th  grade.     Further,  it  is  related 
to  tracking  and  therefore  indirectxy  to  literacy.    Ona  might  consider  t'.o  tracking 
procedure  as  an  invitatloh  to  literacy.     Sulking  is  not  consciously  but  quite 
effectively  selected  out  in  the  process  of  choosing  those  who  are  invited  into  lit- 
eracy. 
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Stepping,  though  also  age  relatea  to  this  literacy  drop-off  period,  has  no 
effects  on  tracking.     Stepping  does,  however,  provide  us  with  an  interesting  body 
of  data  about  a  set  of  lAteracy-related  competencies  that  these  children  clearly  ^ 
display.     As  describe-^  earlier,  the  skills  do  not  count,  however,  because  they  are 

adorned  defiantly  with  Inappropriate  deme.anor.. 

J* 

Both  sulking  ard  stepping  illustrate  the  iirportance  of  concerns  with*  polite- 
ness and  issues  of  deference  and  demeanor.     Botti  are  interpreted  with  regard' to 
"attitude".    The  question  of  language,  affect,  and  the^^splay  of  emotions  and 
attitudes  are  a  prominent  aspfect  of  schools  and  therefore  a  major  concern  in  the 
acquisit^ion  of  literacy. 

Another  similairty  between  the  two  events  has  to  do  with  the  way  they  are 
treated.     As  mentioned  elsewhere  irr  this  report     (Watkins),  fhough  the^entire  Short- 
ridge  student  population  is  Black,  the  faculty^  is  both  Black  and  White  (50%/50%). 
The  data  suggest  that  ther^  are  in  genera??  commonly  held  views  abr  it  these  two 
events  that  are  slightly  different  for  mo^t  Blacks  and  Whites.     The  data  consists 
of  views  directly  expressed^abou.   sulking  and  stepping,  observations  of  the  ways 
in  which  Black  and  White  teachers  behaved  in  response  to  these  behaviors,  and 
finally  comments  made  by  the  faculty  about  the  differences  they  themselves  were 
conscious  of  concerning  the  way  White  teachers  and  Black  teachers  responded.  In 
^enerSiL,  it  was  felt  that  White  teachers  tended  to  be  more  "lenient"  and  "permis- 
sive"^' where  both  types  of  communication  vf^re  concerned. 

A  Black  teacher  was  more  likely  to  discipline  a  dramatic  sulking  display, 
sending  'the  child  to  the  office,  calling  the  parent,  or  in  some  way  immediately 
chastizing  the  student.     A  White  teacher  might  be  more  likely  to  ,ask  a  child  to 
verbalize  his  or  her  feelings  as  well  as  directly  refer  to  the  feelings  the  display 
seemed  Co  com^nunicate  (e.g.,  I  can  s^e  you're  feeling  angry).     In  general.  Whites 
were  seen  as  less  likely  to  discipline  these  "*.. riper  tantruras."^ 

In  the  case  of  stepping  and  performing  "Mississippi"  the  same  general  view 
existed. ^   Black  teachers  in  general  were  less  likely  to  permit.^erf ormances  of  the 
dame'  and  stop  them  immediately.     White  teachers  tended  to  be  more  am-bi^uous  about 
the  behavior,  and  less  likely  to  stop  it  when  it  first  appeared  in  the  sprinj^> 
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In  both  cases  sulking  and  stepping  seem  to  be  seen  as  "cultural"  variations 
of  expression  and  communication.     Sulking"  it   the  highly  stylize^  way  it  is  performed 
by  many  of  the  students,  can  easily  be  seen  as  a  part  of  a  stereotypic ^communicative 
style  of  Blacks.    Much  the  way  a  Jewish'  or  Italian  gestural  style  might  be  character- 
ized, so  too  this  behavior  might  be  interpretted  as  a  Black  gestural  performance. 
Similarly  "doin  steps"  is^something  that  Blac^'  kids  do.    Also  the  musical  chants 
and  movements  have  been  referred  to  by  several  white  teachers  as  "ethnic-type  dances", 
reminiscent  of  "African  music",  "similar  to  the  Arthur  Hall  dancers",  etc. 

One  te^^cher  suggested  that  White  teachers  might  be  more  tolerant  of  such  behav- 
iors as  sulking  and  stepping  because  they  are  "intimidated"  by  Black  children  and 
their  parents.     The  data  suggest  another  possibility.    As  a  result  of  the  controversy 
over  the  use  of  non-stau Jard  varieties  of  English  and  in  the  recent  concern  with 
bilingual  and  mult i-culCU ral  education,  there  has  grown  an  increased  sensiti^^ity 
to  ana  awareness  of  cultural  variation  in  communication.     By  allowing  these  behaviors 
4Chite  teachers  believe  they  are  expressing  an  acceptance  of  cultural  diversity. 
Teachers  are  concerned  about  "racial  statements"  and  responsive  to  them.     One  White 
teacher  told  me  she  had  been  "too  lenient"  about  the  "Mississippi  dances."  She 
came  to  this  co'nclusion  when  she  overheard- a  Black  teacher's  comment  about  another 
White  teacher  being  completely  tolerant  of  the  dance  until  his  own  daughter  learned 
it. 

Black  teachers  and  parents  frequently  express  the  concern  that  this  permissive- 
ness and  lenience  are  signs  of  "low  standards  for"  or  "not  caring  about"  these  Black 
kids  and  whetner  they  learn  the  necessary  skills,  attitudinal  and  academic,  which 
'are  seen 'as  prerequisite  to  success."    White  teachers,  too,  express  similar  concerns 
about  "low  standards"  often  looking  to  what  the  Black  teachers  do  in  search  of  appro- 
priate models  for  reaction. 

Thus  Che  'problem  remains:    Knowing  cultural  diversity  exists,  what  do  you  do 
about  it?    On  the  one  hand  one  risks , squelching  cultural  behaviors  because  they 
seem  incompatible  with  success.    On  the  other  bond,  inappropriate  behaviors  may  go 
unchallenged  because  they  are  seen  as  cultural.' 

Observing  in  the  same  school  setting,  I  was  not  only  able  to  see  the  existence 
of  the  above  dilemna  I  was  also  able  to" observe^ a  number  of  teachers  rfho  found  ways 
to  resolve  it^  '  Teasing,  humor  and  affection  were  effective  means  used  successfully 
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by  both  Black  and  White  teachers  dealing  with  sulking  behavior.     By  using  devices 
such  as  these,'  teachers  were  most  often  able  to  stop  the  sulking  while  at  the  same 
time  indicate  its  inappropr iateness .  , 

,  Consider  .another  productive  way  one  Black  teacher  found  to  respond  to  child- 
ren's street  rhymes.     bne  developed  a  special  curriculum  (mentioned  above  in  Sec- 
tion IV)  using. street  rhymes  as  a  way  of  teaching  literacy  skill?.     As  the  rhymes 
are  used  in  the  cldssroom,  children  experience  the  richness  of  a  culturally  familiar 
language  event  while  at  the  same  time  they  learn  how  i€  may  be  transformed  into  an 
appropriate  school  behavior.    From  the  text  of  the  rhymes,  children,  learn  v-cabulary 
and  a -variety  of  word  analysis  and . comprehension  skills  similar  to  those  identified 
and  described  above  for  "Mississippi".    Additionally,  they  learn  about  what  is 
viewed  as  appropriate  language  and  social  behavior  in  school.     The  teacher  might 
"say  "Now  that's  how  you  might  say  that  when  you'-  2  out  on  the  street  jumping  rope, 
bi4t  we're  in 'school  now.    How  could  you  say  that  in  school?"    In  this  way,  students  • 
use  cultural  language  behavior  at  school  at  the  san.?  •:xme  they  learn  both  literacy 
skills  and  appropriate  "attitude"  skills.  -  - 

Summary  "  r  '  ' 

Ordinarily  one  hears  the  phrase  "che  acquisition  ef  literacy."    There  is  no 
doubt  that  literacy  is  indeed  acquired.    But  it  is  also  lii        that  'ift'  educational 
research  we  concentrate  too  heavily  on  the  question  of  acquiring' lit-eracy  xvhieh  is 
a  rather  natural  process  that  all  children  should    a  able  tQ  actiomplisfi  with  litt-1^ 
difficulty  (see,  for  example,  discussions  by  Heath  1979;  Labbv  1981).     This  discus- 
sion  has  focused  instead  on  a  little  thought  about  or  addressed  question  which 
concerns  "the  admission  to  literacy." 

In  order  to  be  seen  and  sanctioned  as  literate,  students  must  display  appro- 
priate  attitudes.     Students  thus^ain  admission  to  classroom  contexts  where  literacy 
is  made  more  easily  available.    'This  is  made  quite  (Xplicity  in  the  requirements 
for  tht  Academics  Plus  Program. 

the  trading;  of  politeness  for  ^literacy  becomes  more  problematic,  however,  in 
the  intermediate ^grades    where  age-Tulatcd  behaviors  like  suJkLng  and  stepping. 
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viewed  as  impolite  and  inappropriate,  become  more  prominent.     The  behaviors  them-  • 

selves  are  a  part  of  the  behavioral  repertoire  the  children  bring  to  school  from 

the  community.     The  'ways  in  which  those  brhaviors  are  used  and  interpretted  in  the 
context  of  school  are  of  immediate  conrcrn  to  study  language  and  literacy.       ^  ^ 

Consider  once  more  the  performance  of  "Mississippi."    The  steppers  perform  an  . 
entire  "instructional  rbutine"  which  sounds  in  many  ways  like  what  one  might  expect 
in  a  school  classroom.     Directions  are  called  to  an  individual  to  spell  a  word  - 
Mississippi,  a  difficult  word  to  spell  at  that.    Yet  there  are  several  aspects  of - 
■the  instructional  direction  that  seem  to  "break  with  expected  nortos  of  speech  and 
•politeness  and  with  predicatable  co-occurrence  rules. 

First,  instead  of  a  single  teacher's  voice,  the  entire  group  of  stopper s- chant 
the  request  in  loud  chorus.    This  reverses  a  stereotypic  model  of  an  individual 
teacher  request  followed  by  an  entire  class's  choral  response.     The  request  itself 
has  marked  characteristics  that  counter  expectations  of  what  a  classroom  teacher 
woulc'  say. 

•    "Hey,  ' (name)  .     Spell  Mississippi.     S,pell  » 
Mississippi,  right  nowl" 

The  request  s:.unds  more  like  a  challenge  or  a  dar.e.     Consider  some  of  the  linguistic 
markers  that  run  counter  to  expectations  of  co-0£j:u£rence  rules.     The  use  of  the 
word  "Hey"  is  informal,  usually    considered  inappropriate  for-school,  and  has  a. 
slightly  threatening  quality  -  as  if  one  is  being  "called  out"-  yatHer  than  "called 
on.'^    Further,  there  is  an  impatient  ton^  to  the  demand  as  a  result  of  the  quick 
repetition  "Spell  Mississippi"  and  the  conclusion  "right  now."    It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  teachers  tend  to  use  politenjess  icrms  frequently  to  modify  the  power  and 
control  they  have,  thus  softening  acts  of  instruction  that  might  De  interpretted 
as  face-threatening  to  students  (see  Cazuen,  1979).     The  teacher  request  in  "Mis- 
sis: -ppi"  seems  to  do  exactly  the  opposite.     Politeness  forms  are  absent  and  the" 
face-threatening  nature  is  intensified  even  though  the  tone  is  not  an  angry  one. 

The  stepper  who  is  called  on  to  perform  the  spelling  task  usually  utters  a 
quick  phrase  as  she  jumps  forward  out  of  the  line  to  begih  her  routine.     The  most 
frequently  used  phrases  w^re  "Cinune  room"  and  "No  sweat."    Both  utterances  indicaire  , 
the  stepper's  willingness*  to  take  on  the  dare  and  the  stepper*s  confidence  that  * 
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the  performance,  is  fully  within  the  rang£  of  her  competencies.     Thus  tie  instructionafl 
routine  ^ets  up  an  aggressive  teacher  cotoand,  delivered  almost  as  a  dare  and  a 
student  stepper  who' -takes  on  the  challen^a  with  a  swagger  and  obvi9us  confidence 
about  her  spelling  prowess.    The  final  break  from  expectation  is  that  th^  spelling 
itself  is  adorned  in  sexually  suggestive^^^nce  movements  ^t  clearly  mark  it  as 

inaopropriate  for  school.  ^  •  -  * 

/  '  '.  ^  , 

A  spelling  exercise,  ordinarily  practiced  in  the  classrooiji' 1^  transformed 

through  play  with  a  markeid  shift  ill  ownership.     By  refraining  the  instructional 

excfl^nge  with  both  linguistic  and  paralinguistic  markers  the  performance  of  this 

speech  evetit  ^becomes  personalized,  owned  and  bounded  within  the  dotnain^of  the  peer 

^roup.     The  literacy-related  behaviors'*  are  recontextualized  «  taken  f  rora  ^ the  school '  s 

model  of  literacy  instruction  arid  made  a  part  of  the  children's  own  world.  Thus 

by' using. sexual  overtones  and,  other  markers  of  ownership,  interpretive > frames' are 

created  that  signal  to  onlookers  that  this  particular  performance . of  literacy^ 

related  behaviors  does  not  belong  to  or  count  for  school. 
'  •         ^  - 

It  has  been  pointed. 6ut  (in  Sectioh  IV)  that  the  performers  are  not  always 
very  aware  of  "Mississippi"  as  a  literacy-related  event.    They  are  merely  perform- 
ing a  play  routin;.    But  evidence  -that  the  genre  is  generative  and  that  the  children 
l  ave  the  skills,  is  demonstrated  in  the  exa'mple  ot .  the  creation  of  a  new  rhyme  and 
dance  for  the  school  name.    Thug  the  message  conveyed  through  "Mississippi"  can  - 
seem  a  poignant  one.     It  is  not  merely  defiant  -  it  can  easily  be  seen  as^f^ce- 
-.saving.    At  the  end  of  the  performance  when  everyone  has  individually  performed,  the 
chorus  chant..  "Itey.  Steppers,  Spell  Missis: ippi •   ,Spell  Mississippi,  right  npwl" 
The  entire  group  then  does  the  spelling  performance  in  a  striking  flourish,  declar- 
ing for'all  to^see.  their .excellence  as  spellers,  as  dancers,  and  as  kids. 

In  this  respect,  one  final  similarity  between  sulking  and  stepping  can  be 
suggested.     Both  behaviors  not  only  break  with  expectations  of  appropriate  deference 
and  4emeanor.  but  they  can  be  viewed  as  ways  of  saving  face  and  maintaining  dignity 
■     through  collective  (Mississippi)  or  individual  (sulking)  autonomy  when  confronted 
with  the  control  and  authority  at  school.  , 

Wh^n  some  of  the3e  findings  were  shared  with  teachers  who  were  involved  in 
the  research,  one  teacher  expressed  a  concern  that  with  too  much  emphasis  on  pro- 
priety there  was  a  possibility  that  students  would  not  be^encournged  to  become  th. 
critical- thinkers  and  outspoken  citizens  we  wished  them  to  be.     On  a  different 


occasion,  the  same  concern  was  expressed  by  a  father  who  was  not  involved  in  the 
study.    On  the  day  parents  visited  the  classrooms,  he  asked  one  teacher  whether 
some  of  .the  conformity  to  school  notions  of  what's  proper  and, right  left  enough 
room  for  Che  individual. 

The  research  reminds  us  of  the  delicate  balance  between  demands  for  styd^nt 
propriety  and  demands  for  literacy  and  academic  performance."   By  examining  such 
'behaviors  as  sulking  and  stepping,  we  learn  more  about  what  kids  are  doing  and 
why.     Sulking  is  rarely  cotisciciusly' noted  aS  a  separate  behavior  to  look  at  or 
understand  yet  it  can  provide  insight  into  the  much-neglected  area  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  expression  of  emotions  and  the  role  it  plays  in  learning.  Hn  the 
case  of  stepping,  though  the  behavior  is  seen,  it  is  rarely  looked  at  or  listened 
to  for  any  length  of  time.    The  obvious  markers  of  inappropriateness  kept 
adults  from  examining  it  further..    Yet  to  know  the  children  we  teach  and  what 
th^y  are  capable  of  doing  and  how  they  feel  about  it,  .is  imperative  for  sensitive 
and  successful  instruction.     By  carefully  examining  what  these  steppers  do  with 
language,  we  come  to  understand  better  who  they  are  and  what  they  need. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


Christine  read  the  paragraph  about  Mr,  Jones'  farm.    When  she  had  finished 
reading  the  paragrapn  Mrs.  Hanson  asked,  'Vhat  ^do  t^iey  mean  'spread  soft  earth',  • 
Delia?"     Before  she  could  answer,  Mrs.  Hanson  snapped,  "Teddy,  are  you  paying 
attention?"    "Yeh",  was  his  response,    "What's  the  title  to  what  was  just  read?" 
asked  Mrs,  Hanson-    Teddy  did  not  reply  and'  the  lesson  continued  as  Mrs,^  Hanson 
called  on  another  pupil  to  read  aloud. 

After  having  assigned  a  reading  passage  beginning  on  page  156  and  assigning 
questions  based  on  that  reading  on  page  307,  Mrs,  Hanson  found  that  a  number  of 
the  children  were  having  difficulty  completing  the  questions.    In  going  over  the 
questions  she  asked,  "Back  in  th^  1700's  we -had  the  Constitution  for  our  laws. 
What  do  we  have  for  our  laws  now^  Chat      ?"    Charles  replied,  "You  can't  go  past 
a  red  Ught."    Mrs.  Hanson  quickly  calx  a  on  an^th^  student  almost  as  if  she 
hadn't  heard  Charles'  response. 

An  incident  like  the  above  could  be  seen  as  an  inconsequential,  foreseeable 
and  even  humorou^  turn  of  educational  events.    After  all,  even  the  beait  students 
can  misunderstand  and  the  sharpest  mind  can  wander  occasionally.    When  such  in- 
cidents become  regular  and  recurrent,  however,  1they  also  become  problematic. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  and  document  some  behaviors  of  fifth^ 
grade  students  seen  as~problematic  by  their  teacher,  and  to  relate  these  be- 
haviors  to  systematic  features  of  the  school  situation.    The  behaviors  of  these 
students  and*  those  of  their  teachers  are  n:tional  and  predictable  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  interactional  and  institutional  context  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
More  specifically,  for  some  students  the  constraints  in  tbe  organization  of 
classtoom  interaction  are    such  that  behavior  seen  lis  inappropriate  by  their 
classroom  teacher  may  be  among  t-^e  only  W4iy«  of  generating  positive  feelings 
of  self-worth, 

SettlnK  0.  ^ 

The  setting  is  a  fifth-grade  classroom  at  Shortridge  School  in  Philadel- 
phia's District  I,    Shortridge  is  attended  by  childreft  living  in  a  predomin- 
ately black  residential  area  of  r5w  homes  within  a  three  or  four  black  radius 
of  the  school.  ^ 

Tlvts  is  the  first  year  for,  a  fifth-grade  program.  In  the  past  the  school 
taught  kindergarten  tfirough  fourth-grade 'classes.  The  new  fifth-grade  program 
as  part  of  a  district-wide  effort  entitled  "Academic  Plus",  embraces  a  "Back- 
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to-Baeics"  approach.    "Back-to-Basics"  means  a  stress  on  basic  skills  such  as  - 
reading,  writing  and  math  with  homework  playing  a  large  role.    Children  are  se- 
lected for  the  program  on  the  basis  of  willingness  of  parents  to  cooperate. 
Parents  must  agree  to  sign  all  homework  and  attend  conferences  when  scheduled 
by  the  teacher.    Those  ^children  of    fifth-grade  age  who  were  not  selected  for 
one  of  the  three  Academic  Plus  classes  were  sent  tc  another  elementary  school. 

All  three  classes  are  caught  in  a  large  open  classroom  area  called  a. 
"pod"-    The  pod  is  divided  by  physical  barriers  into  four  sections,  three  of 
which  are  fifth-rgrade  classes.    The  barriers  do  not  completely  eliminate  visual 
access  to  the  dther  class  spaces  as  they  don't  extend  all  the  way  across  the 
class  space  boundaries  and  don't  reach  to  the  ceiling.    Sound  travels  freely 
•from  one  class  to  the  next. 

Each  class  consists  of  children  of  varying  ability  as  measured  by  stan- 
dardized tests.  Though  each  class  spends  much  of  the  day  together  at  appointed 
times  "cycling"  occurs.  At  such  tiifts  children  re-group  and  change  classes  ac- 
cording to  their  math  or  reading  "level",  again  measured  by  standardized  tests. 
Thus  a  child  may  have  a  different  teacher  and  different  classmates  for  reading, 
math  or  social  studies.. 

-     The  bulk  -of  the  time  that  I  spent  observing  classrooms  wps  spent  with  Mrs. 
Hanson. (pseudonym):  one  of  the  fifth-grade  teachers  and  the  group  of  children 
she  spends  most  of  her  day  with.    She  does  not  live  in  the  area  and  school  is 
a  ten  or  fifteen  minute  drive  for  her.    Mr^.  Hanson,  a  black  woman  in  her  mid- 
forties,  strikes  one  as  an  extremely  dedicated  and  hardworking  woman.  She 
^serves  on  a  number  of  committees  and  attends  various  workshops  whose  purposes 
are  to  consider  educational  issues  and  to  improve  children's  education.  She 
±»  constantly  searching  for  and  is  receptive  to  new  techniques  and  ideas  that 
she  feels  wHl  make  her  a  more  effective  teacher.    Her  participation  in  this 
project  is  further  evidence  "of  her  commitment  to  teaching  (an^  learning).  She 
is  seen  by  parents,  other  teachers  and  the  principal  as  one  «)f  the  best 
teachers  in  the  school.  '  / 

Mrs.  Hanson's  classroom  had  about  thirty-six  desks  for  thirty-four 
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students.    Desks -were  arranged  into  three  columns  running  perpendicular  to  the  ' 
blackboard.    Each  column  consisted  of  twelve  desks,  and  was  actually  two  co- 
lumns o^^>lxNlesks  each  arranged  to  face  the  other.    The  edges  of  the  desks 
touched, making  each  column  into  what  was  called  a  "table",  with    11  the  children 
facing  each  other  (see  drawing) . 
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Data 

Perhaps  the  most  important  source  of  information  was  a  series  of  "inter- 
views"  with  the  children  in  Mrs,  Hanson *s  class.    The  interviews  beg&n    as  a 
way  to  get  to  know  the  children  in  the  class  quickly  in  an  atmosphere  that 
could'-be  novel  and  fun.    With  Mrs.  Hanson's  permission,  I  took  five  or  six 
children  at  a  time  to  a  small,  unused  room  with  a  small  table,  a  few  chairs 
and  othei:  educational  artifacts  where  we  could  talk  freely  without  disrupting 
classroom  activity.    The  children  Vere  eager  and  curious  to  be  interviewed  as 
it  was  something  different  for  them  and  provided  a  break  in  the  daily  routine. 
Many  of  the  interview  sessions  were  taped,  all  with  the  children's  permission. 
The  interview  situation  was  extremely  informal  ,and  I  did  little  in<  the  way  of 
controlling  or  structuring  the  interaction.    I  would  ask  questions  and  allow 
the  children  to  ask  me  questions  on  almost  any  toi^ic.     Conversation  was  gen- 
erally spontaneous  and  easy-going.     In  addition  to  talking,  many  children  were 
anxious  to  demonstrate  their  talents  and  would  get  up  and  show  me  the  Irtest 
dance,  perform  a  tap  dance  routine  they  had  learned  or  sing  some  of  their 
favorite  spngs.  f 

Another  important  source  of  data  was  observation  made  in  Mrs.  Hanson's 
classroom  and  fn  and  around  the  school  building  (cafetaria,  gym  class,  etc.) 
In  addition  to  interviews  with  the  ohildren  and  observation  of  classroom  and 
other  interaction,  another  important  source  of  data  was  weekly  meetings  between 
Mrs.  Hanson  and  myself.    These  meetings*^  ranged  in  format  from  interview  to  (dis- 
cussion.   In  such  meetings  we  would  discuss  such  topics  as:  happenings  in  the 
classtoom  that  day,  her  and  my  perceptions  of  various  children,  issues  of 
achievement,  testing,  discipline,  School  ^oard  policies,  etc. 

After  a^  initial  round  of  interviews,  numerous  days  of  observation  and  a 
series  of  meetings  with  Mrs.  Hanson,  I  became  intrigued  with  marked  discrepant 
cies  between  the  behaviors  of  certain  boys  in  the  interview  situation  and  in 
the  class,     In*the  interview  sit^iation,  the  boys  seemed  enthusiastic,  animated, 
interested  and  curious.    In  class  these  same  boy$  (see  diagram  for  seating  lo- 
cations of  boys),  often  seemed  to  be  uninyolved  in  the  lesson,  unable  to  answer 
even  the  simplest  of  questions,  often  on  the  wrong  page  and  frequently  involved 


in  disruptive  behavior  such  as  talking  while  the  teacher  talked,  arguing  or 
passing  notes.    These  boys  were  the  focus  of  much  of  tue  commentary  and  dis- 
ciplinary tAttion  taken  by  Mr^  Hanson,    Further,  in  our  weekly  meetings  as  Mrs, 
H.inr.on  and  I  discussed  these  children  and  classroom  events,  it  became  %clear  that 
flrs-  Hansbn's  percept i-    s  oi  these  boys  dif feredymarkedly  from  mine.    She  often 
used  the  terms  "zapped  out*',  or  "tuned  out"  tn  referring  to  these  children,  I 
began  to  wonder  h^w  there  could  l?e  such  marked  discrepancies  in  behavior  and  i  ^r- 
eeption  and  decided  to  focus  the  majority  of  my  attention  on  the  boys  in  ques- 
tion and  their  relation  to  the  educational  process  and  to  try  to  understand  the 
dynamics  uf  this  behavior. 

Thus  I  continued  my  interview  program- working  predominantly    with  the  boys 
I  had  identified,  '  They  were  eager  to  continue  the  interview  program  as  it  al- 
Idwed  them  a  chance  to  get  out  of  class  and  have  some  fun  in  a  novel  environment, 
iVt  least  once  or  twice  §  week  w^^would  eat  lunch  together  and  gradually  a  rapport 
developed, 

After  school  and  on  the  weekends  i  would  drive  around  the  .neighborhood  and 
before  lon^  come  across  one  or  two  of  the  boys  I  had  been  working  with..  We  would 
talk,^  go  to  the  park  or  just  take  a  ride.     Often,  in  dropping  the  boys  off  .1 
would  mee.    -aeir  paretfts  and  get  to  know  them  as  well.    It  is  from  a  combination 
of  the  above  iaca-gatriering  processes  that  the  analysis  which  follows  is  drawn, 

II.     INAPPRWRIATE  BEHAVIOR 

Recall  the  incident  cited  at  the  opening  of  this  paper.    Ti2ddy,  one  of 

tho  boys  at  Table  1,  (see  diagram)  was  asked  if  he  ,was  paying  attention.    He  re- 
» 

plied  that  he  was  but  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  tell  the  teacher  the  title  of 
the  passage  being  read  at  the  time.    Soon  afterwards,  a  question  was  directed 
toward  Charles,  another  boy  from  Table  1,  concerning  th6  Constitution  and  the 
legal  system,    Charles  replied, '^V^u  can't  go  past  a  red  light",  a  seemingly 
ridiculous  response, 

.  After  class  I  spo\e  with  Mrs,  Hanson  about  the  "red  light"  incidery:,  and 
she  commented  as  follows  I 

'    I  didn't  think  yoy  heard  that.    Usually,  when  he  says  something 


really  zapped  out  like  that  I  try  to  go  over  it  as  quickly  as 
possible  so  th,e  other  children  won't  start  laughing  at  him,  A 
lot  of  times  He  laughs  too,  but  I  think  that's  just  a  cover-up- 

Note  thnf  ?1rs,  Hanson,  refers  to 'charies  '    behavior  as  "zapped  out".  Such 

havior  is  so  comnonplace  and  recognizable  that  it  varrants  a  special  term  in 

her  way  of  speaking  about  students.    She  also  refers  to  students  as  "tuned  out" 

As  in  the  following:  -     v      .  .  ,     >  ^ 

"People  like  Charles. or  ^arold  really  seem  to  be  tuned  out.    They  ; 
hardly  ever  know  what's  going  on ^in  class  and  half  the  time  they're 
on  the  wrong  page," 

Such  characterizations  as  "zapped  out"  or  "tuned  out''  apply  to  behavior  seen 
by  Mrs..  Hanson  as  disruptive  or  indicative  of  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  lesson 
being  taught.     Further,  such  terms  are  most  coinmonly  applied  to  the  group  of 
five  or  six  boys  who  sit  together  at  Table  1, 

In  order  to  round  out  the  picture  of  the  problematic  behavior  defined -by 
Mrs.  Hanson,  consider  the  following  illustrations  taken  from  classroom  observa- 
tion: 

M*:s,  HansoQ  asked  the  class,  'Vho's  having  trouble  with  the  questions?" 
and  asked  for  a^show  of  handSi    About  half  of  the  children  in  the 
class  piit  their  hands  up.    She  ther  commented,  "It's  interesting  to 
gee  how  those  who  didn't  understand  the  qXiestio    aren't  even  looking 
in  the  book.    Like  you  Charles,^ what  page  are  you  on?"    "Page  56", 
"Well  we're  on  307,"  '  I  got  up  a  few  moments  later  and  notfd  that 
Charles  was  actually       page  156,  the  page  on  which  the  reading  pas- 
sage for  the  question  under  discussion  was  located, 

Cfassroom  dialogue  is  often  punctuated  with  remarks  by  Mrs,  Hanson  Uke: 

"Harold,  you  may  need  this  infoi^nation  somieday,"     ^  ^  . 

or  .   '  ^ 

"Charles,  do  you  have  a  page  25?"  /    .  .  -  ^ 

"Are  you  paying  attention?    I  don't  vant  you  to  tell  me  later  that 
you  don't  understand," 

Inc! dents  like  the  abp''§  arq^  not  unique  to  Mrs.  .Hanson's  class,  but  occur 
in  other  , iassps  as  well.    The  following  field  note. relates  a  discussion  which 
,occured  between  Cheryl  and  another  flfth-^grade  ?eacher  at  lunch,  • 

Mrs.  Hanson  and  another  flftVgrade  teacher  began  discussing  vhat 
they  had  been  working  on  in  class  that  day,  .  Chellle  was  walklrg  about 
her  social-  studies  clas^.    Apparently  slie  had  been  focusing  on  current 
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events  of  the  last  decade.    She  then  proceeded  to  read  a 
paragraph  about  Christopher  Columbus  and  how  he  jiad  sailed 
the  Atlantic  and  discovered  America.    Next  the  teacher  asked 
the  class  in  what  year  the  story  she  had  just  read  occurred. 
She  ebcpressed  shock  at  hearing  one  of  her  brighter  students 
say  "1968".      Othet  students  in  the  class  volunteered  dates  be- 
tween 1968  and  1978.    She  was  amazed  at  this  and  explained  it 
by  saying  that  the  class  "wasn't  thinking". 
The  above. incidents  can  be' seen  to  be  examples^of  fifth-graders  failing  at  " 
the  most  elementary  tasks.    Mrs.  Hanson  interprets  these  in-idents  as  evidence 
of  a  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  these  children.    This  cm. be  seen  in  the 
note  reported  below,  obtained  from  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Hanson  during  which 
her  perceptions  of  the  boys  I  was  working  with  were  further  explored.  About 
Teddy,  she  states: 

,  I  think  his  size  IS  a  large  part  of  his  problem.    When  he  came  here 

his  father  didn't  want  him  to  be  here.    He  had  heard  that  (Trumbull) 
■  had  a  bad  reputation  and  felt  that  Teddy  was  too  advanced  for  the 
class.    However,  test  results  showed  he  was  three  years  behind. 
Overall  Teddy  is  operating  on  a  third-grade  level.    He  s  not  really 
bright,  and  from  classroom  discussion,  he  seems  to  be  lacking  in 
,  experience.    He  really  didn't  bring  much  to  school.    -I  would  guess 

that  he's  the  type  of  child  that  came  to  school  not  knowing  his  ad- 
dress or  phone  number  in  kindergarten. 
Mrs.  Hanson  characterized  Charles  as  follows: 

'-Charles  is  lower  in  ability 'than  Teddy  or  Roland.    He's  in  about 
,  the  same  league  as  Maurice  although  he's  a  little-  ahead  of  Maurice. 

He  tries.    I  had  to  move  Charles  away  from  Steven  and  Duke  because 
he  was  causing  conflicts.  .It  was  always  "Charles  took  my  pen  or 
'     something.    Charles  is  a  chronic  liar.    He  can  look  you  rig^t  in 

the  eye  and  lie  when  you  saw  him  do  -it.  •  ^ 

In  the  above,  Charles  is  compared  with  Maurice.    Maurice  is  being  detained 
^      '   in  grade  5  this  year  because  of  his  inability  to  do  the  work.     In  fact,  firs.  Hanson 
•    suggsted  that  Maurlce'be  tested  for  a  learning  disability.    Thus,  Mrs.  Hanson's  ds- 
.    timates  of  Charles'  abilities  are  very  low  indeed. 

Another- aspect  of  being  turned  off  to  school  involves  disruptive  behavior 
^         in  class.    Mrs.  Hansonhas  often  commented .about  "the  pen  business". 

That  same  little  group  got  ^nto  this  pen  business  again.  They're 
always  arguing  ahout  something.     I  guess  Harold's  mother  gets,  these 
pens  from  where  she  works.    Today  they  were  at  it  again  arguing 
and  making  a  lot  of  noise.     I  asked  what  it  was  all  about  and  Harold 
•  said  that  Teddy  wouldn't  give  him  his  pen  back.     I  told  him  before 

not  to  lend  out  his  pens  anymore  if  it's  going  tc  cause  this  much 
trouble.    But  if  it's  not  the  pen,  it's  something  else. 
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Mrs.  Hanson's  complaints  about  disruptive  behavior  usually  involve  arguments 
that  seem  senseless  among  the  boys.    One  day,  when  a  substitute  teacher  came 
to  class,  T  was  able  to  take  a  seat  very  near  to  the  cluster  of  boys'  desks  at 
Table  1  and  to  overhear  a  good  deal  of  the  type  of  interaction  that  would  fall 
under  "the  pen  business".  < 

The  substitute  came  in  and  posted  an  assignment  on  the  board  for  the  children 
to  work  on.     She  then  assUmed  her  seat  and  left  the  children  to  do  the  assignment 
on  their  own,  while  she  read  and  graded  papers.    The  noise  level  in  Lhe  room  was 
louder  than  would  pormally  be  tolerated  by  Mrs,  Hanson  and  the  behavior  reported 
below  would  have  certainly  drawn  her  censure. 

Teddy  was  thumbing  through  a  Sports  Illustrated  magazine.    He  came  to 
an  insert  for  subscriptions  to  tit  .maga::ine.     "Wow,  one-half  price", 
he  exclaimed.    He  pulled  out  one  of  the  subscrip*"'  >n  cards  and  gave 
it  to  Charles  and  set  out  filling  out  the  other  o  i  himself.  Charles 
was  thumbing  through  a  small  beoK  he  had.    He  was  boasting  about  all 
the  phone  numberj  he  had.    Haf.  H  was  asking  if  he  had  Debbie's 
phone  number  aw   the  numbeisof  other  girls  in  the  class.    Charles  then 
picked  up  che  subscription  r^rd  t;o  SI.    He  said  to  Harold,"  "I  got  your 
phone  number  but  vj'hat's  your  address?'*    Harold  told  him  his  address 
which  Charles  copied  onto  the  subscription  card.  /  When  Harold  saw  what 
Charles  was  doing,  he  became  outraged.     "Hey  man,  what  you  doin'?  You 
better  riot  send  that  in  or  ^'11  call  the  police."    They  argued  back' 
and  forth  until  the  teacher  interrupted 'and  told  them  to  quiet  down. 

*  At  pne  ^oint  Harold  said  to  F.c^bccca  who  sat  acroiss  and  over  from  him, 
••You  look  like  soTr^ebody  I  know  "    Rebecca  replied,  "Who?"    "You  look 
like  my  dog."    Several  boys  broke  out  laughing.    Charles  addressed 
Roland,  "Hey  coun».ry  boy."    Roland  responded,  "For  your  information, 
I  was  bom  in  the  city."    Charles  replied,  "Okay  Roland,  you  cool,  you 
- -m^riend."    He  ixtended  his  hand  to  Roland.    Roland  tefdsed  to  shake, 
s^iying,  "Get  away  from  ine,  you'll  just  keep  callin'  t.2  a  country  ^oy-''^^ 
To  this  Charles^  replied,  "Man,  I've  never  seen  a  country  boy  so  upset.  ' 
Ai;.  within  earshot  bioV?  into  laughter. 

Roland  fell  silent  and  began  doing  his  work.    Teddy  asked  him  how  to 
spell  "tomorrow",    Roland  spelled  it  for  him  and  then  said,  "Man, 
you  know  as  much  a^  a  first-grader  would  down  South."    Then  he  noticed 
that  Teddy  had  filled  out  the  Sports  Illustrated  form  incorrectly  and 
commented,  "Look  at  that,  you  got  your  address  in  the  wrong  place. "^ 
Teddy  defended  himself ,  saying,  "Man,  I  know  how  to  fill  out  an  ap- 
plication." .  '  . 
The  above  field  npte  provides  an  example  oi  the  type  of  interaction  that  occurs 
wh"en  the  children  are  at  their  seafa.    Several  times  the  teacher  \\ad  to  tell 


them  to  quiet  down  and  do  their  work.    Note  that  the  interaction  cited  has  the 
charac^-eristics  of  argumentation  that  Mrs.  Hanson  cites  as  typical  disruptive 
behavior. 

In  this  section,  -several  instances  of  student  behavior  seen  as  problematic 
by  their,  teacher  were  presented,  such  as  being  on  the  wrong  page,  giving  incor- 
rect  and  ludicrous  answers  or  no  ansv/ers  at  all,  to  relative  sinple  questions 
asked  In  class  or  bickerinp  and  other  disruptive  behavior.    The  term,  "zapped 
out"  or  "tuned  out"  was  applied  to  such'bch^ior  by  their  teacher  and  the  term 
was  seen  to  apply  predominantly  to  certain  boys  in  the  class.    Those  who  earned 
the  label  "zapped  out"  were  seen  by  their  teacher  as  limited  in  abilit>  and 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  achieve.    In  the  following  section  several  fea- 
tures of  the  classroom  environment  will  be  singled  out  and  subsequent  sections 
will  explore  the  relationship  between  such  features  .and  the  problematic  be- 
havior outlined  above.  *   i  ' 

III.  •  SOME  FEATURES  OF  THE  CLASSROOM 
,In  order  to  make  sense  of  the  behavior  in  question,  it  will  be  useful  to 
detail  some  ofL^the  regular  features  of  the  classroom,  in  which  such  behavior 
occurs.    These  include  dialect  use,  the  central  role  of  direct  questioning, 
the  use  of  "dir;cussion"  "and  the  minimal  role  of  oral  participation  in  measur- 
ing success*' 

Mack  English 

On^  of  the  most  important  kspects  of  how  an  inner-city  classroom  is  con- 
ducted is  how, what  William  Labov  calls  the  Black  English  Vernacular  (BEV) ,  is 
dealt  with.    The  use  and  Mnagemetit  of  BEV  is  important  because  of  the  social 
implications  of  its  use  or  censure,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  much  of  the  re- 
cent abundance  of  socicjlinguistic  literature.    The  prevailing  attitude  of  both 
parents  and  school  officials  is  that  BEV  use  should  be  discouraged  and  Standard 
ENGLISH  used  for  all  speech,  reading  and  writing.    Mrs.  Hanson  sees  it  as  her  * 
task  to  stamp  out  an  ir.propt:t*  and  ungrammatical  form  oi:  speech  and  she  is  "cop-» 
stantly  after  (her  expressions)  students  to  get  them  to  speak  correctly".  The 
following  excerpt  , from  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Hanson  indicates  her  attitude  « 
toward  her  students'  language  use  and  her  method  of  correction. 
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"Roland  is  really  something  else  though •  '  He'll  say  something  to 
you  and  you  can  repeat  it  back  to  him  and  ask  if  therql^  anything 
the  matter  with  whet  he  said  and  he'U  say  n/o,  it  sounds  right  to  him," 

For  Mrs.  Hanson,  use  of  BEV  is  "wrong"  and  one  offher  methods  of  correcting 

it  is  to  repeat  the  incorrect  usage  back  to  the  ^tudent.    The  following  field 

note  is  from  the  beginning  of  a  review  session  for  the  Califprnia  Achievement 

Test  and  shows  how  the  teacher  treats  the  children's  speech  in  per  lessons  and 

her  view  of  the  source  of  the  problem. 

'^This  is  an  area  that  we  really  need  heir)  in.  Word  Usage',    We  get 
so  used  to  hearing  bad  English  at  home  chat  it  starts  to  sound 
right  to  us. ..Let's  see  if  we  can^ f ind  the  mistake  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  Carla?" 

For  Mrs.  Hanson,  the  way  children  talk  is  "bad  English"  that  is  wrong  but 
"sounds  right"  because  it  is  so  often  fesed  in  the  home.    This  ppint  is  further 
'buttressed  in  a  note  collected  during  a  lanchtime  discussion  with  another  fifth- 
grade  teacher. 

She,   (the  ot.ier  teacher)  also  commented  on  the  problems  that  her 
students  were  having  in  ^composition .     She  said  that  the  children, 
"can't  write  sentences*'  and  that  they  are"ungrammatical".    She  -^^r 
gave  the  following  examples  as  typical  errors.     I  seen  him  today, 
or  by  an  accident.    The  teacHer  also  stated  that!  many  times  when 
a  child  would  make  such  a  mistake  ,in  speaking*  she  would  repeatedly 
say,  "What?"    and  that  often  it  would  be  a  while  before  the  student 
would  realize  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  speaking.    Both  teachers 
expressed  frustration  at  the  situation  since  the  children  would  talk 
this  way^at  home  and  their 'parents  would  speak  this  way  as  wtll, 
making  it  difficult  to  teach  the  children  to  speak  "correctly". 

It  should  be  clear  frojn  the  above  that  teachers  see  the  language  that  children 

characteristically  use  as  "incorrect",  "ungrammatical"  and  "bad  English".  Fur- 

CheY,  these  attitudes  ^n  the  part  of  teachers  are. communicated  to  the  children 

in  the  classroom  through  language  lessons  and  on-the-spot  correction.  Teachers 

experience  frustration  at  the  persistence  6f  the  dialect  in  spite  of  all  of 

their  efforts  to  the  contrary.    They  attribute  this  persistence  to  the  fact  that 

such  incorrect  and  ungrammatical  speech  is  routinely  <ised  for  major  portions  of 

the  student's  life  over  which  the  teacher  has  no  conti^ol.    Black  English  is  thus 

a  srigmatized  speech  form  that  is  con^taptlv  rejected  and  corrected  by  the  class 

room  teacher  as  being  inappropriate. 
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Classroom  Interaction  and  Direct  Questioning 

Another  important  aspect  of  classroom  interaction  is  how  talk  is  managed 
in  the  classroom.  In  general,  most  talk  by  the  children  is  initiated  by  the 
teacher  and  is  usually  in  response  to  a  direct  question  by  the  teacher.  The 
field  note  below  illustrates  a  typical  didartic  encounter. 

Mrs.  Hanson:      Let's  review  what  haiku*  is.    VHiat  is  it? 
The  first  line  h§s.... 

I  don't  want  to  know  what  ic's  made  up  of,  I 
want  to  know  what  it  is. 
Haiku  is  Japanese  poety. 

Good.     Now  I  want  to  know  something  about  it 
that  makes  It!  different.  ^ 
It's  broken  up  into  syllables. 
What  do  the^Japanese  usually  write  abouc?  ^ 
Nature. 

What  in  nature? 
Trees. 
What  else?  - 
Birds. 

Though  not  all  that  occurs  in  the  classroom  is  structured  like  the  above,  the  , 
vast  majority  of  what  is  taught  employs  the  question-and-answer  method. 

Further,  Mrs*  Hanson  generally  allows  only  one  person  to  -^peak  at  a  time. 
Other  children  are  forbidden  to  answer  when  a  certain  child  has  been  called  on. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  child  not  to  know  an  answer  when  he  has  been  called 
on.     In  such  instances,  other  children  are  often  eager  to  answer,  waving  their 
.hands  wildly,  wanting  to  be  recognized.     In  many  such  instances,  a  child  or 
many  children  wilL^all'out  an  answer*    Usually  such  outbursts  are  met  with 
statements  such  as,  "Nobody  talk,  let  him  think,"  or  "Nobody  help  her,  let  her 
say  it".     In  general  then,  the  classroom  environment  can  be  seen  as  a  place 
where  direct  and  specific  questions  are  asked  by  the  teacher  and  answered  by 
the  student  who  has  been  called  on. 


Student: 
Mrs.  Hansoh: 

Student: 
Mrs.  Hanson: 

Student: 
Mrs.  Hanson; 
Student: 
Mrs.  Hanson: 
Student: 
Mrs.  Hanson: 
Student: 


The  Use  of  "Discussion" 

Very  tlosely  related  to  the  role  of  questions  and  the  control  of  talk  in 
the  classroom  is  the  use  of  discussion.     For  Mrs,  Hanson,  the  word  "discussion" 
seems  to  refer  to  a  process  not  substantially  different  from  the' question- 
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answer  format  reported  above.    Further,  "discussion"  is  seen  as  a  way  of 

gauging  student  involvement  in  the  lesson.    These  views  are  indicated  in  the 

following  statement  by  Mrs.  Hanson. 

"I  use  a  lot  of  discussion  to  try  to  get  kids  involved.    When  I 
see  the  kids  start  to  turn  off,  I'll  ask  question  to  try  to  get 
them  involved." 

We  can  gain  further  insight  into  the  role  of  discussion  from  what  followa. 

I  reported  to  Mrs.  Hanson  the  following  excerpt  from  a  taped  conversation  with 

five  boys  during  lunchtime.  One  of  the  boys  was  talking  about  President  Carter 

and  Frank  Rizzo  and  how  they  weren't  doing  anything  for  the  people. 

Harold:      They  picked  the  President,  Jimmy  Carter 

He  supposed  to  be  helpin'  us  and  all  that. 
He  ain't  doin'  nothin' 

I  don't  even  think  why  they  picked  him  for  um  President, 
and  um. 

Mayor  Rizzo,  Mayor  Rizzo, 
He  ain't  doin'  nothin' 

He  ain*t  doin'  nothin'  but  tryin'  to  bt  against  the 

blacks  and  the  whites. 
He  tryin*  to  be  against  everybody. 

Duke:         No  Harold 

Harold:      I  think  the  best  President  was  oh  um  wait  a  minute 
Abiaham  Lincoln  a  id  um.  President  Ford. 

Jeffrey:    Not  because,  not  because  he  freed  the  slaves,  that 
don't  mean  he's  the  best  one 

Duke:         Abraham  Lincoln  he  was  earnest  though,  he  was 
always  earnest,  *  .  ^ 

He  never  held  anything  back  from  his  country  if 
he  wanted  to  let  them  know. 

All  he  did  was  call  the  meetin'  and  the  next  day  he 
made  his  announcement. 

He  never  held  nothin'  back  from  the  country* 

Steven:      He  never  told  a  lie  like  President  Carter  say. 
Well,  not  gonna  raise  no  taxes  and  all~a-that 
People  gonna  be  able  to  get  jobs  and  people 
still  havin'  trouble  g^ttin'  jobs. 

Jeffrey:    When  they  campaign  they  always  tell  you  stuff  that 
they  gonna* do  for  re-election. 
I  heard  that  some  people  say  alright  you're  gonna 
get  a  job  and  we  ain't  gonna  no  more  tax  or  nothing, 
then  when  they  get  elected,  they  ^t  all  the  high  tax 
on  y'know. 

Milton:      Hold  it,  we  had  to  give  Carter  a  chance  fiecafuse  we 

didn't  kr     what  he  was  gonna  do  when  he  got  to  office. 
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Duke:      We  felt  sorry  for  him  when  we  voted  for  him.    I  did 
anyway  because  he  looked  all  sad  when  be  was  sit tin' 
up  there  in  the  stands  and  Gerald  Ford  was  all  happy 
and  I  said 

Well,  let^s  give  this  man  a  chance  to  see  what  he  can  do. 

Upon  reading  over  the  above  transcript,  I  realize  that  it  disguiges  the 
true  character  of  the  above  interaction.    The  discussion  was  a  highly  animated 
one  and  between  statements  there  was  a  great  deal  of  jockeying  for  the  floor 
wi^h, several  boys  trying  to  talk  at  once.    However,  once  someone  had  established 
his  turn,  the  furor  died  down  until  the  end  of  his  statement ♦ 

When  I  read  the  above  to  Mrs*  'lanson,  her  response  was: 

"There's  really  not  that  much  of  a  chance  for  that  kind  of 
talking  in  class..  It's  mostly  responding  to  direct  questions 
that  L  ask." 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  Mrs.  Hanson  recognizes  the  limited  rol6  that 
discussion  in  which  children  determine  the  topic  and  turn-taking  rules  plays 
in  her  classroom.     Che  major  way  of  discussjig  a  topic  involves  questions  ad- 
dressed by  the  teacher  to  one  child  on  a  topic  of  the  teacher's  choice.  This 
type  of  discussion  also  plays  a  large  part  in  assessing  children's  involvement 
in  the  lesson.     (It  is  assumed  that  if  a  child  answers  a  question,  he  is  in- 
volved and  if  he  doesn't,  he  is  .not  involved  in  the  lesson.) 

» 

Success  Through  Written  Work 

One  final,' but  very  important,  area  of  classroom  operation  and  structure 
should  be  noticed.    How  is  it  that  success  or  failure  in  t^e  classroom  is  re- 
gistered and  evaluated?    The  major  means  of  achieving  success  or  failure  in 
school  is  through  written  work^^  Standardized  tests  such  as  the  Lippincott 
series  or  the  Criterion  Referenced ^Test  art  Used  to  determine  one's  "track" 
or  "level"  in  math  and  reading.    Also,  marks  are  glwen  on  the  quality  pf  one's 
day-to-day  written  work.    Homework,  which  is  always  written,  is  a  major  factor 
in  success  at  school.    I  once  asked  Mrs.  Hanson  how  she  goes  about  grading  her 
children.    She  replied,  "Usually  it's  twenty  questions,  five  points  each  ques- 
tion."   Also,  she  stated  that  each  child  must  make  minimum  progress  on  reading 
and  math  testing  to  be  promoted.    I  then  asked  her  if  class  participation  en- 
tered into  the  grading  system.    Sne  stated  that  "it's  taken  into  account 
mentally.    If  a  child  is  between  grades  or  something  and  they  particpatc    a  lot 
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in  class,  I'll  give  them  the  higher  grade 

Thus,  those  who  are  successful  in  school  are  those  who  are  best  able  to 
perform  at  the  day-to-day  written  tasks  and  on  the  standardized  tests  with 
classroom  participation  having  only, minimal  Impoct  on  one's  success  in  school. 
Further »  any  classroom  participation  by  the  student  must  take  place  in  a  system 
where  the  teachef  controls  the  topic  an<3  asks  direct  questions.    Such  participa- 
tion is  used  by  the  teacher  as  a  means  of  assessing  and  increasing  involvement 
in  the  lesson.    Finally,  all  classroom  interaction  takes  place  in  ^n  environment 
where  the  way  one  normally  speaks  is  seen  as  ungr*^mmatical  and  incorrect"I\  The 
importance  and  relevance  of  the  above  observations  will  become  clear  as. the 
focus  of  the  paper  shifts  in  the  following  sections,  ' 

IV,    THE.  SOCIAL  WORLD  OF  THE  BOYS 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  boys  and  their  orientation  to  their  social  world, 
especially  how  they  see  school  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  their  environment. 
One  may  wonder  at  the  opposition  between  the  rest  of  the  environment  and 
school.    The  distinction  was  suggested  by  the  boys  themselves  and  is  revealed 
In  the  following  tape  recording. of  one  of  my  first  encounters  with  theni, 
41,  Teddy:      5ee  that's  the  ghetto  man, 
Jim:         Is  that  the -ghetto?  * 
All:  Yeh, 

Teddy:      You  know  the  ghettQ  Williair.,  you  don't  even  know  what 
the  ghetto  is. 

Jim:  You  know  what  the  ghetto  is,  huh? 

AU:  Yeh, 

"      ,  Charles:  A  whole  .lotta  niggers  that  don't  take  care  a  notthin 

Jim:  Is  that  what  the  ghetto  is? 

Charles:  Yeh,  throw  trash  all  around  the  place, 

Jim:  Is  that  what  the  ghetto '^s,  is  that  what  this  is  here? 

All:  No  man,  we  ain't  no  ghetto 

Teddy:  Thia  ain't  the  ghetto  here. 


'^etto? 
school, 

Charles:  A  whole  lotta  big  boys 
Maurice;   Big  nuts 

Throw  bottles  all  around  in  the  schoolyard 

You  said  niggers  ,  ^ 

Yeh 

Is  that  what  you  call  'em? 
Maurice:  No,  I  wouldn't  say  it.    They  knock  you  out. 
Teddy:      No  man,  you  be  walkin'  down  the  street  (w^lks  around 
the  joom)  FWAM! 

above  excerpt  illustrates  two  points.    First,  the  n;Jn-school  environ- 
ment  tlat  children  live  in  Is  seen  by  them  as  hostile,  dar^gerous  and  vlblent- 
Secoij/ly,  school  is  viewed  as  a  separate  entity  from  the  rest  of  their  environ- 
ment, the  ghetto,  as  if  the  ghetto  ends-  at  the  entrance  to  the  schoo^.  The 
former  point  will  be  dealt  with  presently.'    The  latter  point  will  explored 
in  the  following  section. 
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Non-School  Environment 

As  indicated  in  the  opealng  field  note,  one  of  the  sources  of  environmental 
threat  comes  from  other  neighborhood  boys.  Often  such  fights  center  around  th^ 
block  and  invasion  of  territory.  Consider  the  following  story  which  occured  in 
the  course  of  a  discussion  on  gangs. 

"Around  my  neighborhood  don't  nobody  mess  with  me  because  you  know 
I  got  a  lot  of  boys  and  stuff  live  on  my  block. 
'     Like  one  time  around  the  corner  from  us  the  Haslins  and  them  from 
down  tbe  street,  they  ganged  on  me  when  I  was  goin  .to  the  mailbox 
,  for  my  mom  and  they  ganged  on  me. 
*A11  the  big  boy&  and  stuff  and  thev  beat  me  up  and  then  I  went  on 
my  block' when  the  boys'was  playin*  bftftkeiball 

and  I  went  and  got  them*  .  4  ^ 

Then  they  came  back  and  started  beatin'  up  them  knd  it  turned  into 

a  big  fight 

aod  then"  it  , settled  down  for  a  while, 
and  , then  they  tried  to 'gang  on  me  again. 
This  time  I  didn't  have  to  get  nobody. 
It  was  Just  them  and  myself. 

Before  looking  at  the  implications  of  the  above  story,  it  should  be  realized 
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that  the  issue  Is  not  whether  the  events  recounted  actually  occurred,  but  to 
ascertain  the  concerns,  and  ways  of  talking  about  the  world  that  can  be  dis- 
tilled from  such  accounts.    This  story  exemplifies,  many  of  the  themes  or  con- 
cerns voiced  frequenrly  by  these  boys.    First,  boys  from  the  neighborhood  or 
nearby  blocks  are  liable  to  gang  up  on  a  boy  fi^om  a  different  area.    Thus,  one 
must  be  capable  of  defending  oneself  should  s^ch  a  contingency  arise.  The 
teller  represents  himself  as  capable  of  so  doing  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this 
reason  that  the  story  was  told.    Alsr>»  th^  story  points  out  that  one  must  have 
frlerids  or  allies  one  can  turn  to  in  tim^s  of  trouble. 

Neighborhood  boys  are  not  the  only/ threats.    Numerous  accounts  are  told 
concerning  atta^^ks  on  them  by  whites/    One  such  account  follows: 

Charles:         We  went  up  on  Woodland  Avenue,  me,  my  cousin  and 

my  folk's  ffiend  these  these  two  white  boys  on  bikes, 
^  they  said  hey  man,  let^s  get  'em  and  then  they  st^rt... 

Jim:  They  said  it  to  you? 

Charles:  Naw,  one  of  the  boys  said  it  to  the  other  boy. 

Jim:  And  they  were  gonna  get  you? 

Charles:         Naw  they  were  gonna  beat  all  of  us  up  and  then  they 
rode  past  and  they  hit  my  friend  and  then  they  toote 
o-.ie  of  the  boys,  took  off  his  belt  and  the  other  one 
hid  a  um  plastic  bat  and  then  we  started  to  run 
we  didn't,  we  picked  up  a  rock  and  stuff  and  then  we 
started  runnin'  when  we  picked  it  up 
«  "  and  then  they  caught  my  cousin  and  then  they  hit  him 

in  the  head  with    buckle  belt  and  with  the  bat  and  . 
then  they  ran 
and  then  we  got  home. 

;    Thi^  story  is  one  of  many  telling  of  threats  and  violence  perpetrated  or* 

these  buys  byi^hites.    The  theme  of  this  story,  and  many  others  like  it,  is  that 

of  endurance  in  the  face  of  adverse  circumstances.    Also,  it  should  be  noted 

that  the  tellc^r  of  this  narrative  is  the  same  boy  who  answered  the  question  con- 

cernlng  the  laws  of  our  country  with  the  reply,  "You  can't  go  past  a  red  light." 

He  is  viewed  l)y  the  teacher  as  one  of  the  more  "zapped  out"  and  disruptive 

children  in  the  class. 

Sych  stories  as  presented  above  have  at  least  some  bas*is  in  fact,  at  least 

to  the  extent  that  one  can  trust  the  newspapers.    Stories  like  the  following 
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appear  regularly  in  the  Philadelphia  Tribune,  a  local  newspaper  chiefly  re- 
porting news  of  the  black  conmunlty; 

Marvin  Moore,  11  years  oj^  and  a  sixth-grader  at  the  Tllden  Jr, 
High  School,  66th  an^JBliiwood  Avenue  In  Southwest  Philadelphia, 
was  on  his  w^-tiT^chool  early  Friday  morning  when  he  and  several 
other  schoolmate^' were  Jumped  by  a' gang  of  white  youths-    The  other^ 
children  ran  and  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  older  boys,  but  young  * 
Moor^  could  not,    ffe  was  caught  by  the  neighborhood  toughs  and 
beaten  about  the  head  with  a  milk  cr^te.    Rushed  to  Children's 
Hospital  Friday  morning,  he  underwent  surgery  for  possible  brain 
damage . 

The  hostility  of  the  environment  reveals' itself  in  children's  dreams  as  ^ 
reported  by  Teddy: 

"I  had  a  nightmare  that 
like  I  was  \m  in  this  gang, right 
and  I  said  I  wanna  quit 
and  I  qult^  right 
and  next  thing  I  know 

all  them  mugs  (guys)  knockln'  on  my  door 
No  quittin'  man,*'. 

Parents  paint  a  similar  picture  in  their  views  about  the  neighborhood.  Con- 
trary to  some  versions  of  popular  opinion,  most  parents  do  not  see  their 
neighborhood  as  a  place  where  everyone  knows  e/eryone  else  and  everyone  looks 
out  for  everyone  else.    The  following  assessmtrit  by  Harold's  mother  illustrates 
the  point  nicely: 

•  • 

'*I  don't  know  all  the  neighbors  here,  but  I  do  know  some  of 
them-    But  it's' not  the  kind  of  place  where  everyone  knows 
everyone  or  looks  out  for  everyone  else-    It's  not  like  South  * 
Philly  where  I  used  to  live  where  everyone  knew  everybody  else 
and  someone  might  come  up  to  you  and  say,   'aren't  you  so  and  so'  ( 
•  and  I'd  say  'how  <lid  you  know'.    Of  course  West  Phllly'has  never 
be^n  like  that*' for  as*lbng  as  I  can  remember-    Even  when  my  mother 
used  to  live  (in  another  section  of  West  Philadelphia)  it  used  to 
be  like  that-" 

Another  parent  yt^ts  a  similar,  but  less  isolated  picture  of  neighborhood  llTe. 

'Yeh,  I  know  most  of  the  people  that,  live  around  here-     It  would  be 
hard  for  me  to  get  by  without  their  help  sometimes.     Ingrld  goes  over 
to  Baker's  house  after  school  a  lot|ff  times  when  I'm  not  home-  Most 
of  the  people  around  here  keep  a  pretty  r.lght  rein  oi>  their  kids-' 
I'd  say  that  they're  pretty  strict-    They  like  to  know  where  their 
kids  are  at  all  times. - 
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Barents'  response  to  the  u^ighborhood  situation  is  indicated  by  the  previous 
passage.    They  tend  to  keep  close  tabs  on  their  children.    Some  parents  do  not 
allow  their  children  outside  unless  they  are  home.    That  way  there  will  be 
someone  who  can  be  notified  in  case  something  should  happen.     Often  parents  do 
not  allow  their  child  to  range  more^  than  a  block  from  home. 

,    From  the  above  it,  can  be  seen  that  both  children  and  parents  alike  perceive 
their  environment  as  a  hostile  one,  one  to  be  endured.    The  sources  of  threat 
are  many.     Neighborhood  gangr»  limit  sa^e  areas  of  passage.    Wliites  from  nearby 
nel^borhobds  are  a  persistent  threat.     In  general,  safety  cannot  be  assumed- 
beyond block's  radium  from  home.    Parents  are  nervous  and  keep  close  tabs, 
on  their  Wtiereabouts ,  keeping  them  inside  when  they're  not  home. 

School  FnvlrotYtnent :  "BeinR  Educational" 

fChe  children  themselves  introduced  a  relevant  concept  during  one  of  our 
many  "interview"  sessions*.  This  is  the  notion  of  **being  educ^itional"  and  its 
tneaning  will  become  clear  as  the  children  define  it  themselves  below.    I  was  ^ 
trying  to  get.  acquainted  wi^th  about  seven  of  the  children,  and  was. asking 
some  questions  about  suah  innocuous  topic?  as  inhere  the  children  live  or  the 
kin<Js  of  things  they  like  to  Jo|  . 

Jim:         What's  your  favorite  pasttime? 


'  Milton: 

What's  that?  ''^ 

Jim: 

That's  like,  ufi,*  what  do  you  like  to  do? 
do  you  like  sports  or  what  do  you  like? 

Other: 

Your  hobby 

Jim:  . 

Yeh,  your  hobby^ 

Other: 

He  like  to  be  a  midget  (Milton  is  the  shortest  in  the  class) 

Other: 

S'hhhfi  stop  it 
(pause) 

Miltoti: 

Grasshopper  (backgrcSund  talking) 

Jim: 

You  like  gra8shop^5er3?     (bachground  talking) 

Steven: 

I  like  water  bugs.     (background  talking,  laughter) 

Carla: 

Why  dnn'r  y'all  Stop  it  and  start  actin'  educational? 

JIM: 

Start  actin'  educational,  you  ftuys.     OK  I  want  everybody 
to  act  educational.    OK  ready? 

Others: 

,0K 
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The  next  five  or  so  seconds  of*  the  tape  recorded  complete  silence  except  for  t 

sound  of  children  straightening  up  in  their  chairs  and  stomping  their  two  feet 

to  the  floir.    All  lips  were  sealed  and  most  children  had  folded  their  hands  and 

placed  them  in  their  laps,  ,  . 

Intrigued  by  the  response  I  had  gotten,  I  asked  the  following  question  later 

the  interview: 

/im:  Listen,  I  want  each  personjust  to  say  one 

—    thing  about,  and  we'll  take  turns  OK. 

What  you  have  to.uo  to  be  educational,  OK? 
What  you  hav^  to  do  to  be  educational. 

Some  of  the  response*;  nre  reported  below: 

Carla:        To  be  educational,  *\)e  serious,  be  willing  to  do  things, 
be  willing  to  do  things  that  vou  don't  like  and  you'll 
'    ^  still  h.-^ve  to  do  'em  no  matter, 

Milton:      iou  have  to  follow  directions,  listen  to  the  teacher 
when  she  talkln' 

learn  hov  to  read  and  write  _ 
fill  out  applications  ' 

Jim:     *     ^WJio  told  you  that?  i 

Milton:      My  motlicr 

Jim:  S-e  told  you  that's  what  y^u  have  to  do? 

-fi.ie,  give  sample  applications  and  let  me. 
fill  it  out. 

Steven:      '^ou  have  to  be  able  to  read,  learn. math, 
listen  to  your  teacher,  pay  attention; 

Jim:  Can  you  talk? 

Ste'^en:      Talk  in  class?    You  can  talk  in  the  class 
when  the  teacher's  not  talking  and  you 
raise  your  hand 

Rose;  You  have  to  have  good  English  and  don't  be 

sayin'  ain't  like  I  say  ain't, 

Jim:'  Yc^  5>otta  have  good  Englic^h 

Rose:         and  even  if  you  don't  know  how  to  do  stuff 
you  cither  tell  the  teacher  or  you  have  to 
try  to  do  it  yourself  but  just  don't  sit 
there  like  you  don't  know  nothin'  to  do  at  all. 

Jini:  Can  you  ask  somebody  else  in  thi  class? 

Rose;  If  you  ask  the  teacher  could      ^  ask  'em. 

If  you  don't,  then  the  teacher,  she  mig.  c, 
^     you  might  get  in  trouble  and  have  a  det^^ntion 
on  Thursday, 
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From  the  above  examples  of  What  it  takes  to  be  "educational",  it  is  quite 
•clear  that  the  children  quoted  above  have  been  socialized  to  the  point  of  being 
able  to  verbalize  what  it  .takes  to  make  it  in  school.    These  children  are  aware 
that  success  in  school  depends  on  the  learning  of  both  cognitive  and  social 
skills.    Children  realize  that  they  must,  learn  how  to  read,  Write  and  do  math. 
In  addition,  r.hey  must  leari>  to  do  things  they  don't  like  to  do,  be  serious; 
follow  direct j  OMs^,  pav  attention,  listen  to  the  teacher,  raise  their  hand  to 
talk,  only  ask  the  teacher,  not  other  students,  for  help  and  don't  ait  at  th^ir 
desk  looking  like  they're  not  doing  anything,     l.t  strikes  roe  immediately  that 
if  a  stuJent  is  not  doing  a  number  of  these  behaviors  mentioned  above,  ha  will 
qualify  for  the  "zapped  out*'  category.     "Zapped  out"  kl'ds  are  those  who  are  ^ 
sitting  at  their  de        looking  like  they  don't  know  what  to  do,  or  who  doh't 
pav  attention  or  follow       directions,  or  who  talk  when  the  teacher  i^  talking. 

Also  particularly  interesting  was  Rose's  remark  that  one  must  learn  not 
"to        spying  ain't  like  I  say  ain't".    This  s^-atement  carries  the  twofold 
message  that  she  is  aware  that  she  mus^  l^arn  "good"  English  and  that  the 
brand  of  English  she  normally  or  charaf:terist*ically  ufees  is  "bad".  Thus, 
Mrs.  Hanson'*  attitudes  toward  language  as  outlined  earlier  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  children.     Further,  ttfe  children  interviewed  abovn  are  aware  that 
those  who,  for  wh  ' Lever  reason,  do  not  accomn.odate  themselves  to  the  system 
are  henued  for  trouble. 

^  Milton's  comment  that,  in  addition  to  learning  to  read  and  write,  learning 
to  "fill  out  "applications'*  are  important  points  to  another  fertile  area  of  in- 
quiry.   What  do  children  see  their  education  as  good  for?    What  will  it  get  them? 

A  number  of  the  children  who  helped  to  define  "educational",  expressed  an 
interest  in  going  to  collepe  and  see  their  education  as  one  necessary  step  to 
that  goal.    However,  ot  the  eight  boys  that  I  spent  ,  the  most  tl,ne  with,  only 
one  mentioned  an  interest  in  attending  college.     Others  expressed  interest  in 
joining  the  Army  or  Navy,  being  a  stunt  car  driver,  owning  a  small  business 
or  beinj^  a  pilot . 
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These  sentiments  are  summed  up  well  by  Duke: 

'Vhen  I  get  grown  I'd  like  to  marry  Linda  ^ 
and  have  three  children 
and  when  I  get  married  I'll  be  twenty 
years  old 

and  urn  I  like  to  live  in  Delaware  and 
um  . 

Jim:      Why  Delaware? 

Duke:  '  Got  land  down  there 

I  mean  the  suburbs  really 
and  um  i  hope  I  never  have  to  get  a 
divorce  and  hope  I  have  a  good  marriage 

Jim:       I  hope  you  do  too 

You  didn't  say  what  you're  ponna  do 
when  you  get  grown 

Duke:     I  just  got  through  say in'  it 
(laugh) 

Steven;Are  you  gonna  go  into  the  Army? 

Duke:    Oh,  when  I  get  grown 

I  wouldn't  like  to  go  to  college 
cause  I  think  I  might  miss  my  children 
and  I  would-  like  to  go^ 
just  go  down  to  a  job  course 

and  chdcfc  out. 'what  kind  of  job  I  would  <- 
like  to  have  .  . 

But.  I  teally  don'c  know  What  kind  of  job 
,        I'i  like  to  have  '     .  , 
So you  know 

I  mipht  jus-t  turr  out  to  be  a  paper  man 

s  you  know.  ' '   '  t     '  . 

)  *  .  ,          t      '  .  - 

'  ** ' 

For  Hilton,  one  of'the  major  functions  of  education  is  to  acquire  the 
skills  necessary  to  "fill  out  apitlioati ots'\     Recall  the  incident  cited  '  ^  ^ 

earlier  in  v^hlch  Teddy  defended  himself  against  allegatians  that  he  had  filled 
out  the  Sports  Illustrated  subscription  form  incorrectly ,  saying,  "Man,  1  know' 
how  to  fill  out  applications**.     CSearly,  a  common  concern  among  ^these  boyg  is 
with  the  aq^iisition  of  skills  necessary  for  obtaining  ^mpjoyment. 

Most  of  the  boys  however,  either  have  or  are  close  to  having  such  skills 
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already /and  graduation  from  high  school  is  certainly  not  required.     It  is  at 
tl^s  point  that  the  second  reason  for  attending  ancl  finishing  school  comes'  in. 
Altnough-one  may  be  qualified  skillwise  to  hold  a  job,  most  positions  require 
kt  least  a  high  school  diploma.    Boys  recognize  that  finishing  school  is  an 
4dmission  ticket  to  a  job  or,  at  least,  as  an  admission  ticket  to  the  wailing 
\ine  for  i  job,  'This  point  is  acknowledged  by  David  when  he  says,  •*You\know 
a  lot  of  b 'Vs  quit,  sfchool  but  they're  dumb  and  they  get  out  there  and  can't 
get  no  job". 

'  Thus,  the  boys  are  preoccupied  with  getting  the  skills  necessary  for  ob- 
taining employment  and  are  not  interested  in  the  acquisition  of  o^cademic  skills 
for  their  own  sake.    Most  are  close  to  having  all  the  skills  they  need  to  read 
those  books,  periodicals,  etc.  that  interest  them  and  to  secure  and  bold  a  job. 

However,  the  boys  are  elso  aware  of  the  legitimation  to  hold  a  job  which  comes 

^^^^ 

with  the  completion  of  high  school.    Faced  with"  the  prospect  of  having  to  spW^ 
several  seemingly  unnecessary* years  in- school,  the  educational  process  can  be- 
come an  endurance  test.     If  the  student  can  stick  it  out,  he  can  get  the  di- 
plbtr^  and  what^  it  entitles  him  to.    Such  feelings  are  conveyed  in  quotes,  like 
the  following: 

'   Harold:  When  I'm  out  of  school  I  like  it 

but  when  I'm  in  school  I  can't  stand  it. 

Teddy:  I  wish  I  never  came  to  this  school. 

Jim': 

Teddy:  vJe  have  to  do  all  this  work  but  the  kids  *  1^ 

at  Anderson,  they  don't  have  to  do  nothin'  . 

Thus,  for  some,  school  becomes  something  to  endura,  not  to  excel  at. 


V.'    WRITTEN  AND  ORAL  ABILITIES  IN  RELATION  TO  STATUS  AND  IDENTITIES  ' 
Inner  city- children  live  in  aw  environment  where  hostility  and  endurance 
are  omnipresent  and  recurrent  themes.    Further,  entry  into  the  broader  society, 
where  ambitions  may  be  fulfilled  ai.d  status  and  recognition  won,  has  tradition- 
ally been  denied  inner  city  residents.    Education  has  been  heralded  as  tne 
avenue  for  inner  c;'ty  residents  to  satisfy  such  needs.    However,  many  children 
experience  the  educational  process  as  one  to  be  endured,  rather  than  as  an 
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opportunity  for  mobility.    ^Status  avenues  are  open  to  such  residents  if  and 
only  if  acconnnodation  is  nj^de  by  the  children  to  the  cultural  norms  of  the 
educational  system,  which  are  predominantly  middle  class.    If  a  child  is  to 
succeed,  and  gain  status  and  recognition  tHrough  school,  he  must  do  so  using  the 
written  jchannel,  as  this. is  what  is  valued  by  the  dominant  educational  system. 

Thomas  Kbchman  points  out,  however,  that  in  black  cylture  status  and 
recognition  are  vested  in  oral  expertise: 

"The  prestige  .lorms  within  the  culture  of  the  Black  inner 
city  child  pluce  a  high  premium  on  the  ability  to  use  words. 
The  channel  through  which  this  ability  is  promoted  and  developed 
and  through  which  recognitxon  is  given  is  oral/aural  ...  The 
prestige  attached  to  men  of  words  (preachers,  storytellers, 
tellers  Of  toasts.  Jokes,  signlfie'rs,  .dozens  players,  etc.) 
within  the  black  community  is  unrivaled.    A  rich  and  colorful  ' 
iral  tradition  is  an  integral  part  of  the  black  cultural 
aesthetic."    (Kochman,  1969,  89) 
In  what  follows,  the  relevance  of  Kochman's  observation  on  the  importance 
of  oral  expertise  to  prestige  issues  will  be  demonstrated  with  respect  to  the 
boys  worked  with.    Several  examples  of  typical  speech  by  the  boys  will  be 
presented.    Such  examples  come  from  tape-recordeJ  intervieW,  and  other  contexts 
outside  the^  classroom.    Specific  attention  will  be  paid  tOc/c6rtaln  tradJ tiorially 
recognized  "genres"  that  the  boys  employ  in  their  speech.    It  will -be  shown 
that  the  boys  are  proficient  users  of  the  genres  specif ically ,  and  of  oral 
language  generally.    Also,  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  relationship  between  . 
proficiency  of,  language  use  and  status  concerns.  » 

Busting.    The  ,first  genre  to  be  considered  is  referred  to  as  busttn' 
by  the  boys.     Bustin'  is  very  similar  to  "sounding"  as  described  by  Labov 
(Labov  1973:     297)  and' others.     (Kochmann  1969:    145)    Bustin'  is  a  frequently 
used  speech  form  using  ritualized  insults  and  biistin'  ability  as  a  means  of 
attaining  and  affirming  status  in  interaction,     consider  the  following  excerpt 
of  a  lunch time  conversation:  •  x 

•  Charles:  ^     Yeah,  dpn't  even  start  buf?ti.n'  man 

Cause  you  know  you  man 

anybody  can  get  bustin'  on         nan  ^ 
Jim:  Let's  see  it,  let's  hear  1 

Charles:  Alright  um 

Teddy:  Let's  bus  on  Shelton 

Jimt  Terrance  and  Ernest 
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Charles: 


Terrance*  so  big 

I  don't  think  he  could  fit  through  my  door 

Ter ranee  said  if  you  see  me 

say  I  know  you 

I  say  I  can't  miss  you 

Wheit  we  went  to  the  Franklin  Institute 

Terrance  was  eatin'  a  whole  lot 


Roland 
and  Charles' 


(both  boys  were  competing  for  the  floor 
almost  shouting  the  various  items  that  Terrance 
had  consumed- • -three  Big  Macs,  large  fries, 
etc, ••This  shouting  was  so  loud  I  had  to 
interrupt) 
Jim:  Hey,  Ernest  is  -alkin 

Charles :  First  he  was  like  this  • • •  " 

and  then  after  he  gat  finished 
he  was  tryin  to  hold  that  chuiap  (stomach) 
in  there 

Teddy:  *  Shelton  you  can't  talk^  because  when  we  was 

at  th'*  Phillies  game  you  was  bummin'  back 
.  wasn't  he  Gary 
Charles:  He  had  no  money 

Roland:  I  had  money  at  the  Phillies  game 

I  was  askin  you  for  a  pifece  of  that  hoagie 
Teddy:  ^       That's  right,  that's  bummin' 

Steven:  "^ou  know  what?    Shelton  came  to  toy  house, 

he  said  Mr,  Williams, 

can  I  have  some  grit 

Yeah,  we  country  niggers  like  grit. 

Steven's  remark  and  Roland's  silence  was  followed  by  a  veritable  onslaught 
against  Roland  including  the  following: 

Charles:  Every time  somebody  say  they  didn't  do  some- 

thin'  Shelton  say. 
Yeah  you  did,  yeah  you  did 
Teddy:  You  got  a  pancake  head,*  Shelton 

Steven i  You  know  what,  Shelton  head  look  like 

Mt,  Olympus 

Teddy:  Shelton,  you  better  stop  eatin  that 

cat  litter,  >  - 

From  the  above,  it  can  be  seen  how  bustin'  works  to  increase  or  decrease 

one's  status  or  standing  through  verbal  ability,    first,  Charles  challenges 

Terrance  to  bust,    Teddy,  unwilling  to  match 'his  wits  against  Charles,  suggests 

bustin'  on  Roland.    I  suggest  thtt  Charles'  challenge  be  honored,    Charles  then 

busts  on  Teddy's  size.    When  Teddy  doesn't  respond,  Charles  twists  the  knife 

with  another  bust  on  his  size  and  one  on  his  appetite.    Charier  clearly  establishes 
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his  verbal  superiority  over  Teddy  through  challenging  him  and  then  success- 
fully bustin'  on  Teddy  without  Teddy  responsing.     In  order  to  save  face,  Teddy 
tums  on  Roland.    However,  Teddy's  comments  are  niore  of  the  character  of 
accusatory  arguments  rather  than  insult.    Roland  tries  to  defend  himselif,  but 
his  defense  is  weak  and  Teddy  wins  the  argument  when  Roland  can't  refute  Teddy's  • 
assertion  that  Roland  was  "bummln'".     Steven  joins  the  assault  on  Roland  with 
a  more  traditional  bust  on  Roland's  rural  background.    Again  Roland  sits 
subtly.    The  interaction  cited  above  shows  whose  verbal  ability  is  greater 
with  fespect  to  bustin'  and  how  such  ability  is  measured.    Charles  proved  his 
superiority  over  Teddy  by  challenging  him  and  by  Teddy's  failure  to  respond. 
Instead  Teddy  picked  on  Roland  who  he  saw  as  more  vulnerable.    Steven  also 
demonstrated  his  superiority  over  Roland,  again  due  to  Roland's  silence- 

Steven's  bustin'  ability  is  extremely  high,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  topped 
yet.    Below  in  a,  classic  contest,  Steven  tops  Harold, 

Harold:  Go  ho^e  with  your  yellow  socks 

Steven:  Go  b6me  with  your  yellow  teeth 

Harold:  GeT  home  with  your  rotten  teeth 

Steven:  Go  home  with  your  Dr.  J.  Bo-Bo's 

Steven:      .  He  go  warm-up  JeepeTs 

Steven  again  asserts  his  dominance  by  having  at  hand  more  bustin'  comments  than 
his  opponent,  reducing  him  to  silence  and  then  adding  another  comment  for  good 
measure. 

Another  way  of  evaluating  verbal  ability  is  by  the  amount  of  laughter  a  - 
bMSt  gets.     This  one  by  Steven  below  got  a  roaring  response  and  is  indicative 
of  his  ability.     It  occurred  during  fhe  session  reported  previously  during  which 
Roland  was  ganged  up  on  verbally  because  of  his  silence. 

Teddy:  Hey  Shelton,  don't  your  pop  be  readin'  them 

nasty  books 
Roland:  No 
Harold:  No  but  his  mom. do 

Teddy:  (soberly)  Hey,  his  mom  not  living  man  ^ 

(pause) 

Roland:  Satisfied  about  tha  ... 

Steven:  But  His  breath  livin' 

(laughter) 

Teddy:  You  can  smell  that  chump  a  mile  away 

Steven's  comment  about  Roland's  breath  strikes  me  as  particularly  inventive, 
and 'illustrates  another  way  of  registering  verbal  ability.    The  other  boys 
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approval  is  registered  by  their  laughter  which  followed  the  rcmaiTk.    The  more 

the  laughter  the  better  the  bust. 

♦  Often  bustin*  can  lead  to^rguments  where  one  must  be  able  to  defend 

otreself  verbally.    In  what  follows,  Steven  busts  on  Roland  about  his  manner  of 

speaking.     However,  the  content  of  the  bust  reflects  badly  on  Charles  and 

Charles  feels  he  must  defend  himself, 

Steven:  You  know  what 

The  first  day  of  school  Roland  came  here 
he  said,  "Hey  Charlee,  can  I  ride  your 
Big  Wheel** 

Charles:  Man  you  never  seen  me  ride  no  Big  Wheel 

What  ycu  bring  that  up  for? 
Roland:  Man  I  know  you  did 

You  had  that  Green  Machine  coming  down  that  — 

day 

,  Charles:  Oh  yeah  that's  right 

V  When  I  was  real  little 

I  had  a  Green  Machine  and  shit 
Teddy:  (laughter)  Shelton  you  got  a  pancake  head 

In  the  above  Charles  takes  offense  at  Steven's  bust.     Roland  pursues  the 

point.    Charles  is  forced  to  admit  that  he  rode  something,  but  counters  that 

it  was  not  a  Big  Wheel  but  a  Green  Machine,  and  more  importantly,  it  was  when 

he  was  little.    Having  successfully  defended  himself,  bus tin'  activity  returned 

to  Roland,  "  «  * 

Storytelling.    Bustin'  can  be  seen  as  one  genre  of  many  that  speakers  use 
to'  display  verbal  ability  and-  thereby  gain  valued  status  and  recognition. 
Another  such  genre  iV?  storytelling  or  narrative.     Some  examples  of  .such  stories 
appear  at  different  points  in  the  paper.    More  examples  will  be  provided  beloW, 
Usually  stdries  gre  told  to  make  a  point,  get  others  to  laugh  and/or, to  be  in  - 
awe,  and  many  are  very  effective.    One  of  the  most  common  points  or  themes 
concerns  the  teller's  or  someone  else's  fighting  ability.    An  example  of  one 
"such  story  told  by  Teddy  appears  below: 

Teddy:  Where  I  used  to  live  at  right 

like  they  was  ray  friends  right 
.    and  like  they  was  .playin'  a  big  joke 
like  I  had  ray  bike  in  the  hallway  right 
and  they  stole  it  right 
*  and  they  used  to  always  be  pickin'  on  me  right 

Other:  .  Right  . 

Teady:  .  ,     And  then  so  I  seen' em  ridin  my  bike  right 
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Teddy: 


Other: 
Maurice: 


Teddy: 


Maurice : 
Teddy: 


and  I  took  my  bike  in  and  they  chased  me  home 
and  then  I  was  fightin*  every  last  one  of  em 
and  then  they  all  double  teamed  me 
and  I  picked  up  a  pipe  and  I  WAILED. 
(Laughter) 

Tell  em  bout  your  brother 
that  thing  your  brother  did, 
.hit  that  boy  in  the  head  with  that  pipe 
Oh  yeah 

my  little  brother 
he's  a  trip 

you  mess  with  him  # 

and  you  might  notsee  tomorrow 

cause  he'll  throw  anything  at  you  . 

wouldn't  he  Maurice 

Yep 

cause  Maurice  was  messin  with  him 
He  threw  a  brick  and  a  bottJLe  at  William 
He  tried  to  but  I  hauled 


Maurice: 

It  should  be  obvious  from  the  above  that  Teddy  is  an  extreme "'y  skilled  storyteller 

Thus  although  Teddy  is  not  as  good  at  bus  tin'  as  either  Charles  or'  Steven,  his 

storytelling  ability  stands  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  Steven  is  very  talented  at  bustln',  his  storytelling 

abilities  are  not  as  well  developed.    Consider  his  story  in  response  to  the 

"Danger  of  Death"  question  developed  by  Willltfm  Labov.    The  question  is  "Was 

there  ever  a  tim^  wher  you  thought  you  were  going  to  die  — when  you  said  to 

yourself  this  is  it?  — What  happened?** 

Steven:  ^    I  thought  I  was  gonna  die  ^ 

when  I  found  this  puppy  right 
and  see  that  right  there  (a  mark  on  his  arm) 
and  he  bit  me 
and  I  thought  oh-oh 

I  remember  when  the  SPCA  guy  came  at  our 
school  and  he  said  the  dog  might  have 
rabies 

I  was  rldin  my  bike  out  fast  and  stuff 

goin  to-  the  store  ...  ^ 

This  story  is  Interrupted  by  one  told  by  Charles 

Charles:  I  thought  I  was  gon  die 

I  had  a  dream  and  um 

I  went  to  Great  Adventure  (amusement  park) 
and  that  big  sliding  board  that  come  down? 
.  (yeh) 

and  I  jumped  up  * 
*    .  and  I  came  all-  Lhc  way  down  ,  . 
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Charles:  and  I  went  AHHH  (loud) 

and  1  woke  up 
and  I  fell  out  my  bed 
(laughter)  ^ 

Note  that  Steven's  ^tory  lacks  much  of  the  dramatic  impact  and  flair  that 

Teddy's  and  Charles'  stories  had.    Also,  Steven's  story  is  cut  off  before 

completion,  an  indication  that  it  is  not  effective.    This  story  of  Charles' 

generates  another  story  by  Steven,  this  one  a  dream  story  as  well: 

I  had  a  dream 

like  Cobbs  Creek  park  was  real  water (y) 
So  I  was  on  a  kinda  like  black  lion 
and  I  jumped  on  it 

and  it  took  me  all  the  way  across  the  sea 

and  I  was  coming  down 

almost  but  this  rock 

then  I  woke  up  in  my  dream  in  my  bed 

and  I  got  up  and  started  runnin 

(David  was  the  only  one  to  laugh) 

Charles  then  tells  another  dream  story: 

I  had  .1  dream  last  night  that  my  mom 
came  home  with  a  new  car 
and  um  she  went  over  my  aunt  house 
and  she  opened  -up  the  door 
and  somebody  was  upstairs  and  that 
say in  MUH,  MUH,  MUH 
and  it  was  a  monster 
(laughter)        and  he  was  eatin  up  my  cousfn  ^ 

*  and  then  my  mom  ran  out 

and  then  her  friend  lip  the:stree?t 
named  Peanut  was  fight in  some 

*  '  *  boy  with  some  choco  sticks 

real  fightin 

then  my  mom, said  0  my  God 

and  then  she  started  runnin  out  there 

and  I  fell  in  some  mud 

and  I  started  running 

then  1  woke  up 

(pause) 

I  thought  a  monster  named  MUH  was  gonna  get  me 
He  kept  on  sayln  MUH  MUH 
(paus.e)  ' 

Nd  matter  how  you  locked  yourself  u{>  in  the  room 
he  managed  to  get  in  there. 
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The  last  line  generates  a  lot  of  laughter.     In  listening  to  Charles' 
story  one  gets  the  sense  that  towards  the  middle  of r the  story  he  is  floundering 
and  becoming  disorganized^    He  goes  from  talking  about  the  monster  to  talking 
about  his  mother's  friend,  to  falling  in  the  mud'.    He  then  states  "and  then 
r  woke  up."    It  is  at  this  point  that  the  two  previous  dream  stories  end  and 
Charles  probably  intends  to  end  there,  since  he  pauses  at  the  end  of  that  line. 
Perhaps  sensing  that  the  story  as  told  so  far  would  flop,  ^the  I'ast  three  ^Sfef^^N- 
lines  can  be  seen. as  attempts  to  salvage  the  story.     His  third  attempt  is 
highly  successful,  judging  by  the  amount  of  laughter,  and  is  indicative  of 
his  verbal  dexterity. 

What  follows  is  a  story  told  by  Boland  demonstrating  his  less  developed 

story  telling  ability.    Throughout  the  story  others  are  talking  and  at  one 

point  he  is  booed  by  Steven.    Also,  just  as  in  Charles'  story  Roland  finds 

himself  at  an  unnatural  erwiing  place  and  tries  to  save  the  story^  ..However ,  he 

is  less  successful  tuan  Charles  was. 

Roland:  I  was  in  the  airplane 

in  World  um 

pretending  we  was  (Steven:    OHHA  Boy) 
•  -  in  the  w^r  World  War  II  (Charleses  talking  in  the 

background 

I  was  In  the  airplane 
I  was  up  there 

and  the  man  say  Roland  get  on  um 
get  out  there  and  try*  to  shoot  those 
airplanes 

so  I  sat  out  there  next  time  you  know 

Ahhh!     Boom!     right  in  the  water 

I  was  dead  (Steven:     Booo,  Booo) 

I  said  I  thought  I  was  gonna  die 

Then  the  next  thing  I  woke  up 

I  was  on  the  flodr 
Jim:  Hmm 
Steven:  I  dream,  I  dream, 

Roland:  With  a  big  hlckey  (bump)  on  my  head 

Steven;  1  dreamed,  I  dreamed  I  was  at  .... 

As,  I.  was  saying,  "Hnmrni",  Harold  was  trying  to  begin  the  next  story.    No  one 

laughs  at  Roland's  story.    Roland  adds  a  line  that  he  feels  will  intensify 

the  ending,  but  it  is  too  late,  as  Harold  persists  beginning  the  story  he  had 

tried  to  start  before  Roland's  unsuccessful  salvage  attempt. 
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If  Qpace  would  permit,  I  should  like  to  print  more  such  stories.  However, 
enough  hav^  been  printed  to  document  the  essential  points.    Story  telling 
is  a  conanon  and  vaLued  genre  of  communication  developed  to  various  levels 
of  •skill  by  various  boys  in  the  class.    Further,  good  story  tellers  command 
a  good  jdeal  of  respect  and  prestige,  while  bad  story  tellers  suffer 
status-wise^     Teddy  is  perhaps  the  best  at  this  skill,  followed  by  Charles, 
Steven,  and  Roland.  ^ 


t 
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Word  Use 

One  other  are^  of  verbal  ability  Is  particularly  manifested  by  Charles 
Piid  that  Is  a  highly  developed  sensitivity  to  the  Intricacies  of  word  use% 
Recall  the  story  preaented  eaxiier  in  which  Charles  told  of  an  attack  on 
friends  and  him  by  some'white  boys-^    The  introduction  to  the  story  went 
as  follows: 

Charles:        We  went  up  on  Woodland  Avenue 

me,  my  cousin  and  iny  folk's  frjend, 
and  these  two  white  boyd  on  bikes 
they  said  hey  man  let's  get  'em 

and  then  they  start.   .  •  ^ 
Jim:  They  said  i t^^to,,,yeTT? 

Charles:        Naw.  on         the  boys  said  it  to  the  other 
-  bov. 

Jim:  And  they  were  gonna  get  you? 

Charles:        Naw,  'they  were  gonna  get  all  of  us 

up  and  then- ...  •  t 

Charles  reported  that  the  white  boys  had  said,  "let's  get  'em"*     I  was  curious 

to  know  if  the  "'em"  of  the  white  boys  was  meant  to  be  Charles  and  his 
friends,  or  some  other  group.    Thus  I  asked  Charles,  "They  said  it  to  you  (a<? 
opposed  to  some  other  group)?"    He  interpreted  my  remark  extremely  literally  ' 
replying  as  if  I  were  inquiring  as  to  the  person  to  whom  the  remark  was  ad- 
dressed and  not  the  group  to  which  it  was  addressed:  "Maw,  one  of  the  boys 
said  it  to  the  other  boy".     Still  wishing  to  knc-   who  fhr  "'em"  referred  to, 
I  redirected  my  question,  saying,  "And  they  "*ere  gonna  get  you  (as  opposed  to 
someone  else).    This  time  Charles  intertpreted  the  "you"  of  my  question  to  mean 
"just  you  or  you  and  your  friends",  (2nd  person  singular,  versus  2nd  person 
plural)  and  he  answered,  "Naw,  they  were  gonna  get  all  of  us".    This  incident 
may  seem  trivial  but  its  import  will  be  shown  to  have  implications  for  the 
classroom-.    At  any  rate,  it  can  be  seen  that  Charles'  ear  for  language  is 
very  finely  tuned . 

These  are  those  of  the  many  verbal  genres  of  speech  commonly  used  by  the 
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hoys  1  worked  with  most  closely.    They  show  that  oral  ability  at  these  forms 
is  intimately  linked  to  status  and  ide\itity  issues  for  these  boys.     It  would 
not  be  too  much  of  an  oversimplification  to  state  that,  for  the  boys  in  ques- 
tion, nn  opportunitv  to  spenk        nn  opportunity  to  incrense,  reaffirm  or-  lose 
status  in  an  c^ironment  where  it  is  very  hard  to  come^.by.     Status  battles 
must  be  fouj^ht  dny^  in  and  day  oi^t,  and  cumulative  score  Is  kept.    Well  formed' 
and  delivered  stories  and  busts  are  listened  to,  nor  interrupted,  and  reacted 
to  with  appropriate  awe  or  laughter,  the  very  currency  of  status.     Badly  con-^ 
ceived  and  articulated  verbal  atten/fS  are  ignored,  interrjjpted  or  booed,  and 
esteem  suffers  accordingly. 

Thus,  for  the  boys  in  question,  oral  expertise  is  an  extremely  important 
barometer  of  status  and  identity.    However,  these  same  boys  are  immersed  in 
.an  educational  environment  in  which  the  writtca  mode  is  the  predominant *one 
for  evaluation  of  achievement.     The  implications  of  the  above  observations 
for  the  analypi*^  of  class ':>om  interaction  cannot  be  junderestimated, 

VI .     CONCLUSION:      TVn^O  KINDS  OF  RATIONAL  BEFAVIOR 
Having  provided  some  sense  of  both  the  teacher's  and  tie  child's  percep- 
tive on  the  school  situation,  we  are  now  in  a    etter  position  to  assess  and 
addpess  the  problem  posed  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper.     Teachers'  and  chil-- 
dren's  bthavlor  will  be  seen  to  be  rational  responses  to  the  situations  they 
find  themselves  in,  ^ 

It  was  shown  that  teachers  do  not  permit  use  of  BEV  in  the  classroom, 

*  ■* 

and  are  on  a  constant  crusade  to  stamp  it  out.     This  behavior  is  sensible  be- 
cause the  teacher  recognizes  that  in  addition  to  cognitive  skills,   th^  acqui- 
sition of  social  skills  such  as  speaking  Standard  English,  is  necessary  for 
the  entrance  of  minority  children  into  the  broader  society  where  status  and 
r€*cognition  may  be  won.     This  is  how  she  and  most  of  us  were  taught,  and  as 
a  result,  she  was  able  to  succeed  in  school,  attend  college  and  secure  a 
teaching  job.     Further,  a  "mythology  of  educational  psychology'*  (Labov  1972; 
2ol)  in  the  educational  literature  has  reinforced  the  notion  that  Black  di- 
alect is  a  cognitlvely  inferior  means  of  ex[.ession  which  should  be  stairped 
out.     Also,  many  of  tb^  children  in  the  class  have  accomodated  themselves  to 


the  traditional  educational  ideology,  are  succeeding  in  school,  and  work  ha-d 
at  correcting  their  speech.     It's  only  a  few  who  are  incapable  or  unwilling 
to  accdmrn^date  tP  the  system. 

The  asking  of  direct  questions,  with  all  interaction  controlled  by  and 
^oing  through  the  teacher  also  '^ad  a  logical  end^     Such        ^t-up  provides  a 
^CMHS  of  uau(ting  the  involvement  of  the  students  in  the  i    son  and  how  well 
they  understand  v!iat's  going  on.     Further,  the  logistics  of  directing  a  class 

None  thirty  to  for' v  students  almost  requires  that  standardized,  orderly 
p.ittern^.of  interaction  hp  es ♦lah  1  i shed .     The  asking        direct  questions  also 
rrnvide--.  a  wa^    of  maintaining  a  sense  of  self-worth  in  the  face  of  student 
failure.     If,  after  spending  a  half  hour  trying  to  teach  '^lomething,  a  student 
is  discovered  to  be  on  the  wrong  page  or  unable  to  even  tell  what  the  lesson 
wa^>  about,   the  teacher  can  know  that  at  least  she  tried  and  that  at  least  some 
*^t'idents  were  able  to  an^^wer  correctly. 

The  other  common  feature  of  t!ie  classroom  dealt  v/ith  here,  the  prevalence 
of  written  work  in  the  determination  of  student  success,  also  -an  be  seen  as 
rational.     Again  the  issue  of  logistics  and  efficiency  surface.  Standardized 
tests  are  recognized  not  to  be  entirely  fair.    However,  they  are  easy  to  ad- 
minister, comparable  a.    oss  wide  samples,  provide  a  ranking  or  score  and  are 
a  Jocumenr  that  C3n  be  filed,  xeroxed  or  distributed.     To  a  lesser- extent , 
t;he  same  ran  be  said  of*  written  »-ests  and  papers  assigned  by  the  teacher.  In 
addition,  evaluation  through  written  means  has  precedent,  as  this  is  how 
achicv^ement  and  success  in  school  have  been  traditionally  evaluated.' 

Fron,  the  children's  point  of  view,  it  must  be  realized  that  children  come 
from        environment  that  is  viewed  as  hostile  and  where  endurance  is  a  per- 
sistent theme.     For  most,  the  school  is  recognized  as  a  place  where  one  must 
accommodate  oneself  to  the  existing  svstem,  a  place  that  is  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  the  neighborhood  that  they  live  in.     For  the  boys  under  scrutiny, 
^ohool  is  sr-^ething  toertiure,  not  to  exc^l  at.     Most  either  have  or  are  close 
to  having  all  the  skills  they'll  need  for  a  job.     All  the  diploma  can  get 
thcr  is   the  1  ev;l  ti  ri  nation  that  comes  with  finishing  high  school- 

E^pcciullv  for  men,  status  and  recognition  are  gained  throngi    oral  ability 
It  has  been  snown  that  these  boys  possess  and  command  considerable  verbal  ^ 
skills.     However,  ^^iven  the  struc.tur    of  the  classroom  situation  in  which  they 
find  then.selves  a^  recapitulated  above,  there  is  no  opportunity  to  display 
thit  nhiliry  that  is  consistent  with  or  contributes  to  success  in  school. 
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TliLTt'  is  no  way  thev  ran  incorporate  positively  the  thingr>  that  they  do  best, 

and  which  contribute  to  their  feelings  of  self-worth,  into  the  school  setting. 

Oral  participation  in  class  enters  into  evaluation  only  "mentally'*,  and  even 

then  nu'^t  bt*  in  the  "correct*'  codi^  in  respon      tc  a  direct  qm»stion. 

It  would  seem  that  the  only  way,r.>  genernto  positive  feelings  o  self- 

W(^rth  in  school,   t;iven  the  above  constraints,  would  be  through'  behavior  seen 

as  deviant  by  the  teacher,     Tliis  brings  us '^ack  to  the  problem  that  Mrs. 

Hanson  sees  in  her  cLissro^  i.     (Much  of  thu  behavior  ^.luit  was  cast  by  Mrs, 

Han^^on  as  **zappL-d  out"  and  indicative  of  incompetence    an  be  seen  to  be  boys' 

ways  '^f     ikin^,  the  school  situation  nore  "endurable*    and  providing  for  pppor- 

lunitieh  for  status  and  recognition  through  the  use  of  verbal  abilities,) 

Recall  the  incident  in -which  a  passage  was  read  about  Christophsr  Columbuq. 

and  -the  year  in  which  such  events  occurred  was  af^^fd.     Children  gave  responses 

ivhich  shocked  the  teacher  and  struck  the  reader  as  ludicrous.     Steven  provides 

a  boy's  view  of  a  similar  incident: 

"I  s;«*ar  some    )f  these  boys  play  dumb.     The  other  day 
the  teacher,  asked  us  to  write  about  somebody  who  was 
alive  ill  our  time  and  some  of  them  said  they'd  write 
about  Christopher  Columbus,     I  couldn't  believe  it  ' 
because  they  know  he  ain't  livin'*     They  just  did  it 
*  to  be  fpnny," 

In  some  s*  nse»  the  boys  ar'.^  ^'playing  d^mb"  and  putting  the  teacher  on.  This 

explanation  renders  Charles'   tellin^,  the  teacher  tne  wrong  page  when  he  was 

actually  on  the  right  page,  an  obvious  "put  on".     Recall  that  one  of  the  means 

of  achieving  status  through  verbal  means  is  by  getting  others  to  laugh.  Such 

a  gag  served  the  purpose  admirably. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  illustration  comes  from  an  example  cited  by  Mrs, 

Hangon  after  I  made  her  aware  of  my  suspicions.     This  incident  involves  Charles 

In  t'      last  ^^ction  I  showed  how  Charles  is  particularly  'sensitive  to  the  intrl 

cacits  of  word  urc  by  analyzing  how  he  dealt  with  .my  ^luesticns  at  the  bej?inni^g 

of  his  narrative/ about  being  attacked  by  whites,  and  how  he  ■^.nterp.'eted  them 

vei*y  literally/  /The  following  incident  involves  the  same  sensitivity: 

"Today  [we  Iwere  doing  a  thing  with  maps  and  all  you  had  to 
do  was^*<^py  all  the  states  that  were  colored  green  into 


one  column  and  all  the  states  of  anothei  color  into    *    .  ^ 

another  and  there  was  Charles  with  his  book  closed'just  ^ 

looking  around.    1  asked  him  why  he  wasn't  doing  his 

work*    He  replied,  "I  was  doipg  it/'    J  said,  "Charles, 

vou're  not  doing  your  work.     I'm  iQukipi;  right  at  you 

and  you  don't  even  have  your  book  in  front  of  you*" 

His  reply  was,  "Oh,  I  said  I  was  doing  mV  woik.     I  didn't 

say  I  was  doing  it  when  you  asked  mc/'    The  whole  class 

broke  up  at  that  one  and  JCharles  laughed  right  along  with  then^. 

The  same  analysis  can  be  applied  to  Charles*  response  to  Mrs.  Hansc  I's  ques- 
tion, "Wliat  do  we  hav^  for  our  laws  today?"  to  which  Charles  rejilit'   .  "You 
can't  go  past  a-  red  light."    Charles'  response  was  appropriate  given  a  ii-' 
teral  interpretation  of  the  words.    However,  such  an  interpretation  co'nt^ri-  ♦ 
butes  to  Mrs.  Hanson's  view  of  him  as  "zapped  out".     Thr  incldencs  cit;ed 
above  reveal  two  things  quite  clearly.     Charles  is  a  bright  kid  with  a  good 
sense  of*  humor.     Further,  he  knows  exactly  what  irritates  Mrs,  .Hanson,  and  is 
not.  afraid  of  so  doing.    However,  there  are  other  implications  which  are  not 
so  cl^ar.     ReCcill  that  Mrs.  Hanson  sees  Charles  as      liar.    Had  Charles  not 
Added  his  class-shatTtering  remark  after  "I  was  doing  my  work"  could  not  the 
preceding  "incident  be  seen  as  one  more  instance  of  Charles'  lying?'  Is  it 
possible  that  such  hypothetical  instances  have  occurred  in  the  past  enough 
to  result  in  Mrs.  Hanson's  perception  of  him  as  a  liar? 

Incidents  like  these  in  combination  with  the  disruptive  behavior  that 
coir.monly  occurs  raise  Other  interesting  questions.    Mrs.  Hanson^  when  asking 
a  question  of  her  class,  assumes  that  if  a  child  can  answer  a  question  cor- 
rectly, he  will  in  fact  answ#^r  it  correctly.    Thus,'/ those  who  don't  answer  the 
questions  correctly,  can ' t ,  and  earn  labels  FMch  as  "zapped  out".  Implicit 
in  this  assumption  is  another:  that  all  children  want  to  please  the  teacher, 
that  pleasing  the  teacher  (answering  correctly)  is  an  important  motivating 
;orc^e      Howcvery  there  are  at  least  three  reasons  for  doubting  this  assumption 
as  shown  by  the  analysis.     First,  children's  normrl  way  of  answering  such  quea 
tions  is  stigmatized.     Secondly,  the  ways  that  children  show  theiar  verbal  abil 
itv  i<4  riot  allowed  in  the  question-answer  format/    In  fact,  such  direct, ques- 
tions rav  he  cultuiraliy  ^ien.  as  Suggested  by  Heath  (Heathy   1979).  Also, 


correct  answers  to  such  questions  are  relatively  unimportant  to  a  child's  suct- 
cess  in  school,  as  written\^rk  has  been  shown  to  play  the  primary  role.  Per- 
haps these  children  don't  care  that  they  are  seen  bv  the  teaf^her  as  a  liar, 
or  "zappetl  out"  or  disruptive. 

A  similar  analysis  can  be*  applied  to  the  disruptive  be+iavior  thaj:  Mrs. 
Hanson  s^ees  as  problematic*     She  sees  such  behavior  as  rooted  in  p^tty  argu- 
ments.    Recall  f^e  field  note  xjported  earlier  which  detailed  the  children's  bfe- 
havior'in  class.     Most  behavior,  involved  ibsue«=  of  status  such  as  who  had 
»whbse  phone  number, '  who  coufd-  fiil  out  an  application,  or  what  a  boy  would 
be  called.     Alsp  involved  was  sonie  "bustin'*'  behavior.     Jhis  behavior  make's 
sensej  giv^o  ^he^al ternat ives  av^      ble  for  the  achievement  of  status  and*self- 

worth*  ^Children  Ifve- in  aft'^nvi roument  where  status  is^ in. short  supply  and 
*  .  *  •  • 

high  demand.;     Approved  school  activities  do 'itot  allow  for  , success  knd  recog-- 
nitioo.  using  o^al/yyrbal •  ability ;    Thus,  srWeh  recognition  and  status  are 
gained  outside  of  officlallv  sanctioned  activity  to  th5  point  where  they  ac- 
tually infringe  pn  it.    -    .     ^     .    •  ^      '       *  " 

Up  to  this '-point  it  has  tTe^o-fdemohstra^tGd.  tiiat wKile  {joth^iSart  ies  cau  be 
performing  sensibly  and  rationally,  iy>s'atis factory  behavioK  patterns  can  ^ 
emerge.     To  take  the  analysis  one  final^ step ' ftirf her ,  I  wruld  iike  to  trace 
how,  once  such  patterns  are  established,  both . par i:ies  will  act  so.  as  to  main-: 
tain  the  existing  social  order.  t  * 

Mrs.  Hanson  and  I  began  to  discuss  some  possible  ways  that  tl^eso  .boys  could 

gew  to  use  their  verbal  abilities  in  school  and  gain  recognition  for  so  doing. 

One  suggestion  was  to  have  them  perform  in  plays,     Mi.i.  Hanson  commented: 

"we  have  plays  in  school  already.     In  fact  our  music 
Ceacher  has  just  written  a  beautiful  play  that  ties  in      ,  . 
with  our  social  studies.    Hpwever,  the  leading  part.s  in  "  . 

these  plays  will  go  to  the  Lindas  and  the  Roberts  and 
hot  the  Charle.is'  and  Tedd3r's.    You're  .afraid  that  they'll 
get  up  there-  and  say 'S9methlng  like  'I  ^In't  got  nt) 
pencil'  or  'You  can't  go  , past  a  red  li^hr',''  ,  . 

Thus,  the  unsuccessful  and  "?apped  out"  children  are  systematically  ex^  .aded 

from  the  parts  and  activities  that  they  might  ^ee.as  prestigious  and  which 

would  allow  them  to  use  some  of  their  abilities  in  school-apprpved  pursuits. 
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Such  parts  go  to  those  who  ^ave  already  demonstrated  their  success  and  abll- 
Ity  to  accommodate  to  the  system. 

'   While  these  boys  may  not, be  .eligible  to  take  part  In  plays *and  other 
prestigious  activities,  they  tend  to  frustrate  teachers.'  attempts  to  let 
them  prove  themselves  worthy  of  such  a  privilege  and  responsibility. 
"I  wouldn't  trust  Charles  or  Teddy  in  a  play  or  some-  ^ 
thing  like  that,  bat  I  realized  that  they  really "veren  t 
getting  a  chance  to  partdcipa^e  in  anything.    One  day  Mrs. 
Horner  called  up  and  asked  me  if  I  could  spare  about  thre 
or  four  boys  to  help  Her  move  something.     I  thought  this 
would  be  a  good  chance  to  let  them  do  something  for  a  change, 
so  I  sent  them  down.    Mrs.  Horner  called  back  later  and  said 
it  was  alright  th(it  I  couldn't  spare  anyone  and.  that  she  had 
gotten  someone  else  t6  move, the  stuff.     I  was  shocked  and 
told  her.  I  had  sent  them  down.     Mr..  Poinsett  found  them 
^    '  '         running  the  halls." 

'  Thus,  the  teafcher's  sense  that-  the  boys  in  questions  are  not  deserving  . 
of  special  privileges  is  validafed  amT  the  status  quo  is  maintained.. 
*-   This  paper  h^^s  been -an  attempt  to  show  that  behaviors  regatdeJ  as     "  • 
pWblematlc  by\\cl.assroom  teacher  can  be  rendered  sensible^  when  information 
from  other  contexts  aijd  t^oints.  of,  view  is  provided.     Tt  was  shown  that  s:uch 
behavior  maximizes  fee;Lings  of  self-worth  and.,  status  gi-en  other  altemartiVes 
available  to  the  boys  in  question.     It  was  also  dembnstr^ted  how  once  such 
behavior  patterns  become  established,  rei nforcing -behavior,  patterns  maintain 
the  ^status  quo.  *        '  , 
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INTRODUCTION 

To  focus  my  research  at  the  beginning  of  this  project,  I  asked  the  teachers 
what  problems  they,  have  in  theif  classrooms.    They  told  me,  among  other  things, 
that  the  children  "don't  pay  attention",  and  that  this. has  consequences  for 
teaching  and  for  learning.     Sitting  in  the  classroom,  I  saw  that  the  teachers 
do,  indeed,  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  managing  the  attention  behavior 
of  their  students.    I  hpped  to  discover  Wiiat  counts  as  attention  for  these  two 
teachers  and  to  relate  it  to  what  counts  as  attention  for  the  children  as  an  aid 
to  dealing  with  the  problem.     The  longer  I  was  there,  however,  the  more  things  I 
realized  I  would  have  to  first  find  out. 

As  with  other  behavioral  phenomena,  an  observer  has  several  aspects  to  con- 
sider: 

— what  people  can  report  as  to  what  they  count  as  attention; 

— observation  s*iggests  may  be  counted  as  attention  in  practice; 

/ 

— differences  among  people  (here,  teachers  and  children)  in  both  respects, 
A  variety  of  differences  in  background' can  lead  to  discrepancies  between 
what  is  counted  as  attention  and  whether  or  not  attention  is  actually  being 
paid.    In  principle,  there  might  be  cases  of  four  {cinds: 


Attention  paid 

Attention  not 
paid 


counted  as  attention 

Not  counted 

1 

/7 

3 

J  ^  .  ^ — - 

t 

In  cases  of  kinds  (1)  and  (4),  what  occurs  and  what  Is  counted  as  occurring  .co- 
incides,    Ir  cases  of  kinds  (2)  and. (3),  a  child  may  be  paying  attention,  but  in 
a  way  that  is  not  counted  as  such  (2),  or  a  child  may  not  be  paying  attention, 
but  the  fact  nor  be  noticed  or  counted  as  such  (3),     As  will  be  seen,'  teachers 
are  aware  of  bo'cii  of  these  possibilities.    They  nay  lurn  to  evidence  other  than 
their  own  cbservation  tc  infer  laijk:  of  attention  (3),    Teacbers  seem  less  aware 
of  the  po£»s.lbillty  thnt  a  pattern  of  interaction  among  children  that  nuy  seem 
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to  invoive  lack  of  attention,  in  fact        may  not  (see  Section  IT). 

-It  Should  be  clear  thrt  this  research  does  not  address  the  question  of 
what  might  be  meant  by  attention  in  general,  as  a  result  of  philosophical  ana- 
lysis or  psychological  experimentation.    The  research  starts  with  a  phenomenon 
which  members  of  the  culture  of  the  classroom,  teachers,  name  and  can  discus^ 
in  some  detail  and  complements  their  concern  with  additional  systematic  observa- 
tion.   There  is  no  doubt  about  the  reality  of  the  category  in  the  culture  of 

these  classrooms,  *         ,  • 

The  work  is  the  result  of  a  year's  observation  in  two  sixth-grade  class- 
rooms in  an  inner-city  elementary  school  in  West  Philadelphia  and  in  the  black 
neighborhood  around  the  school.    Spaulding  School  (pseudc  lyms  are  a^ed  for  all 
people  and  places)  was  built  in  1905  and  many  of  the  children  who  go  there  have 
pci^ents  and  grandparents  who  went  to  the  school.  '  The  children,  all  of  whom  are 
black,  live  within  a  four  by  eight  square  block  area  of  mostly  low  income  fa^ 
milies.    About  forty  percent  of  the  children  at  the  school  qualify  for  Title  I 
assistance  (reading  aides,  counsellors,  special  programs,  etc.)  which  means 
that  they  scored  below  the  fiftieth  percentile  on  the  standardized  test  that  is 
used  to  determine  Title  I  eligibility. 

I  spent  the  first  part  of  the  year  in  the  classrooms  of  two  black  sixth- 
grade  teachers  and  in  other  school  settings  such  as  the  playground,  the  art 
room  and  the  halls.    The  secon    part  of  the  year^the  teachers  and  I  selected 
six  children  whose  parents  agreed  for  me  to  observe  at  home  arA  In  other  com-- 
munity  settiri^s.     I  tried  to  be  with  the  children  in  a  range  of  settings.  For 
example,  I  ate  dinner  in  their  homes,  went  to  Girl  Scout  meetings  with  them* 
*  took  them  to  movies  and  to  the  roller  skating. rink,  attended  church  with  their 
families.     I  attended  community  meetings,  and  in  an  unexpected  development,  I 
"fDund  myself  marching  with  parents  and  testifying  at  a  school  board  hearing 
when  the  Philadelphia 'School  Board  threatened  to  shut  the  school  (along  with 
nine  others)  because  the  building  is  not  fire-resistant  andbecau^e  the  school *£ 
enrollment  is  dropping.    The  Board  eventually  founu  the  money  to  keep  eight  of 
the  schools  open,  including  Spaulding.     During  this  community  phase  of  the  re- 
search,'  I  continued  to  attend  class  orcnsionally  and  continued  to  talk  with  the 


teachers  so  they  could  help  me  put  my  observations  into  perspective. 

•   Section  II  of  this  report  examines  th'^  teachers '  methods  of  inferring  atten- 
tion and  looks  at  some  of  the  contextual  features  that  make  a  difference  in  what 
counts  as  attention  for  the  teachers:  the  teachers  themselves,  the  individual 
child,  the  activity  to  which  the  child  should  be  paying  attention  and  the  dif- 
ference between  group  attention  and  individual  attention.    That  section  also  ex- 
amines the  difference  between  what  the  teaches  perceive  as  inattention  and  what 
they  choo-.e  to  publicly  notice.-   Section  III  looks  in'more  detail  at  a  pattern 
of  interaction  that  the  children  bring  into  the  classroom—?  pattern  of  mock  ad- 
versary challenges  and  responses—with  regard  to  its  consequences  for  attention 
in  the  classroom.    Section  IV  is  ^. brief  look  at  this  pattern  of  mock  adversarv 
challenges  and  responses  in°  i^s  community  context. 

II.     THE  CLASSROOMS  (1):  WITH  FOCUS  ON  THE  TEACHER'S  ROLE  ■ 

(A)  The  Two  Teachers 

Mrs.  Barnes  is  a  38-year  old  black  woman  with  rows  and  rows  of  shoulder 
length  corn  row  braids.    She  often  wears  an  armful  of  thin  silver  bracelets  and 
lots  of  gold  and  silver  chain  necklaces.    Her  ears  are  pierced  three  times  and 
she  wears  a  pair  of  '.Ig  loops  and  two  smaller  pairs  of  earrings.     She  has  been 
teaching  seventeen  years,  eight  of  them  at  Spaulding.     She  grew  up  in  the 
neighborhood  around  Spaulding  and  she  and  her  husband  live  in  the  house  where 
she  grew  up,  a  few  blocks  from  Spaulding  School. 

She  believes  that  children  should  learn  to  express  their  feelings  and  gives 
them  opportunity  to  try;  they  keep  private  journals  and  each  week  they  have  a 
"Magic  Circle",  a  time  when  she  -and  they  share  personal  feelings.    When  she  in- 
troduced me  to  the  cla^s  for  the  first  time  and  I  explained  to  them' what  I  would 
be  doing,  she  got  the  children  started  talking  about  how  they  felt  about  the  idea 
of  being, observed.  ' 

Her  classes  are  usually  noisier  than  other  classes  on  that  floor.     (I  don't 
believe  that  noise  is  the  antithesis  of  learning.")    The  first  day  I  observed 
her  class,  ^he  told  me,  "There's  always  a  little  buzz.     I  think  that's  how  they 
learn  to  coirm.unicate  with  each  other"..  I  heard  cojiplete  silence  in  her  class- 
room only  a  handful  of  times,  once  when  the  children  were  lying  on  the  floor 


( 

meditating,  a  technique  sha  us^s  to  calm  e^'eryone  dovn  after  recess.  ^ 

Mrs.  Lindley  is  a  51-yeai  old  black  wtman  who  dresses  more  traditionally 

and  teaches  more  traditionally.    She  is  *opcemed  that  her  children  learn 

"what's  right  and  what's,  wrong",  and  she  often  talks  to  them  about  people  such 

as  famous  black  scientists  and  Iraseball  players  whom  she  thinks  will  encourage 

and  inspire  them.    She  has  been  teaching  twenty--nine  years,  sixteen  of  them  at  . 

Spaulding.    She  cares  a  great  deal  about  those  of  her  children  whom  she  thinks 

work  hard  and  try  to  do  what's  right.     Through  the  years  she  has  sponsored  a 

number  of  clubs  for  the  children,  such  as  Newspaper  Club  ana  Service  Girls  Club. 

She  goes  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  make  sixth-grade  graduation  special  for  the 

children,  helping  plan  dinner  dances  or  Broadway  shows  or  other  special  treats. 

Her  classes  are  quieter  than  tire  Mrs.  Barnes'.    As  she  told  me: 

(Mrs.  Barnes)  and  I  are  different.    She  can  stand-  a  lot  of 
noise.     She  can  tune  out  a  lot.     She  just  tunes  some  of  it 
out.    But  I  hear  everything.     I  don't  want  to  hear  a  lot  of 
noise  aijd  foolish  talking,  because  I  can'f  stand  it.     I  just 
refuse  to  tolerate  it. 

These  teachers  consider  inattention  to  begone  reason  that  many  of  their 

children  don't  do  well  in  school.     As  Mrs.  Lindley  told  me: 

They  don't  listen.     And  the  problem  don't  start  in  this 
grade.     That  is  another  reason  they  are  behind. 

This  teacher  al$o  said  that  attention  can  work  the  other  way;  not  doing 

well  in  school  may  cause  a  child  not  to  pay  attention: 

With  some  children,  even  if  they  pay  attention  and  get 
the  assignment,  they  still  can't  do  the  work.     They  are 
defeated  before  they  start.    They  say,  "I  can't  do  it  ^ 
anyway,  so  why  pay  attention". 

* 

If  they  could  read  a  litt]j?^etter,  do  math  a  little  better, 
than  they  would  have  mDre  confidence  in  themselves  and  they 
wouldn't  play  and  talk  and  act  silly.  » 

The  teachers  consider  attention  to  be  a  problem  ^^l  which  one  child  can 

affect  the  rest  of  the  class.     If  inattention  behavior  is  noisy  enough »  it 

hinders  other  children's  ability  to  learn: 

Sometimes  it  is  so  noisy  that  those  who  want  to  .  ' 

hear,  cao't  hear.     (Mrs.  Lindley)  ^ 

The  rule  ©f  thumb  is  that  you  try  to  keep  it  quiet  enough 
so  that  other  children  can  concentrate,     (Mrs.  Barnes) 


The  teachers  told  me  that  dealing  with  inattention  behavior  takes  up  a  great 

deal  of  class -time  that  could  be  better  spent.     As  Mrs.  Barnes  told  me: 

If  they  could  pay  m€>re  attention,  we  could  j^et_more 
*.  done.    They  could  take  in  more^  Jthey^  could  hear  more 
physically.     And  academicalj.y  we  could  cover  more. 

The' teachers  are  concerned,  that  the  children  be  prepared  for  junior  high 

where  the  consequences  of  inattention  are  more  serious; 

We  are  trying  to  get  them  ready  far  junior  high.  Elementary 
school  is  not  that  rigid,  but  junior  high  is  more  regimented 
with  only  forty-five  minutes  for  each  class,  and  if  you  don't 
finish  what  you  are  supposed  to  do,  you  can't  say,  *'0h,  I  didn't 
finish".     I  have  to  get  them  into  the  habit  of  listening*  the 
first  time.    Junior  high  is  very  <iifferent  from  here  where  we 
will  repeat  three  and  fou€  times. 

A  child  who  is  used  to, talking  and  walking  around  in^  class 
will  be  in  a  world  of  trouble  in  junior  high.     They  will 
ask  themselves,  "Why  is  this  wrong?"    I've  been  doing  this 
all  along.    Why  am  I  in  trouble?".    This  child  will  be  confused. 

Sitting  in  the  classroom,  I  raw  that  the  teachers  do  spend  great  amounts 

of  time  and  energy  dealing  with  the  children's  attention  behavior.  Attention 

is  of  visible  importance  to  the  teachers  in  their -day-to-day  management  of  the 

classroom  and  they  communicate  to  both  children  and  parents  their  belief  in 

the  importance  of  attention  for  learning.     In  conferences  with  parents,  the 

Cachers  often  gave  attention  as  a  reason  why  a  child  was  not  doing  well.  And 

when  Cf.lling  for  attention  in  class,  the  teachers  would  sometimes  make  explicit- 

the  link  between  paying  attention  and  learning,  as  the  following  excerpt  from 

my  field  notes  illustrate. 

•  * 

EXCERPT  1 

The  children  in  Mrs.  Lindley's  class  were  taking  turns  reading  aloud  essays 
they  had  written  on  "If  I.  were  Mdyor  of  Philadelphia".    Anthony  mentioned 
lowering  the  speed  limit  to  stop  accidents  and  when  he  finished,  Mrs.  Lindley 
started  talking  about  how  traffic  deaths  had  dropped  in  the  U.S.  immediately 
after  the'  55  mph  speed  limit  had  been  imposed,  but  had  risen  as  people  stopped 
obeying  the  law.    Harold  and  Lissa  were  talking  to  each  other.    Mrs,  Lindley 
stopped  and  said  to  them,  "I'd  appreciate  it  if  you  wouldn't  talk  while  I'm 
talking.     If  you  would  listen,  you'd  learn  something", 

EXCPPT  2  •  ^ 

The  children  were  reading  a  newspaper  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Tribune, 
pulling  oup  the  information  who,  when,  where,  what  and  why  to  include  in  a 
paragraph'  they  wer^  supposed  to  write.     Manv  of  the  children  were  talking  to 
each  otheV.    Mrs.  Lindley  Iboked;  up  from  her  desk  and  said,  "I  still  hear  a 
lo*t  of  people  talking.    You  c'annot  do  your  work  wh^n  you  ^re  running  your  mouth 


The  importance  of  attention  for  these-  teachers  also  shows  up  in  their 
fine-grained  awareness  of  issues  involved  in  attention.    The  teachers  discuss 
attention  with  a  great  deal  of  specific^  detail  and  fine-grained  analysis.  Is- 
sues of  attention  are  not  something  out  oi  their  awareness  until  pointed  out  by 
an  outsider/researcher  as,  for  example,  is  the  case  with         unofficial  literacy 
that  is  the  subject  of  Sue  Fiering's  section  of  this  report. 

In  order  to  understand  this  problem  that  is  so  important  to  the  teachers, 
it  is  necessary  to  ask  what  counts  as  attention  for  them. 

(B)     What  Counts  as  Atte..tlon 

CaHing  for  attention—These  teachers  have  many  ways  of  calling  for  atten- 
tion, some  quite  subtle  and  some  very  explicit.    One  of  the  most  explicit 'ways 
that  they  call  for  attention  is  to  include  a  mini-description  of  the  attention 
behavior  thai  they  want.    These  little  pictures  that^the  teachers  paint  for  the 
children  provi'de  a  ruddimentary  formulation  of  the  behaviors  that  the  teachers 
count  as  attention^  albeit  a  formulation  that  will  have  to  be  refined  as  a  num- 
ber of  things  are  taken  into  account. 

*  For  now,  however,  the  litMe  descriptions  of  attent^  n  behavior  that  the 
teachers  sometimes  provide  for  the  children  when  callitig  f or  .at tention  are  a 
place  to  begin  unraveling  the  complex  phenomenon  that  is  attention.     In  these 
mini-descriptions,  control  of  the  mouth,  eyes  and  body  figure  prominently.  For 
example,  in  the  following  two  excerpts  from  my  field  notes,  the  teacher  is  con- 
cerned with  where  the  children  are  looking.    Illustration  1  provides  some  vi- 
sual context  for  the  excerpts,     iu  both  teachers'  rooms  the  children's  de^ks  are 
pushed  together  facing  each  other  in  five  or  six  large  clusters,  as  shown  below 
in  the  drawing  of  Mrs.  Lindley's  room. 
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ILLLSTRATION  ' 


MRS.   t.lNDLIY'b  RUUM 


EXCERPT  3 

Mrs.  Barnes  and  the  class  were  doing  a  workbopk  exercise  in  which  they  were- 
Kiading  a  description  of  where  a  boy  had  traveled  and  then  drawing  his  route  on 
a  map  in  the  workbook.    Mrs,  Barnes  was  standing  at. the  board  asking  questions 
and  the  children  were  answering  them  and  then  drawing  on  their  maps;.    The  class 
got  noisy  and*  Mrs,  Barnes  said,  ^Stuaents,  students.    May  I  have  y|)ur  attention, 
please.    May  I  have  your  attention,  please,    Anna,  Tessa,     Eyes  up  here,  please", 

EXCERPT  H  * 

The  class  had  been  working  at  their  desks  on  math  problems,    Mrs,  Barnes  left 
the  chiTdren^she  had  been  working  with  and  walked  to  the  front  of  the  room. 
She  said,  "May  I  have  your  attention  please.    Your  attention  please.  Willie, 
Shelley,  your  eyes  up  thi^  way  so  I  can  at  leasf  begin    o  think  that  you're 
listening.    Mr.  Sutton,  Melinda".     Then  she  began  explaining  one  of  the  problems 
that  a  lot  of  people  were  having  trouble  w*th,  * 

In  the  following  two  excerpts  the  teacher  is  concerned  with  the  orientation 

of  the  children's  bodies:  ^ 

EXCERPT  5 

Mrs,  Barnes  was  teaching  a  phonic  lesson.    The  children  were  repeating  nonsense 
syllables  and  then  the  teacher  would  call  on  individuals  to  spell  what  they 
heard.     One  boy  was  turned  in  his  chair  looking  blankly  off  to  the  side,  Mrs. 
Barnes  said  to  him:  "I  have  r  feeling  I  don't  have  your  attention,     M^ybe  if 
you  turned  your  body,  this  way  I  would  feel  more  likq  I  had  your  attention'^ 

In  the  following  excerpt  the  teacher  is  concerned  tha^  th\e  children  stop 
moving  so  that  they  can  listen  to  her:  ' 
EXCERPT  6 

Mrs.  Barnes  was  giving  the  children  instructions  for  finishing  up  a  group 
project  they  were  working  on  last  w<?ek  and  told  them  they  tliey  v/ould  be  moving 
into  their  old  groups  in  order  to  finish  the  project.     The  children  started 
moving  into  their  groups  b'efjire  the  teacher  was  finished  with  he^r  instructions. 
She  raised  he*^  voice  as  she  continued  to  give  directions:  "So  while  you're  in  , 
the  group,  make  sure  that  everybody  has  the  same  information.    Don't  mov^e  please 
until  I'm  finished,     DO  tlOT  MOVE  please,'  until  I'm  finished  because  you*re  wor- 
ried about  moving  and  you  need  to  listen  tc  what  I'm  saying,  which  you^re  re- 
sponsible for  doing". 

In  the  following  excerpta^he  teacher  insists  that  the  children,  stop  other 
activities  in  order  to  pay  attention:  » 


EXCERPT  7 

Mrs,  T-'ndle>  told  the  class  to  read' three  particular  article^  in  the  Philadelphia 


Tribi  ^e  and  to  pull  out  the  information,  who,  when,  where,  what  and  why.  She 
FolTi  d  few  children  to  go  16  the  back  of  the  rocm  and  staple  together  the  mimeo- 
graphed sheets  of  the  school  newspaper    the  Spauldinp:  Journal,  The  class  w^orked 
for      whii^  and  then  Mrs,  Lindley  wanted  to  paake  an  announcement  to  the  main 
group.    She  said,  **May  I  have  the  attention  cf  all  the  people  who  are  working 
on  the  newspapers?    Stop  writing'  for  a  second*', 

EXCERPT  8  ^ 

.After  Sustained  Silent  Reading,  the  time  each  day  when  both  teacher  and  children 
read  library  books  or  whatever  they  want  to  read,  Daren  asked  Mrs,, Barnes  ''-f  he 
could  read  somuthing  from  his  bo^  alpud  to  the  class..  Mr3,  Barnes  said  to  the 
class:  "Daren  has  something  he  wants  to  reed  to  you,  .^-.V/ili  you  give  him  your 
undivided  attention? ,, .Your  undivided  attention  reans  you  aren't  doing  anything 
else  now**. 

In  the  following  excerpts  the  teacher  is  concerned  with  talking: 
EXCERPT  9      ^  " 

Mrs,  Lindley  was  reviewing  with  the  children  information  they  had  learned  ear- 
-lier  from  oral  reports  made  by  individual  children  about  famous  blacks,  .Mrs, 
Lindley  asked  the  class  what  they  knew  about  Marion  Anderson,     SeVjeral  kids 
were  waving  their  hands,  jumping  in  their  seats  and  calling  out,  "Oooh,  oooh, 
Mrs,  I.indley".     In  one  corner  two  girls  were  talking  loudly  to  each  othe^*,  Mrs. 
Lindley  said  to  them,  "l^en  are  you  going  to  learn  to  stop  talking  and  start 
listening?'*,        '  . 

EXCERPT  10       ^  ,  ♦  *  '  -  •  , 

Mrs^  LindJjy's,  class  was  divided  into  reading  groups,    Mrs,  Lindley  was  sitting 
with  one  group,  listening  to  the.Ti  take  turns  reading  aloud.    The  teacher's  aide 
was 'sitting  witjj^^nother  group,  going  over  the  answers  to  a  workbook  exercise. 
At  a'tiiird  §roup  the  children  were  vjorking  on  a  workbook  exercise.    The  class 
v/as  fairly  noisy,' with  lots  of  people  talking  and  vith  e  few  children  pldying 
with  basebayLl  cards  and  with  pencils  and  pen'^il  sharpenert:> ,  ^  At  the^  thi,r3  group 
I  heard. two  children's  voices  ri*se  above  the  buzz  of  the  rest  of  the  class: 

Vaness,^:        He  always  do  that,  ]  < 

Willie:  Oh,  shut  up,   ,  ;  , 

Vanessa:      You  shut  up  before  I  beau  your  rump, 

Mrs,  Jindley  lookeS  over  af^hem  arid  said,  "How  can  vou  be  doing  your  work  when 
you*re  talking  that  foolish  talk?*',         "  '       .  ' 

The  teachers-  also  indicate  to  the  children  that  Inattention  is  something 
that  can  be.  inferred  frbni  the  inability  to  answer  a  question: 
^ EXCERPT  11 

Mrs,  Barnes  and  the  class  were  doing  a  workbook  exercise. in  which  thev  were 
translating  a  written  description  of  a  bov 's- t^rave:   into  a  line  dravm  on  a  map. 
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Mrs.  Barnes  would  call  on  a  ^htld  to  read  part  of  the  description,  and^ then  ask 
the  class  ijuestions  about  it^-    Darfen  read  a  paragraph,  and  vhen  Mrs,  Barnes  caviled 
on  another  boy  to  answer  a  question,  he  couldn't  answer.    Mrs.  Barney  said,  "I 
get  the  definite  fe'nllng  we  weren't  listening  when  Daren  was  . reading'-.  "    •    '  . 

Thus,  when  the  teachets  rail  for  attention  ftiey  sometimes  include  a  little  de- 
scription  of  the  behavior  they  want.    These  behaviors  are  relate.d  to  ^ze' direc- 
tion, body  orientation,  body  movement,  side  activities  and  -talking,'    The  teachers 
also  tell  the  c\  "Idren  they  gan  infer  inattention  from  things  like  the  inability 

to  answer  a  question.  *      •  . 

« 

Evidence  of  attention  .        *  ' 

-  -   ■       ■  "    ■  *  '  *  t*  *  ' 

When  I  asked  the  teachers  how  they  know  when  the  chilcjren  axe  paying  atten- 
tion, they  told  me^very  similar  things.     For  example,  Mrs.  Lindley  said: 

I  know  they  aren't  paying  attention  if  they  are 
drawing,  writing,  digging  in  their  desks,  or  playing  ' 
♦with  a  pencil  is  another  thing.     If  they  pass  signals,  e 
signals  sometimes,  or  if  they  hav,e  a  book  on  th^ir  desks  when 
I  say  to  clear  your  de^ks...if  they  are.  making  noiSes.^  ^.,; 

The  way  they  sit  and  the  way  they  hold  themselves  has  a  lot  ^  . 

to  do  with  attention.    My  concept  of  attention  is  sit*>lng  . 
still  and  looking  and  Rooking  at  me.     I  assume  they  are'.payirig 
attention  if  they  are  looking  at  me,  if  they  put  things  down.;, 
if  they  stop  what  they  are  4oi"g- 

Also,  if  they  ask  questions  and  want  clarification,  I  think  they 
are  paying  attention.     If  they  do  the  assignment  correctly;  if 
they  do  the  work  halfway  right. 

*  %* 

Mrs.  Barnes  has  similar  criteria: 

Inattention  is'  something  you  can  see.     It's  something  you  learn 
to  interpret  over  the  years.     It's  largely. body  behavior  and  eye 
contact  more  than  anything  else. 

Eye  to  -^ye  contact  is  what  tells  you.    And  their  physical  body. 
If  they  .-^rci  under  the  desk,  they  aren't  paying  attention.  If 
they  are  xooking  at  me, I  would  assume  they  are  paying  attention. 
Anything  beyond  that  would  have  to  be  a  mind  Teader.  . 

I  recognize  inattention  because  of  years  of  experience.  Body 
language  is^  the  key,  especially  eye  to  eye  contact.  •        "  , 

On  the  other  hand,  she  also  said:  ~ 

Some  kids  just  can't  keep  still,  but  they  are  still  listening. 
And  then  I've  got  three  ^irls  who  are  quiet  as  mice  but  I  know 
they  aren't  listening.     Kids  that  don't  listen  have  certain 


kinds  of  body  behavior.  '  So  ybtr  have  toUook  at  th«  york.  If  the  vork  says  they 
aren't  listening,  .they  aren't  listening.  '       ^  .         •  '  * 

-■«,**  *  •  " 

Thus,  the  teachers^ say  that  they  use  as  evidence  of  attention  a  nuiiuer  of  be- 
haviors related  to  control  of  the  mouth  (talking,  maVing  noJLses)  ,  the  oyoB  (eye 
to  eye  contact,  eye  signals)  ,  and  the  bo^iy  (body  position,  body  "movements;  sic^e 
activities).    TJ^ey  also  say  t\u^.  may  have  to  infer  attention  from  .a  child '^s.  abil 
ity  to  carry  out  instructions  or  tx>.  do  hi^  viork  correctJLy.  '  • 

•   The  teachers  have  a  grea't 'deal  of  faith  in  their  ability  ^o  distin^jish  ^t- 
tenti^TT  ^rora  Inatti^ntion.     (As  Mrs..  Barnes  says,  aboye,  ihatteht^Lott' "some-: 
thing  you  learn  to  interpret  over  the'  years".)    Honever,  the  teachers  dd^hot 
>clairo  always  to  be  right,    The;v  have  examples  of  all  four  of  the  possibilities 
from  the  following  f out-way  chart: 

CHART  1     '  ^  /  '  '  «  "  -    .  ^ 


1  , 

t 

. Teacher  thinks  ( 1) 

Teacher  .thinks  (2) 

' child  is  paying 

' child  is  paying 

attention. 

attention. 

Child  ids  paying 

Child  is  not  paying 

attention.  < 

attention. 

Teacher  thinks  (3) 

.    Teacher  thinks  (^) 

child  is  not 

child  ie.  not.  t  ' 

^  paying  attention 

paying  attention 

Child  is  pafying  . 

Child  is  not  ^ 

attenjioT  " 

«  — .  «  — 

paying  atjiention 

As  chart  2  illusttates,  boxes  one  and  four  describe  situations  in  which  what 
-*  ^  _^  *  * 

the  child  *is  doing  and  what  the  teacher  thinks  the  child^is'  doing  are  the\ 

'    '  ^  /  X 

saroe,  whereas  boxes  two  and  three  describe      micmatch:  / 


(1) 

(2): 

(3)  ' 

<  'a)  . 

.    '  -TEACHER 

« 

Tlie  teacher  believe  that  most,  of  what  happens  in  th classroom  falls -into 

boxes  one  a\id  four,  th^t  is;  that  mcc^c  cf  the  time  wha^  they  think  the  child 

is. doing  and  what  the  child  actually  is  doing,  are  rl?  same.    However,  there 

^are  also  instances  of  the  type   ^Bscribed  above  by  Mrs.  Barnes  in  which  a 

child's  body  behaviqr  persuades  the  teacher  ',b^t  the  child  is  paying  attention 

but  the  teacher  decides  later,  af t'er  hpvipg  seen  the  child's  work,  that  .he 

hadn't  been  paying  attention  after  all  (box  (2),    V^nd  there  are  instances  such 

fis  this,  one  told  me  by  Mrs.  Lindley  (box  (3-):  -    ^\  .  ' 

Terri  was  running  her  mouth  pnd  I  thought  she  wasn't 
listening,  but  I  called  on  h^r  and  s^ie  still  knew 
what  was  going  on.  _  • 

These  are  still  teacher  perceptions.  That  is,  if  a  teacher  believes,  for  • 
example,  that  a  child,  is  paying  attantion  and  then  later  change^s^her  mind  and 
believes  that  the  , child  had  not  been  paying  atrehciorx  ^f ter  all ,  it  "is  still 
a  mattier  of  the  teacher's  belief.  *  - 

In  adding  an  obserxer/s  viewpoint  in  orcer  to  evaluate  tne  teacher's  opin- 
ion that  there  are  relatively  few  instances  in  which  the  teacher's  perception 
and  the  actual  situation  do  not  match,  it  if^  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
observer  judges  by  the  teacher's  action.     In  the  case  of  a  mismatch  In  which 
the  teacher  thinks  a  child  is  paying  attention  when  he  is  not,  there  are 
numero.us  examples  pach  day  of  4  teacher  '"lOt  calUn^  for  the  attention  of  a 


child  who  is  displaying  some  or  all  of  the  signs  that  the  teacher  say  they  'use 
as  evidence  of  inattention.    As  we  will  see,  there  is  a  difference  Ijetween 
what  the  teachers  perceive  as  inattention  and  v4i^  chey  publicly  notice.  The 
steacher  cannot,  and  do  not  even  want  to,  publicly  \Jo  somerhing  about  everything 
they  perceive  as  inattention,*  •  •  \ 

'  ^art  111       an  extended,  examination  of  a  pattern  of  interaction  that  some- 
'tiroes  crefeites  the  mismatch,  in  which  the  teacher  believes  a  child  is  not  paying'  • 
attention  when  in  f^ct  he  is.    That  st^ction  examirres  a  pattern  of  interaction 
that  the'  children  bring  into  the  classroom  that  is  sometiines  called  down  by 
the  *tea<5hers  as  inattentive  even  when  ,it  is  quite  attehpl.vie  to  the  instruc- 
tional- task  at  hah'd.*    Ttiib  is  a  pattern  of  md^ck  adversary  exchanges — loud, 
strident,  playful,  mock  aggressive  challenges  and  responses — which  the 
teachers  .ioncider,  inattentive,  i?ut  which  turn  out  to, be  a,  way  of  talking  that 
can  be  used  to.'do  a?  number  of  things,  some  of  which  are  attentive  to  the 
classroom  task  at  hand;    When  working*  together  in  the  claarsroQm,  for  example, 
the  children  oftqn  use  this  mock  adversary  style  to  correot  each  other 's^wgrk 
and  to  give  explanations.  '  .  .  ^,  ^ 

^he  teachers  rank  l;he  various  evidences  of  attention  and  say  that  they  put 

\  *   

more  faith  in  evidence  such  as  test  results  and  the  ability  to  follow  directions 
than  in  the  immediate  behavioral  signs  of  attention.     (As* Mrs.  Barnes  sayS, 
above,  "you  can  be  fooled  by  just  tiody  behavior,  so  you  hav^  to  look  at  the 
work.     If  the  work  says  they  aren't  listening,  they  aren't  listening".) 

Using  a  child's  work  as  evidence  of  attention  is  complicated.     It  is  not 
that  teachers  routinely  suspend  judgment  until  they  see  the  child's  work  and 
thert 'decide  whether  or  not  he  had  be^n  paying  attention-.     For  *all  practical 
purposes,  teachers  make  their  decisions  about  who  is  paying  attention  based, 
on' events*  of  the  n*oment.    However,  as  we  . will' see,  interpreting  and  acting 
upon  the  events  of  the  moment  are  affected  by  now  the  teacher  categorizes 
particular  children.     It  is  heYe  that  the  child's  work  is  likely  to  influence 
the  events  of  the  moment.     If  the  teacher  has  seen  again  and  again  that  a 
bhild  can  or  can't  do  his  work,  she  takes  that  and  a  number  of  other  things 


into  account  to  form  opinions  of  hiin  that  affect  tier  perceptidnf;' of  his  atten- 
tioTV  behavic^  and  her  willingness  ^o  publicly  notice  it.    As  we  will  sec,   '  ; 
there  are  children  whom  the  teachers  consider  to  have  a  hard  tim^*  paying  at* 
tention  vnose  behavior  the  teac  .^rs  are  far  more  likely  to  call  down  chan  they 
are  very  similar  ^c^:ivior  from  higher  ability  .children  who  "don* t *  always  need 
to  pay  attention".    And  Part  III  is  an  exairiintion  of  a  type  of  behavior  that 
the, teachers  say  is  done  by  loW  ability  children,  but  which  ob&ervalion  shows 
to  be  done'  by  children  of  all  ability  levels  but  to  be  far  more  comraonly 
l>ublicly  noticed  i-n  low  ability  children, 

*So,  for  pr'aptical  purposes,  a  ch:ild's  work  does  not  so  much- apply  to  the  * 
particular  occasion  of  attention  that  it  follows,  but  applies  irst(?ad  in  a 
n.or€  general  i^^ay,  '  1 1  contributes  to  a  teacher's  categorization  of  the  child  ,^ 
which  affects  the  teacher's  perception  of  the  xhlld  on  specific  occasions  of 
/t^*fenti.on  and  ^Iso  her  willingness  to  publicly  notice  behavior  she  considers 

Using  ^  chMd's  work  as  evidence  of  attention    r«aises  other  issues  as  Veil, 
The  teachers  sa\  both  that  they  infer  attentibnr  from  the'  ability  to  do  work 
,aiid  thaJt  they  infer  inattention  from  the  ^inability  to  do  work.  Underlying' 
both  inferences  is  thd  teachers'  belief  that  learning  requires  attention,  - 
which  is  the  basis  of  their  concern  with  attention  in  the -first  place. 

The  teachers*  cjo  not  assume,  however,  that  all  failure  to  learn  is  due  to 
inattention,     I  have  seen  Mrs,  Barnes,  for  example,  say  to  a  child  showing 
many  signs  bf  attention — body  aliened  co  the  teacher,   eyes  following  the 
teacher  as  she  stepped  up  to  the  blackbo.ard  and  back  again,  body  stiTl  and 
mouth  silent — "What's  wrcag,  Mary?    Your  face  tells  me  yoju  don't  understand."' 
And  the  teachers  gave  me  a  number  of  reasons  besides  inartention  for  t&hy  par- 
ticular children  were  not  doing  well  in  school,  for  example,  lack  of  intel- 
Ifgence,  emotional  problems,  "starved  home  environment",  being  passed  from 
grade  tp  grade  without  learning  the  skills  of  each  grade  or  "just  not  doing^ 
the  work^'. 

Neither  do'  the  teaciiers  believe  that  all  learning  requires  constant  atten- 
tion.    I  have  seen  children  who  totally  ignorec  the  teacher *s  explanation 
a  workbook  exercise  who  nevertheless  were  able  ,to  do  the  assignment  perfectly 
because  they  were  able  to  figure  it  out  for  themselves;    The  teachers  of 
course  are  aware  of  cases  such  as  this,  and^  as  we  vill  see,  they^work  them 
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into  a  theory  of  differential  attention  requirements  for  different  children. 
As  Mrs."  Barnes  told  me,  there  are  children  who  don^t  always-iHeed  to, pay  atten- 
tdon  when  "they  can  do  the  work  anyway". 

Thjs,  as  the  teachers  know»  it  is  possible  to  have  attention  withou^  under- 
c^*-anding  and  it  is  also 'possible-  to  have  u'noeistanding  without  attention,  es- 
pecially when  the  chain  of  events  is  sequential  and  the  child  is  supposed  to 
pay  attention  now  in  order  to  understand  Goniethlng  he  will  do  later.         '  r 

If  therefore,. a  teacher  is  faced  with  a  piece  or  inferior  work/  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  her  to  know  if  the  problem  was  inattention,  misunderstanding  or 
something  else,  especially  when  the  work  is  examined  later,  away  from  its 
original  circumstances. 

Even  so,  decisions  must  be  made  about  why  a  child  can't  do  his  v^ork 'because 
what*'the  teacher  does  niext  may  depend  upon  what  she  decides  is  the  problem.- 
For  example ,\  if  she  believes  that  the  child  (Jidn't  understand*  rather  than  that 
he  wasn't  pa5^ing  attention,  she  is  more  likely  to  go  over  the  work  again.  I 
have  seen  Mrs    Barnes  call  a' child  up  to  her  desk,  to  go  over  a  homework  exer-  ^ 
ci^e  because  "I  doQ't  think  you  understand  what  we  were  trying  to  do".    And  1 
have  seen  Mrs*.  Barnes  preface  a  review  lesson  with  "a  lot  of  people  didn't 
understand  this  lesson  on  weights  and  measures  so  I  want  to  go  over  it  again". 

This  is  another  case  in  which  the  teachers  make  their  interpretations  by 

taking  into -account* what  they  already  know  about  the  child.    As  Mrs.,Lindley 

cold  me  when  I  -^sked'her  how  she  knows  whether  it  is  inattention  or  something 

else  that  cauo^o  a  chil'1  to  do  b'adkly  bn^a  piece  of  work: 

it  I  know  each  child  as  an  individual,  I  almost  knc^?  whioh' 
ones  weren't  paying  attention. 

Thus*  what  the  teachf^rs  leave  unstated  when  they  say  chey  can  infer  inatten- 
tion from  a  child's  work  is  an  intervening  variable:  the  individual  child.  That 
iff,  the  teacher  brings  to  her  Interpretation  of  a  child's  work  all  her  prior 
knowledge  of  the  child >     If  the  work  is  not  done  correctly  and  if  the  child 
is  categorized  as  one  wh(»  has  troub],e  paying  attention,  th6  teacher  is  much 
more  like  to  infer  inattention  than  if  she  is  looking  at  the  work  of  a  child 
who  almost  always  pays  .attention. 
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.  Sinn^ary 

The  teachers  say  they  use  as^. evidence  of  attention  cet'tain  behaviors  re 
lated  to  control  of  the  mouth,  eyes  and  body  and  that  they  sometimes  have-  to 
in^er  attention  from  the  child's  ability  to  do  his  work.    They *have  faith  in 
their  ability  to  tell  th^  differ-ence  between  attention  and  inattention. but  ~ 
they  do  not'  claim  always  tc  be^  right.     Inhere  are  times  that  they  think  a  child 
is  paying. attention  when  he  isn't,  and  timf^s  when  they  think  a  child  isn't 
paying  attention  when  he  is.     They  r^nk  the  various 'evidences  of  attention  and 
say  chat  they  put  the  most  faith  in  after  the  fact  evidence  such  as  a  child's 
ability  to  do  his  work/^  This  raises  the  issue  of  what  effject  a  child's  work 
has  on  decisions  of  the  moment  and  the  .issue  of  the  relationship  between  at- 
tention  and  understanding. 

Both  issues  inyolve  consideration  Ol   the  individual  child.     In  the  case  of 
the  first  issu^,  a  tefcher  faced  with  a  child's  behavior  makes  'interpretations 
about  attention  passed  partly  upon  what  else  she  knows  about  the  chile!,'  in- 
cluding what  she  has  learned  froin  his  work  in  r'^neral.     In- the  case  of  the 
second  issue,  a  teacher  faced  with  a  child's  work  must  make  decisions  about 
his  prior  behavior,  that  is,  was  it  inattention  or  Tnisunderstanding,  or  some- 
thing- else  that  causea  him  to  do  poorly.    Again,  her  interpreta"tion  is  based 
partly  upon  what  else  she  kriovs  about  thd  child,  inclu/Mng  what  she  has.  learner 
about  his  attejition  behavior  from  previous  face  to  face  encounters; 

Thus,  inferences  are  made  backhand  forth  between  a  child's  work  and  his  face 
to-^ace-behavior ,    ,To  make  inferences  about  inattention  from  e  child's  work, 
the  teachers  use  what  they  have  learned  about  the  chiid  in  face-to-face  en- 
inferactions,   .To  make  inferences  about  attention  from  face-to- face  interac- 
tion with  a  child,  the  teachers  use  what  they  have  learned  fr.6m  his  work, 
(C)    Degrees  of  attention 

Attention  is  not  an  all-or-nothing  phenomenon.    The  teachers  do  pot"  insist 
that  the  cTiildren  pay^constant ,  unflagging  attention,    Th?re  are  degrees  of 
attention  that  are  appropriate  in  different  situations,'  This  section  logks^ 
at  the  fact  that  attention  varies  both  by  the  activit;y  to  which  attention 
should  be  paid  and  by  the  person  to  whom  .attention  should  be  paid.  Moreover,' 


the  two  interact,  so  that  the  attention  .appropriate  to  the  same  activity  may 
vary  according  to  the  person  to  whom  attention  should  be  paid. 
Activities 

'  There  is  a  broad  range  of  allowable  attention  behavior  over  the  course  of 
a  school  day  which  correlates  very  roughly  with  Tour  categories  named  by  one 
of  the  teachers.    This  teacher  divided  class  time  into  -four  types  of  activites: 

(1)  When  I  am  teaching  a  lesson  or  giving  directions 

(2)  When  they  are  ca|jrying.  out  work  I've  given  them 

(3)  Tests 

(4)  Free  time  •  •  w 

^    Tor  the.  fouAh  category,  "frep  time",  attention  is  not  really  an  issue 
s'ince  there  is  no  of ficial  classroom  business  tQ  which  the  children  should  be 
paying  attention.    However,  the  category  serves  as  an  informative  dividing 
line,  not  only  for  what  is  and  is  not  appropriat-e  in  the  classroom  in,  general, 
but  also  for  what  is  and  is  not  appropriate  when  attention  is  at  issue  in  the, 
classroom.     That ^ is,  "free  time"  does  not  mean  that  the. children  can  do  any- 
thing.    During  free  time  the  teachers  exclude  certain  activities  as  being  in- 
appropriate for  the  classroom.    And  once  there  is  official  classroom  business 
to  pay  attentipn  to,  the  teachers  exclude  other  activities  as  inappropriate. 

Each  of  the  other  three  categories  named  by  the  teacher,  '^teaching  a  lesson 
or  giving  directions",  "th6  children  carrying  out  work",  and  "tests"  has  its 
appropriate  level  of  attention.    As  Mrs.  Undley  -told  -me: 

I  insist  on  attention  v?hetf  I  am  presenting  a  lesson, 
particularly  if  it  fs  something  new  and  also  when  giving 
directions.    And  then  they  can. go  on  from  there.  ^      ^  , 

n  I  am  giving  directions  I  ask  them  to  sit  still,  be  rjulet 
and  listen,  but  once  tney  have  gotten  directions,  they  can 
talk^  they  can  move  and  they  can  wiggle. ..If  there's 
something  else  I  wanC  to  tell  them  or  if  they  begin 
paying,  then  I'll  call  their  attention  back.     If  I  feel 
they  ara-'getting  too  loud  or  if  I  feel  that  playing  is 
going  on,  then  I'll  say  something. 

Mrs.  Barnes  has  similar  criteria: 

1  only  ask  for  .atTentlon  if  I  really  want  it.'   So,  when 
teaching  a  lesso/ ,  giving  specific  information  or  Riving 
s  directions  l\ask  for  attention.'   To  get  it  done,'  usual] ^ 
you  can  talk  unjless  it*s*^a.  test.  •!  insist  on  absolute 

quiet  at  test  time.  *•     '  "  *  ' 
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"As  the  following  excerpt  from  my  fifeld  notes  illustrates,  the  range  of  per- 
mitted attention  behavior  as  tihe  teacher  and  cla^^  move  across  these  categories, 
through  even  so  small  a  portion  of  the  day  as  fifteen  minutes  can  be  quite  broad. 
In  this  P'lrticular  fifteen  minute  period,  Mrs.  Barnes|  class  irtoves  from  free  time 
to  the  teacher  giving' directions  and  teaching  a  review  lesson, to  the  children 
carrying  outr  some  work  on  their  own: 
EXCERPT  12  ^  ' 

The  children  came  back  to  the  classroom  from  music  class  which  is  in  another  room. 
They  were  very  noisy  as  they  came  in  the  door,  laughing,  hitting,  calling  out  to 
ec^rh  other. 

Three  boys  ran  up  to  the  front  of  the  room.     One- of  them  took  a  piece  of  paper  out 
of  his  desk.     The  other  t'wo  tried  lo  -grab  it  away  from  him  but  he  kept  holding  it 
out  of  their  reach. 

William  threw  a  whiffle  ball  at  Tania  and  she -picked  it  up  and  threw  it  back,  hard. 
He  caught  it  and  lobbed  it  gracefully  so  that  it  caught  inside  the  wide* turtleneck 
collar  on  her  sweater  and  she  said  loudly*  "Look  at  that  boy  shoot". 

Mr<^  ^Barnes  told  everybody  to  sit  down  because  she  wanted  them  to  copy  their  home- 
wa^k  from  the  board. 

Everybody  but  William,  sat ' down  and  when  Mrs.  Barnes  stared  at  hdm,  he  sat  down  too. 

The  class  vfas  still  very  noisy.    Almost  everybody  was-  talking,  some  very  loudly.  . 

Mrs.  Barnes  walked  to  the.  blackboard  and  said,  "May  I  have  your  attention,  p.lease. 
May  I  have  yo  *r  attention  up  heie",.    .On  the  board  was  a  list  of  spelling  words 
an4.a  list  of  math  problems.  ^ 

The  class  vas  still  very  noisy.  At  one  cluster  of  desIcsT'two^ boys  were  hitting 
each  other's  papers  with  their  pens.  Two  girls  were  putting  their  hands  in  the 
path  of  the  pens  and  then  snatching  the.,  '^ul  of  the  way,  just  in  time. 

Mrs.  Barnes  told'  Carolyn  to  turn  off  the  lights,  which  is  a  signal  for  the  children 
to  "freeze"  iheir  mouths  and  bodies      A  couple  of  kids  made  a    show  of  freezing 
their'  limbs  in  the  middle  of  the  action  of  putting  books  inside  their  desk.  The 
class  got  quieter  but  a  lot  of  people  were  still  talking.     Mrs.  Barnes  folded  her 
arrnr*  and  waited.     From  the  back  of  the  room  someone  called  oi^t ,  "Lights  \s  off, 
ya'll".     "  -eone  else  said, ^ "Ya* 11^ be  quiet". 

Almost  everyone  stopped  talking'  and  the  ones  who  were  still  talking  lowered  thelt 
voices..  Mrs.  Barnes  baid,  "Lights  op,  please".  Carolyn,  who  had  been  waiting  by 
the  light  switch,  turned  the  lights  back  on. 

Mrs.  Barnes  told^  the. children  that  she  wartted  them  to  copy  tVie  spelling  words  and 
to  copy  the  math  problems  from  the  board  for  homework.     The  math  problems  had 
decimals  in  them  and  she  started'asking,  the  children  ques.t ions  about  .decimals,  , 
as  a  review.  -  , 
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.At  the  cluster  of  desks  at  the  back  of  the  room,  Roy  had  a  two-inch  purple  plastic 
baseball  cap  that  he  kept  putting  on  his  head  and  rubbing  it  back  and  forth.  Once 
he  tipped  it  and  said,  "Howdy  boys'',.   When  it  fell  off  his  head,  one  of  the  other 
kids  grabbed  it  and  put  it  on  his  own  head. 

At  the  same  cluster  of  desks,  Alice  pushed  her  desk  against  tha  desk  of  the  boy 
who  sits  across  from  her.    He  kept  moving  his  desk  back  and  she  would  push  her's 
up  enough  to  meet  his.    Finally    he  put  a  pencil  between  the  two  desks. 

At  the  same  cluster  of  desks,  Jeff  and  Paula  were  talking  loudly,    Mrs,  Barnes 
looked  -at  them  and  said,  "Eyes  up  here,  please". 

She  finished  reviewing  decimals  and  told  the  children  to  copy  the  spelling  word3 
'and  the  math  problems.    Then  she  sat  down  at  her  own  desk  and  looked  out  over 
the  room. 

Immediately  there  was  a  surge  in  the  noise  level  as  the  children  got  out  paper 
and  pens,  borrowed  peng  from  each  other  and  as  many  children  started  talking. 
The  noisfe  level  dropped  as  most  children  star^ted  to  copy  the  spelling  words  and 
it  began  to  rise  again  after  a  few  minutes. 

At  one  cluster,  Mike  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  twisted  his  body  so  that  he 
could  see  the  paper  of  Jracey  who  was  sitting  at  , the  cluster  of  desks  behind 
him.     She  covered  up  her  page  with  her  hand  and  said,  "You  don't  come  over  here". 
He  let  his  chair  come  back  down  to  the  floor. 

About  half  of  the  people  in  the  room  were  talking.  Most  were  copying  the  spelling 
words  at  the  same  time.     The  room  was  quite  noisy. 

One  of  the  clusters  at  "the  back  of  the  room  got  very  noisy,  Alice's  voice  rose ^  . 
sharply  and  T  heard  her  say,  ."You're  a  wierdo,  wierdo,  wierdo,  wierd", 

Mrs,  Barnes  looked  up  from  her  desk  and  said,  "Hugh  bagk  there.    You  need  to  be 
copying  your  words". 

This  excerpt  -gives  some  idea  of  the  ran^e^of  this  particular  teacher's  version  of 
appropriate  behavior  across  three  categories,  "fre^  time",  giving  directions. or 
teaching  a  lesson"  and  "children  carrying  out  their  work",  ^ 

"  VJhen  tha  children  first  come  into  the  room  from  music  class  and  there  is  no 
•particular  c^lassroom  business  for  them  to  be  paying  attention -to,  the  teacher 
allows  a  great  de^l  of  loud  talking,  shouting  out,  hitting, ' laughing -and  playing, 
including  4ome  playiti^  in  which  three  boys  are  running  around  the  room. and  a  boy 
and  girl  are  throwing  a^ball  at  e?»^^  other, 

The  teacher  begins  the  tpransxiion  between  free  time  and  giving  directions 
ny  telling  the  children  to  sit  down.     Then  She  calls  for  their  attention:  "May  . 
I 'have  your  attention,  please.    May  I  have  your  attention  up  here",    Whe!l  the  ^ 
class  remains  noisy  and  some  childr^^  continue  playing,  the  teacher  a.sks  a  child 
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to  turn  off  the  lights,  a  signal  for  the  children  to  "freeze"  their  mouths  and 

bodies.    This  is  a  technique  that  this  p^irticular  teacher  often  uses  to  get  the 

children's  attention.     It  is  a  time-consuming  technique,  but,  as  this  teacher 

told  me,  it  is  one  that  she  has  found  comfortable  for  herself  and  which  conveys 

to  i.he  children  a  lesson  she  wants  them  to  learn: 

I'm  not  a  screamer  so  I  had  to  find  a  way  (to  get 

their  attention)  that's  comfortable  for  me.  Tb\s 

takes  Idnger  but  I  know  I  am  a  rol3  model  for  thean  ^ 

and  I  want  to"  show  them  that  there  are  some  people 

who  can  get  their  attention  without  hollering  at  them. 

In  the  excerpt  presented  above,  many  of  the  children  continue  talking  after 
the  teacher  gives  them  the  signal  to  freeze,  and  the  teacher  folds  her  arms  and 
waits.     A  child  calls  out  to  the  rest  of  the  class,  "Lights  is  off,  ya'll".  And 
another  child  calls  out-,  "Ya'll  be  quiet".     (It  is  common  in  this  class  that 
children  will  call  out  orders  to  the^rest  of  the  class  during  one  of  these 
waiting  periods.     These  commands  are  often  shouted  out  in  voices  that  are  much, 
much  louder  than  the  voices  they  are  trying  to  silence.)  '  • 

Finally  it  gets  quiet  enough  to  suit  the  teacher;  not  everyone  has  stopped 
talking  but  those  who  are  still  talking  have  lowered  their  voices.    The  teacher 
begins  giving  direciions  to  the  .children  about  copying  their  spelling  and  math 
f.omework. 

While  the  teacher  is  giving  directions  and  then  teaching  the  review  lesson, 
she  publicly  notices  some,  but  by  , no.  means  all,  of  the  inattention  behavior  that 
is  occuring  in  the  room.     She  publicly  notices  for  example,  th^t  Jeff  and  PaUla 
are  not  looking  at  her  ("Eyes  up  here,  please."),  but  she  does  not  do  anything 
about  Roy  and  another  child  playing  with  a  tiny  plastic  baseball  cap  or  abotit 
Alice  pushing  her  desk  up  against  the  desk  of  the  boy  who  sits  across  from  her, 
gradually  moving  the  two  desks  out  of  line' with  the  rest  of  the  cluster. 

Once  the  teache.r  sits  down,  leaving  the  children  to  work  on  their  own,  she 
permits  a  rjreat  d6al  of  talking,  including  soiue  between  children  Vho  sit  in 
different  clusters  or  desks*    At  one  point  at  least  half  of  the  class  is 
talking,  but;  it  is  only  when  one  group  gets  particularly  loud  and  the  voice  of 
one  girl  can  be  heard  above ^the  noise  of  the  rest  of , the  class  that  the 
teacher  steps  in  to  tell  that  group  to  work.  t 

Thus,  the  teacher  demands  much  stricter  attention  behavior  for  the  categoiy 
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"giving  (Urections/teaching  a  lesson"  than  for  the  category  "kids  carrying  out 
work".    While  s:<e  is  giving  directions  and  teaching  the  review  lessor^,  she 
asks  several  times  in  several  difff.rent  way^  that  the  children  stop  talking  and 
playing  and  she- publicly  notices,  for  example,  that  two  of  the  children  are  not 
looking  at  her,  although  she  settles  for  behavior  thaE.is  much  less  stringent 
than  total  silence  and  otUlness.    Once  the  children  are  working  on  their  own, 
tht=  teacher'  permits  a  great  deal  of  .talking  and  playing,^nd  it  is  only  when 

r    the  talking  and  Maying  gets  quite  loud  that  she  publicly  notices  any  of  it. 

These  teachers  Reserve  their  strictest  demands  regarding  attention  behavior 

"    for  the  third  category,  '^tc^ts".    For  important  tests  they  tell  the  children  to 
move  their  desks  from  the  clusters  that  are  their  normal  seating  arrangements 
into  rows  facing  the  front,  and  they  forbid  talking  and  most  side  activities- 
Insisting  on  such  behavior  carries  a  symbolism  that  the  teachers  do  not  always 
wish  to  invoke.    For"  example ,  in  the ' following  excerpt,  when  Mrs.  Barnes  gave  . 
the  children  a  psychological  questionnaire  to'measure  their  feelings  about  vari- 
/ous  school  activities,  she  changed  her  mind  abouty.nvoking  the  -symbolism  of 
test  taking:  «  "  ^  ~N  * 

y         EXCERPT  13  •  . 

^      ■    Mrs.  Barnes  had  a  set  of  psychological  questionna"- -es  that  she  wanted  to  giVe 
the  kids  to  find  out  their  feelings  about  math,  writing,  reading,  test  taking, 
•    etc.     She  told  the  class  to  move  their  desks  into,  rows  because  she'  was  going 
to  give  them  a  test.    As  the  children  started  moving  their  chairs,  she  changed 
her  mind  and  said,  "No,  don't  do  tfiat,  it's  not  really  a  test  test  . 

Thus,  there  are  degrees  o'f  -  attention  that  are"  appropriate  in  the  class- 
room and  they  correlate  roughly  with  the  teachers'  categories,  "teaching  a  les- 
son/giving directions",  "kids  working  on  their  own",'  and  "'tests".  ^The  range 
of  allowable  attention  behavior  across  these  categories  is  <juite  ^ide.  Each 
category,  however,  has  an  internal  structure  for  whicn  cere  are  degrees  of  ap- 
propriate attention  behavior. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  i-nternal  structure  of  the  category 
"teaching  a  lesson".     (See,  for  example,  Mehan    1979,    Sinclair  and  Coulthard 

1975).  .  . 

One  unit  of  classroom  discourse  that  these  people  have  studlea^is  a  three- 
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move  exchange,  whose  parts  Mehan  has  labelled  "initiationV,  "reply"  and  "evalu- 
ation". In  the  simplest  form  of  such  an  exchange,  the  teacher  asks  a  question, 
a  child  answers  and  the  teacher  evalurtec  ihe  answer,  for  example: 

Teacher:    What  is  two  and  two? 
Child:  Four 
Teach^^r:    Very  good*. 

Erxerpt  14'  below  examines  a  much  mcrp  complicated  example  of  such  an  initiation/ 
reply/evaluation  unit  wrtb  regard  to  attention.     In  the  excerpt  Mrs.  Barnes  is 
teaching  a  lesson  on  nutrition  from  a"^U.S.  Deparcipent  of  Agriculture  leaflet 
that  each  child  has  on  his  Qesk.     I'he  leaflet  is  printed  in  four  large  blocks 
of  color  with  information  about  a  different  food  group  written  inside  each  . 
block.     In  the  excerpt,'  the  teacher  tells  the  children  to  look  at  the  yellow 
block,  where  information  about  the 'milk- group  is  written.  ^She  asks  the  children 
(at  lines  2-3)  a  question,  which  she  restates  twice,  a  little  differently  each  • 
-.time:  "OK,      at  is  t.le  contribution  to  diet  there?    What  do  we  get  from  the  milk 
group?    Why  is  it  important  for  us?"    The  five-part  answer  to  this  .questions  is 
found  in  the  yellow  block  in^a  paragraph  labelled  "Contribution  to  Diet":  ^ 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  DIET 

Milk  is  our  leading  source  of  calcium    which  is  needed  fpr 
/oones  and  teeth.     It  also  provides  high  quality  pro^  ^In,  ;^ 
riboflavi^i,  vitamin  A  and  many  other  nutrients.  ,    .  ' 


EXCERPT  14 


1 

Teacher: 

2 

3 

4 

Shelley: 

5 

Teacher : 

6 

7 

Shelley: 

8 

Teacher: 

9 

Ron: 

10 

Teacher: 

11 

Ron: 

12 

TeaC-er: 

13 

OK,  what  is  the  contribution  to  diet  there?    What  do  we  get  . 
from  the  milk-group.    Why  is  it  ijnportant  for  us? 
Vitamin  A,  vitamin  A. 

Use  our  handsss.    Why  is  that  ii  portant  for  us?    What  do  we 
get  ^froni,  that?  ^ 
Vitamin  A. 
OK,  what  else? 
High  quality. 
High  quality  what? 
Um,  protein. 

Right*  cause  high  quality  just  describes  vjhat  it'^s  that  we're' 
getting.    Protein,  OK,  we've  got  protein,  vitamin  A,  what  else? 
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14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22* 
2'3 
24 
25 
26 
27 
18 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
•35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


Teacher; 


Roy: 

Teacher; 


Lonnie : 

Teacher: 

Paula: 


Thr'-e's  something  else  that's  reeeaally  important.  Jim, 
are  you  with  us  in  the  yellow  witli  the  milk  group.     I  hope. 
What  else  do  we  get?" 
Vitamin  D.  ' 

Vitamin  D  comes  from^ there.  Yes,  usually  A  and  D  go  together. 
It  doesn't,  even  say  that  there.  It's  good  that  you  know  that. 
(Slowly,  drawn  out":)    Let's  look  and  see  there's  something 

there  els.e.    Mighty  important  for  people  our  age  

(softly:)  Your  age. 
Riboflavin. 

Riboflavin— but  that's  not  U.  You  need  it,  need  it,  need  it  bad. 
Nutrition.  -  ^ 


Teacher:  'Nutrition  is  what  good  eati/(g  is  all  about.     There's'  something 


Aretha: 

Allen: 

Lonnie: 

Cindy: 

"eacfter: 

Class : 
Teacher: 
Class : 
Teacher: 


there.    Don't  call  o\ 
"Contributions  to  Diet, 
source  of?" 
Milk 
Cheese 
Ice  cream 
Salcium 


You  got  a  hard  "c"  and  a  soft  "c". 


Right  there  in  the  yellow  it  says: 
Milk,  milk  products  are  a  great 


Say  it  please,  class: 


"CALCIUM" 

calcium' 

Again 

CALCIUM 
OK 


(Three  second  pause)  * 


A  few  people  start  talking,    Mrs,  Barnes'  looks  a^  the  leaflet  * 
in  her  hands  and  flips  a  page.     She  turns  to  the  group  of  ^ 
children  closest  to  her  anJ  asks  them  in  a  lower  voice  if  they 
hdve  read  the  back  of  the  leaflet,  apparently  in  order  to  gauge 
how  far  the  class  Has  read  so  she  can  decide  from  where  to  take 
her  next  question.    The  class  gets  louder.    At  one  table 
I  hear  the  following  exchange:  ' 

v^indy:     (Half  singing,  taunting)  Aretha  go 
with  Sonia.    Aretha  go  with  Allen. 
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Aretha:     I'll  break  your  bones! 

The  teacher  turns  to  face  the  whole  clacs  and  says: 

teacher:  Uh, 

Uh,  students. 

Can  1  t^ave  your  attention  please 
UH  we're  waitings 

The  class  geta  quieter  and  the  teacher,  starts  another  line  of  qtiestloning 
about,  whether  or  not  sugar  is  necessary  for  go'od  nutrition. 

As  the  excerpt  shows,  the  teacher  works  for  a  long  time  to  get  the  answer 
she  wants,  in  all  of  its  parts  and  in  the  correction  form.    At  lines  4-8  a 
child  gives  her  part  of  the  answer,  "vitamin  A",  but  doesn't  raise  his  hand 
and  the  teacher  doesn't  count  the  answer  until  he  raises  his  hand.    At  lines 
9-13  a  child  gives  the  teacher  an  adjective,  "high  quality",  and  she  has  to 
prompt  him  before  he  provides  the  rest  of  the  phrase,  "protein  , 

At  this  point  Jim  has  turned  away  from  the  teacher  and  is  talking  to  his 
seatmate,  Mr«f.  Bvowns  calls  him  back  to  the  lesson  (line  4-15)  with  a  sen- 
tence that  Handles  his  inattention  behavior^  at  the  same  t-me  that  it  furthers 
the  business  of  teaching  the  lesson;  she  restates  fcr  him  (and  presumably  for 
the  rest  of  the  class)  just  where  he  should  be  looking  to  find  the  answer  she 
wants:  "Jim,  'ar3  you  with  us  in  the  yellow  with  the  milk  group,     I  hope",  . 

At  lines  17-19  the  teacher  gets  an  unexpected  answer,  "vitamin  D"  ajnd 
takes    time  to  praise  the  boy  for  knowing  something  extra  that  wasn't  in  the 
paragraph..    At  lines  25*-26  she  gets  a  very  general  answer,  "nutrition'*  which 
she  uses  on  an  occasion  to  restate  the  general  cheme  of  the  lesson:  "Nutrition 
is  what  good  eating  is  all  about". 

The  teacher  is  still  looking  for  the  word  "calcium"  at  the  lines  27-29  and 
she  finally  uses- a  technique  that' forces  the  children  to  give  her  that  word. 
She  directs  the  children's  eyes  to  the  yellow  block  in  the  pamphlet  and  to  a 
particular  sentenc^written  in  that  block  so  that  all  they  have  to  dp  is  fill 
in  the  blank  that  she  leaves  wtth  her  voice ,--'4^i^-  there  in  the  yellow  it  say 
•Contribution  to  Diet.    Milk,  milk  products  are' a  great  source  of  '"  (here  her 
voice  trails  off  into  the  oral  equivalent  of  a  blank  space  to  be  fillecf  in). 

Finally  at  lin^s  33-38  a  girl  fills  in  the  blank  with  "salcium,"  and  the 
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teacher  has  the  blass  pronounce  the  word  correctly  togethex ,  "calcium",  and  then  , 
louder,  "CALCIUM".    Then  the  teacher  says,  "OK",  which  is  the  final  move  in 
this  particularly  Jirawnout  instance  of  the  classroom  discou-se  unit,  "iniula- 
t.ion/resppnse/evaluation". 

The  teacher  pauses  for  a  few  seconds  to  looJt  through  her  leaflet  and  the 
children  start  talking."    She  asks  one  group  of  children  a  question  fo  g'auge 
how  far  the  class  has  read  and  the  rest  of  t;he  class  gets  louder.    .Then  the 
teacher  asks  for  attention  and  begins  a  new  question.. 

A  number  of  things  are  going  on  here  regarding  attention.    As  long  as  the 
teacher  is  conducting  the  long  L^arch  for  the  answer  to  her  question-she  insists 
on  fairly  strict  attention- behavior ,  for  example,  calling  down  Jimwfio  is 
talking  to  his  neighbor.    However,  once  tlfe  last  piece  of  the  answer  has  been 
provided  and  the  teacher  has  the  class  sing  out  the  word,  "calcium",  she  does 
.two  things.    She'pauses  for*  a  few  seconds  and  then  she  switches  from  .iddressing 
the  whole  group  to  addressing  a  smaller  group.     (In  Susan  Philips'  (1972)  phrase, 
she  switches  from  one  "participant  structure"  to  another).    Thus,,,  the*  rest  of. 
the  class  find  themselves  in  a  very  brief  period  of  "down  time",  and  they  begin 
to  get  noisy.    There,4s  nothing  specific  for  them  to  pay  attention  to.  Atten- 
.ion  behavior  at  this  point  is  more  symbolic  than  attything  else;  it  is  an  at- 
tention behavior  owe^  to  the  lesson  in  general^nd-  to  th?  teacher  in  general. 
The  teacher  lets  the  noise  go  on  until  she  is  ready  to  begin  a  new  line*  of       .  ^ 
questioning.    -Then  she  calls  for  attention  and  begins  again. 

« 

Teaching  styles    '  .  .  ' 

Another  factor  that  makes  aT^ifference  in  the  degree  of  attention  that  is  . 
required  9s  the  teacher  herself.'   Although  both  teachers  have  the  same  br6ad 
categories  for  the  activities  of  the  school  day  and  both  rank  them  irr  tl^e  same 
order  as  to  the  degree  6f  attention  required,  the- actual  attention  behavior  al- 
lowed within  ea-h  category  is  different  for  the  two  teachers  who  have  quite 
different  teaching  styles. 

Neither  teacher  runs  a  traditionally  ^liet  classroom  with  children  separated 
from  each  other  and  facing  the  teacher  in  rows.     Both  classrooms  ars  often  quite 
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nclsy.    The  children's  desks  are  pxished  together  facing  each  other  so  that  they 
^fcrm  five  or  six  large  clusters*    The  teachers'  reasons  for  this  range  froin  "it 
lets  the'  children  work  together"  to  "it  looks  peater"  and  "it  makes  it  easiar 
to  get  around  the  room". 

.  As  we  have  seen,  both  teachers ^ usually  let  the  children  talk  when  they  are 
carrying  out  woi'k  that  the  teacher  has  assigned  and  both  teachers  encourzge  the 
children  to  work  trgether.    Neither  teacher , seems  particularly  concerned  with 
"cheating",  valuin)?  Instead  the  ability  to  work  together.  , 

These  children  A'ork  together,  not  just  on  assignments  and  workbook  exercises 
but  also  on  activities 'that  are  o'ften  considered  solitary,  such  as  writing 
stories  or  reading  library  books.     For  example,  in  the  following  excerpt,  a 
boy  is  writing  a  Halfbween  story: 
EXCERPT  15  * 

The  children  in  Mrs.^ Lindley 's  class  were  writing  Halloween     stories.     Don  was 
writing  a  story  about  some  men  walking  in  the  woods  and  he  would  Sit6p  3very 
few  lines  to  tell -the  story  to  his  seatmate.  Bob.    he  read  the  lines  fluently 
and  dramatically,  changing  his  voice  for  each  character.     He  got  well  into  the 
story  when  he  said  to  Rob:     "You  knew  what  t  forgot?    I  forgot  to  say  they  had 
a  gun".    Then  he  wrote  that  into  his  story. 

A  boy  at  another  cluster  of  d^ sks  leaned  over  and  said  to  Don,  "9iould  I  put  in 
two  people  or  three?"    With        exaggerated  thinking,  expression;  Don  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  paused  a  long  time  and  then  said,  "Three". 

In  the  following  excerpt,  three  boys  are  reading  during  Sustained  Silent 
Reading,  a  time  each  day  when  the  teacher  and  the  children  ^ecd  library  books. 
The  period  of  time  set  asid^  for  this  is  gradually  length^ed  as  the  year 
progresS^^s. 
EXCERPT  16 

Three  boys  were  sitting  beside  each  other  during  S^tained  Silent  Reading.  Each 
had  a  library  'i>ook  in  front  of  ^im.    They  were^^f^ointing  out  pictures  in  their  own 
books  to  each  other  and  they  were  flipping  tnrough  each  other's  books,  pointing 
out  with'  their  fingers  places  in  the  tej^ and  talking  about  that  tbey  were  point- 
ing.    Two  boys  traded  books  with  e^^n  other  and  each  bov  sta^^ted  to  read  the 
book  he  then  had.  .-"^  *  .  . 
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All  of  this  working  together  contributes  to  a  high  noise  level  in  the 
classroom  as  does  the  great  amount  of  playing  and  talking  about  things  that 
are  not  related  tt  the  lesson,  a  gr»fat  deal  of  which  also  goes  on. 

Thus,  a  ni^mbei-  of  things  contribute  to  making  these  classrooms  active  and 
noisy.    For  example,  the  seating  arrangement  with  clusters  of  children  facing 
each  oth6r  in  desks  that  touch,  and  the  teachers encouraging  the  children  to 
work  together,  help  set  up  a  situation  in  which  the  children  not  only  have' 
rights  and  duties  regarding  the  teacher  and  the  larger  classroom,  but  they 
also  have  rights  and  duties  regJrtPding  each  other  withi*.      3  individual  clusters 
of  desks.    For  part  of  each  day,  classroom  discourse  takes  the  form  of  a  dia- 
log, with  the  teacher  playing  orie  part  and  thirty-three  children  collaborating 
to  play  the  other  part,  but  for  larger  parts  of  each  day,  verbal  interaction 
is^among  children. 

Even  though  both  teachers  run  active,  noisy  classrooms,  there  are  many  dif- 
ferences in  allowable  attention  behavior  between  the  two  classrooms.  .Mrs. 
Barnes*  classroom  is  a  much  noisier,  more  physically  active  place  than  Is  Mrs. 
Lindley's.    During  lessons,  for  example,  Mrs.  Barnes  allows  more  talking  among  * 
children  and  louder  talkftig  as  well,  than  does  Mi*s.  Lindley.    Mrs.  Liiidley  is 
quicker  to  call  Aown  talking  and  quicker  to  mention  attention  behavior  related 
to  body  position^.     (For  example,  "Turn  yotirself  aroand  and  listen".    And,  "Take 
your  head  out^j^jtom  that  hood  and  pay  attention  to  this".)     She  sometimes  tells 
the  children  that  the|r  talking  irritates  her.  ("Don,  turn  around.    You  are  not' 
going  to  annoy ^me  again  today  with  your  silly  talking".) 

VJhen  the  children  are  working  on  their  own,  the  noise  l*evel  in  Mrs.  Barnes' 
room  can  get  quite  loud  before  she  does  anything  about  it.     Cbildren  sometimes 
walk  over  to  another  cluster  of^desks  to  talk.     There  are  usually  a  number  of. 
people  playing  with  small  toys  or  with  the  paraphernalia  of  writing:  pens, 
pencils,  paper,,  pencil  sharpeners.    A  child  will'occasionally  drift  up  to  the 
board  and  write  an  insult  (for  example,  "Whatjs  that  lump?  Bernice's  stoniach")  , 
a  mes^ge  ("Hello  Miss  May'O ,  or  a  directive  ("Shut  up."). 

Mrs.  Lindley,  on  the  other  hand,  steps  in  to  q;uiet  the  children  much  sooner. 


f 
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She  doesn''t  l6t  children  get  out  of  their  desks  and  she  doesn't  permit  the 

children  to  use  the  board  for  their  own  messages,  even  during  recess  cr  lunch-  • 

time;  "I  don't  let  the  kids  Write  on  my  board". 

The  teachers  are  very  aware  that  their  styles  are  different.    As  Mrs.  v 

Lindley  told  me: 

(Mrs 4  Barnes)  and  I  are  different.     She  can  stand  a^lot 

of  noise.    She  can  tune  out  *a  lot.     She  Just  tunes  some* 

i^f  it  outf.    But  I  hear  '^verv^ihing.     I  don't  want  to  *  - 

hear  a  L6t  of  noise  and  foe  xsh  talking  because  I 

can't  s4and  il^.     I  just  refuse  to  tcrlerate  it. 

Mrs.  Barnes  contrasted  herself  to  "other  teachers  and  explained  why  she 

tolerates  so  much  noise: 

If  0  is  absolute  quiet,  and  100%  is  on  the  ceiling,  • 
jnost  -teachers  lean  toward  the  quiet,  30-0.  -  Mine 
^       runs  on  the  high  side,  AO-70.    Philosot^hically  I  don't, 
believe  that  noise  is  the  antithesis  of  learning. 
I  believe  there's  a  ne^d  for  quiet  times  and  that 
that  is  a  leame"d  behavior;  they  have  to  learn  when 
to  be  quiet.    But  there's  also^a  iTeed  to  talk,  to  share 
ideas,  to  ^elp  somebody. 

^  .        Mrs.  Barnes  to\d  me  there  are  Ipts  qf  noisy  things*  she  lets  the  children 

work  out  for  themselves. 

There  are  lots  of  things  I  just  don't  get  involved  in. 
They  have  to  work  it  out  themselves.     I'm  not  convinced 
about  who  took  the  pencil... 

Kids  have  a  whole  range  of  things  they  do  that  don't 
neecj  m^^  monitoring.     Like  pencils:  "He  took*  my  pencil". 
They  loved  every  minute  of  it.     She's  so  glad  he  took 

her  pencil,  she  doesh!t  know  what  to  do.  *  «  , 

Summary  -  .  ^  \ 

The  teachers  require  different  degrees  of  atteation  f6r  dif f ereht  ,activ- 
ities  of  the  school  day.     The  teachers'  own  categories,  "teaching  a  leWon/ 
giving  directions",  "kids  working  on  their  own",  and  "tests",  account  for  some 
of  the  differences  in  allowable  attention  behavior  and  also  provide  a  rationale. 
Vrhat  is,  the  teachers  require  the  amount  of  attention  that  they  feel  is  neces"^ 
sary  both  for  teaching  and  fbr' learning.     The  teachers  believe  that  lessons  and 

/ 
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directions  require  more  focused  attention  if  they  are  to  be  taugVit  successfully 
or  learned  successfully;  teachers  need  attention  if  they  are  to  teach  and 
children  need  attention  if  they  are  to  learn.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
children  are  worJsjUtg^'on  their  own,  the  duties  of  both  the  teacher  ana  the  child 
can  be  accomplished  in  an  atmosphere  of  less  strict  attention. 

As  the  teachers  move  through  the  school  day,  the^'  continuousl,y  let  up  on  at- 
tention, rein  it  in  and  let  up  again/    The  teachers'  pwn  categories,  "teaching 
a  lesson",  "kids  working  on  their  own",  and  "tests'",  account  for  some  of  the 
differences  in  allowable  attention  behavior,  but  within  those  categories, 
clo33  timi  is  a  series  of  ever-shifting  situations  for  which  there  are  als.) 
degr^^cTpi   inappropriate  attention.     The  ceachers'do  not  have  the  attention 
of  the\r  student?*  all  the  time,  nor  do  tiiey  want  It;  such  a  situation  would  be 
almost  intolerably  taxing.    There  are  countless  fleeting  periods  of  "down  time" 
during  a  school  ^ay,  as  well  as  a  smaller  number  of  longer  periods  in  which 
attention  to  school  things  is  not  required.     A  pictjare  emerges  of  attention  as 
an  ever-changing  phenomenon,  only  as  strict  as  it  needs  to  be  to  accomplish 
the  task  at  hand. 

Another  factor  that  maVes  a  difference  in  the  degr'ee  of  attention  that  is 

» * 

required  is  the  teacher  herself.     Both  teachers  continuously  let  go  of  ^tten- 
tion  and  pull  it  in  agaiij,  but  they  have  different  tolerances  foe  how  far  they 
let  go  before  they  pull  it  in.    Again,  the  picture  is  of  attei^tion  as  being  only 
as  strict  as  it  needs  to  be,  in  this  case,  as  strict  as  it  needs  to  be  for  the 


individual  tolerances  of  the  teacher. 


wo 
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(D)  Selectl^yely  Noticed  Attention: 

*  There  are  other  features  of  context  that  make  a  difference  in  the  negotiation 
of  attention  oehavior  in  the  classroom.     There  is  a  difference  between  what  the  . 
teac'ier  perceives  as  inattention  and  what  she  publicly  notices-     This  section  looks 
at  the  fact  that  certain  kinds  of  inattention  behavior  and  eertain-b^havior^ f rom 
certain  kinds  of  children  are  more  likely  to  bepublicly  noticed  by  the  teacher- 

The  Child"  A  numoer  cf  people  have  pointed  out  that  a  teacher's  prior  theories 
.about  a  child  affect  her  perception  6f  the  child's  behavior-     (See,  for  example, 
Anderson-Levitt  1980,  Mehan  et  al-  1980,  Harvey  1980 J    The  same  behavior  displayed 
by  different  children  may  be  interpreted  differently.     This  is  seen  as  an  issue 
of  unconscious  categorization  that  affects 'teacher s '  perceptions.    Whatever  unconscious 
catergorization  they  might  also  do,  both  teachers  in  this  study  are  quite  aware 
that  chey  consciously  treat  the  attention  behavior  of  different  children  differently. 
Mrs.  Barnes  told  me  that  this  is  a  fact  of  life  that  the  children  have  Ho  get  used 
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One  thing  kids  havQ  to  learn  is  that  they  are  different^ 
from  their' neightbor,  but  the  same,  in  that  somebody 
might  be  able  to-talk  fpr  five  minutes,  and  that,  somebody 
felse  can  not  talk  for  five  minutes  out  of  that  25  minuresl 
and  get  things  done.     They  need  to  know  that  peopje 
are  different  and  the  same  along  a  whole  lot  of  different; 
lines  and  that  I  don't  expect  the  same  thing,  from  Tania 
as  I  do  from  Sam. 

If  a  kid  is  £i  slow  wr  iter  ^  and  I've  got  ten  sentences  on 
the  board  (for  him  td  copy),,  and  the  kid  i^  fiddling 
under  the  desk,  and  the  kid  is fiddler,  then  going 
to  deal  with  that  behavior  a  lot  quicker  than  I  aff  some 
kid  over  here  who's  talking  but  is"^*  able  to  finish  his^ 
\:ork. 

Tania  Dawkins  could  talke  the  legs  off  a-  piano  stool, 
but  rarely  did  her   /ork  ever  come  up  incomplete.  Rarely, 
^   *  By  the  same  , token,  the  person  she  usually  talked  to, 

Sandra— and  it's  not  a  case  of  brightne  s,  it's  a  case 
of  concentration  I  would  imagine.     She  was  able  to 
concentrate  and  do  two  things.    Whereas,  Sandra;  who 
was  Just  as  bright,  was  not  able  to  do  that.     So  that  Her 
work  would  come  up  uncompleted  whereas  Tania 's  would  be 
complete  every  time  and '-be  well  done.  • 

Mrs.  Barnes  oncfe  catego^rized  a  group  of  children  for  md  as 


(1)  "kids  who  know  when  they  don't  need  to  pay  attention: 

(2)  "kids  who  come  close  to  knowing  when  they  don't  need 

to  pay  attention"  .  ^ 
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(3)  "kids  who  pay  attPnlron  almcGt  all  the  time" 

(4)  "kids  who  have  a  hard  time  paying  attention" 

(5)  miscellaaeous  ci^tegory 

She  put  three  children  out  of  the  group  of  thirty-two  into  the  ^irst  category 
These  are  "the  children  who  can  do  the  work  without  always  payinjg  attention,"  She 
said  that  , one  girl,  for  instance,  "will  listen  when  che  doesn't  undeistand  Today 
I  gave  a  math  ttst  back.     She  got  a  grade  unacceptable  to  her.    Her  ears  perked  up 
and  she  listened  while  I  explained  the  problems."    Mrs,  Barnes  said  that  the ^ 
children  in  this  category  are  "academically  above  the  others,"  and. that  thev  "can 
fiiid  something  constructive  to  do  when  they  aren't  listening,"    for  example,  'some 
work  they  are  behind  in,  or  they  will  go  beyond  where  they  need  to  go,"  These 
children  "use  their  time  well,  and  they  know  what  to  do  wWn  they  have  extra  time," 
Mrs,  Barnes  said  that  she  doesn't  mind  wheivthese  children  don't  pay  attention,  as 
long  as  they  "already  understand  the  work,"  and  as  long  as  it  "doesn't  interfere 
with  my  teaching  or  distract  the  other  kids,"      .  / 
'     Here,, then,  is  an  example  of  an  interaction  of  contextual  features.    For  this 
teacher,  what  makes  a  difference  in  the  inattention  behavior  she  is  willing  to  publicly 
notice  depends  not  just  upon  the  kind  of  child,  but  also  upon  the  type  of  behavior, 
•Qiat  is,  she  says  she  doesn't  mind  if  certain  children* don ' t  pay  attention;  as  long 
as  their  behavior  doesn't  distract  her  or  the  other  children. 

Into  the  second  category,  "kids  who  come  close  to  knowing  when  they  don't-  ^ 
need  to  pay  attention,"  the  teacher  nut  six  children  who  are  '*just  beginning  to 
learn  people," 

Into  the  third  category,  "kids  who  pay  attention  almost  all  the  time,"  the  teacher 
put  four  children  who  "don't  realize  there  are  some  things  they  don't  have  to  life ten 
to,"    She  said  that  these ' children  are  "quieter  and  stiller  than  the  other  kids," 
She  also  put  a  child  into  this  category  who  "listens  because  she  really  likes  me 
as  a  person.     She  would  listen  to  anything  I  said,"    Into  thia  category  the  teacher 
also  put  a  child  whose  "quiet  way  of  listening"  means  that  you  are  "likely  to  miss 
her  and  lump  her  with  th'e  one  who  space  out*    You  have  to  do  a  real  close  up  eye 
kind  of  thing  on  her." 

The  fourth  categ9ry  for  this  teacher  is  "kids  who  have  a  hard  time  paying 
attention."    Into  this  category  she  put  five  children  who  are  "the  quiet,  reticent, 
internal,  turn  the  world  off  kind  of  person,  the  kind  you  have  to  bring  back  a  lot." 
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The  teacher  also  put  five  children  into  ^this  category  who  are  "toe  bus/,  tco  up, 
too.efther  worried  about  other  things  or  too  active  to  slow  down,"    The  tea2hcr  albo 
put  three  people  into  this  category  who  "don't  have  what  it  takes  to  pr.y  attention." 
One  girl,  for  example,  is  "so  intellectually  incapable  that  anything  you  speak  over- 
two  syllables  is  difficult  for 'her,"    Also  into  this  category  the  teacher  put  a 
child' who  "just  refuses"  to  pay  attention:     "Tt's  not  that  she  can't.     She  just 

refuses," >  '  , 

'  Intg  the^rniisceilaneoys  category  ftie  teacher  put  three  children,  including  for 
example,  a  boy  "who  never  comes  to  school  enough  me  to  really  figure  hin  out," 

The  Behavi.ox 

We  will  next  consider  chat  certain  types  of  Inaccentioh  behavior  are  more  likely 
to'be  pubticl^  noticed  by'the  teachers,  aitd  then  come  back  to  this  teacher's 
categories  of  children  to  see  how  both  the  type  of  child  and  the  type  of  Inattention 
behavior 'interact  to  affect  whafe  the  teacher  publicly -notices, 

-  Publict)^  noticing  iqattertt^ion  (whether  by  disciplining  the  child,  or  simply  by 
letting,  him  tcnow  that  she  ia  aware  of  his  behavior) ^means  that  the  teachdr  must 
fcrllQw  through.     If  she  raises'  a  >iece  of  behavior  to  a  level,  at  which  it  become  an 
iss^e  beti^en  her  and  the  children,  sh^  triust  then  deal  with  it.     She  and  the  children* 
L.>^ether  must  bring  the  'sityacion  to  some  resolution.,    The  teachers  therefore 
work  out  anx arrangement  with  which  they  and  the"  children  can  both  live.    As  I^Irs,  . 
Barnes  r.old  me,  "Fifth  graders  are  at  a  silly  age.     Some  inattention  I  just  ignore.  _ 
It'-s  easier  for  them  and  easifer  for  me."    Some  things,  of  course,  are  easier  to 
ignore  than  others.     As  *Mrs..  Lindley  told  me,  "Sometimes  you  can't  ignore  them  because 
they  a.re'so  loud — they  just  bring  your  attention  to  them."   '  -  • 

With  a  class  of  thirty-three  or  so  children,  a  teacher  is  faced  at  almost  any', 
given  time  with  many  types  of  .inattention  behavior,  and  she  chooses  the  ones  she 
will' do  something  ahaut.    Tor  example,   in  the  following  excerpt  four  children  are 
sitting  in  a  rr    .     One  is  drawing,  one  is  staring  out  the  door,  and  two  are  talking, 
pne  child's  voice  become    .ddenly  louder.     The  child  whose  behavior  the  teacher  publicly 
notices  is  tne  one  whose  ^oice  can  be  heard  above  the  other  voice; 
EXCERPT  17  .  r 

Mrs    Lindlev  was  teaching  a  social  studies  lesson  at  the  front  of  .theTdom,  facing 
the  children.    At  a  table  in  the' middle  of  the  room, wore  the  following  children.     ■  . 
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.^TTIE  HOWARD  ^  .VANESSA  ARNELL 


PAM 


Mattie  was.  drawing  on  he-  journal  covei  with  her  body  turned  at  an  angle  avay  from 
the  teacher.     Darnell  wa  \3taring  at  the  door  ia  the  back  of  the  rooin,     Howard  and 
Vanessa  were  talking,  anct  w-,;assa's  voice  suddenly  became  louder,     Frcrn  my  seat  at 
the  side  of  the  room  I  could  hear  ,the  words  "pencil  sharpener*'  and  "I'm  ^onna." 
Mrs.  Litidley  said  to  Vanessa,  "Vanessa,  you  neea  to  listen  to  what  I'm  saying.  I 
can  hear  you  o\7er  here."  '  '        '  .  * 

,  Certain  kindj  of  inattention  behavi  r  tend  to  be  publicly  noticed  more  than 

pther-^ypes.     It  is  not  a  matter  offixeH  rules,  but  of  tendencies  and  lieklihoods. 
At  almost  any  given  tdme  during  the  day,  many  of  tW.  children  exhibit  some  of  the 
behaviors  ^that  the  teachei:s  say  thpy  use  as  evidence  of  inattention.     Of  these 
behaviprs,  the  ones  that  the^teacher^.  .  Dst  often  do  something  about  are  the  ones 

(1)  that  are  loud  ^^^^^-^ 

(2)  that  last  a  lo^g  t  ime  ""^'"^^ 

(3)  that  draw  in  otheiT  children 

♦ 

(4)  -.     In  whic    one  child's  voice  can  be  distinguished  above 

the  voices  of  other  children  who  may  also  be  talking. 

*  ■    _  (5)      in  which  a  child  moves'  from  one  place  in  '.he  room  to  another. 

Behaviors  that  combine  several  of  t?iese  features  are  even  more  likely  to  be  publicly 
noticed. 

Noise  level  is  a  common  denominator  of /features  (1)  and  (4)  and  it  figures  in 
'many  combinations.     Itis  not  that  the  teachers  are  simply  trying  to  reduce  the  noise 
level  in  their  clas-srooms ;  it  is  inattentive  noise  they  want  to  get  rid  of.    For  example, 
I  have  seen  Mrs.  Barnes  ask  the  class  to  reiDeat  their  spelling  vords  in  unison  as  a 
*  method  of  stopping  the  talking  and  playing  that  was  going  on  all  over  the  room. 

Shouting  cat  the  spelling  words,  the  class  was  actually  much  noisier  than  they,  ahd 
been  while  talking  and  playing.    And  T  have  earlier  mentio4ied  that  when  Mrs.  Barnes 
scops  what  she  is  doing^,and  waits  silently  for  the  attention  of  the  class,  a  few 
children  often  shout  out  commands  to  the  rest  of  the    lass,  for  example,  "shut  up  ya'll," 
or  "Mrs.  Barnet.  is  waiting."    Although  these  commands  can  be  much,  much  louder  than 
.rhe  behavior    the  children  are  trying  to  silence,  Mrs.  Brown  never  tells  t\xe  children 
^      O     to  stop.  . .  -  " 
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Npise  level  is  complex.     The  appropriate  noise  level  in  a  classroom  cjianges 
all  the  time,  and  it  is  not  that  a  child  can  simply  learn  to  match  a  particular  voice 
level  to  a  particular  activity,  person  6r  time.    For  example,  because  noise  level 
is  collective,  it  makes  a  difference  whether  other  children  are  making  npise  and  how 
much  they  are  making.     That  is,  two  children  may  be  talking  in  moderately  loud 

voices  and  not  be  publicly  noticed,  hur  if  ten  other  children  add  their  equally 
moderate  voices,  the  teacher  may  then  call  for  attention  from  all  of  them- 

It  is. often  variations  in  noise  level  that  get  pv^iicly  noticed,  for  example, 
noisy  events  th^^t  erupt  quickly,  or  noise  that  is  disc"*  uguishabl«  in  some  way. 
As  the  following  excerpt  illustrates,  the  general  noise  level  can  be  quite  loud,  but 
if  a  voice  is  distinguishable  above  the  rest  of  the  class  it  is  likely  to  be  publicly 
noticed- 
EXCERPT  18 

Nrs-  Barnes  had  told  the  children  to  copy  math  problems  from  the  board  and  to  work 
them-     She  was  sitting  at  her  desk,*   The  class  was  very  noisy,    Jiboat  half  of  the 
children  were  talking  and  laugliing,^  Karen  took  Melinda ' s  pen,  and  Melinda  said, 
"Gimme  that,"  her  voice  rising  sharply  above  the  guzz  of  voices,    Mrs,  Barnes  looked 
up  from  her  desk  and  said,  ''Melinda,  get  to  work,     I  can, hear  you  fill  the  way  up 
here," 

As  Mrs,  Barnes  pointed  out  to  -le,  voice  leyel  is  something  t  lat  is  particularly 
hard  fo,^  children  to  learYi: 

If  there  are  thiee  groups,  a  kid  can't  talk  at  the  same 
level  as  if  he  had  the  whole  class  at  his  attention, 
because  there  are  other  kids  who  have  to  talk  too,  within 
their  own  group.    But  if  you're  reading  out  of  a  book  or 
something,  it's  OK  to  talk  loud.     In  fact,  you  must  so 
that  your  voice  carries.     But  now  (within  a  group)  we  don't 
\      want  it  to  carry.    We    want  it  to  stay  right  within  where  yo^ 
are.    That's  really  difficult  for  kids  to  do  because  they're  . 
used  to  talking  mostly  at  the  same  level  and  It's  usually 
V    too  loud  or  too  soft.     Like  the  kid  I  was  talking  to  you 
^    about  who  stares  into  space  who's  quiet  as  a  mouse.  When 
he  reads  aloud  to  the  class,  he  almost  whispers, 

Mrs,  Barnes  also. pointed  out  to  me  that  both  she  and  the  children  have 
to  learn  to  make  instant  switches  in  voice  level, : 

I  may  have  just  got  finished  screaming  and  hollering  at  t;he  top  ^ 
of  ray  voice  at  Johnny  over  thei:e,  but  when  Sally  comes,  Sally  sbouldn  t 
nave  to  deal  with  that,     Sally  wasn't  in  that  It's  hard  for  me  to  do. 
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It's  like  a  singer  to  come  from  F  and  drop  dowi  to  A,    And  sometimes 
I  have  to  s^y,  "Novr  wait  a  minute.  'Mrs,  Bar^s 'needs  tin^a  to  get 
herself  together."    Because  I  neeH  wait,  timer  to  drop  fromP  toA. 


Mrs.  Barnes  said  that /she  is  trying  to  develop  in  the  ctiil^ren  a  voice  level 
that  is  "reasonable,"  without  teaching  t^em  to  "sneak 

Reasonable"  is  for  me,  but  "reasonable"  is  also  for 

society.     How  do  you  go  to  a  party  and  you're  gjing'to 

talk  to  tV    fellow.    You  don't. want  everybody  in  the 

room  to- bear.    Where  does' ic  start?    It  starts  in  modulation 

and  control  of  your  voice.     And  not  sntaky. . • . I ^m  not  trying 

to  develop  sneaking  talking.     I'm  trying  to  <teaelop 

a  talk  level  that  is  OK,  so  that  somebody  else  can  go 

ahead  with  what  they're  doing  and  not  really  be  interrupted. 

Thus,  theie  are  certain  types  of  inattention    behavior  that  are  more  lil^eiy 
to  be  publicly  noticed  by  the  teachers.     The  complicated  issue  of  noise  level  is  a 
common  denominator  of  many  of  the  behaviors  that  are  publicly  noticed  by  the  teachers. 

Behaviors,  however,  do  not  exist  on  their  own.     Behaviors  are  done  by  children,  , 
and  the  kind  of  child  who  does  the  behavior  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with'  what  tho  teacher 
publicly  notices  as  inattention. 

.Recall  Mrs.  Barnes'  categories  discussed  above: 

(1)  "kid5  who  know  when  they  don't  need  to  pay  attention" 

(2)  "kids  who  come  close  to  knowing  when  they  don't  need 

to  pay  attention" 

(3)  "kids  who  pay  attention  almost  all  th^  time" 

(4)  "kids  who  have  a  haixi  time  paying  attention" 

The  rest  of  this  section  contrasts  Mrs.  Barnes'  response  to  the  same  behavior  from 
two  children  in  differ^  categories,  and  her  response  to  different  behavior  from 
two  children  in  the  same  category. 

Wanda  is  a  child  whom  Mrs.  Barnes  includes  in  category  (2),  "kids  who  come 
close  to  knowing  when  they  Jon't  need  to  pay  attention,"    chijdren  of  whom  Mrs.  . 
Barnes  says  she  doesn't  mind  when  they  don't  pay  attention  .s  long  as  they  already 
understand  what's  going  on,  and  as  long  as  they  aren't  disruptive.     Lonnie  is. a 
child  from  category  (A),     "kids  who  have  a  hard  time  paying  attention."    Bdth  Wanda 
andXonnie  are  loud  talkers,  and  they  both  talk  a  lot,,  often  drawing  in  two  and  some- 
times thr^e  other  people.   Wanda    is  a  relatively  good  student.     Lonniemakes  vc^ry  low 
grades.     He  is  loud,  fidgety  and  but  of  his  chair  a  lot,  but  hj.s  loud  and  frequent 
talking  is  not  any  lo\i%r,  ormore  fre;quent,  than  is  Waiuia's.     It  is  far  more  common, 
however,  that  Mrs.  BarrSs  calls  for  Lonnio's  attention  when  he  is  talking  than  for 
Wanda's  attention  when  she  is  talking.     For  example,  in  che  following  excerpt,  Wanda 
is  talking  loudly  at  one  table,  and  Lotinie  is  talking  loudly  at  another  tabic.  Mrs. 

Barnes  tell^.  Lonnie  to  pay  attention  becruso  he  "needs  to  hear  this." 

\. 

AO* 
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B5CCERPT  19 

Mrs    Barnes  was  at  the  blackboard  at  the  side  of  the  room  explaining  a  math  problem. 
kr  a  cluster  of  desks  to  her  right  Wanda  was  talking  loudly  to  the  cirl  who  sits 
beside  her.    At  the  cluster  of  desks  ^^o  Mrs.  Barnes'  left.  Lon«ie  was  talking  loudly 
to  Douglas.    Mrs.  Barnes  stopped  what  she  was  doing,  turned  to  L^afTle  and  said,  Stop 
that  talking",  Lonnie,  You  need  to  hear  this."        .  — 

In  this. example,  the  same  behavior,  loud  talking,  is  treated  differently  when  it 
is  done  by  different  children,  one  of  whom  is  categorized  by  the  teacher  as  coming     ^  - 
close  to  knowing  when  she  doesn't  have  to  pay' attention,  and  one  of  whom  is 
categorized  by  tha  teacher  as  having  a  hard  time  payln-  attention. 

The  following  discuBs'ion  con'.t^st  different  behaviors  from  Lonnie  and  Tracey, 
who  are  both  children  Mrs.  Barnes  ^egori?ed^as  "kids  who  have  a  hard  time  paying 
attention."    Tracey    is  a  very  qui^t'^rW^d  with  a  soft  voice  who  spends  a  lot  of  time 
drawing  or  fiddling  with  her  paper  and  pencil  when  she  is  supposed  to  be  working. 
She-  is  not  a  particularly  good  student,  and  she  bften'turns  in  incomplete  assignemtns. 
Lonnie,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  loud  and  frequent  talker  who  moves  arround  a  lot?  It 
is  much  more  connnon  that  Mrs.  Barnes  calls  for  the  attention  of  Lonnie,  and  when  she 
does,  she  often^mentions  his  loiBffSe¥i7-tr&-r-^xample^  "Lower  your  voicfe,  Lonnie, 
and  get  to  work.")    In  the  following  exce.pt,  for  example,  Mrs.  Barnes  tells  Lonnie 
to.  get  basy,  but  she  does  not  tell  Tracey  to  get  to  work,  even  though  both  of  them 
are  di^plgying^, inattention  behavirr.  ^ 

EXCERPT  20  • 

Tracey  and  Lonnie  were  sitting  at  the  same  table.     They  were  supposed  to  be  doing 
math  problei.is.    Tracey  was  inking  in  the  face  of  the  photograph  on  her  notebook 
cover  and  Lonnie  was  talking  to  Jeff  and  Paula.    He  grabbed  x  pencil  sharpener 
.from  Paula,  who  grabbed  it  back  and  hid  it  inside  her  desk.     Lonnie  reached  over  to 
look  for  the  pencil  sharpener,  pushing  on  Paula ' s  shoilderto  move  her  out  of  the  way. 
Mrs    Barnes  was  walking  from  the  back  of  the  room  to  the  front.    As  she  passed  the 
table  where  tracey  and  Lonnie  were  sitting  she  said,  "Lonnie,  stop  that  and  get  busy  on 
vour  math," 

*  * 

Thus,  the  teachers  are  selective  in  what  they  publicly  notice  as  inattention. 
Certain  kinds  of  behavior  and  certain  kinds  of  behavior  from  certain  kinds  of  children 
are  more  likely  to  be  publicly  noticed.     The  teachers  are  quite  aware  that  they  are 
selectively  paying  attention  to  attention  and  believe  that  this  is  a  fact  of  life  that 
the  children  need  to  realize  and  get  used  to.    Again,  thiselectivity  is,  from  the 
teachers'  point  of  view,  necessary  for  both  the  teaching  and  the  learning  of  the 
le§son.    That  is,' the  teachers  are  stri-ter  on  children  whom  they  see  aS  being  less 
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able  to  learR  if  they  arenot  attentive,  and  they  are  stricter  on^haviors  they  see 
as  disruptive.   -  ^  *  *  ■ 

t       ■  ■  .     •  ^  -    -  - 

^"  (E)  Group  Attention  .  f;^ 

•^^nothei  feature  of  context  that  makes  a  difference  in  the  negotiation  of 
(iTcention  iti  the  classroom  is  that  the  teachers  are  often  dealing  with  group  attention. 
StK^san  Philips'  phrase,  th3  "participant  structure"  in  which  the  teachers'and  the 
students  fihc'  themselveT^rdifTeT^.-li  s^udent-who  is  part  of  a  group  has  different 
attention  behavior  from  a  stuc^ent  who  is  alone  with  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  has 
different  expectations.      ^  .  •  " 

For  one  things,  the  child's  signals  of  attention  are  different.     If  a  child  is 
listening  as  part  of  a  group,  he  does  not  give  the  teacher  the  head  nods,  and  the 
repetitive  "uh  hubs"  that  he  does  when  he  is  listening  in  a  one  to  ^ne  situation 

the  teacher,    '(It  is  possible  to  speculate , .in  fact,  that  if  one  child  out     .  . 
of  a.^roup"kept  nodding  his  head  and  repeating  "uh  huh,"  the  teacher^ would  think 
'that  he  was  curryirtg  her  favor  or  t\e  he'was  acting  fresh.) 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  however,  that  a  child  will  sometimes  fiiish  an 
utterance  for  a  teacher,  when  listening  within  a  'group,  although  the  same  child  will  ' 
not  do  so  when  listening  alone  to  the  teacher.'    In  such    cases,  attention  behavior 
includes  Anticipating  what  the  teacher  is  -oing  to  say  and  filling  in  pauses  or 
blanks,  or  saying  it  along  with  her,  as  illustrated  in  Excerpt  21  below.     This  - 
is    ciore  very  softly,  almost  under  the  bre?th,  and  is  not  picked  up  by  the  teacher 
and  worked  into  the  inter;  ction.  - 

EXCERPT  21  •  ' 

Mts.  Barnes  is  standing  by  the  blackboard  and  Sammy  and  Shelley  are  sitting  side  - 
by -side  at  a  cluster  of  degks  in  the  middle  of  the  room.    Mrs.  Barnes  is  explaining 
to  the  class' what  she  wants  included  In  the  definitions    she  has  asked  theln  to 
write  for  their  spelling  words.    As  the  teacher  says  the  following  sentence:  , 
"When  I  say  'write  definitions,"  that  means  phonetic  spelling  AND  parts  of  speech, 
Sammy  and  Shelley  Join  in  at  two  places,  speaking  softly  along  with  the  teacher. 
A-,  soon  as  the  teacher  begins  the  word  "spc-lling,"  Sammy  and  then  Shelley  repeat 
"spelling."    The  teacher  continues  alone  for  a  couple* of  words  and  then  Sammy  finishes 
the  rest  of  the  sentence "along  with  her:     "of  speech." 

•  ^ 

1,  Teacher:    When  I  say  "write  definitions"  that  means 

2.  .        phonetic  spelling  AND  part  of  speech. 
'   3!     Sammy:         ,         .     spelling  of  speech 

4.     Shellev:  spelling 
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>^  '  *  •  , 

This  behavior  is  aistinct  from*the  children's  responding  to  the  ccJmraon  teaching 
technique  in  which  the  teachet  consciously  pauses ^and  waits  for  the  children  to 
finish  a  sentence  that  she  starts,  as  illustrated  in  the  following  excerpt.  In 
this  case,  the  cb^dren's  response  is  acknc^^ladge  and  worked  into  the  ineraction. 

EXCERPT  22  . 

Mrs.  Barnes  is  teaching  a  lesson    nutrition.     She  is  asking  the  kids  questions  about 
a  pamphlet  they  have  read.  w  ^ 

1.    Teacher:  The  other  vitamin  we  need  is  (her  voice- trails  *o^f 

1.  expectantly  into  the  oral  equivalent  of  a  blank  to 

'3.  be  filled  in.)*         '  ^ 

4.  Child:  B  ^  ^ 

5.  ^  Child:     .  B  - 

6.  'Teacher:  Vitamin  B  •  ♦    ,  * 

a 

Another  difference  between  group  attention  and . inidividual  attention  is  in  the 
way  the  teacher  calls  for  attention.     Thi;r-is  related  to  the  general  problem  of 
managing  two  verbal  interactions  at  thqT  same  time.     If  a  teacher  is  teaching  a  lesson 
and  finds  that  she  needs  to  call  for  attention,     she  is  faced  with  the  p  ;oblem  of 
managing  two  interactions;     the  business  of  getting  attention  and  the  business  of 
teaching  the  lessen.     She  has  to  minimize  as  mudh  as  possible  the  catch-22  implications 
of  the  fact  that  in  calling  for  attention  she  interrupts  what  she  wants  the  children 
to  be  paying  attention  to.    What  she  does  'depends  partly  upon  whether  she  is  faced 
with  inattention  behavior  from  one  or  two  individuals  uihtin  the  group  or  with  inattention 
behavior  from  the  whole  group  or  a  large  part  of  it. 

If  it  is  the  case  of  inattention  behavior  from  only  one  or  two  individuals, 
she  is  liekly  to  call  for  attention  in  a  parenthetical  way  that  briefly  puts  the 
.lesson  on  hold,  bat  that  does  not  really  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  lesson.  For 
example,  she  may  insert  a  name  or  a  sentence  (for  example,  "Sam,  are  you  listening?") 
into  the  flow  of  the  lesson  and  continue  right  around  it. 

Another  way  the  teachers  ha\e  of  managing  the  inattention  behavior  of  one  or 
two  individuals  parenthetically  without  iaterrupting  the  lesson  for  very  long  is 
to  handle  the  inattention  behavior  nonverbally.    Mrs.  Barnes,  for  exam^,  has  a 
way    of  staring  at  a  child  and  wrinkling  up  the  skin  at  th^  sides  of  her  eyes 
that  lets  the  chiK  know  she  want  him  to,  pay  attention.     However,  as  Mrs.  Barnes  pointed 
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out  to  me,  children  have  t6  learn  to  respond  to  her  nonverbal  signals      She  said  that 
she  has  to  start  out  the  year  with  explicit  verbal  requests  for  attention,  and  that 
as  she  and  the  students  get  to  know  each  other,  she  is  able  to  use  more  nonverDai 
reqeusts-     In  the  following  excerpt  she  contrasts , her  previous  class  with  her 
new  class: 

I  handle  [inattention  nonverbally]  after  I  get  to  know  my  kids. 

I  would  not  han^dle  it  that  way  if  I  did  not  know  my  kids, 

because  you  have  to  first  start  with  them  orally  or  they  will 

act  like  they  don't  understand  what  you  are  doing  with  the  sign 

language,  when  in  fact  they  do.    That's  a  step  by  step  process 

that  happens  in  my  head.    With  these  kids  I  rarely  signal,  to 

them  ncirverbally  to  do  something,  because  they  doti't  know  me  ^  . 

well  enough  to  know  what  my  nonverbal  signals  are,     OK,  the  kids 

I  had  last  year  know  me  well  enough    to  know.    Ok,  take    eye  . 

to  eye  contact.     With  some  of  my  kids  Ii:i  the  previous  class]  if 

they  were  doing  the  wrong  thing  they    knew  that  md^t  it  was  time 

to  cut  that  outf  and  go  on  to  something  else.     With  these  kids  [the 

new  class]  they  might  ju&t  think  that  I  am  looking  at  them. 

And  one  kid  has,  with  these  kids,  asked  me  "Why  are  you -staring 

at  me,"  you  know,  which  is  a  valid  question.       So  that  it's 

comfortable  for  me,  with  kids  over  a  period  of  time,  and  it  .  ' 

•        does  take  time. 

Sometimes  the  ^acher  combines  the  business^of  managing  attention  and  the 
business    of  teaching  the  lesson  by  calling  on  a  child  she 'believes  is*not  , paying 
attention  and  asking  \Am  a  question  related  to  the  lesson.     She  usually    calls  the  name 
first  to  get  the  child's  attention,  and  then  asks  the  questions.     Such  a  technique 
may  slow  down  the  lesson,  however,  since  if  the  child  wasn't  listening,  it  is  likely 
that  he  won't  be  able  fo  answer.     Here  the  identity  of  the  child  makes  a  difference, 
in  the  technique  that  the  teacher  chooses.    For  examplE,if  it  is  a  low  ability  child 
who  is  being  inattentive,  the  teacher  -does  not  try  to  get  his  attention  by  asking 
a  questions  about  the  lesson,  *  , 

The  teachers  do  have  ways- to  combine  the  business  of  managing  attention  and  the 
business  of  teaching  the  lesson  without  risking  asking  a  question  of  a  child  who 
probably  <}oPsn't  know  the  answer.     For  examp-'e,  they  might  use  the  event  of  thfe 
inattention  as  an  occasion  to  restate  the  topic  of  a  part  of  the-lesson,  as  the  ^ 
excarpt  bidow  illustrates.    The  teacher  is  trying  to  get  the  children  to  give  her 
a  definition  of  the  work  "task,"  .Joe  is  talking  to  anofher  child.    The  teacher  lets 
him  know  that  his  inattentive  behavior  has  been  noticed.     She  does  so  with  a  sentence 
that  restates  for  ^)Oth  him  and  the  class  the  topic  of  this  part  of  the  lesson. 
However,  she  does  not  call  on    Joe  to  answer  anything. 
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EXCERFT  23 

Mrs.  Barnes  is  asking  the  class  for  a  definitiin  of  the  wi)td  "task."  Several 
different  students  have  given  answers  that  are  only  partly  satisfactory,  and  the  ./ 
teacher  is  stil]  looking  tor  an  answer,  calling'on  students  who  have  raised  their 
hands.     Joe  is  talking  to  the  girl  who  sits  across  from  him.    Mrs.  Barnes  says, 
1  "Are  you  thinking,  Jo^«L^abou.n  what  a  task  is?"    Then  she  calls  immediately  on 
Beat  ice,  who  hund  i/Taa&cd. 

Excerpt  2A  j^low  is  similar*  iif  that  the  teafcher  lets  Jim  know  that  his  inat- 
tentive behavior  has  b^en  noticed  by  using  a  sentence^thaV^ells  both  him  and 
the  clas5i  a*:  what  paragraph  they  should.be  looking  in  ordgf  to  find  the  answer 

she  wants.    But  s^  a  doesn' t^akr^JiiT  to  answer  anything;  she  calls  instead  on  Roy. 

^  ^  ,  ,  , 

EXCERPT  24      '  -  -  _  _        _        ,  ,  

Mrs.  Barnes  is  teaching  a  lesson  about  nutrition  from  a  pamphlet  thab^  each  child 
has  in  front  of  him.     She  is  asking-  the  children  what  nutrients  come  from  the 
milk  group.    Th^  answer  is  found  in  a  oaragrai^j^rinted  inside  of  a  yellow  block 
at  one 'corner  of  the  page.     One  child  has  said  "vitamin  A,", and  another  child  has 
just  said  "protein,"  and  the  teacher  is  trying  to  get  the  children  to  say  the 
r    other  nutrients  list  ed  in  that  paragraph.     Jim  is  talking  to  the  boy  who  sits 
beside  him: 

1  Teacher:    Protein,  Ok,  we''ve  got  protein,  vitamin  A,  what 

2  else?    There  *s  some  tiding  else  that's  reeeaally  ^ 

3  important.     Jim,  are  you  with  us  in  the  yellow  with 
A  the  milk  grc;  p.     I  hope.    What  else  do  we  get? 

5  'Roy:  Vitamin  D.  f 

6  Teacher:    Vitamin  D  comes  from  there.    Yes,  usually  A  and  D 

7  go  together.        ^  * 

Thus,  the  teachers  have  certain  ways  of  calling  for  attention  if  they  are 
dealing  with  the  inattentive  behavior  of *Dnly  a  few  individuals  within  a  group, 
i         ^ays  that  take,  into  a^ccount  which  individuals  it  is,  and  that  minimize  the  inter-  - 
/         ruption  of  the  lesson  by  placing  it  only  briefly  on  hold  or  by  combining  the  busi-- 
ness  of  teaching  the  lesson  with  the  business  of  managing  attention. 

It  if  is  the  whole  group  or  a  large  part  of  it  who.  are  not  paying  attention, 
the. teacher  is  more  likely  to  do  something  that  stops  the  lesson,  resets  the  tone, 
abd  then  starts  the  lesson  again.     For  example,  one  of  Mrs.  Bnrnes'  most  common 
techniques  is  to  turn  off  the  lights  so  that  the  children  have  to  "freeze"  their 
mouths  and  bodies.'    She  waits  for  attentive  behavior,  and  then  continues  the  lesson. 
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Both  techniques  interrupt  the  lesson  for  a  relatively  long  time,  and  sometimes 
require  some  backtracking  and  summarizing  to  g'=^t  the  lesson  started  again. 

Even  with  very  long  waits,  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  lesson  in  put 
on  hold. and  picked  up  again  exactly  whf^re  the  teacher  left  :t.     Tor  example,  I 
have  seen  Mrs-  Barnes  stop  dramatically  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  ^tate  at  the 
class  for  a  long  time  and  then  pick  ud  again  at  the  exact  syllable  where  she  stopped, 
^topping  in  the  middle  of  a  word  in  this  way  is  an  effective  way  co  call  atten- 
tion to  what  she  is  doing.    Starting  up  again  with  i  particular  syllable  is  'like- 
wise dramatic  enough  to  comand  a  little  extra  attention  an  sne  continues  with 
what  she  is  saying.  ^'  -* 

Thi^,  when  teachers  are  face^  with  the  prob.l  -  of  handling  two  interactions, 
that  4.S,  jnanaging  inattention  behavior  and  teaching  a  lesson,  the  ^ay  they  call 
for  attention  depends  upon  whether  or  not  they  are  dealing  with  a  group  or  with 
a  few  individuals  within  the  group,  and  it;  depends  upon,  the  identity  of-  the  indivi- 
duals'. -  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  teachers  display  a  fin^-grained  awareness  of  detail 
and  context  regarding  attention,  an  awareness^tTiH.  is  in 'the  service  of  their 
ability  to  manage  the  class.     That  is,  for  the  teasers  to  be  90  aware  of  these 
facets  of  attention  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  manage  the  class. 

Another  difference  between  group  attention  and  individual  attention  is^  that 
in  a  group  responsibility  for  listening  is  somewhat     if  fuse.     That  is,  i^^  a  teacher 
is  talking  to  an  individual  child,  that  child  has  all  of  thf  vesponsibility  for 
holding  up  one  end  of  che  interaction.     However,  if  a  teacher  is  talking  to  a  group, 
the  responsibility  for^listening  is  shated.^  The  interaction  can. continue  even  if 
not  all  of  the  children  are  listening.     This  allows  compromises  to  be  made  between 
the  teacher  and  the  children.     The  teacher  does  not  need  attention  beliavioT  from 
all  of  the  children  in-order  t;o  continua. 

One  situation  in  which  such  compromise  can  be  observed  is  when  Mr^.  Barnes- 
stops  in  mid-sentence  and  waits  for  attention.     I  have  seen  her  wait  for  as  long 
as  three  minute'^,  sitting  on  a  child *s  chair,  arms  folded,  ankles  crossed,  staring 
at  the  floor.     The  children  know  exactly  what  she  is  waiting  for,  and  some  of  them 
use  the  opportunity  to  issue  commands  to  the  whole  class..   (For  example,  "Shut  up. 
"Shut  up  ya'll,  Mrs.   Barnes  is  waiting."     "Be  quiet."     "You  know  Mrs.   Barnes  is 
waiting  for  ya'U.     Ya'll  gonna  be  staying  ofter  school.")    However,  with  a  group 
of  thirty-three  children,  it  is' almost  never  the  case  that  the  teacher  will  get 
everyone's  attention    even  in  such  a  dramatic  situation.     Things  are  in  limbo. 
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The  teacher -is  waiting  for  attention,  a^id  usually  the  room  is  getting  quieter,  but 
even  so,  she  is  not  usually  getting' all  the  attention  that  she  is  asking  for. 
But  she  can't  wait  forever.    The  teacher  has  to  decide  whej  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween insisting  on  the  attention  she  i^  asking  for,"  and  getting  on  with  the  lesson. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  gets  a  little  help  from  the  children.    For  example,  it  often 
happens  tha't  a  child  will  ask  a  procedural  question  (for  example,  "Mrs.  Barnes, 
what  page  are  we  on?")  and  the  ^teacher  will  answer  in  and  then  continue  with  what- 
ever  she  was  doing  before  she  started  waiting  for  attention. 

Thus,  we  again  find  the^  teachers  being  as  strict  regarding  attention  as  they 
need  to  be  to  conduct  their  business.     With  a  group  -not  everyone  has  to  pay  atten- 
tion for  the  teacher  to  teach,  since  there  are  other  children  to  take  up  the  sjack. 

(F)    General  Summary  "   ,  .   '  -  • 

These  teachers  consider  attention  to  be  a  problem  in  their  classrooms,  k 
problem  with  consequences  for  their  own  ability  to  teach  and  for  the  children's 
ability.^o  learn.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  ask  what  counts  as  attention 

for  these  two  teachers.  '         -  \  '  "  ^ 

•   To- decide  if  a  child -is  paying  attention  the  te.  chers  depend  upon  physioal 
signals  •  related  to^ntrol  of  the  mouth,  eyes  and  body  and  they  also^fer  atten- 
tion from  a  child's  work.     They  say*  that  they  put  more  faith  in  a  child's  work 
than  in  his  behavioral  signs  of  attention,  a  faith  underlain  by  the  connection 
between  attention  and  I'earning  tha^t  is  the  basis  of  their  concern  with  attention 
in  the  first  place. 

■       As  we  have  seen,  however,  the  teachers'  inference  of  attention  or  innattention 
\from  a  child's  work  is  not  based  upon  a  belief  that  learning  is  ipso  facto  proof  . 
of  attention.     The  teachers  know  that  there  can  be  attention  without  understanding 
and  understanding  without  constant  attention.     What  they  are  leaving  out  when  they 
can  infer  attenAon  from  a  child's  work  is  an  intervenA  variable:     the  individual 
child.     That  is,  the  teacher  brings  to  her  interpret.^Kn  of  a  child's  work  all 
her  prior  knowledge  of  the  child.     If  the  work  is  no^one  correctly  and  if  the 
child  "is  categorized  as  one  who  has  trouble  paying  attention,   the  teacher  is  much 
more  likely  to  infer  inattention  than  if  she  is  looking  at  the  work  of  a  child 
who  always  pays  attention.  •  ■  * 

To  find'-out  what  counts  as  attention  to  th^se  teachers,  it  Is  necessary  to 
find  out  what  counts  in  different  contents.     For  these  teachers,  there  are  degrees 
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of  appropriate  attention  that  vary,  for  example',  by  the  activity  to  which  atten-^ 

tlon  should  be  paid,  the  person  to  whom  attention  should  be  paid,  and  by  whether 

or  not -the  childvi-S-  in  a  group.     There  is  a  difference  between  what  the  teachers 

perceive  as  inattention  and  what  they  publicly  notice,  so  that  certain  children 

arid  certain  behaviors  are  more  likely  to  be  publicly  no-ticed  than  others. 

Attention  is  an  evei-shif ting ,  highly  selective  phenomenon,  with  the  teacher 

as  a  spotlight,  focusing  on  what  she  feel^is  necessary  ior  both  teaching  and 

learning.     The  degrees  of  attention  she  requires  for  different  activities  of  the 

day  and  for  her  o-m  .personal  tolerances,  as^well  as  the  types  of  inattention  , 
f — " 

behavior  and  the  types  of  children  that  she  chooses  to  publicly  notice  all  serve 
her  purpose  of  making  it  easier  for  herself  to  teach  and  a^^sier  for  the  children 
to  learn.     i'he  teacher  is  as  strict  in  h.er  ^dea  of  appropriate  leve\s  of  attention 
and  as  selective  in  what  she  chooses  to  notice  as  she  £^ls  she  needs  to  be  to 
accomplish  her  dual  job  —  teaching,  which  includes  a  flip  side  for  the  children, 
learning?"     '  ^ 

The  teachers  have  a  f  ine-jidS^ned  aware^^iess  of  context  and  detail  regarding 
attention,  an  awareness  that  also  serves  their"purpose  of  making  it  easier^  for 
themselves  to  teach. 


III.    CLASSROOMS  (2):     WITH  FOCUS  ON  THE  CHILDREN'S  INTERACTION 

(A)    Mock  challenge  and  response 

Given  how  the  teachers  infer  attention,  what  they  count  ks  attention 
in  different  contexts  and  their  tendencies  and  likelinesses  regarding  the 

"^management        attention  behavior,  what  happens  when  the  children  engage  in 
certain  pattern,  of  Interaction?    Ttiis  sect  ion/ looks  at  one  such  pattern, 
a  pattern  of  mock  adversary  challenges  and  responses,  in  terms  of  its  Conse- 
quences for  the  negotiation  of  atter*tion  in  the  classroom. 

The  kind  of  talk  in  the  fallowing  excerpts  is  common  in  these  two 
classrooms,  and,  as  the  excerpts  illustrate,  is  .often  involved  in  incidents 
where  the  teacher  calls  for  attention.    This  is  not  the  only  kind  of  talk 
that  is  notlfced  as  inattentive . Neither  is  this  kind  of  talk  always  inter- 
rupted by  a  teacher  calling  for  attention;  the  teachers  allow  many  of  these 
exchanges  to  work  themselves  out.    Tlie  talk  is  common  enough  and  distinctive 
enough,  however,  to  be  part  of  any  description  of  these  classrooms,  and  it 
is  called  down  by  the  teachers  often  enough  to  need  to       taken  into  account 
in  regard  to  attention. 

EXCERPT^  25 

Mrs.  Barnes  is  standing  at  the  blackbjDard  writing  the  homework  assignment, 

which  includcis  a  long  list  of  Spelling  words.     The  class  is  copying  the  Ijrfmf- 

work  from  the  blackboard.  At  one  cluster  of  desks  are  sitting: 


ANNA 

SHELLEY 

THERESA 

LONNIE 

0 

• 

JEFF 

PAULA 

/ 
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1 

Jeff: 

2 

3 

Theresa: 

A 

Paula: 

5 

Jeff:  , 

6 

Paula: 

7 

Theresa: 

8 

Jeff: 

9 

Paula: 

10 

Jeff: 

11 

Paula: 

12 

Jeff': 

EXeERPT  26 

(Whicpers  to  Theresa)    Can  I  hold  your  pencil  gharpener? 
(The  pencil  sharpener  is  sitting  on  Baula's  notebook,) 
(To  Paul^)    Let    iit  hold  it* 

(To  Jeff)  (Loudly)    Use  your  own  pencil  sharpener. 

So  you  stole  "^t.  -       \  -  \ 

1  do  not  got  yQut"  pencil  sharp^«l^r.     I  do  not. 

Just  shup  up- 

So  you're  a  thief. 

Boy,  you  better  get  out  of  my  face. 

(Sings  very  softly  and  breathily)  Hellloooo. 

(Softly)  Bye. 

(Sings)    Lemme  dumram  no.    Leirane  dunmira  no. 


Ten  minutes  later, 
blackboard. 


The  children  are  still  copying  their  homework  from  the 


1 

Paula: 

(In  a  high  squeaky  voice)    Can  we  (         )  off  now? 

2 

Jeff: 

You're  try in'  to  be  funny.    You  funny  lookin' 

3 

freckle  faae. 

4 

Paula: 

You're  another  one.  > 

5 

Jeff: 

Freckle  face  teeth.  (Laughs) 

6 

Paula: 

That's  why  they  call, you  Blackie. 

7 

Jeff: 

I'm  proud.  ^ 

8 

Lonnie : 

Eve^body's  proud  to  be  black. 

9 

Paula: 

You  black  thing. 

10 

Jeff: 

Buncha  teeth  '  (                  )  like  a  yellow  snpwmonster. 

11 

Paula: 

iShut  up.                                        'You  talk 

12 

like  (  '). 

13 

Jeff: 

Like  you  ain't  brown,  girl. 

14 

Paula: 

Yes,  I  am.                      —  f 

15 

Lonnie : 

You  better  shup  up.* 

16 

Jeff: 

Right.  ' 

17 

Paula: 

Right,  my  foot. 
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18 

Jeff: 

19  ' 

Paula : 

20 

Lonnie: 

21 

Paula: 

99 
ZZ 

<jex  X  • 

z3 

Paula : 

24 

Jeff: 

25 

26 

Paula: 

27 

Jeff: 

The 

teacher 

If  I  was  black,  V  d  be  this  color,     (Taps  tape  recDrdcr,) 
You  is  that  color^ 
(Sharply,  loudly)    Shut  up- 
Shxit  up. 

Yellow  teeth  snow  monster. 

I     (  )  across  the  street  (  ) 

OK,  aft^r  school.    After  school  I'm  gonna  punch  you 

right  in  the    (  ) 

Icet  out  of  ray  face,  boy.     I'm  tellin'  you. 
# 

Uh  uh.    After-  off  a  (  )^ 

)ks  up  from  her  desk  across  the  room  to  the  cluster  of  desks 
where  Jeff  and  Paula  are  talking: 

28  ?Jrs.  Barnes:  OK  you  have  five  minutes  to  finish.    Let's  go. 

29  Paul^:  I'll  be  home.     (  )  get  off  the  Dooby  Brothers. 

30  Jeff:  I  can  get  off  dooby  any  time. 

31  Paula:  No,  you  can't.  y  .  • 
Mrs.  Barnes  looks  up  from  her  desk  again,  frowns  at  Paula,  and  tells  her: 

32  Mrs.  Barnes:  Talk  less.  Miss  James,  and  write  more. 

Paula  and  Jeff  both  stop  talking  and  begin  copying  their  homework. 

A  lot  has  been  written  about  the  verbal  skill  of  black  Americans,  often 
focusing  on  the  competitive  and  witty  aspects  of  a  group  of  related  ways  of 
speaking  sometimes  glossed  as  "gaming,"  "signifying,"  or,  in  Roger  Abrahams' 
phrase,  "aggressive,  witty  performance  talk"  (1976:46).    This  family  of  talk 
includes  a  number  of  genres,  .such* as  rounds  of  boasts  or  bluffs,  direct  or 
indirect  taunts,  and  ritual  insults  directed  at  other  participants  or  at 
their  relatives.     (See,  for  example,  Folb  1980,.  Kochman  1976,  Labov  1972, 
Abrahams  1976,  Mitchell-Kenian  1972.)    There  is  great  variation  in  the 
literature  and  in  blacr^  communities  themselves  as  to  the  terms  for  these 
kinds  of  talk,  p  to  the  meanings  and  uses  of  the  terms,  and  as  to  the 
relations  among  them,  such  as,  for  example,  whether  "sounding"  and  "signifying 
are  Interchangeable  names,  two  different  things,  or  "sounding"  one  kind  of 
"signifying." 


What  I  am  examining  here  is  not  a  single  genre,  but  rather  a  framework 
of  mock  .aggressive  challenges  aod  responses  within  which  the  children  employ 
a  riUmber  of  distinguishable  genres.    This  pattern  of  interaction  is  a  loosely 
organized  ser^'.es  of  mock  adversary ,  exchanges  that  convey  a  verbal  assertive- 
ness,  an  unwillingness  to  let  someone  get  away  with  something,  a  quickness 
to  accuse  and  to  defend.    The  exchanges  have  characteristic  discourse  and 
paralinguistic  feati^es,  and  are  a  matter  of  form,  not  of  specific  content. 
The  exchanges  are  a  way  of  speaking  in  which  iiany  kinds  of  things  can  b.e 
done,  including  soir:^  "hat  are  attentive  to  the  children's  school  work. 

Because  this  framework  of  challenges  and  responses  can  include  a  number  ^ 
of  genres,  it  will  be  helpful  to  look  at  some  of  the  themes  \hat  a  number  of 
the  genres  discussed  in  the  literature  on  black  ways  of  speaking  have  in 
common.    Four  such  themes  are  talk  as  play,  talk  as  contest,  talk  as  perfortnan 
and  talk  as  control. 

As  Claudia  Mitchell-^-  Tian  says,  "concern  with  verbal  art  is  a  dominant 
theme  in  black  culture"' (1972;  165).    Many  black  ways  of  speaking  are  seen 
ak  artful  exercicf^s,  playful  contests  in  which 'one  of  the  goals  is  to  have  a 
good^ime.     It  is  ar  ambiguous  type  of  play  that  sometimes  keeps  observers 
and  paWicipants  wondering  if  ir  is  still  pi^y.     Because  thes^  verbal  games 
are  "conmtonly  carried  out  by  the  use  of  the  same  aggressive,  hostile, 
fopnulai'c  d^ices  found  in  real  arguments — i.e.,  the  same  curses,  boasts, 
devir,es  of  vilification  and  degra<?ation,  etc,/*  the  observer  often  "has  a 
hard  time  discerning  whether  joRing  or  a  real  argument  is  taking  p-lacc. 
Indeed,  it  becomes  an  important  part  of  the  show  on  many  occasions  to  keep 
even  the  other  participants  wondering  whether  one  is  still  playing" 
(Abrahams  1976;  41).  * 

Many  black  ways  of  talking  are  seer   .s  contests  iji  which  the  players 
gain  status  by  verbally  outmaneuvering  each  other.     They  are  "contests  of 
wills  and  wits,., in  \ghich  the  contestants  creatively  do  battle  with  each  other 
often  in  front  ol  appreciative  third  parties  (Folb  mO;.  88)  .    As  Mitcheli- 
Keman  sayb,^the  message  of  tea  i^^.rtcL  zone  negative  import  fe^.the  addressee 
(1972;  168).  /But  again,  although  the  contests  may  look  and  sound  hostile, 
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"like  other  games  and  contests,  they  are  infused  with  high  spirit,  parries 
and  thrusts,  creative  and  resourceful  gambits  and  a  pervasive  sense  of 
playfulness". (Fotb  1980;  '89). 

Many  such  ways  of  talking  are  seen  as  performances  in  a  culture  where 
there  is  nor.  a  sharp  distinction  between  performance  and  other  kinds  of 
interaction.    "Because  of  the  focus  on  talk-as-perf ormance^  a  feeling  develops 
that  the  talker  in  public  settings  is  potentially  "on"  all  the  time— that  is, 
verbal  behavior  will  be  judged  as  if  it  were  a  performance  and  the  speaker 
judged  as  if  he  were  on  stage.    This  means' that ^virtu^lly  any  conversation 
may  turn  into  a  ro^tineor  something  else  equally  dramatic"  (Abrahams  1976; 
18). 

Many  such  ways  of  talking  share  an  element  of  control,  control  both  over 
the  self  and  over  others.     "It  is  this  element  of  control,  of  the  power  of 
words  well  used,  and  of  the  status  one  can  achieve  through  good  talking,  that 
is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  Black  oral  culture  for  Euro-Americans 
to  fanthom"  (Abrahams  1976;  84).     Self  control  is  also  valued  in  a  "verbal 
•aesthetic  of  the  cool,'  a  program  of  interaction  which  stresses  ability  to 
assert  control  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  contest,  through  an  ability  to  keep 
your  wits  about  you  and  to  capitalize  on  whatever  opportunities  arise" 
(Abrahams  1976;  84-85). 

Most  of  what  has  been  written  on  black  ways  of  speaking  concerns  talk 
between  adolescent  boys  or  older  men,  often  focussing  on  the  more  ritualized 
and  stylized  types  of  talk,  and  tending  co  deal  with  talk  on  the  streets.  Here 
we  are  concerned  with  what  happens  when  children,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  employ 
a  playful,  mock  aggressive  pattern  of  challe  ges  and  responses,  in  the  classroom, 
and  focuses  especially  upon  the  consequences  for  attention  behavior. 

These  mock  adversary  challenges  and  responses  are  part  of  what  gives 
these  classrooms  their  particular  flavor  and  character.    The  children  have 
other  characteristic  patterns  of .interaction  that  contribute  to  a  sense, of 
the s_e_classroQiua--as. -individual  places."  Some^of  these  will  be  discussed  later- 
as  part  of  a  description  of  the  mock  adversary  exchanges  and  their  u^e  in  the 
classroom.    For  example,  the  children  use  a  number  of  acts,  genres  and 
routines  to  express,  for  instance,  self-praise: 
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Check  it  oat, 

I'm  the  best  in  the  west. 

or  to*«ncourage.  other  children: 

Sing  your  song.  Sing  it  Leroy.  (The  class  had  just 
finished  chorusing  out  spelling  words  as  tfie  teacher 
repeated  eich  one.  When  they  finished;  Leroy  softly 
'  sang  the  words,  "You  gotta  listen  to  me,*'  and  a  girl 
at  another  table  said,  "Sing  your  scmg.    Sing  it  Leroy.") 

Teil  *iin  about  it,  Cindy.     (A  girl  was  defending  herself 
*     against  a  boy's  accusations  that  she  was  botheriu'^ 
him.    A  girl  who^was  listening  told  the  first  girl, 
'"Tell  'im  about  it,  Cindy.") 

Some  of  the  expressions  are  routinized  and  others  are  new  to  the  moment. 
The  expressions  can  come  and  go.    For  exatnple,  at  the  Beginning  of  the  year, 
many ^  children  were  saying  "Check  it  out."    A  number  of  months  later,  you  didn't 
hear  "Check  it  out,"  in  the  classroom,  but  by  that  time  a  lot  of  children  were 
saying  "Get  out  of  my^ace,"  ta  mean  "stop  talking  and  leave  me  alone." 

As  we  will  see,  sojne  of.  these  routines  and  expressions  are  worked  into 
the'  framework  of  mock  adversary  challenges  and  i;esponses.    It  is  common, 
for  example,  for  a  child  who  Is  listening  to  such  a  mock  adversary  exchange 
to  step  in  with  encouragement  for  one  or  another  of  the  parties. 

A  second  pattern  of  interaction  in  these  classro^  '  is  that  theie  is 
frequently  an  oral  component  to  the  children's  attenti..n  to  such  tasks  as 
reading,  writing  and  art  projects. 

A  third  pattern  is  that  the  children  ratner  constantly  monitor  each  other 
in  class  and  comment  on  each  other's  p-ogress.    They  know  what  each  other  are 
up  tc  and  what  is  on  each  other's  papers ,  not  just  because  they  look,  but  also 
because  they  listen.    For  example,  the  verbal  accompaniment  to  physical  tasks 
mentioned  above  helps  the  children  monitor  each  other's  work. 

As  we  will  see,  this  monitoring  sometimes  interacts  with  the  mock  adversary 
challenges  and  respons^T  to  create  a  situation  Tn  which  a  child  monitors  another 
child's  work,  finds  something  wrong,  steps  in  to  explain  or  to  correct  and  does  ^ 
so  in  a  mock  adversary  manner.    As  we  will  also  see,  the  teachers  can  mistake 
such  cases  for  inattention. 
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As  Section  IV  will  show,  tnis  oral,  .-collaborative  attention  behavior' 
is  part  of  a  general,  pattern  of  oral,- collaborative  attention  in  the  , 
conmunity. 

(B)    A  Description 

The ^children  have  names  ±cr  this  pattern  of  mock  adversary  exchanges: 
"bad  talk,""^  "smart      .k,"  "being  smart,"  "smart  mouthi-ng,"  "trying  to  be 
bad,"  "trying  to  be  cool,"  "somebody  runnin*  other  people's  business." 
They  contrast  this  kind  of 'talk  with  "regular  talking:"    "In  regular 
talking  you  be  n-ice,  this  talking  means,  you  be  cool»"    The  children  also 
contrast  this  talk  with  "fighting:"    "It  don't  come  to  fighting.  Ain't 
nobody  hitting  nobody.    You're  just  talking,  smart  mouthing;  you're  just 
trying  to  be  cool."    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  didn't  realize  that 
these  exchanges  wotild  not  lead  to  fights.     Once  when  I  stepped  in  to 
stop  onA,  a  girl  explained  to  me  that  it  wasn' t -necessary : 

EXCERPT  27  , 

I  walked  info  the  classroom  at  lunchtime'.    Abctut  ten  children  were  sitting 
around  eating  their  packaged  lunches.    William  and  Nessa  were  standing  at 
the  back  of  the  room,  and  I  walked  over  to  them.    William  told  me  that 
school  would  be  over  at  2:00  today.     Nessa  turned  her  face  to  him  as  she 
snapped  out:     "2:15-."    WiHam-lif ted  his  fist  as  ,if  to  hit  her,  and  I 
involuntarily  reached  out  to  catch  his^land^ — JJessa  stepped  back,  relaxed 
her  face  and  laughed.    She  said,  still  looking  at  hfiT: "He  wasn't  going 
to  hit  me."  .  * 

This  kind  of  talk  is  something  that  is  fun.    As  a  child  told, 

"It's  having  fun..^.    Usually  both  people  like  every  bit  of  it."  As 

we  will  see,  it  often  ends  in  laughing  or  in  playing  around  with  sounds 

or  with  objects. 


A  child  told  me,    'when  we  say  bad  we  mean  good."    See  Folb  1980  for 
a  discussion  of  words  ^a  black  usage  that  have  opposite  meanings,  depending 
upon  context. 
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The  children  may  not  have  much  choice  about  getting  swept  up  into 
one  of  these  exchanges  once  the  challenge  is  issued.    As  one  child  told 
me,  "You  have  to  answer  or  you'^  a  punk/*    Anoth^  child  said,  "if  you 
don't  answer  back,  they'll  keep  picking  at  you."  ; 

These  mock  adversary  exchanges  have  their  own  discourse  rhythm.  As 
excerpt  28  below  illustrates  and  as  ch^Jt  1  below  sjummarizejs ,  the  stages  can 
b#§een  as  9  challenge,  a  response,  the  body > of  the  exchange,  and  a 
dissolution.  ^The  challenge  is  usually  an  accusation  or  a  provocation 
directive,   'The  response  follows  immediately,  loudly,  sometimes  explosively, 
and  is  usually  a  denial,  a  counter-accusation,  a  directive  or  a  so-wWt- 
I-don't-care  statement.    The  body  consists  of  a  few  or  a  numbe:p  of  mpves 
that  also  h.ave  a  mock  adversary  quality,  for  example,  more  accusations,  ; 
insults,  mock  threats,  and,  in  return,  denials,  insults,  counterclaims. 
At  this  stage,  other  children  sometimes  join  in,  encouraging  one  or  the 
other  of  the  participants  or  making. their  own  accusations. 

These  exchanges  do  not  lead  to  fights  and  they  do  not  escalate 
forever.    What  usually  happens  is  that  the  exchanges  dissolve  in  one  of 
three  ways:     the  children  begin  playing  orslaughingj  they  move  casually 
on  to  another  topic,  or  the  teacher  calls  for  attention.  ^  That  could  be  the 
end  of  it;  it  is  also  likely  that  the  same  participants  will  erupt  again 
within  a  few  minutes  into  a  new  excjiange.     It  sometimes  happens  that 
children  sitting  at  the  same  table  will  keep  up  an  intermittent  series 
of  exchanges  over  a  period  of  several  hours. 
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CHART  1 

mock  adversary  exchanges 
challenge: 

response 


BODY 


ACCUSATION,  or 
[DIRECTIVE 


DENIAL, 

COUl^XER  ACCUSATION, 
DIREi;TiVE,  or. 

SO;-WHAT-I-t)ON:T-CARE  STATEMENT 

COMBINATIONS  OF 
DENIALS, 
COUNTERCLAIMS , 
JQKING  INSULTS, 
MOCK  THREATS 

OTHER  CHILDREN  CAN  INTERJECT 
.    ENCOURAGING  STATEMENTS,  or 
MORE  ACCUSATIONS 


IVERBAL*  PtAY  OR  LAUGHTER 
•jCHANGING  THE  TOPIC,  or 
I TEACHER  CALLING  FOR  ATTENTION 


DISSOLUTION 


At  their  most  basic,  the  exchanges  can  consist  of  only  a  challenge  and  one 
response,  but  they  are  often  quite  elaborated  as  the  following  excerpts 
illtistrate.    In  excerpt  28  below,  Cindy  and  Th'sresa  are  talking,    Jeff  steps 
in  with  a  provocative  directive  ("Why  don't  you  just  shut  up/').    Then  the 
children  exchange  a  series  of  accusations,  directives,  counter  accusations 
and  denials.    A  third  child,  Theresa,  steps  in  twice  on  behalf  of  Cindy, 
with  a  di'rective  to  Jeff  ("Hey,  you  better  leave  her  alone,  Jeff/')  and  with 
Encouragement  for  Cii*dy  ("Tell  'im  about  it,  Cindy.")    The  exchange 
dissolves  when  the  three  children  start  playing  with  laughing  noises. 
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EXCERPT  28 

Mrs.  Barnes  announces  tha^-it  is  time  for  reading  class  and  gives  the  whole 
class  directions  for  a  reading  exercise.    Then  she  walks  over  to  a  reading 
group  at  the  front  of  the  room.    Sitting  in  a  reading  group  at  the  back  of 
the  room  are  the  following  children.    Yesterday  some  of  the  girls  had  put 
on  make-up  at  recess^    Cindy  is  talking  to  Theresa  about  the  make-up: 


CHALLENGE 

(Directive)^ 

RESPONSE 

(Directive) 


BODY 


THERESA 

CINDY 

SONIA 

JEFF 

LONNIE 

MAT^E 

MARLENE 

'  WANDA 

1    Cindy:     (to  Theresa)  You  gonna  dress  up,  in 


3  Jeff: 


that  make-up  today  and  act  crazy? 

(to  Cindy) 'Why  don^t  you  just  shup  up? 


A    Cindy:    Why  don't  ^lou  shup  up?    You  ain't 


ray  iDOthei  • 
^6    Jeff  :^    I  am  your  father, 
7    Theresa :Hey,  you  better  leAve  her  alone,  Jeff. 

'     She  ain't  doin'  nothin'  to  you/ 
9    Jeff:      She  better  leave  me  alone, 
10    Cindy:    I  ain't  messin'  with  you." 


8 
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11 

Jeff:  ' 

You're  talkin'  to  me/ 

12 

Cindy : 

So  you  jumped  in  ray  conversation. 

13 

Jefft 

Yod  jumped  in  my  face. 

14 

Cindy : 

I  did  not. 

15 

Theresa: 

Tell  'im  about  it  Cindy. 

Cindy  Smarts  laughing  and  soon  all  three  kids  are  playing  with  funny  little 
laughing  noises: 


DISSOLUTION 


16  Cindy,  Jeff Theresa:    HHUG.    HHUG.  HHUG. 

17  Whook* 

18  Nohg!    Nohg!  Nohg! 

19  EEEE.  EEEEEE. 

In  excerpt  29  below,  Cindy  accusjes  Jeff  of  having  broken  a  pencil  point 
in  thfe  pencil  sharpener.     Jeff  responds  with  a  denial  and  then  a  provocative 
directive  ("-1  did  not.    Cindy,  why  don't  you  dhut  up?").    A  three  way  exchange 
follows,  with  Mattie  talking  about  the  pencil  sharpener and  with  Cindy  and 
JefJ  making  accusations  and  denials,  overriding  each  other's  denials,  makiftg 
claims  and  counterclaims,  and  wfth  Jeff  calling  Cindy  names  ("Dumb  nothin' 
head").    The  exchange  dissolves,  when  Cindy 's^ attention  is  drawn  to  a  fourth 
girl,  who  wants  help  with  her  workbook  page. 

EXCERPT  29 

The  children  are  working  at  their  desks  on  a  workbook  pag^>  which  Mrs.  Barnes 
has  said  she  will  come  around  later  to  check.    Mattie  Is 'trying  to  get  a 
small  plastic  pencil  sharpener  to  work* 


THERESA 

*  CINDY 

SON  I A 

PAMMY 

JEFF 

^  LONNIE 

MATTIE 

MAIILENE 

WANDA 
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SHALLENGE 

(Accusation) 


RESPONSE 
(Denial,  and 
directive) 


1  Mattie:    This  pencil  sharpener  don't  work, 

2  Cindy:      Told    ypu.    He  tried  to  be  so 

3  cool  yesterday  and  broke  a  point 

4  in  t^^re. 

5  Jeff:      I  did  not,    Cindy,  why  don't  you  shut 

6  up , 

7  Mattie:  It  don't  work, 

8  Cindy:     (To  Jeff)'  Yeah,  you  did.  See, 

9  a  pencil  point  got  stuck  right  there 

10  somewhere,     (Takes  the  sharpener,) 

11  Jeff:      Dumb  nothitf'  head, 

12  Mattie:  Let  me  see,^    Let  me  s- 

13  Cindy:    Now  when  you  break  it  it  gets  stuck, 

14  Mattie:  Ain't  no  pencil,  pencil  point  in 

15  there, 

16  Cindy:    I  took  it  out, 

17  *Jeff:  '    Tell  her,  Mattie,  tell  her, 

18  Cindy:    I  took  it  out, 

19  Jeff:      You  ain't  take  nothin'  out, 

20  Cindy:     I  did  too, 

21  Jeff:      You  did  not,    Lonnie  took  it  out 

22  yesterday.    Why  don't  you,,  you 

23  always  lie,     (Mutters  under  his 

24  breat^i^)    Lyin' , 


DISSOLUTI^]- 


25  Sonia:     (To  the  table  at  ]arge,  concerning 

« 

26  the  workbook  page)  I  still  don't 


t#i!;:.i^«mif^faMttnd2^  me.  one. 


2B  —  -        ^  but  I  J^ill  don't  understand.^ 


Sonif^nd  Cindy  begin  to' talk  about 'the  workbook  page. 

^  Th^^jjps  supervision  from  the  teachers,  th*-.  more  frequent  are  these 
r^xEfanges,  "^us,  tiff ' exchanges  are  most  likely  to  occur,  during  "down  time," 
when  the  children  are  in  biftween  official  classroom  activities.     In  fact, 
whenever  there  is  down  timet  unfess  it  is  quite  fleeting^  ther^  is  almost  always 
at  least  one  of  these  exchanges  going  on  sotaewhere  in  the  room,  and  often  as 
many  as  five  or  six  are  going  on  at  the  same  time.    The  exchanges  during  doTO 
time  are  often  loi^der  and  last  longer  than  those  that  happen  at  other  times 

during  the  day.  ^ 

The*  next  most  common  time  for  these  exchanges  is  when  the  children  are 
working  on  their  own  at  their  desks.    In  a  twenty-five  minute  period  there 
may  be  15-20  of  these  exchanges,  with  some  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

The  next  most  common  time  for  these  exchanges  is  whil-.  the  teacher  is 
teaching  a  lesson.    Such  exchanges  are  usually  shorter  and  much  quieter,  but 
they  are  still  quite  commvn.    Here  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
twj^:eachers'  classes.     In  Mrs,  Barnes'  room  there  may  be  seven  or  eight  of 
the  exchanges  in  a  25  minute  period,  whereas  in  Mrs,  Lindley's  room  there  may 
be  only  one  or  two.    As  we  have  3een,  Mrs,  Liidlcy  runs  a  quieter  classroom 
and  is  quicker  to  call  dbwn  talking. 

The  least  common  time  for  these  exchanges  is  whpn  the  teacher  is  sitting 
at  the  same  table  with  a  grobp  of  children.    Here  the* exchanges  are  quite  rare, 
and    when  they  do  occur  they  are  fleeting  and  abbreviated,  usually  just  a  .  . 
quick  accusation  and  a  denial. 

Not  all  children  use  this  adversary  style  in  the  classroom,  but  many  of  = 
them  do,  including  both  children  whom  the  teachers  categorize  as  "good  students,' 
and  children  they  categorize  as  "low  in  ability,"    Even  fairly  quiet  children 
participate  in  these ^exchanges,  but  they  are  more  likely  to  take  supporting 
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roles  tiian  principal  roles.    In  excerpt  28,  for' example,  CinJy  andpeff  take 
the  principal  roles.    Jeff  tells  Cindy  to  shut  up,  which  starts  the  exchange, 
and  the  two  of  them  trade  claims,  accusations  and  denials  until  the  e<change 
finally  dissolves  when  the  children  begin  to  play  with  funhy-noises .  Waada, 
a  quiet  child,  steps  in  twice  on  behalf  of  Cindy,  once  to  tell  Jeff  to  leave 
Cindy  alone  ("Hey,  you  better  leave  her  alone,  Jeff.     She  ain't  doin'  nothin' 
to  you.")  and  once  to  encourage  Cindy  ("Tell  'im  about  it,  Cindy.").  These 
exchanges  almost  always-  occur  in  front  of  at  least  several  other  children. 
Children  do  not  use  this  style  of  talk'  ",  with  teachers. 

The  exchanges  are  extremely  commo.    ^etweeo^boys  and  girls,  and  some  of 
the  roost  vigorous  and  imaginative  exchanges  take  place  between  boys  and  girls, 
leading  me  to  believe  that  one  function  of  this  style  of  discourse  for  boys 
and  girls  of  this  age  is  to  allow  them  to  show  interest  in  each  otfter  without 
admitting  that  they  are  showing  interest.    These  sixth  graders  are  at  just 
the  age  when  such  ambiguity  seems  to  be  necessary. 

These 'exchanges  haye  a  tone  of  mock  aggression,  joking,  competition  and 
escalation,  in  which  the  best  defense  is  to  seize  the  offensive  role,  for 
example,  to  counter  an  insult  with  another  insult,  or  a  directive  with  a  morfe  > 
provocative  directive. 

•The  children  use  a  number  of  verbal  techniques  as  they  maneuver  with  each 
other,- each  trying  to  turn  the  exchan^  to  his  own^adWntage .    For  example, 
-they  may  turn  a= joking  insult  into  a  compliment.     In  excerpt  26  (at  lines  6-7) 
when  Paula  tells  Jeff  "That's  why  the/  tall  you  Blackie,"  Jeff  responds  with, 
"I'm  proud,"  and  his  seatmate  says,  "Everybody's  proud  to  be  black." 

Exaggeration  is  another  technique  that  the  children  use.    In  excerpt.  26, 
for  example,  (at  line  19)  Paula  and  Jeft  are  trading  comments  about  skin  color, 
and  Paula  tells  Jeff  that  he  is  the  color  of  the  Cape  recorder,  which  is 
black  plastic. 

Questioning  the  oth^r  person's  right  to  interfere  is  another^technique 
In  «xcerpt  28  (at  lines  4-5),  Cindy  tells  Jeff  he  has  no  right  to  tell  her 
what  to  do  since  he  isn't  her  mother;:  '  "Why  don't  you  hhut  up?  You  ain't  tny 
mother."    Making  clever,  patently  false  statements  is  another  technique.  Wlien 
Cindy  tells  Jeff  to  shut  up  because  he  isn't  her  mother,  'he  counters  with 
"I  am  your  father." 


516 


Another  technique  is  to  bring  up  an  embarrassing  topic.     In  excerpt  35, 
which  will  b'e  discussed  later,  Jeff  •and  Wanda  trade  a  series  of  accusations. 
Jeff  accuses  Wanda  of  doing  sloppy  work,  Wanda  accuses  Jeff  of  not  even 
getting  his  work  done,  and  Jeff  counters  with  the  fact  that  Wanda  wet  her 
pants  the  day  before.  * 

These  mock  adversary  exchanges  are  often  quite  loud  and  very  high  pitched. 
Because  the  exchanges  escalate  sp  quickly,,  the  tioi^e  often  comes  in  sharp 
bursts.    Individual  voice§  can  often  be  heard  above  the  buzz  of  the  rest  of 
i".he.  class.    There  is  often  a  strident,  righteous  tone  to  these  exchanges.  ^ 

Girls  can  be  just  as  loud  and  sttldent  as. boys,  but  girls  sometimes 
lower  their  voices  and  use  a  modulated,  taunting  tone  that  seems  to  emphasize 
their  own  control  pver  themselves  and  the  situation,  and  which  makes  the  boys' 
loVrf,  high  pitched  outbursts  seem  somewhat  out  of  control  by  contrast.  , 

Timing  is  part  of  what  makes  this  style  of  talk  sound  so  adversarial. 
The  children  often  do  not  wait  for  the  end  of.  an  utterance,  but  begin  to  talk 
before  the  other  person  is  finished.    Also,  a  piece  of  talk  can  escalate  in 
seconds  from  something  quite  unobtrusive  into  something  very  loud. 

*  I  often  had  the  sense  that  the  children  physically  crowd  each  other  when 
they  u§e  chis  style  of  talking.    However,  when  I  tried  to  find  concrete  - 
examples,  I  couldn't  sne  that  they  actually ^move  any  closer  to  each  other.  I 
was  convinced  that  there  was  something  to  ray  feeling,  however,  because  the 
children  themselves  use  physical  crowding  imagery.     Fpr  example,  in  excerpt  25 
above  (at  line  9),  Paula  tells  Jeff,  who  is  sitting  at  least  four  or  five 
feet  away  from  her  across  tl^e  table,  "Boy^  you  better  get  out  of  my  face." 
And  in  excerpt  28  above  (at  line  12)  when  Cindy  tells  Jeff,  "So,  you  jumped 
in  my  cojnversation,"  he  replies,  "You  jumped  in^my  face."    I  finally  decided 
that  it  is  the  ppralingulstic  features^ of  Irudness,  strident  high  pitch  and 
rapid  fire  timing  that  contribute  to  a  sense  of  physical  crowding.  The 
children  press  upon  each  other  verbally  with  sound  and  \j±%(\  timing,  and  it 
helps  create  an  impression  of  physical  crowding.  / 
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(C)    Consequences  for  attention:     "How  can  you  be  doing  your  work  when  you >re 

talking  that  foolish  t^lk?"  .  " 

Both  teachers  spen^'^-a^lot  of  time  and  energy  dealing  with  these  mock 
adversary  exchanges.    It  is  not  that  the  teachers  call  for  att  ntion  eyery 
time  there  is  a  mock  adversary  exchange.    They  allow  many  of  them  simply  to 
•work' themselves  out,  again  following  their  principle  of  being  as  strict  as 
they  nsed  to  be  tu  acpcmpli'sh  their  job.    The  teachers  are  more  likely,  for 
example,  to  let  an  exchange  work  Itself  out  while  the  children  are  working 
at  their  desKs  than  while  the  ti-^cher  is  teaching  a  lesson. 

If,  however,  all  the  behaviors  that  the  teachers  publicly  notice  as 
inattentive  cou]d  be  ranked  in  order  of  how  commonly  the  teachers  do 
something  about  them,  these  adversary  exchanges  would  be  near  tihe  top,  below 
things  like  actual  fights  or  a  child  getting  up  out  of  his  seat  while  the 
teacher  ip  teaching  a  lesson,  but  a|pve  things  like  loud  talking  or  playing. 

This  is  partly  because  of  the  nature  of  the  behavior  itself,  whi'ch  i£ 
loud  and  strident,  does  draw  in  other  children,  and  can  last  a  long  time. 
Because  the  exchanges  escalate  quickly,  tfhe  noise  domes  in  sharp  bursts.  And 
it  often  happens  that  in  the  heat  of  an  exchange,  individual  voices  can'be 
h^ard  above  the  general  buzz  of  the  rest  o'   the  class.    As  we  have  seen,  all 
of  these  are  things  that  make  it  more  likely  that  the  teacher  will  publicly 
do  something  about  a  piece  of  behavior  she  considers  inattentive. 

In  calling  for  .attention  during  a  mock  adversary  exchange,  the  teachers 
sometlnesmake  explicit  their  objection  to  its  loudness  or  its  disruption  and 
the  consequences  for  conducting  the  lesson,  as  the  following  excerpt  illustrates 

EXCERPT  30 

Mrs.  Linaiey's  class  was  divided  into  reading  groups.    Mrs.  Lindley  was 
listening  to  one  group  take  turns  reading  paragraphs.     The  next  table  was 
doing  a  workbook  exercise.    That  group  suddenly  got  much  louder.     Fr<om  my 
chair  at  the  side  gf  the  room  I  heard  Howard  ond  Olga's  voices: 

Olga:  Get  your  fingers  off  my  paper. 
Howard:    I  ain't  touching  your  paper. 

Olga:    What's  that  then?  ^         •  ^  ^ 

Howard:    I  ain't  tduching  your  .paper. 

Olga:    I'll  break  your  bones. 

Howard:    You'll  be  flying  up  to  heaven. 
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Mrs.  Lindley  looked  over  at  the  group  and  said,  "Stop  that  noise  and  get  to 
work.    We  can't  even  think." 

The  nature  of  the  behavior  then,  nas  consequences  for  the  management  of 
attention  in  the  classroom.    The  teachers'  perceptions  also  have  consequences. 
Both  teachers  consider  the  exchanges  to  be  part  of  the  children's  normal 
fepertoire  of  talking,  but  to  belong  outside  of  the  classroom.    Mrs.  Barnes 
calls  the  exchanges  "street  language,"  as  opposed  to  "school  language, ''  and 
told  me:  . 

This  is  par  for  the  course,  par  for  the  age  group,  a>d 

par  for  the  neighborhood.    This  is  the  kind  of  convdi.*sation 

that  just  goes  on. 

It's  like  a  ritual.    This  is  like  part  of  a  ritual... 
because  all  the  kids  do  it;  it's  part  of  where  they  live, 
and  it's  part  of  playing  the  dozens,  only  this  isn't  as 
serious  as  the  dozens,  but  it's  all  part  of'  that  same 
kind  of  track,  *  •  . 

Neither  teacher  feels  the  mock  adversary  exchange^  are  appropriate  in  clas 
As  Mrs.  Lindley  told  me:  . 

It's  out  of  place  (in  class).    It's  OK  at  lunch  time  or 

free  time   To  me  it  would  just  be  silly  (in  class). 

•    When  you're  sixth  graders  you  know  a  little  right  from 
wrong.    By  the  time  they -are  sixth  graders  they  know  they 
•need  to  work  as  hard  as  they  can.    Acting  like  that  is 
nothing  to  get  them  into  junior  high. 

It's  not  really  OK  in  class,  because  I  try  to  get 
them  to  talk  about  fjiings  that  are  more  constructive. 
That's  just  silly  talk.    It's  nonsense  to  me.  Maybe 
now  and  then  it's  OK.    But  they  have  other  experiences 
they  can  talk  about  and  can  get  a  laugh  out  of  without 
talking  silly. 

Apd  as  Mrs.  Barnes  told  me:  ^ 

The  classroom  to  me  should  be  part  of  a  living  world, 
the  things  that  should  be  learned  there  do  not  only 
come  out  of  a  book,  but  kids  also  need  to  learn  thdse 
things  t\iat  will  help  them  to  succeed  in  a  world  outside, 
•  or  in  addition  to,  where  they  live  on  their  street. 

If  I'm  effective,  my  job  is  to  get  them  to  see  that  they 
can  eliminate  (the  mock  adversary  exchanges),  that  it's  \ 
not  necessary  for  their  survival.     It  might  be  a  , 
colorful  part  of  it,  but  riot  jnecessary  for  their 
survival  in  class  and  in  the  larger  world.     There  are 
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other  ways  they  can  handle  these  situations.    There  are 
other  ways  that  are  more  acceptable  in  the  larger 
-society.     ...The  reason  you  want  to  eliminate  this  is 
it's  too  touchy.     It  leaves  too  many  ends  open.  i..BuL 
7.  don't  ban  it.    The  reason  why  I  allow  it  to  exist  >s 
.    because  that's  the  level  at  which  they  are.    To  g6t 
to  the  le*   1  that  I  want  them  to^go,  they,  must  start  , 
at  where  they  are.  v  > 

As  the  above  (quotes  suggest,  the  teachers  have  different  ideas  about 
I-he  value  of  this  kind  of  talk.    Mrs.  Barnes  fee.s  that. the  children  learn 
sbmething  by  participating  in  these  exchanges.    As  she  told* me  after  listening 
to  a  tape  of  excerpt  27  in  which  Jeff 's , telling  Cindy  to  "shut  up"  starts  an 
advei  >ary  exchange: 

Cindy's  thing  to  learn  is  that  she  can  talk  this  way  >and 
not  get  ii^o  trouble  physically,  meaning,  fight.  Jeff's 
thing  to  ge^-mitof  it  was,  probably,  in  sixth'  grade, 
he  just  wanted  Cina^ls  attention',  because  she  was  a  new 
girl  in  the  class  and^lilnda  cute. 

A  lot  of  it  is  that  theyXre  beginning  adolescence.  Most 
of  it  is  social.     It's  learning  how  to  deal  in  rhis  world 
socially  so  that  you  can  talk  with  people,  so  that  you 
know  what  behaviors  work.    It's  how  to  control  conversa,tion. 
It's  how  to  stop  impending  danger.     It's  all  of  those 
things  and  it  can't  be  learned  by  being  quiet. 

Mrs.  Linjii.^y,  on  ttie  other  hand,  calls  it  "silly  talk:" 

It's  j»i«^t  plain  silly.     It's  just  to  get  a  rise  out 
of  someone,  to  make  them  want  to  answer.    S.  me  people 
just  like  to  get  people'started .    They  say  something 
that  they  know^ll  upset  the  person.    This  is  what 
.they  want.     Some  <:hildren  would  just  ignore  them,  but 
most  won't.    Some  kids  just  like  to  keep  things  going; 
they  don't  like  it  to  be  too  calm.    They  say  one  little 
thing  to  get  things  started. 
Both  teachers  told  me  that  low  ability  children  dc  more  of  thisjcind  of 

talking  in  class  than  do  higher  ability  children.    Mrs.  Barnes,  for  example. 


said: 


Rarely  do  I  find  a  bright  kid  who  .deals  with  this  (who 
talks  thij  way)  often  or  close  to  often  in  the  class- 
room.   I'm  not  saying  they  don't  deal  with  it,  but 
usually  it's  confined  to  recess,  after  school,  that 
sort  of  thing.    Because  there  is  a  kind  of  line  that 
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their ^parents  have  been  able  to  establish  with  then^  that 
that's  not  the  kind  of  beha^/ior  that  should  happen  in  the 
classroom. 

What  I  found  to  be  the  case,  however,  is  that  boxh  high  and  low  ability 
children  participate  in  these  exchanges,' as  discussed  above,  but  that  the 
teachers  more  commonly  call  down  lew  ability  children.    This  is  perhaps  as  ^ 
much  a  case  of  selective  remeinbering  as  it  is  selective  perception,  since 
at  the  time^the  behavior  is  occuring,  the  teachers  do  call  down  high  ability 
children,  although  not  as  often  as  they  do  lower  ability  children. 

Both  teachers  feel  that  the  mock  adversary  exchanges  are  inattentive; 

they  say  that  they  take  the  children  away  from  the  work  they  are  supposed 

to  be  doing  and  are  a  serious  drain  on  class  time,  'As  Mrs,  Barnes  told  me: 

I  would  rather  not  have  this  in  class , ^  It  takes  up 
time  that  I  could  better  put  to  use  doing  something 
else.    It  takes  up  a  lot  of  class  time.    At  the 
*   beginning  of  the  year,  it's  horrendous,' 

The  kids  can't  do  this  and  do  school  work.    The  kids  I  have 
by  and  large  would  not  be  able  to  jot  something  down. 
They  have  to  apply  all  of  their  attention  to  their  work 
in  order  to  get  it  done. 

This  (way  of  talking)  takes  a  whole  emotional  Tcind  of 
involvement.     It  doesn't  take  a  terrible  1  t  of 
thought  becavse  it's  kind  of  repetitive,  and  it's 
kind  of  ingrained,  and, they  do  it  so  often,    'But  it 
takes  a  whole  emotional  kind  of  "what  am  I  going  to 
say  next?"    So  it  does  take  them  away, 
^     As  suggested  by  the  following  excerpt,  discussed  in  Part  II  and  presented 

again  here,  the  teachers'  assumption  is  "how  can  you  be  doing  your  work  when 

you  are  talking  that  way:" 

EXCERPT  10 

Mrs.  Lindley's  class  was  divid.^d  into  reading  groups,    Mrs,  Lindley  was  sitting 
with  one  group,  listening  to  them  take  turns  reading  aloud.     The  teacher  s  a^^e 
was  si ^ ting  with  another  group,  going  over  the  answers  to  a.  workbook  exercise. 
At  a  i   .rd  group  the  children  were  working  on  a  workbook  exercise.     The  class 
was  fairly  noisy,  with  lots  of  people  talking  and  with  a  few  children  playing 
with  baseball  cards  and  with  pencils  and  pencil  shkrpeners.    At  tue  third 
group  I  heard  two  children's  voices  rise  above  the  buzz  of  the  rest  of  the  class 

Vanessa:    He  always  do  that, 
Willie:      Oh,  shut  up, 

Vanessa:    You  shut  up  before  1  beat  your  rump. 
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Mrs.  Lindley  looked  over  at  them  and  said,  "How  can  you  be  doing  your  work 
when  you're  talking  that  foolish  talk?" 

The  examples  so  far  have  been  mock  adversary  exchan'^es  that  do  seem  to 
take  th?  children  away  from  the  instructional  task  at  hand.    However,  this 
style  of  interaction' is  a  matter  of  form  and  not  a  matter  of  content-  Many 
things  can  be  done  in  this  mock  adversary  form,  some  of  them  quite  attentive 
to  the  children's  school  work. 

For  example,  for  these  children,  explanations  and  corrections  often  take 
the  fo  m  of  mock  adversary  exchanges.    The  children  keep  track  of  what  each 
other  are  doing  and  what  is  on  each  other's  papers.     This  rather  constant 
monitoring  is  made  much  easier  by  the  factvxhat  the  children's  desks  are 
pushed  together  into  clusters  so  that  the  desks  form  several  big  tables 
scattered  around  "the  rootn,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  teachers  usually  allow 
the  children  to  work  together  when  carrying  out  an  assignment. 

This  monitoring  is  also  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  there  is  often 
a  verbal  component  to  the  children's  attention  to  a  task.    That  is,  when 
the  children  read,  write,  or  do  other  physical  tasks,  they  often  accompany 
their  work  with  spoken  words.    This  verbal  accompaniment  can  be  a  quite 
explicit  descriptbn  of  what  the  child  is  doing,  as  the  following  excerpt 
illa-itrates. 

EXCERPT  31  . 

At  one  of  the  reading  tables  the  assignment  was  to  write  down  the  answers 
to  some  questions  that  the  teacher  had  written  on  the  bbard.    The  teacher 
had  written  beside  each  quest4.on  the  page  number  on  which  the  answer  would 
be  found.    Doreatha  turned  around  in  her  chair  so  that  she  was  facing  away 
from  everyone  else  at  the  table.    Looking  down  at  her  paper,  she  gave 
herself  complete  instructions  for  doing  the  exercise.     She ^concluded  with, 
'  "I'm  gonna  look  for  the  answer  on  that  page,  and  if  it  ain't  there,  I  m 
just  gonna  write,  'Can't  find.'" 

Usually  the  verbal  accompaniment  is  less  formdl,  however,  as  in  the 
following  excerpt. 


EXCERPT  32 

Raymond  Is  copying  an  assignment  from  the  board-    When  he  comes  to  the  date, 
October  30,  1980,  he  sin^js  '^Oh    Oh,  Uli,  hunh,  hunh,"  speaks  the  letters 
softly  ••O-C-T-O-B-E-R"  and  then  says  "the  thirtieth  time  of  1980,"  About 
thirty  seconds  later  he  comes  to  the  word  "jcurndl,"  and  he  speaks  out  the 
letters,  "J-a-U-R-N-A-L,"2 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  announcing  one's  own  progress  and  lack  of 

progress  as  the  children  work  together  on  their  assignments,  as  the  following 

excerpt  illustrates •  - 

EXCERPT  33  ' 

The  children  copied  from  the  board  yester»]ay  five  questions  that  they  are  now 
supposed  to  be  answering.    The  answers  are  found  in  a  story  they  have  just 


finished. 

1  • 

Theresa: 

Wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute.     I'm  still  on  number  two. 

2 

Jeff: 

Now  here  you  go',  numbGr  three.     (Reads  frc    his  book,) 

3 

It  says  "She  let  him  ha^^e  no  rest  (hesitates) 

4 

Theresa: 

Unuil 

5 

Jeff: 

-uitil  he  became  quite 'wcm  out,"    So,  yqu  start  from 

6 

right  ther^f      Where's  '"she"  at?'  Right  there,     (he  points 

7 

to  the  word  ir  his  book,)    You  start  from  right  there 

8 

Lonnie : 

I  don't  got  number  four  from  yesterday. 

9 

Theresk: 

(Softly)  I'm  tellin'  you. 

10 

(five  secund  pause) 

11 

Theresa:^!  ain't  even  started  on  my  book  yet. 

-12.  _ 

(fifteen  recond  pause)  \^ 

13 

Theresa: 

(SingP  softly)     I'm  comin'  out. 

14 

(sixteen  *?econd  paused 

15 

Theresa: 

Now  I'm  on  number,  questions  yesterday. 

^See  Donald  Graves  (1979)  for  a  discussion  of  a  group  of  white  first 
graders'  use  of  speech  to  accompaqy  writing.    He  uses  lapel  microphones  hooked 
up  to  a  video  system  that  records  exactly  •  '-ere  the  symbol  is  placed  on  the 
paper  in  relation  to  the  sound.    He  sugg.    .s  that  speaking  keeps  these  first 
graders  in  touch  with  the  abstract  process  of  writing. 
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16  I  don't  know  number  one,  number  twp,  so  I'm  gonna- 

17  Jeff;  Skip  it! 

18  '    Theresa:  I  am  going  to  my  book. 

19  (rhree  second  pause) 

?0      Theresa:  iiow  you  dc  it  (  ).    How  you  do  this? 

21.    Jeff':        Hey,  Cindy,  how  you  do  fhat,  that  book? 

Thus,  the  children  keep  track  ot  each  other's  work  by  looking  on  each 
other's  papers,  but  also  by  listening.  ^ 

The  children's  isonitoring  of  sach  other's  work  often  has  a  competitive 
flavor,  for  example,  as  they  keep  track  of  now  many  problems  each  person  has 
completed,  or  how  many  problems  each  has  gotten  right.    The  monitoring  alsb 
helps  the  cLti^ren  get  their  work  done.    They  watch  what  each  other  are 
doing  and  they  sometimes  volunteer  corrections  or  explanations  when  they 
see  ^at  someone  is  doing  something  wrong. 

These  corrections  or  explanations  are  often  done  in  a  mock  adversary 
manner,  or  they  stir  up  a  mock  adversary  response  as  the  other  child  vigorous 
denies  that  he  is  doing  anything  wrong.    As  excerpt  34  below  illustrates, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  child  Is  heatedly  denying  that  hia  answer  is  wrong, 
'  he  may  be  checking  It  in  his  b*  ok,  and  quietly  erasing  his  Incorrect  answer: 

EXCERPT  3A 

The  children  are  answering  questions  from  their  reading  books.  Donald  looks 
over  at  Sim's  paper  and  says  loudly: 

1  Donald:   ^ThabyS  wrong.  j 

2  '  Sim:  (Immediately  and  heatedly)    No,  it  ain't. 

3  Donald:    Yes,  it  is. 

4-  Sim;  (Defensively)  I  know  how  to  do  my  work.     (But  at  the  same  time, 

'5^  he  rereads  the  questions  in  his  book  and  erases 

6  '  whatihe  has  written.) 

The  children  comment  not  only  on  the  content  of  each  other's  work  but^ 
also  on  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  done.    In  the  excerpt  35  below,  for 
example,  a  child  is  accused  of  doing  her  work  sloppily: 
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EXCERPT  "35 

The  children  are  working  in  reading  groups,  carrying  but  a'^orkbook  exercise. 
The  teacher  is  working  at  her  de^^k.    Jeff  looks  arroes  the  table  at  Wanda's 


paper: 

1 

Jeff: 

This  is  sloppy,  look  at  that. 

2 

Wanda: 

So  what  are  you  worried  about  it  for? 

3 

Jeff: 

Wanda  do  aome  sloppy  staff,  I  «5wear.  ^ 

.4 

Wanda : 

So^  at  least  I  know  it. 

5 

Theresa: 

(Loudlyt  stridently)    At  least  she         it  done. 

6 

7 

Jeff? 
Wanda: 

Y^ahys^she  let  people  (                    ) . 
At  least  I  get  my  work  done. 

8 

Jeff: 

I  don't  care.    At  least  I  don't  piss  on  myself. 

9 

Wanda : 

So,  I  don't  care.  ^ 

10 

Jeff: 

You  pee  yesterday 

11 

Wanda : 

You  did  too. 

12 

Jeff: 

I  did  not.    You  know  you  pee  yesterday.. 

13 

Theresa: 

(To  Wanda*,  referring  to  the  workbook  assignment) 

14 

How  you  do  it? 

15 

Wanda : 

I  ain't  the  teacher.     (But  then  Wanda  reaches  or 

16 

Theresa's  workbook  and  starts  explaining  the  page  to  her.) 

In  the  ekcerpt  below,  a  child  is  accused  of  working  on  her  homework  at 
the  wrong  time. 

EXCERPT  36 

Mrs'.  Barnes  finished  calling  out  the  answers  to  a  reading  workbook  exercise, 
and  told  the  children  to  open  their  social  studies  books  to  the  new  social 
studies  lesson.    For  the  last  ten  minutes  or  so  Paula  had  been  covertly  doing 
her  math  homewotk  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  checking  her  reading  workbook. 
Daniel,  who  sits  across  from  Paula,  looked  at  the  math  book  hidden  in  .her  lap: 

(Accusingly)  You're  doin'  your  homework,  Girl. 

(Loudly)    She  said  I  could  do  it.    "kow  mind  your  business. 


Daniel : 
Paula: 
Daniel; 
Faula: 


Who? 
( 
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Sage  seventy-four  it  xs.    Now  let's  go. 
Seventy- 
I'll  ask  her. 

(Loudly,  voice  rising)    Tell  her  if  you  want  to,  I 
cdn  do  my  stuff  if  I  want  to.    You  ain't  my  inother  or 
my  father. 

I'm  onna  punch  you  in  the  face. 
Page  seventy-four*    Taula,  you  have  all  night 
at  home  to  complete  that,  my  dear, 
OK.     (But  she  keeps  on  workirg.) 
I'm  onna  kick  yo(i  right  up  your  ass  (  •  )• 

Paula  keeps  working  on  her  math  homework. 

In  the  following  excerpt  a  child  is  told  not  to  write  in  the  margins  of 
her  paper: 

EXCERPT  37 

Mrs,  Barnes  was  giving  directions  for  writing  sentences  for  homework •  Tamlka 
looked  over  at  Beatrice's  paper  where  Beatrice  had  started  writing  sentences. 
Tamika  told  Beatrice:     "She  sAid  don't  write  aut  in  the  margin."    Beatrice  . 
loudly  and  Immediately  denied  it:    "I'm  not  writing  out  in  the  margin." 
Tamika  insisted:    "She  said  don't  write  "out  in  it."    The  girls  got  louder  and 
louder,  and  Beatrice  changed  her  defense  to.  "I  can  wr4.te  out  in  the  margin^ 
if  I  want  to."    Mrs.  Barnes  said,  "May  I  have  your  attention  please.  May 
I  have  your  attention  please,"  and  she  repeated  the  instructions  for  the 
sentences. 


Mrs •  Barnes : 
Paula : 
Daniel: 
8    Paula : 

.  9 
lb 

ill  Daniel: 
12    Mrs.  Barnes: 
13 

14  Paula: 

15  Daniel: 
Long  silence 


These  exchanges  are  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  tether  calling  for 
attention,  as  the  above  excerpt  illustrates,  even  though  the  children's 
concern  with  correct  answers  and  with  the  manner  in  which  their  work  is  ddne 
could  be  considered  quite  attentive  to  jj^e  instructional  task  at  hand.  How- 
ever, from  a  distance,  what  teachers  have  to  go  on  is  not  the  content  of  the 
children's  talk,. but  what  she  can  see  and  hear  from  across  the  room.    At  a 
distance  all  of  these  mock  adversary  exchanges  sound  very  much  alike,  and  it 
is  at  a  distance  that  teachers  must  usually  make  their  decisions  about  what 
to  publicly  notice  as  inattention. 
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Thus,  this  mock  adversary  style  Ts  i  matter  of  form,  not  content. 
Not  only  do  the  children  use  the  taock  adversarial-  form  for  explanations  and 
corrections  that  are  attentive  to  their  school  work,  they  also  use  the  mock 
adversarial  form  in  the  very  process  of  gettins  attention.    It  is  common 
that  when  Mrs.  Barnes -stops ")and  waits  silently  for  attention,  several 
children  will  fill  the  silence  with  commands  to  the  other  children  to  be 
quiet.;    In  the  following  excerpt,  the  co-ranands  erupt  into  an  adversarial 
exchange : 

EXCfiRPT  38  s  • 

Mrs.  Barnes  is  teaching  a  lesson  on  nutrition.    The* class  gets  noisy  and  she 
stops  in  the  middle  of  a  seiitence  to  wait  for  them  to  get  quiet: 
Now  we  had  iron,  and  we  said  vitamins,  at  least 
Mattie  said  vitamins,  and  it  says  specifically 
(she  stops  abruptly  and  looks  at  the  kids).  ^ 
(Calls  out  to  class)    Shut  up  ya'll.  ' 
(Shouts)    Be  quiet. 
(Shouts)  Randall! 
I'm  shutting  up.     (Very  Ipudly) 
No  you  aii.'t.  (Heatedlx) 
Mat tie,  what  vitamins  does  it  say? 
B 

OK,  this  is  the  B  vitamins, 
'in  summary,  then,  this  section  hag  looked  at  a  pattern  of  interaction 
that  the  teachers  consider  inattentive,  inappropriate  and  disruptive  and  that 
they  spend  a  lot  cf  time  trying  to  manage.    We  have  also  seen  that  this  is  a 
pattern  of  interaction  that  ca*  sometimes  create  a  situation  in  which  the 
teacher  thinks  a  child  is  not  paying  attention  when  in  fact  he  is.     The  next 
section  is  a  brief  look  at  the  community  contekt  of  this  pattern  of  interaction. 


1 

Teacher: 

i 

3 

4 

Girl: 

5 

Boy: 

6 

Boy: 

7 

Randall: 

8 

Boy: 

9 

Teacher: 

10 

Mattie: 

11 

Teacher : 
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IV.  COMMUNITY 

This  section  considers  the  neighborhood  where  the  children  live,  and 
the  pattern  of  mock  adversary  challenges  and  responses  in  two  community 
settingiT^aira^ttTcn-^rompares  -tl^  adversary  exchanges  to  a  siujilar 

pattern  of  exchanges  between  the  chlJdrcn  and  adults  in  the  community. 

(A)    The  Neighborhood 

The  children  in  theae  two  classrooms  live  within  an  area  approxlmatctly 
four  by  four  blocks  square,  the  school  being  in  one  corner      The  area  is 
mostly  residential  but  is  pierced  near  three  of  the  boundaries  by  business 
arteries •     (See  illustration  2->    While  the  children  stay  mainly  within  the 
area  to  play  with  their  friends,  the  neighborhood  within  which  th^  and 
their  parents  shop  and  do  their  other  business  bulges  out  at  the  business 
arteries.    Many  of  the  families  attend  churches  that  are' some  distance  out- 
side the  area. 

The  area  within  the  school  boundaries  is  not  part  of  a  named  neighbor- 
hood, as,  for  example,  are  the  neighborhoods  to  the  immediate  north  and  west. 
The  neighborhood  is  perceived  as  an  entity  largely  because  of  what  it  is 
not,  that  is,  it  is  the  area  left  out  of  the  named  neighborhoods  that 
Surround  it  on  two  sides. 

The  difference  between  residents'  perceptions  of  the  bcundarie^^^of - 
the  neighborhood  and  more  official  perceptions  was  pointed  up  at  a  meeting 
of  a  community  group,    A  speaker  from  the  Office  of  Housing  and  Community  • 
Development  was.  telling  the  group  how  to  apply  for  a  grant,    A  woman  from 
the  audience  stood  up  and  told  the  speaker  that  XtTls^  area  has  been  passed 
over  by  both  the  city  and  the  federal  governments.    She  ended  with,  "We 
haven't  received  any  federal  money."    The  speaker  sai.d,  "What  about 
Melville?"  (the  neighborhood  to  the  immediate  "west) ,    The  woman  tfa±d,'"We 
aren't  Melville."    The  speaker  replied,  "But  you're  close," 

This  is  a  low  income  neighborhood.    According  to  Philadelphia  School 
District  figures,  in  1979,  65%  of  the  children  In  the  Spaulding  area  came 
'.from  families  who  earned  less  than  the  federal  poverty  level  of  $5,700  for 
a  family  of  four. 


The  houses  are  mostly  narrow  threes-story  row  houses.    There  are  well- 
kept  blocks  with  porch  furniture  and  pl^anter  boxes  and  with  block  associations 

0 

that  sponsor  clean  up  days  and  block  parties.    There  are  also  more  run-down 
blocks  whose  houses  have  broken  porch  supports  and  trash  on  the  sidewalk.* 

The  neighborhood  is'  stable  or  unstable,  depending  upon  wlj^m  you  talk  to 
and  where  you  look.    The  school  has  been  there  since  1905,. and  there  are 
children  at  the  school  whose  parents  and  grandparents  also  went  to  the  school. 
This  is  a  well-known  fact  in  the  community  and  was  told  to  me  proudly  by 
a  number  of  parents,  children  and  teachers. 

Besides  these  second  and  third  generation  families,  there  are  many 
families  who  own  their  homes  and  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  for  years. 
As  one  mother  told  me,  "l  like  where  I  live.    The  block  is  old  neighbors. 
And  beside    I  can't  afford  to  move."    There  is  a  large  proportion  of  older 
people  in  the  neighborhood,  many  of- whom  own  their  homes. 

Most  families  who  move  into  the  nleghborhood  stay  there  a  while.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  children  who  start  kindergarten  at  Spaulding  live 
there  long  enough  to  finish  sixth  grade. 

'Hiree  of  the  teachers  at  Sp.Ajlding  grew  up  in  the  neighborhood  and  two 
of  them  live  there  now.    One  of  these  teachers  attended  Spaulding  herself, 
as  did  her  children,  bne  of  whom  has  moved  back  into  the  neighborhood.    The  ^ 
principal* grew  up  in  the  adjacent  neighbothood  of  Melville. 

There  are  other  institutions  besides  the  school  that  have  been  there  a 
long  time.    There  are  a  few  small  businesses  that  have  been  there  more  than 
twenty  years,  including  the  small  grocery  a  block  frotn  the  school  where  the 
chilHren  buy  candy  and  sodas  at  lunch  and  after  school.    There  is  an 
Episcopal  church  that  has  been  there  since  the  1800' s,  a  sixty-year- old 
Presbyterian  church,  and  eight  or  nine  churches  that  have  been  there  ten 
years  or  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  also  talk  about, how  the  neighborhood,  is 
changing.    Several  mothers  told  me  that  the  streets  are  not  as  safe  as  they 
used  to  be.    A  mother  told  me  that  more  and  more  houses  are  being  cut  up 
into  apartments.    The  principal  t^d  me  that  more  children  are  coming  from^. 
single  parent  homes  than  used  ^^^Bi  that  more  children  have  fathers  who  are 
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unemployed  than  used  to.     The  school  counsellor  gave  me  an  interesting 
index  of  stability'.  '  She  said  that  there  were  fewer  foster  children  in  the 
school  than  there  used  to  be,  a  sign  that  fewer  families  were  being  judged 
as  acceptable  for  foster  children  to  be  placed  in  them. 

The  Philadelphia  School  District  reports  that  in  1974,  45%  of  the 
children  at  Spaulding  came  from  families  with'  incomes  below  the  federal 
poverty  level  a^d  that  in  1979,  65'^  of  the  children  came  from  such  families. 

The  area  has  about  ten  block  associations,  a  businessmen's  association, 
a  six-year-ojld  community  group  that  meets  monthly  and  owns  its  own  building, 
about  fifteen  churches  and  local  committeemen  who  are  part  of  the  system  of ^ 
ward  polities.    None  of  these,  except  one  or  two  of  the  churches,  have  many 
ties  with  the  school,  as  indicated  by  their  failure  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  school  when  the  School  Board  threatened  to  c^ose  it  in  the  spring  of 
the  year       which  I  did  my  research. 

Besides  relationships  with  individual  parents,  the  main  tieS  between  the 
school  and  the  neighborhood  are  through  the  teachers'  aides,  almost  all  of 
whom  live  in  the  neighborhood  and  have  children  at  the  school.    The  principal 
has  a  policy,  in  fact,  of  rewarding  mothers  vho  consistently  volunteer  tp 
help  in  the  classroom  (anothers  who  go  on  field  trips  with  'the  class,  for 
instance)  by  offering  them  paying  jobsVas  playground  or  as  classroom  aides. 
These  tedchers*  aides  are  the  core  of  the  Home-School  Association,  the 
parents*  group  that  raises  money  for  the  sixth  grade  graduation-  trip,  for 
t>ther  school  activities  and  for  special  supplies  suhhas  sets  of  dictionari'^G 
The  f ivr^  or  six  mothers  who  are  active  in  this  group  are  the  ones  who 
rallied  behind  the  school  when  the  Board  threatened  tu  close  it,  circulating 
petitions,  writing  a  letter  to  the  Board  and  organizing  parents  meetings 
and  marches .  '  . 

The  response  from  the  community  was  disappointing  to  them  and  to  the 
teachers.*  About  thirty  people  showed  up  for  the  first  march  and  twenty 
people  for  the  second  m^rch.    A  planned  third  march  w£^s  cancelled  because 
o{  rain. 
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A  couple  of  parents  volunteered  to  testify,  at  the  School  Board  hearings,' 
but  got  too  nervous  at  the  last  minute  and  didn't  show  up,  leaving  the    ^  . 
president  of  the  Hpme-School^^sociation,  a  past  president  of  the  Home-School 
Association  who  is  acXXv^ln  ward  politics  and  is  employed  by  a  U.  S. 
Congressman,  two  children,'  a  public  libiarian,  andvme  to  testify.  (TeaJhers 

and  staff  were  not  alloyed  to  testify,  since  they-are  school  employees,) 

^    '  \ 
All  of  the  parents  I  talked  to  said,  they  wantedXthe  school  to  stay  open. 

They  were  concerned  about  the  inconvenience  of  sendingVthe  children  to  six 

different  schools;  angry  at  the  idea  of  the  sixth  grader^sbeing  bused  to,  ^ 

a  sctiool  ne.ar  the  airport;  angry. at  the  waste  of  money  invo!n?fed^in  shutting 

down  a  schc^l  that  had  had  $300,000  worth  of  new  plaster  and  paint,  a  new 

furnace    and  other  repairs  in  the  last  four  years.    Thfey  were  concerned 

about  their  children  going  .to  schools  where  the  parents  wouldn't  know  the 

teachers  and  principal  and  where  the  teachers  and  principal  wouldn't  know 

the  children  as  well  as  they  do  at  Spaulding.    As  one  mother  told  me, 

"There's  a  family  feeling  at  this  school  that  you  won't  find  elsewhere.  It's 

small  and  there's  a  close  knit  feeling.     There's  a  one-to-one  basis  with  the 

children."    They  were' concerned  that  the  building  would  be  abandoned  and 

would  attract  crime  and  lower  the  property  value  of  their  homes. 

But  they  alsio  talked  about  feeling  powerless.     (As  one  father  told 
me,  "There's  no  clout  in  District  One.    The  North  khd« the  South  have  all  the 
clout.")    And- they  talked  about  having  seen  it  all  before.     ("1*11  believe 
it  when  I  see  it,"  one  mother  told  me.)    She  was  referring  to  the  fact  that 
almost  every  year  for  nine  ye4rs  the  Board  has  talked  about  closing  the 
school,  ,but  the  school  alwaj^s  stayed  open.     Some  years  there  were  parent 
protests,  and  some  years  the  School  Board's  talking  never  reached  the  stage 
wh^re  that  was  necessary. 

Again  this  year  the  School  Board  decided  to  close  only  'two  of  the 
schools,  leaving  Sp3ulding  open. 
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(B)    Mock  adversary  exchanges 

The  mock  adversary  challenges  and  respN^es  discussed  in  Section  III 
are  a  common  pattern  of  interaction  outside  the  classroom*     They  are 
extremely  common  on  the  playground,  street  and  other  public  settings.  They^ 
are  not  just  "street  talk,"  however.    This  section  is  a  brief  look  at  two 
less  public  settings,  church  and  Girl  Scout  meetings,  ^ 

I  attended  two  very  different  kinds  of  church  events,  a  Baptist  youth 
group  meeting  with  Stacey  and  a  Catholic  church  service  and  supper  with 
vSamn^;  and  in  both  cases,  found  children  using  mock  adversary  challenges*  ^ 
an^i  responses. 

At  the  Baptist  youth  groun,  for  example,  twenty  children  from  about  ten 
to  fourteen  years  old  were  sitting  ,in  a  circle  on  folding-chairs  when  Stacey 
and  I  arrived:  .  , 

EXCERPT  39 

The  children  were  supposed  to  lye  memorizing  the  order  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible.    Two  or  three  Iqud  mock  adversary  exchanges  broke  out  during  the  ten 
minutes  or  so  that  the  children  were  supposed  to  be  studying,    A  boy  told 
a  girl,  for  example,  that  she  had  on  a  "dumbbell  dress,"    She  told  him  to 
shut  up,  and  he  told  her  she  had  "dumbbell  ^ shoes"  and  ''dumbbell  socks"  and 
a  "dumbbell  head,"    She  told  him  to  leave  her  alone  because  he  was  too  stupid 
to  know  any  of  that.    The  group  leader,  a  maa  in  his  late  twenties i  took 
no^  notice  of  any  of  the  talking.    He  was  flipping  through  his  own '•Sib le, 
writing  down  chapters  and.  verses  on  a  piece  of  paper,  t 

Then  the  group  leader  stood  up  and  began  a  game  in  which  he  would  call  out 
a  Bible  veroe  and  the  children  were  supposed  to  hunt  for  the  verse  in  their 
Bibles,    The  first  fJihild  to  find  it  would  stand  and  read  the  verse  aloud. 
During  the  game  a  yoy  jostled  a  girl's  arm,  causing  her  to  16se  her  .place. 
She  told  him  she  ;i^ould  knock  his  head  in  and  he  said  loudly  that  he  would 
knock  her  tooth  in.    The  group  leader  picked  up  the  word  "knock"  from  the 
children's  talk  and  worked  it  into  his  own  introduction  to  the  next  Bible 
verse.    He  said  "Kiiock  on  the  door  of  heaven-    Find  the  key  to  the  door 
in.,,"    Here  he  paused  and  then  /indshed  dramatically,  "MATTHEW  6:11." 
Both  children  stopped  talking  and  began  looking  for  the  verse  in  their  Bibles 

The  children  use  this  pattern  of  mock  adversary  challenge  and  response 

to  correct  each  other,  as  in  the  following  excerpt. 
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EXCERPT  40 

When  the  game  ended»  the  group  leader  open  his  book  of  lessons  and  began 
talking  ^ibout:  what  the  children  were  supposed  to  have  read  during  the  week. 
One  girl  opened  her  book  tc  the  back,  and  the  bay  sitting  beside  her  said, 
•*BubMe  head,  that  ain't  the  right  page."    She  said,  "You  better  tell  your 
own  self  what  page  you're  on."    He  said  something  else  in  a  loud,  agitated 
voice.    She  made  one  more  rf-ply  and  then  turned  to  the  front  of  the  book 
to  find  the  lesson. 

'        also  went  tc  a  Catholic  church  supper  and  service  with  Sanmy  and  his 

mother  "^nd  d'^ter.    Sammy  met  a  f:iend,  Shoney,-  and  the  two  of'them  sat 

togaths        During  the  church  oervlce  itself  the  boys  were  very  quiet  and 

I  didn't  hear  anything  that  sounded  like  a  mock  adversary  exchange.    But  during 

the  aupper  and  the  film  that  preceded  it,  Sammy  and  his  friend  occasionally 

traded  insults  and'mock  threats.    For  supper  and  the  film, about  a  hundred 

people  were  sitting  at  long  tables  in  a  large  hall,  the  white  priests  and 

nuns  and  the  ojostly  black  congregation.    At  O'^r  table  were  Sammy  and  his  friend 

Sammy's  mother  and  a  fried  of  he rs,-two-'X)ther  women",  and  me.  Sammy's 

mother  made  no  public  notice  of  any  of  the  boys*  insults  and  threats,  except 

once  during  the  film  when  Sammy  told  his  friend  to  "shut  his  rat  trap."  The 

notner  leaned  over  and  told  Samny  to  "shut  your  own  rat  trap  and  listen." 

Mock  adversary  exchanges  were  also  common  at  the  Girl  S'^ouc  meetings 

:hat  I  attended  with  Kate  and  Lissa.    These  meetings  are  held  '^acn  Saturday 

in  the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian  church  near  the  school.     The  leader  is 

a  black  woman  in  ner  late  twenties  whom  the  girls  call  Miss  Angela.  The 

following  excerpt  is  from  fieldnotes  of  a  meeting  where  the  girls  were 

making  red  satin  heart-shaped  pillows  for  Valentine's  Day  presents  for  their 

mothers . 

EXCERPT  41 

Miss  Angela  was^  showing  the  girls  how  to  cut  around  a  heart-shaped  pattern 
to  get  the  s^ape  for  th2  pillows.    About  ten  girls  were  sitting  around  a 
big  table  full  of  red  cloth,  pieces  oi  ribbon  and  lace,  rolls  of  toilet 
paper  to  stuff  the  pillows,  scissors,  needles,  thread,  etc.     Darlene  reached 
over  to  try  to  feel  Lissa's  pulse.    Lissa  grabbed  her  hand  away  a^d  said, 
"You  hairy  paw."    Darlene  said,  "You  grimy  paw."    Tliey  traded  insultc  until 
Darlene  made  a  mistake  tracing  around  the  pai       i  and  took  it  up  to  ask 
Miss  Angela  vhat  to  do. 
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A  few  minutes  lateo  Lissa  told  Andrea  to  move  her  "big  floppy  butt." 
Andrea  said,  "At  least  I've  got  a  butt."    Lissa  said,  "Move  it  then." 
Andrea  reached  over  and  drew  a  tiny^  picture  of  buttocks  on  the  heart-shaped 
newspaper  pattern  that  Lissa  was  using  to  make  her  pillow.  '^Lissa  said 
loudly,  "Oooooh,"  and  both  girls  started  giggling. 

As  they  worked  on  the  pillows,  the  girls  sometimes  used  the  pattern  of 

mock  adversary  challenges  and  responses  to  explain  things  to  each  other, 

as  in  the  following  excerpt. 

EXCERPT  42 

Darlene  was  watching  Lissa  sew  lace  around  her  pillow.     Suddenly  she^ said  lou 
"You  can't  even  use  your  head.    Look  at  that  lace,  girl."    Lissa  grabbed 
the  pillow  ^ay  and  said,  "Leave  ray  pillow  alone."    Darlene  said,  "Why 
would  I  touch  your  teejack  pillow."    Then  she  said,  "Use  your  head,  girl. 
Look  at  that  lace,     xou  got  to  sew  it  this  way  if  you  want  it  to  stay  on." 
She  took  the  pillow  and  the  needl^'and  thread  and  showed  Lissa  how  to  take 
stitches  that  went  through  the  lace  and  both  layers  of  the  red  satin  cloth. 

This  brief  look  at  church  events  and  Bt  Girl  Scout  meetings,  then,  finds 

the  children  using  a  pattern  of  mock  adversary  exchanges  to  correct  each 

other  and  to  explain  things  to  each  othel*,  as  we  have  seen  the  children  do 

in  the  classroom.     In  the  classroom,  as  we  have  seen,  explanations  in  such 

form  are  sometimes  called  down  by  the  teacher  as  inattentive. 

(C)  Teasing 

These  mock  adversary  exchanges  are  something  that  go  on  between  children 
The  same  theme »  verbally  standing  up  for  your  self  under  pressure,  also  gets 
played  out  in  a  pattern    of  interaction  between  ehildren  and  adults  in  the 
community.    The  differences  and  similarities  help  round  out  a  picture  of 
tiiock  adversary  exchanges. 

Parents    and  other  adults  in  the  community  tease  Children.     The  following 
discussion  is  based  on  observations  of  parents,-  playground  aides  and  a 
Girl  Scout  leader  teasing  children.     The  playground  aides  at  Spaulding  are 
mothers  who  have  children  at  the  school.    There  are  two  kinds  of  aides, 
playground  aides  whose  job  is  to  keep  order  befor.     chool  and  at  lunchtime, 
and  classroom  aides  whose  job  is  to  assist  the  teachers  during  certain 
periods  of  ths  day.     I  saw  playground  aides  tease  children,  but  not  classroom 
aides,  in  the  classroom,  nor  did  I  ever  see  the  two  tracher^  tease  children.. 
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Vfhen  the  adults  tease  children,  it  often  takes  the  form  of  an  accusation 
a  mock  threat,  or  a  statement  that  embarrasses  the  child,  and  the  children 
are  allowed  and  sometiioes  encouraged  to  defend  themselves  verbally,  as 
the  following  fotfr  excerpts  illustrate.     For  example,  in  excerpt  43  the 
father  embarrasses  his  sen  Sammy  by  claiming  that  the  son  had  told  him  that 
I  was  the  son's  girlfrien*d.     Sammy's  response  is  to  deny  it. 

EXCERPT  43 

Today  I  went  to  Sammy's  house    for  the  first  time  to  meet  his  mother  and 
father  and  eighth  grade  sister.    The  five  of  us  sat  in  the  living  room  and 
talked.     In  the  course  of  getting  acquainted  and  exchanging  information 
with  me  about  age,  occupation,  etc.,  the  four  family  members  teased  each 
other  a  lot.    For  example,  the  father  (who  is  thirty-sev^n)  told  me  he 
was  twenty-one.     His  wife  asked  him,  "Did  you  have  Saramy  whe'n  you  were  ten?" 
The  father  asked  Sammy  how  old  he  wasi  and  when  Sammy  said  "Eleven,"  the 
father  said  to  the  mother,  "Oooh,  you're  gettin'  old."    The  father  said  he 
f^lt  young:     "I  feel  nineteen."    The  mother  told  him,  "Don't  you  go  acti/ig 
nineteen." 

The  mother  and  father  kept  up  a  running  exchange  of  playful  acciisations 
throughout  the  visit.    For  exaiDple,  the  father  said  that  the  mother  was 
never  home  during  the  day.    The  mother  pressed  her  lips  ii^tQ  an  expression 
of  exaggerated  indignation,  and  told  me  it  was  his  relatives  she  was  always 
out  taking  care  of.     rhe  father  mentioned  the  mother's  weight,  and  the 
mother  responded  with  something  about  the  father's  pot  belly.    This  time 
the  father,  who  is  quite  lean,  put  on  an  expression  of  exaggerated  disbelief. 

The  parents  also  teased  the  children.     For  example,  the  mother  told  me  that 
Sammy  had  thought  it  waL  last  Monday  instead  of  this  Monday'  that  I  was 
supposed  to  come  and  meet  the  family.     She  said  that  he  had  come  home  from 
school  and  told  l^is  mother  to  "get  ready  because  Linda's  coming."  Sammy's 
dad  said  that  he  "told  us  you  were  pretty,"  and  he  "told  us  you  were  his 
girlfriend. "^   Sammy  broke  in,  "I  did  not,"  and  his  father  laughed. 

In  the  following  excerpt,  when  Sairany's  father  claims  that  Sammy  cheats 
at  solitaire,  Sammy  responds  with  a  series  of  competitive  statements.  First 
he  says  he  beat  his  dad  c^t  bowling.    And  when  the  father  claims*  that  it 
was  beginner's  luck,"  Sammy  says  that  he  also  beat  his  dad  at  pool. 
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When  the  adults  tease  children,  it  often  takes  the  form  of  an  accusation, 
a  mock  threat,  or  a  statement  that  embarrasses  the  child,  and  the  children 
are  allowed  and  sometimes  encouraged  to  .defend  themselves  verbally,  as 
the.  following  four  excerpts  illuscrate.    For  example,  in  excefpt  43  the 
father  ^mbarrast^es  his  son  Sammy  by  claiming  that  the  son  had  told  him  that 
I  was  th»»  son's  girlfriend.^   Sammy's  response  is  to  deny  it. 

EXCERPT  43 

Today  I  went  to  Sammy's  house    for  the  first  time  to  meet  his  mother  and 
father  and  eighth  grade  sister*    The  five  of  us  sat  in  the  liviig  room  and 
talked.     In  the  course  of  getting  acquainted  and  exchanging  information 
with  me  about  age,  occupation,  etc.,  the  four  family  members  teased  each 
other  a  lot*    ^or  example t  the  father  (who  is  thirty-s  even)  told  me  he  . 
was  twenty-one.     His  wife  asked  him,  '*Did  you  have  Sammy  when  you  were  ten?'y 
The  father  asked  Sammy  how  old  he  was,  and  when  Sammy  said  ''Eleven,"  the 
father  said  to  the  mother,  "Oooh,  you'  re  gettin'  old."    Tne  father  said  he 
felt  young:    "I  feel  nineteen."    The  mother  told  him,  "Don't  you  go  acting 
nineteen." 

« 

The*mother  and  father  kept  up  a  running  exchange  of  playfal  accusations 
throughout  the  visit.    For  example,  the  father  said  that  the  mother  was 
never  home  during  the  day.    The  mother  pressed  her  lips  into  an  expression 
of  exaggerated  indignation,  ^nd  told  me  it  was  his  relatives  she  was  always 
out  taking  care  cf.    The  father  mentioned  the  mother's  weight,  and  the 
mother  responded  with  something  about  the  father's  pot  belly.     This  time 
the  father,  who  is  quite  lean,  put  on  an  expression  of  exaggerated  disbelief. 

The  parents  also  teased  the  children.     For  example,  the  mother  told  me  that 
Sammy  had  thought  it  was  last  Monday  instead  of  this  Monday  that  I  was 
supposed  to  come  and  meet  the  family.     She  said  that  he  had  come  h >me  from 
school  and  told  his  mother  to*"get  ready  because  Linda's  coming."  Sammy's 
dad  said  that  he  "told  us  you  were  pretty,"  and  he  "told  us  •you  were  his 
girlfriend."    Sammy  broke  in,  "I  did  not,"  and  his  father  laughed. 

In  the  following  excerpt,  when  Sammy's  father  claims  that  Sammy  cheats 
at,  solitaire,  Sammy  responds  with  a  series  of  competitive  statements.  First 
he*  says  he  beat  his  dad  at  bowlinr.-  And  when  the  father  claims  that  it 
was  beginner's  luck,"  Sammy  says  that, he  also  beat  his  dad  at  pool. 
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EXCERPT  45 

The  children  frpm  Mrs,  Lind^ey's  class  filed  onto  the  bus  for  a  fieldtrip  to 
Playhouse  in  the  Park,  a  tl^eater  in  Fairmount  Park,    M^€•  Stanley,  mother  of  one 
of  the  boys  in  the  class,  /got  on  the  bus  last,  eating  a  soft  pretzel.    As  she 
made  her  way  down  the  aisle  to  her  seat,  she  said  to  the  bus    full  of  children, 
who  were  sitting  quietly,  "That's  how  I  want  to  hear  it  the  rest  of  the  trip. 
That's  Vhy  I  brought  this  ~  a  black  jack*"  and  she  waved  her  small  black' purse 
in  the  air.     The  children  laughed.     Then  she  said  to  her  son,,  who  was  sit  ting  at 
the  back-  of  the  bus,  "Ronnie,  you're  already  in  the  doghouse,  so  you  better  be 
cool,  or  I'll  hit  you  with  this."    Ronnie  replied,  "I'm  always  cool,"  and  the ^ 
children  on  the  bus  laughed  again. 

In  the  next  excerp':,  a  teacher's  aide  threatens  to  visit  a  child's  father 

at  home  to  tell  him  about  hin  son's  behavior,  and  the  boy  insists  that  he's  doitig 
nothing  wrong. 

EXCERPT  46  '  ' 

Mrs.  Cameron,  a  playground  aide,  came  into'  the  classroom  to  watch  over  the  children 
while  they  ate  their  sack  lunches.     She  safe  on  an  empty  desH  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  eating  her  sandwich.     Three  boys  came  over  to  her  and  started  horsing  around.^ 
One  of  the  boys  fell  back  against  the  bulletin  board,  raised  his  arm    out  at ^ his 
side,  rolled  his  eyes  back  into  his  head  and  said  to  the  aide,  "I'm  blind,  I'm 
blind."    The  aide  shot  back  Immediately,  "I'm  goin*  to  see  if  your  father's  blind' 
when  I  go  to  see  Him,  tonight. "    She  laughed,  and  the  hcy  said,  "I  ain't  doin'  nothin 
wrong,"  and  then  he  laughed,  and  one  of  the  other  boys  bumped    up  against  him  to 
knock'him  back  against  the  bulletin  board.     Than,  I  suppose  to  explain  to  me  her 
statement,  the  aide  told  m-  that  ; he  was  never  able  to  make  th^  boy  behave,  so 
she  would  have  to  go  see  his  fatk^r' about  it. 

It  Is  the  adults  who  set  the  joking,  mock  aggressive  tone  of  these  interactions 
using  some  of  the  same  verbal  devices  that  the  children  use  in  their  mock  adversary 
exchanges  with  each  other ,^as/aiscussed  in  Section  III.     For  example,  .the  adults 
make  mock  threats  and  clever,  patently  false  statements,  as  in  excerpt  A5  above 
where  Mrs.  Stanley  teils  her.  son  and  a  busload  of  his  classmates  that  she  will 
hit  them  if  they  don't  stay  quiet.     She  wa>;^es  her  purse  in  the  air,  claiming  that 
it  Is  a  blackjack.     The  adults  also  bring  lip  topics    hat  embarrass  the  children, 
as  in  excerpt  43  abova,  where  Sammy's  father  enbarrasses  h'is  son  by  telling  jne 
that  Sammy  had  told  him'l  was  Sammy's  girlfriend. 

The  child's  role  in  these  Interactions  is  basically  dr^'-nsive,  not^of f ensive. 
He  defends  himself,  against  the  aduU's  teasing,  for  ex.ii  as  in  excerpt  A3,  by 

denying  wkit  the  adult  says,  or  in  excerpt  A6,  hv  denying  that  what  the  adult  says 
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applies  to  him.    The  child  has  a  certain  amount  of  .leeway  in  teasing  back.  child 
can,  for  example,'  as  excerpt.  44  illustrates,  counter  his  father's  accusation  t^hat 
he  cheats  at  solitaire  with  a  series  of  claims  about  beating  his  father  at  other 
games.     However,  as  the  below  suggests      he  can't  teM  his  father  to  "shut  up:' 

EXCERPT  47  ' 

♦ 

Sammy,  his  mother  and  father  and  sister  and  I  Vere  sitting  In  their  living  room 
talking.    The  mother  and  father  had  just  finished  a  series  of  playful  accusations 
about  each  other.     (See  Excerpt  8).    Th*?  father  started  talking  to  me  about  his 
son,  and  told -me  that  the  son  would  rather  chase  girls  than  study.    The  son  said 
to  his  father,  "Shup  up."    The  fathei  looked  at  him  sharpiy  and  said,  "What  did  you 
say?"    The  son  said  quickly,  "I  just  said  to  sit  up."    The  fathef  laughed  and  moved 
on  to  another  topic. 

The  father  doesn't  allow  the  boy  to  tell  him  to  shut  up;  howev^,  he  laughs 
appreciatively  at  his  son's  quick  thinking  in  talking  his  way  out  of  trouble. 

The  paralinguistic  features  of  the  children's  ^ide  of  these  interactions 
•are  likewise  defensive,  not  offensive.     There  is  a  high  pitched,  "who  me?,"  unjustly* 
accused  tbne  to  them  rather  than  the  strident,  strutting  tones  of  the  children's 
mock  adversary  exchanges  with  each  other. 

The  teasing  is  always  done  in  front  of  an  audience,  for  example,  other  family 
members  or  friends  of  the  child  (sometimes  a  ji^hole  busload  of  the  child's  friends, 
as  in  excerpt  45).     In  the  case  of  teasing  a  child  by 'embarrassing  him,  in  fact, 
the  embarrassing  statement  is  made  about  the  child  to  a  third  -party  in  the    resence  , 
of  the  child,  as  excerpts  43  and  44  illustrate.     It  is  the  child,  however,  not 
the  third  party,  who  speaks  next,  and  iie  jumps  in  to  defend  himself.     This  is  simi- 
lar to  the  joking  insults  of  the  children' s"  mock  adversary  exhanges  with  each- 
other,  which  are  often  made  about  a  child  in  his  presence  rather  than  being  addressed 
to  the  child.     And  it  is  the  insulted  child  whose  turn  it  is  to  speak  next  and 
defend  himself. 

Usually  it  is  the  adult  who  initiates  teasing  interactions  between  and  adult 
and  a  child,  and  as  discussed  above,  the  adult  is  likely  to  begin  the  interaction 
with  a  mock  threat,  an  accusation  or  a  statement  that  embarrasses  the  child. 
Sometimes  a  child  initiates  a  teasing  interaction  with  an  adult.     However,  the 
child  does  not  turn  the  tables  and  threaten,  accuse  or  embarrass  the  adult.  In- 
stead he  is  likely  to  begin  the  interaction  with  a  humorous  and  patently  false 
statement  or  with  a  request  that  he  knows  is  out  of  the  question.    For  example, 
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in  the  excerpt  below,  Allen  asks  the  teachers'  aide  f jr  money,  and  when  she  refuses, 
he  claims  to  be  a  poor  widow  who  needs  the  raon<»y.     In  the  same  excerpt,  eleven  year 


When  the  lunch  period  ended,  and'  the  children  started  putting  on  their  coats  to  go 
outside,  another  of  the  boys,  Allen,  said  to  the  aide,  "You  got  any  money  to  give 
away?"    She  said  no,  and  he  squatted  down  on  the  floor,  clasped  his  hands  in  front  . 
of  his  chest  and  said  in  a  begging  voice,  "Please,  please,  please."    He  took  a  few 
steps  in  the  squatted  down  position  and  said,  "I'm  a  poor  widow.     Please  give  me 
some  money."    The  aide  laughed  and  said  to  him,  "Oh,  you  go  on."    He  stood  up  and 
he  and  the  other  boy$  left  the  room,  laughing  and  hitting  at  each  other. 

In  a  -few  minutes  the  aide  and  I  started  walking  downstairs  ,with  two  of  the  girls. 
In  response  to  something  that  one  of  the  girls,  Theresa,  said,   the  aid  said, 
**You  'oen  here  as  Ion*;  as  I'have,  and  I  been  here  four  years."    Theresa  said,  "I 
been  here  tw^ntv-four  years."    The  aide  said,  "I  knew- you  was  an  old  woman."  . 

The  simi'larit^es,   then,  between  this  teasing  and  the  mock  adversary  exchanges 
are  many.     Both  are  played  out  in  front  of  audiences.     The  discourse  framework 
is  the  same:    a  pattern  of  challenge  and  response  into  which  a  number  of.  genres, 
routines  and  speech  acts  can  be  fitted.     The  theme  is  the  same:     pressure  of  vari- 
ous kinds  and  standing  up  verbally  to  that  pressure,.     The  key  or  frame  is  the  same: 
a  joking  mock  adversary  stance.     This  stance  is  communicated  through  a  number  of 
the  same  linguistic  means:     accusations,  mock  threats,  embarrassing  statements, 
clever  patently  false  statements,  for  instance. 

The  differences  are  those  of  degree  and  intensity,  not  of  kind.     What  I  have 
called  teasing  is  a  gentler  interaction  than  is  the  pattern  of  mock  adversary 
exchanges.     For  example,  the  challenges  are  softened  paralinguistlcally  although 
they  are  quite  similar  in  actual  forp.     That  is,  when  adults  tease  children  they 
do  not  use    he  strident,  loud,  accusatory  tone  that  the  children  often  use  with 
each  other*     The  tone  is  more  conversational  and  there  are  lots  pf  cues  that  com- 
municate that  the  interaction  is  meant  to  be  playful,  for  example,  the  adult  may 
put  on  a  clearly  exaggerated  expression  of  dismay  or  outrage,  and  he  may  repeatedly 
cut  his  gaze  back  and  forth  between  the  child  and  t:he  audience  to  let  everyone 
know  that  this  is  not  a  private  raatter  but  is  a  playful  performance. 

The  children's  responses  to  an  adult's  teasing  are  much  more  restricted  than 
are  their  responses  to  another  chilci  in  a  mock  adversary  exchange.     The  children 
are  limited  to  a  mostly  defensive  role  both  llnguisticallv  and  paralinguistically , 
and  when  they  do  \   ^e  an  offensive  role  they  must  pull  their  punchrs.     Because  of 
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these  limitations,  the  teasing  exchanges  do  not  escalate  as  quickly  or  go  as  far 
as  do  the  mock  adversary  exchanges.    They  are  not  the  loud,  strident  exchanges 
that  vou  find  between  children. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  been  filling  In  parts  of  a  four-part  frame.     (See  chart  3) 
We  have  seen  children  Initiate  mock  adversary  exchanges  with  each  other.    We  have 
seen  adults  initiate  tensing  with  children,  adults  initiate  teasing  with  other 
adults,  and  children  initiate  a  more  restrained  form  of  teasing  with  adults.  Fil- 
ling out  the  frame,  it  is  also  common  to  find  in  the  community  mock  adversary  ex- 
changes between  adults,  particularly  between  young  men  and  between  ycing  men  and 
voiAen.    And,  as  we^  have  seen  in  Part  III,   the  children's  mock  adversary  exchanges 
wi*'h  each  other  include  a  range  of  challenges  and  responses  of  various  intensities 
and  degress,  so  that  some  of  them  begin  to  shade  into  what  I  have  hete  called 
teasing. 
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The  mock  adversary  exchanges  that  the  children  bring  from  the  community 
into  the  classroom,  then,  are  part  of  a  more  inclusive  community  pattern  of  chal- 
lenge and  response.    Across  generations  and  at  other  times  when  the  participants 
want  to  soften  the  interaction  and  pull  their  punches,  you  find  teasing.  Between 
peers  at  times  when  it  is  not  as  necessary  to  pull  punches,  you  find  mock  adver- 
sary exchanges.     And  it  r^hould  be  rempinbered  that  the  mock  a'dversary  exchanges 
are  themselves  a  ^orm  of  pulled  punches;  they  are  mock  adversary,  mock  aggressive 
challenge*;  and  responses  that  use  a  immber  of  the  same  linguistic  and  paralinguis- 
cic  devices  found  in  real  arguments.    Thus,  mock  adversary  exchanges  have  a  bear- 
ing on  communicative  styles  and  skills  that  the^children  need  now  as  well  as  later 
in  life.    They  are  part  of ^a  complicated  s>3tem  of  knowing  when  to  be  playfully 
aggressive  and  when  to  pull  your  punches  th^.i:  the  children  must  learn  if  they 
are  to  become  competent  5ndividuals  within  their  community. 

(D)    Oral,  Collaborative  Dimensions  of  Attention  to. Reading  and  Writing  in  the 
Community 

The  pattern  we  have  seen  at  school  and  in  the  community,  ^hat  is,  the  children 
monitoring  each  other's  work  and  using  a  mock  adversary  style  to  explain  thipgs 
to  each  other,  has  oral  and  collaborative  aspects  that  are  part  of  a  more  general 
pattern  of  attention  in  the  community.     For  the  children,  attention  to  a  task  often 
has  or;al  and  collaborative  dimensions,  and  the  two  are  related,  since  the  oral 
aspect  is  frequently  the  mechanism  that  allows  the' col laboration  to  occur.  This 
section  looks  briefly  at  oral  and  collaborative  aspecLS  of  reading  and  writing 
in  the  community.  ^ 

When  the  children  read  to  amuse  themselves  it  is  often  done  orally  and  with 
other  children,  as,  for  example,  in  the  following  excerpt. 

EXCERPT 

I  went  into  a  drugstore  with  Lissa,  Stacey  and  Wanda.    While  I  was  paying  for 
something  at  the  counter,  one  of  the  girls  drifted  oyer  to  the  rack  of  greeting 
cards.     She  picked  up  a  Father's  Day  card  and  brought  it  back  to  the  other  two 
girls.     Holding  it  so  that  they  could  see  it  too,,  she  started  reading  it  aloud, 
and  the  other  two  girls  began  reading  aloud  along  with  her. 

There  is  often  a  gaming,  competitive  aspect  to  the  children's  reading  aloud 
with  each  other.     In  the  following  excerpt,  for  example,  a  boy  invents  a  game  as. 
he  and  his  sister  are  sitting  with  their  mo.ther  in  the  waiting  room  of  a  health 
/  '•clinic. 
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Toby  picked  up  a  copy  of  Ebony  magazine  and  started  paging  through  it.     He  came 
to  a  page  with  about  twenty-five  individual  portraits  of  the  members  of  a  sports 
tfeam  with  each  person's  name  printed  below  his  picture,     Toby  said  to  his  sister, 
"You  read  all  their  first  names  in  twenty  seconds.*'  ^He  counted  to  twenty  while 
she  read  the  naraes  aloud. 

Reading  together  can  have  aspects  of  a  race,  as  in  the  following  excerpt. 

EXCERPT 

Toby  and  his  friend  Sammy  were  in  a  drugstore  waiting  for  me  to  get  a  prescrip- 
tion filled.     They  walked  over  to  the  magazine  rack,  and  Toby  picked  up  a  joke 
book.    He  started  reading  jokes  to  Sammy.     Sammy ^looked  over  Toby's  shoulder  and 
b&gan  reading  along  with  him.     The  boys  read  three  jokes  very  fast,  each  boy  trying 
to  come  to  the  end  of  the  joke  before  the  other  boy. 

When  the  children  read,  they  often  turn  the  text  into  something  that  belongs 
to  them,  by  embellishing,  elaborating,  paraphrasing,  acting  it  out,  or  itsing 
special  voices.     For  example,  when  I  took  ^  group  of  children  to  a  movie,  they 
amused  themselves  as  we  walked  around  downtown  by  reading  signs  aloud  to  each  other.* 
They  sometimes  changed  the  wording  of  the  signs,  playing  with  the  sounds  of  the 
words  or  adding  their  own  comments.  instahca,  when  we  passed  Bookbinders 

restaurant  with  its  large  sign,  "Bookbinders,"  Saundra  read  aloud,  "Bookbinders,*' 
and  then  added,  "bir^ders,  binders,  binders,  binders,  binders,"    At  Penn's  Landing 
near  the  Delaware  River  we  can»e  to  a  sign  that  said,  "NO  SWIMMING.  CURRENTS,'^ 
Tammy  looked  at  the  sign  and  said,  "NO  SWIMMING*     DANG^     CURRENTS.     OH,  YES,  LOtlD," 
pronoucing  all  four  phrases  with  the  tone  and  cadence  .normally  associated  with 
reading. 

The  children  can  be  quite  explicit  about  turning  written  texts  into  something 
that  belongs  to  them.     In  the  following  excerpt,  for  example,  the  children  take 
turns  reading  a  Wonder  Uomafi  comic  book  to  each  other,  changing  the  names  and 
places  to  fit  their  own  situation. 

EXCERPT 

Lissa  and  Tamika  were  waiting  for  the  Girl  Scout  meeting  to  begin.     They  found 
a  Wonder  Woman  comic  book  and  started  reading  aloud  to  each  other,  each  one  taking 
a  part  to  read.     When  they  came  to  proper  names  of  enemies  of  Wonder  Wntpan  they 
wofjld  substitute  the  names  of  girls  in  their  class.     Thev  found  thi^s  very  funny, 
laughing  and  flopping  their  arms  each  time  they  did  it. 
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Reading  that  is  done,  in  response  to  adult  direction  also  often  has  oral  and 
collaborative  aspects.     For  example,  in  the  following  excerpt,  the  Girl  Suout 
leader  tells  the  girls  to  study  the  Girl  Scout  laws,' and  a  group  of  girla  take 
their  Girl  Scout  handbooks  off  into  a  corner  and  organize  themselves  to  take  turns 
reading  the  laws  aloud.  ^ 

EXCERPT 

At  the  beginning  of  the  meetii*g.  Miss  Carolyn,   the  Girl  Scout  leader,  told  the 
girls  to  "study  the  Girl  Scout  laws  for  ten  minutes."  Four  of  the  girls  took  °"^^JLi'-s^ 
their  handbooks  and  went  over  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  where  they  bpgan  cakii^^^  ^ 
turns  reading  the  laws  aloud.     They  read  the  list  of  laws  three  or  four  times.   ^  J 

Because  of  the  telephone,  reading  can  be  done  collaboratively  even  when  the 
children  are  in  separate  places.     For  example,  Mrs.  Barnes  told  me  about  three 
girls  who  telephoned  each  other  (two  were  at  one  house  on  different  extensions) 
to  read  aloud  a  story  that  they  were  going  to  be  tested  on  in  school  the  next  day. 

Collaborative  "reading"  can  be  accomplished  even  if  one  of  the  collaborators 
is  too  young  to  read.     In  one  family,  for  example,   the  sixth  grade  -daughter  is 
often  put  in  charge  of  the  pre-school  daughter  dnd  the  first  grade  daughter. 
Faced  with  the  job  of  keeping  them  amused,  she  often  reads  to  them.     In  the  fol-- 
lowing  excerpt,  she  makes  tlie  first  grader  participate,  even  though  she  can»t 
read  the  words,  by  making  her  repeat  certain  lines  after  her. 

EXCERPT 

Mrs.  Taylor  went  to  see  hel:    siter,  leaving  Lissa  in'  charge  of  Tanya  and  Tamika. 
I.issa,  Tanya  and  I  played  Monopoly  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  Tamika  brought  a 
book  over  to  Lissa  and  whispered  something  in  her  ear.    Lissa  sat  down  with  Tamika 
and  read  the  book  to  her.     There  was  a  little  girl  in  the  story,  and  each  time 
Lissa  came  to  3omething  the  little  girl  said  she. made  Tamika  repeat  it  after  her. 

There  are  often  oral  and  collaborative  aspects,  then,  to  the  children's  atten- 
tion to  reading  in  the  Community.     'Phe  collaborative  dimension  depends  upon  the 
aral  one.     That  is,  collaboration  is  accomplished  partly  through  oral  means.  The 
oral  dimension,  however,  appears  even  when  a  child  is  alone,  although  it  is  less 
common  than  when  children  are  together.     In  the  following  excerpt,  for  example, 
Sammy  is  alone  in  his  giving  room  reading  a  comic  book. 

EXCERPT 

I  was  sitting  on  the  front  porch  with  Sammy's  mother  and  his  sister.     Sammy  was 
aldne  in  the  living  room  reading  a  Spider  Man  comic  book.     Through  the  screen  door 
I  could  near  him  talking.     He  wa     saying  thing  like,  "Take  that,  you  Spider  Man. 
I'll'get  your  spider  suit,"  and  "Ho  Big  Onk,  you're  a*  spider-dider  too,"  as  he 
turned  the  pages. 
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In  the  following  excerpt,  Lissa  is  alone  in  the  kitchen. 
EXCERPT 

From  the  top  of  the  -stairs  I  could  see  Lissa  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table  drink- 
ing a  islass  of  Hawaiian  Punch.    She  reached  over  and  picked       a  bill  from  a  pile 
of  papers  on  the  table,  and  sang  the  words  written  across  the  top  of  the  bill, 
"Philadelphia  Electric  Company."    She  put  the  bill  down,  and  then  looked  at  the 
back  of  a  cereal  box  and  sang,  "Raisin  bran,  raisin  bran." 

There  are  also  verbal  and  collaborative  aspects  to  the  children's  atten- 
tion to  what  they  write,  (as  Sue  Fiering's  papqr  demonstrates  in  depth).  For 
example,  composing  is  scmetimes  done  collaboratively.     In  the  following  excerpt, 
two  girl*  are  wri-ing  letters.    Lissa  reads  to  Tamika  the  lines  she  has  already 
written.    Then  she  thinks  of  a  new  idea,  which  she  tells  Tamika  before  she  writes 
it  down.    Tamika  decides  to  use  the  same  i<Jea,  and  writes  it  in  her  own  letter. 

EXCERPT 

The  Girl  Scout  troop  was  writing  letters  to  a  group  of  women  who  live  in  a  rest 
home.-    Lissa  wrote  a  few  sentences,  and  then  read  them  to  Tamika,  who  was  sitting 
next  to  her.     She  said  to  Tamika,  "I  think  I'll  ask  her  how  many  grandchildren 
she  has,"  and  then  She  wrote  a  sentence  asking  the  woman  how  many  grandchildren 
she  has.     Tamika. said,  "I'll  ask  \hi^  lady  how  many  granchildren  she  has,  and 
then  she  wrote  that  sentence  into  her  letter. 

The  girls  in  the  Girl  ScOut  troop  spend  a  lot  of  time  writing  on  a  black- 
board in  the  basement  of  the  churc  i  where  the  scout  troop  meets.     They  write  on 
the  board  before  and  after  meetings  and  sometimes  during  meetings  when  there  is 
nothing  else  they  are  supposed  to  be  doing.     They  write  in  twos,  threes  and  fours 
and  occasionally  alone.    This  writing  is  the  occasion  of  a  lot  of  talking  and 
laughing  and  sometimes  gets  quite  loud.     The  girls  write  insults  (for  example, 
"You  pig  face"),  boasts  ("I  am  the  greatest"),  and  directives  ("Shut  up  and 
leave  me  alone").     They  play  variations  of  tic-tac-toe  and  theyj:opy  sentences  ^ 
out  .of  their  Girl  Scout  handbooks.    The  girls  sometimes  play  jK^trh  the  physical 
proces/Tf  wriMng,  adding  curls  and  flourishes  or  forming  the  letters  with  big 

swoops  of  their  annis. 

Even  in  such  kn  unfamiliar  setting  as  a  college  archcologV  laborntory  girls 
play  with  the  blaoWboards,  as  the  following  excerpt  illustrates. 

EXCERPT 

I  took  a  group  of  girls  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  show  them  where  I 
go  to  school.    We  walked  through  the  anthropology  depirtment,  and  in  an  archeology 
lab  the  girls  wandered  over  to  a  blackboard  and  started  writing  each  other  s 
names,     Pammy  wrote  "is  the  greatest"  "beside  her  own  name,  and  the  other  girls 
began  writing  flattering  adjectives  besldr  their  names,  each  trying  lo  top  the  other 
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NoKall  the  reading  and  writing  that  the  children  do  in  the  community  is 
done  in  thl^  oral,  collaborative  way.    When  the  children  are  alone,  for  example, 
there  is  far  l>ss  oral  reading  and  vriting.    And  when  children  are  together,  not 
each  instanv^e  of  reading  or  writing  is  done  orally  or  collaboratively.  There 
are  times  vhen  adults  enforce  quiet  from  children,  such  as,  for  instance,  when 
adult  business  takes  precedence  over  children's  business,  as  at  community  meet- 
ings when  someone  is  giving  a  speech,  oj  at  choir  rehearsal  when  the  adults  are 
practicing.    And  there  are  times  when  the  children  themselves  choose  to  read  or 
write  silently  and  alone,  especially  if  the  task  is  short  and  simple.    The  common- 
ness of  this  oral,  collaborative  attention  to  reading  and  writing  is  striking, 
however,^  and  must  be  part  of  any  de^j/ription  of  attention  behavior  in  the  community. 
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In  summary,  then,  in  trying  to  find  out  what  counts  as  attention  in 
these  two  classrooms,  we  have  had  to  look  at  a  number  of  things.     We  have  looked 
at  how  teachers  Infer  attention,  and  have  s^en  that  what  teachers  leave  out  when 
they  say  that  they  can  infer  attentiott  or  inattention  from  a  child's  work  is  the  ^ 
intervening  variable  of  the  individual  child.    That  is,  the  teacher  brings  to 
her  interpretation  of  a  child's  work  all  her  prior  knowledge  of  the  childv.  .What 
the  teacher  means  when  she  says  she  infers  attention  from  a  thild '  s-  work  is  that 
she  Infers  attention  or  inattention  from  a  particular  child's  work. 

We  have  seen  that  what  counts  as  attention  dbpends  upon  the  activity,  the  ' 
teacher,  the  child.    We  have  compared  group  attention  to  individual  attention. 
We  have  seen  that  teachers  ^re  both  consciously  an|i  unconsciously  selective  in' 
what. they  notice  as  inattention.     Attention,  then,  is  an  ever-changing,  highly 
^elective  phenomenon, ^ with  the  teacher  as  a  spotlight,  focusing  on  what  she  feels 
is  necessary  for  both  teaching  and  learning.     The  teacher  is  as  strict  in  her 
idea  of  appropriate  levels  of  attention  and  as  select;ve  in  what  she  notices  as 
she  feels  she  needs  to  be  to  accomplish  her  job  —  teaching,  which  includes  a 
job  for  the  children,  learning,  '  \ 

The  teachers  discuss  attention  with  a  finely  drawn  awareness  of  detail  and 
context,  an  awareness  that,  again,  serves  their  purp£)se  of  making  it  .easier  or 
themselves  to  teach. 

As  we  have  also  seen,  the  accuracy  of  the  teachers'  peTceptions  ran  also 
be  in  the  service  of  their  job  of  managing  the  classroom.    We  have  examined  a 
pattern  of  mock  adversary  challenges  and  responses  that  the  children  bring  ft-^Jm 
the  commu-  ity  into  ^^he  classroom,  a  pattern  that  the  teachers  believe  tb  be  In- 
attentive, disruptive  and  a  drain  on  class  time.     In  regard  to  this  behavior  that 
the  teachers  find  to  be  a  problem  for  themselves  in  the  management  of  the  class- 
room,  the  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  rhlldren  are  selective  and  they  sometiities 
blame  a  child  for  inattention  when  he  is  in  fact  attentive.     Wc  have  looked  briefly 
at  the  community  context  of  this  pattern  of  interaction  and  in  morv-  detail  at  its 
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use  in  the  classfoora,  and  have  seen  that  tlie  pattern  of  nock  adversary  ch-illenges 
and  responses  is  a  way  of  talking  that  can  be  used  to  do  i\  number  of  things,  in- 
cluding, for  "oxa^nple,  explanations  and  corrections  tliat  are  artcntive  to  the  school 
task  at  hand; 

It  is  important  to  rernember  that  these  are  by  ond  large  not  silent  clastrrooras. 
A  A^od  deal  of  t*^lking  is  allowed,  insofar  as  it  aocs  not  lri*-«rfere  with  the  official 
task  at  hand.     In  this  respect  the  classrooms  are  continue        ith  ^he  everyday 
life  of  the  children  outside  of  school,  where  talking  is  a  frequent  concomitant 
of  payi-ig  attention  to  things,  including  activities  analogous  to  activities  in 
school,  such  as  reading.     Ihe  contrast  between  classroom  and  community  life  for 
the  children  is  not  on,e  between  silence  and  talk,  but  one  of  degree  and  control 
of  talking.     To  d  considerable  extent  the  interest  of  the  children  in  verbal  inter- 
action is  allowed  a  place  in  the  classroom  itself.     And  children  find  both  at 
home  and  at  school  ac;reemert  that  attention  is  required  for  learning.   One  notable 

>  inconsistency  between  the  expectations  of  the  classroom  and  the  verbal  style  of 
the  children  is  in  the  subtle  sphere  of  a  pervasive  pattern  of  interaction  whose 
cve,rt  form  may  mask  the  attention  to  instruction  that  is  actually  being  paid. 

'  The  teachers'  considerable  awareness  of  behavior,  both  their  oto  and  the 

>  children's,  and  of  their  inferences  from  behavior,  again  both  by  themselves  from 
the  children's  behavior,  and  by  the  children  from  their  own,  demonstrates  the 

-    importance  of  "attention"  to  them.  also  su^;gests  an  important  point  about 

the  relation  of  ethnography  to  everyday  liTe.     On  the  one  h.ind,  et..nography  is 

>  a  necessary  instrument  for  understanding  everyday  life,  because  people  are  largely 
unaware  of  the  rften  complex  patterning  of  what  they  do.     The  complex  , patterning 
of  language  is  the  central  example  in  twentieth  century  thought,  as  the  work  of 
Boas,  Sapir,  Levi-Strauss  and  other  shows.     People  have  mastery  of  a  complex  gram- 

>  mar  that,  they  cannot  and  need  not  themselves  analyze.     On  the  other  hand,  certain 
roles  ^nd  tasks  may  make  people  de  facto  ethnographers  of  their  own  situations. 
The  importance  which  teachers  attach  to  attention  as  a  basis  for  learning  makes 

'    them  a^'ite  observers  of  signs  of  attention  in  other  and  themselves. 
i  To  spoak,   then,  cf  the  unconscious  patterning  of  behavior  is  partly  to  art 

late  one  essential  truth,  and  partly  to  obscure  another.     An  adequate  view  of  a 
society  would  not  be  of  a  set  of  people  largely  unconscious  of  the  patterns  under- 
Iving  b«-jhavior,   in  accordance  with  their  roles  and  practical  tasks.     Uith  regard 

>  the  'n_i3nscinus  patterning  of  behavior,  a  community  is,   to  use  a  phrase  *of 
A.  F.  C.  Wjllce  ah  "or^;ani;:ation  of  diversity."    One  way  to  characterize  a  com- 
^i'initv  would  be  as  a  set  of  partial  ethnographic  pcrsnectives  on  the  part  of  its 

,  I. embers. 
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PART  ONE.    TEACHING  WRITIN<^ 
I .     INTRODUCTION;     THEORETICAL  PERSPECTIVE 
Tliis  study  attempts  to  describe  how  one  teacher  Leaches  writing-  Perhaps 
that  is  better  rephrased,  how  one  teacher  makes  writing  a  part  of  her  students' 
lives.     It  is  a  process  whereby  one  sixth  grade  teacher  uses  writing  in  the t 
course  of  daily  classroom  routine,  that  is,  as  part  of  the  learning-centered 
routines  in  which  social  studies,  reading  comprehension,  listening  comprehension 
and  other  subjects  are  a  focus,  but  also  focuses  on  writing  per  se,  making 
the  act  of  writing  the  focus  of  the  class  activity.    This  is  the  process  whereby 
she  encourages  and  motivates  students  to  express  themselves  in  writing;  to 
become  confident  writers  unafraid  to  put  pen  to  paper;  to  not, only  want  to 
write  but  also  to  want  to  polish  their  writing  for  themselves  and  for  another 
reader. 

It  .is  the  time  when  she  concentrates  on  the  students  and  their  ability  to 
put  thoughts  on  paper;  on  their  ability  to  articulate  their  ideas  and  feelings 
with  the  written  symbol  system.     It  is  the  time  in  which  she  focuses  her 
teaching  activities  and  her  resf)onse  to  them  on  their  growth  as  writers. 

Even  the  phrase  "makes  writing  a  part  of  the  students'  lives"  is  soiae- 
•^hat  inaccurate,  for  writing  is  already  part  of  students'  lives  -  it  is  all 
around  them,    Ihey  respond  to  it  as  it  functions  inltheir  daily  lives  and  they 
use  it  for  specific  communicative  purposes.    One  might  assume  that  this  is  so» 
but  little  has  been  done  to  demonstrate  it  in  educational  research.     In  a 
pioneering  study  Shirley  Heath  has  shown,  how,  in  the  rural  community  in  which 
she  studied' and  worked  , for  five  years,  children  are  surrounded  by  "literacy 
events,"  that  is,  occasions  where  reading  and  writing  are  a  functional  part  of 
everyday  activities.     She  noted  'that • they  "learned  some  control  of  environmental 
print  without  being  taught"  because  they  needed  to  do^ so.    They  learned  to 
respond  to  written  word  in  a  relevant  context. 

Heath  noted,  seven  distinguishable  uses  of^teracy  in  the  community,* 
based  on  observed  uses  of  reading  (Instrument^ Social-Interactibnal,  News- 
related,  Memory-supportive.  Substitutes  for  oral  messages.  Provision  of  9 
Permanent  record,  Cont irmation) , -   Such  reading  tended  to  be  highly  contextualized 
and  focused  on  information  meaningful  to  a  specific  situation.     None  of  the 
seven  uses  matches  the  types  of  literacy  activity  i^hich  characterize  the, school  - 
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that  is,  reading  and  writing  as  critical,  aesthetic,  organizational  and  recre- 
ational.    Heath  suggests  that  *\  *  *  the  extent  to  which  physiologically  normal 
adults  learn  to  read  and  write  depends  greatly  on  the  life  contexts,  that  is 
on  the  role  literacy  plays  in  their  families,  communities  and  jobs."  (Heath 
1980.)    To  the  extent  that  the  people  in  this  community,  including  the  young 
child,  need  to  learn  or  gather  information,  they  read.    Heath's  point  is,  first, 
that  one  reads  to  learn  (rather  than  learns  to  read),  and  second,  that  the 
skills  model  which  informs  the  teaching  of  early  reading  in  schools  has  not 
taken  into  account  the  literacy  skills  which  the  child  brings  to  the  school 
situation  from  community  experience,     llie  "current  state  of  literacy  research" 
she  emphasizes,    "suggests  expanding  definitions,  measures,  mathods  and  materials 
behind  the  literacy  teaching  to  incorporate  not  only  school-based  skills,  uses 
and  functions  of  literacy,  but  also  the  counterparts  and  modifications  of 
these  in  6ut-of-school  contexts." 

This  perspective  contributes  to  the  perspective  taken  in  the  analysis 
of  the  data  collected  during  this  research-    The  perspective  is  ethnographic: 
a  perspective  which  suggests  that  we  can  describe  the  writing  events  of  the 
classroom,  the  participants  in  those  events,  the  interaction  between  the  parti-- 
cipants,  the  framing  of  literacy  and  writing  events  in  the  classroom  as  a 
social  activity.    More  thar  this,  it  suggests  that  writing  events  in  the  class- 
room must  be  viwed  from  the  wider  perspective  of  reading  and  .-writing  events 
of  the  community  to  which  the  school  belongs. 

Basso  (1974)  has  pointed  to  the  importance  of  uncovering  the  "social 
patterning"  of  writing  activity  and  also  "the  contributions  it  makes  to  the 
maintenance  of  social  systems."    He  suggests  (following  Hymes)  that  it  would 
be  useful  to  discover  the  classes  of  communic^tit n  acts  -  acts  of  writing  or 
writing  events  which  are  accepted  and  used  by  a  community.    Such  study  would 
reveal  the  social  and  cultural  factors  which  influence  the  use  of  writing. 
Papers  by  Szwed,  research  by  Heath,  and  current  research  by  Scribner  and  Jacobs 
(in  the  context  of  a  dairy  plant)  have  sought  to  relate  functional  literary 
activicies'to  socikl  context,  in  terms  of  the  interactions  between  the  partici- 
pants in  the  events.     Basso  suggests  that  "the  activity  of  writing,  like  the 
activity  of  speaking,  is  a  supremely  social  act."    Research  which  attempts  to 
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observe  and  describe  the  writing  activities  and  interaction  of  the  partici- 
pants iu  Che  classroom  context  must  therefore  consider  learning  to  write  and 
the  teaching  of  writing,  as  with  the  teaching  of  reading  and  learning  to  read, 
as  a  process  firmly  couched  in  the  social  dynamic  of  the  classroom. 

A  second  stimulus    to  the  perspective  adopted  in  this  study  is  that 
which  had  emerged  from  recent  research  in  the  composing  processes  of  children, 
m  a  seminal  study.  Graves  (1973)  set  out  to  "gain  a  profile  of  behavioral 
patterns  associated  with  the  writing  p.  -cess"  of  seven-year-old  writers, 
first,  by  close  observation  of  the  children  writing  in  the  classroom  and  of 
writing  episodes  in  which  teacher  and  students  were  engaged  and.  second,  by 
case  studies  of  eight  of  the  children,  including  (in  addition  to  the  process- 
related  data)  parent  Interviews  and  community  and  home  context  data  related 
to-the  chilLen's  writing  development.    Graves  established  for  his  analysis 
the  notion/of  the  "writing  episode."    By  this  he  meant  that  a  writing  episode 
or  the  pZcess  of  writing  .it  a  particular  time,  is  "more  than  the  child's  act 
of  composing  and  writing  down  words."    There  are  other  variables  which  account 
for  thl  way  the  chii.d  writes  and  what  he/she  writes  at  any  one  time.  •  "The 
researcher  must  broadly  reconnoiter  territory  before,  during,  an/  following  the 
composing  of  the  child."    he  suggests  in  order  that  he  understand  "even  a  single 
writing    ^isode."    One  episode  is  a  complex  relationship  between  variables. 
The  writing  process  itself,  within  the  writing  episode  or  writing  event  is 

comparably  complex. 

Research  into  the  nature  of  the  composing  process  has  revealed  this 

complexity  and  the  dynamic  interrelationships  between  personal,  environmental 

and  cognitive  variables  as  they  affect  the  writer's  development  (Graves.  1973. 

1978-80;  Emig  1969,  Pianko  1979,  Perl.  1978).    Vygotsky  has  indicated  the 

demands  made  on  the  writer  in  the  process  of  writing: 

,      '     In  written  speech  we  are  obliged  to  create  the  situation, 

to  represent  it  to  ourselves.     This  demands  detachment  from 
the     -^ual  situation.... written  language  demands  conscious 
work  oecause  its  relationship  to  inner  speech  is  different  from 
that  of  oral  speech ... (1962) . 
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The  complexity  of  the  process  has  bc?,en  underestimated  in  all  probability 
by  teachers,  researchers  and  educators,     (Graves  certainly  thinks  this  is  the 
case\)    As  Graves  poinrs  cut,  "Writing  as  communication  is  frequently  lost  in 
a  plethora  of  n»eaningless  exercises,  of  copying  from  the  chalkboard,  filling 
the  wp-kbook  blanks,  recopying,  recording  assignments • "    His  study  raised  a  , 
number  of  issues  related  to  the  impact  of  the  classroom  environment  and  teacher 
variables  in  the  child's  development  as  a  writer,  although  he  did  not  explore 
th' se  in  depth,  for  his  emphasis  yas  on  the  child's  composing  process.  Central 
to  the  variables  wj.ich  he  obtained  was  the  qu^stipn  of  the  teacher's  role  in  the 
complex  activity  and  process  of  writing:     Wiat  is  a  teacher's  involvement  in 
that  process?    How  does  she  perceive  her  role?    On  what  basis  does  she  intervene 
in  the  process  of  the  child's  writing? 

In  a  recent  paper.  Graves  refocused  some  of  the  issues  raised  by  his 

e..riier  research.    The  new  focus  is  on  the  teacher.    Writing  research  for  the 

80's  should  discover  and  detail  the  role  of  the  teacher  of  writing: 

We  have  never  even  studied  one  teacher  to  know  what  are  the 
ingredients  involved  in  teaching  writing.    Where  a  case  study 
was  the  gateway  to  understanding  the  writing  process  and 
the  ingredients  in  it,  the  3ame  approach  is  now  oeedcd  for 
the  teaching  process,     (unpublished  draft  ms,  1980) 

If  then  we  are  to  consider  the  phenomenon  of  writing  instruction  in  the  class- 
room, we  cannot  focus  only  on  what  the  teacher  does  when  she  says  that  she  is 
"teaching  writing,"    We  need     >  concentrate        some  of  the  following  issues 
and,  in  addition  to  asking  the  question,  how  do  children  write  cr  co^DOse?, 
ask: 

How  do  the  children  perceive  themselves  as  writers?    Or  how  do 
they  define  themselves  as  readers  and  writers?     (Heath's  phrase) 
How  do  they  use  writing  in  the  classroom  and  outside  the  class 
and  school  context? 

How  does  the  teacher  perceive  herself  as  a  writer  and  how  does 
she  perceive  the  children  or  students  as  writers? 
How  does  this  influence  the  writing  events  oi  the  classroom? 
How  does  she  conceive  of  her  task  as  a  teacher  of  writing? 
Wliat  are  her  priorities  in  teaching  writing? 
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Are  these  priorities  a  reflection  of  her  personal  valuing* 

of  writing  or  her  concept  of  literacy? 

How  does  she  frame  wi'iting  events  in  the  classroom? 

How  does  she  provide  opportunities,  fot  writing  in  the  classroom? 

What  uses  does  she.  make  of  writing* in  the  learning  environment? 

How  does  she  respond  to  the  children  in  the  process  of  their  writing? 
In  the  study  reported  here,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  classroom  context  for* 
writing  and  on  the  teacher  and  children  as  participants  in  writing  events 
which  serve  many  functions.     The  importance  of  teacher-child  interactipns  is 
vitaJ  to  the  way  the  child  extends  his  or  her  ways  of  writing,  in  order  to. 
incorporate  into  his/her  definition  of  self  as  a  writer,  not  only  thos^  ways 
which  are  appropriate  to  the  school  situation  and  to  social  needs,  but  also 
those  which  contribute  to  his  or  her  own  symbolization"  Of  ldeas^,.  feelings  and^^ 
experience  of  the  world,  on  paper. 

This  paper  is  a  preliminary  exploration  of  one  teacher  and  twenty-eight 
children  and  their  participation  in  the  writing  events  of  a  sixth  grade 
classroom.    The  limited  time  spent  in  data  collection  and  observation  prevents 
handling  all  the  research  issues  suggested  above  and  indeed  all  those  which 
emerged  in  the  process  of  the  research  itself.    What  is  presented^is  a  prelim|nary 
profile  of  the  teaching  of  writing  in  one  classroom.> 

II.    THE  STUDY 

The  Site. 

The  site  for  data  collection  was  a  sixth  grade  classroom  in  an  urban 
elementary  school  (Commodore  foseudonym))  in  West  Philadelphia.    The  classroom 
from  which  the  data  was  gathered  was  a  low  stream  class  of  twenty-eight  Afro- 
American  boys  and  girls  (twenty-one  boys  and  seven  girls).    Almost  all  the 
children  are  in  a^Title  I  Re;ir^-fng  program  and  many  have  been  placed  in  the 
classroom  becaus-  they  have  a  reputation  for  being  "discipline  problems.'* 
The  teacher  is  a  young,  vigorous  and  vocal  Anglo-American  who  maintains  a  , 
JLrm  control  ox  the  classroom,  a  control  which  is  not  dependent  on  rigfd 
prescription  of  rules,  but  rather  on  the  force  of  her  powerful  and  dramatic 
personality,  and  her  ability  to  establish  and  manipulate  her  relationship  with 
the  class  or  with  individual  children,  with  a  measure  of  aggressive  personal 
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conf^rontation  which  enables  her  to  ba^h  praise/affirm  or  criticize/reprimand, 
3  well  as  to  interact  with  the  children  through  verbal  p3ay,  banter,  jokes, 
role  play  and  anecdote,     (See  Woods-Elliott,  1980) 

The  class  is  a  highly  verbal  one'  -  silence,  when  established  by  the  teacher 
(usually  for  purposes  of  punishment,  reprimand  or  talk  of  values  and  behavior), 
ii>  devastating  and  intense-     Students  generally  feel  free  to  talk  with  the 
teacher  and  among  themselves,  although  there  are  times  (during  testing  or  a 
specific  routine)  when  talking  is  nor  permitted.     The  teacher  encourages 
talk  and  verbal  play  between  herself  and  the  students  but  takes  a  controlling 
and  initiating  role  in  classroom  talk  of  this  kind.     Students  talk  among 
themselves  in  order  to  collaborate  on  a  reading  or  a  writing  task.  Absolute 
silence  is  not  rigidly  maintained  as  the  norm,  and  the  teacher  values  the 
ability  "to  speak  up"  and  assert  personal  identity,  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
ovd's  personal  values.    The  notion  of  valuing  oneself  and  of  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  one's  beliefs  is  a  core  component  of  her  approach  to  teaching. 

Data  Collection  and  the  Role  of  the  Researcher, 

Data  was  collected  over  a  three  month  period  (two  visits  per  week,  a 
total  of  approximately  seventy  hours  on  site)  by  means  of  field  notes  detailing 
classroom  activities  and  interaction  and  by  occasional  audio-tape  recording 
of  classroom  discourse.    The  researcher  joined  the  teacher  and  the  reading, 
aide  as  a  "visiting  teacher"  and,  as  a  participant^-observer ,  was  able  to  take 
a  reading  group  occasionally,  work  with' groups  of  children  or  with  individuals 
in  writing  activities.     Students  and  the  teacher  accepted  the  researcher's 
presence  in  the  class  and  the  children  often  turned  to  her  to  ask  for. help  in 
reading,  spelling  and  other  learning  activities.    The -teacher  did  not  feel 
inhibited  by  the  presence  of  a  research  observer  and  commented  on  the  second 
day  that  she  and  the  children  were  delighted  to  have  the  researcher  in  th^ 
class  but  that  she  would  continue  as  she  normally  'does  because  "I  know  what 

I  vant  from  the  kids." 

Gradually  a  working  relationship  developed  between  the  researcher  and  the 
teacher  and  the  reading  aide  -  to  the  extent  that  on  a  week  when  the  teacher 
had  to  be  absent  for  a  few  days,  she  was  happy  to  allow  the  researcher  to  join 
the  Reading  aide  in  taking  the  tlass  for  reading  and  writing  activities. 
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Importantly,  the  relationship  also  evolved  through  discussion  and  Gharing 
of  the  experience  of  the  writing  activities  and  writing  process  in  the 
classroom.    Particular  writing  events  have  caused  teacher,  reading  aide  and 
researcher  to  reflect  on  the  issues  of  teaching  writing  and  the  "burden" 
(the  teacher's  phrase)  which  teachers  experience  as  they  try  to  establish  the 
writing  process.     (See  Part  Two  below.) 

•    The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  divided  into  the  following  sections: 
Occasions  for  Writing  in  the  clabs  -  Writing  as  part  of  learning  routines, 
writing  in  writing  time;  Unofficial  writing  done  by  children  in  the  classroom; 
Writing  -  personal,  social  and  collaborative;  description  and  discussion  of 
one  writing  event  and  its  impact  on  the  participants. 

III.    OCCASIONS  FOR  WRITING  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 
Writing  is  used  in  a  -variety  of  ways  in  the  formal  learning  situation. 
The  uses  can  be  categorized  as  either  (1)  writing  which  accompanies  or  is 
part  of  .learning  routines  or  (2)  writing  done  in  specitic  writing  time.  My 
focus  here  is  on  teacheor-directed  wiriting.     (See  Fiering's  report  which  follows 
for  a  broader  focus.) 

(1)    Routine  Writing 

The  teacher  has  established  .:ome  standard  occasions  for  the  use  of 
writing  during  the  course  of  classroom  learning  routines.    Writing  is  used  for 
checking  knowledge,  for  testing  comprehension,  for  testing  spelling,  for 
reinforcement  of  information  learned,  for  taking  dowr^  ^^omework,  for  doing 
homework,  for  copying  words  and  sentences  from  the  board,  for  making  lists  of 
informatiion  heard  or  read,  and  for  taking  notes  from  readers,  .dictionaries  or 
encyclopedias  for  individual  or  group  projects. 

Writing  of  somq  kind  accompanies  almost  every  learning  routine.  So, 
for  example,  after  a  discussion  related  to  social  studies  or  after  a  talk  by 
the  teacher  or  someone  e'lse,  the  children  write  answers  to  questions  about 
what  they  have  just  heard  and  discussed.    This  testing  or  checking  procedure 
usually  takes  the  form  of  a  teacher  directive  to  '^Take  out  a  piece  of  paper. 
Number  1  to  15.    DoubleSpace."    After  this  the  teacher  asks  a  series  of  question 
^  which  require  the  children  to  sift  throilgh  the  information  just  heard,  or  to 
search  a  map  before  writing  the  answer.     The  emphasis  is  cftcn  not  on  factual 
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questions  but  on  questions  which  require  them  to  infer  from  the  data.  The 
readier  often  says,  *'You  have  to  think. Take  your  question  apart...  You 
can  put  some  facts  together  and  come  up  with  the  answer.../^ 

« 

Writing  in  this  way  serves  not  Just  as  a  chL*ck  on  information,  for 
even  after  the  questions  have  been  completed  the  teacher  does  not  grade  the 
answers   {she  runs  through  the  answers  and  the  childrei^  check  their  own). 
Rather,  it  serves  as  an  accompaniment  to  thinking  about  the  material  presented. 
Writing  in  these  routines  is  tied   :o  cognitive  skiUs,  "You've  got  to  infer. 
\ou  have  to  put  the  facts  together  and  find  Che  answer  -  from  everything  you've 
heard  this  morning,"  she  comments. 

Although  the  children  may  continue  to  chatter  through  this  "test," 
the  teacher. uses  the  activity  of  writing  as  an  excuse  for  quieting,  the  class: 
"You've  got  pencils  in  your  hands  I  don't  want  to  hear  voices!"    and  when  the 
children  offer  verbal  answers  to  som^  of  the  questions  she  says  in  a  firm  voice 
"Write  it  Write  it  Write  it."    She  emphasizes  t\iat  thoughts  can  be  put  on 
paper  and  commented  to  the  researched,  "I  want  them  to  know  how  you  can  put  ^ 

speech  into  writing." 

When  the  teacher  initiates  the  day's  work  or  begins  a  particular 
teaching  routine,  whether  in  social  studies,  matb^  spelling  or  language  arts  ^ 
work,  she  often  signals  the  start  of  the  roucine  with  "Piece  of  paper.  N^me 
number  1  to  ten...'*    or  the  signal  ra^  be  the  distribution  of  sheets  of  paper 
by  her  or  a  child  appointed  by  her.     The  point  is  that  while  many  of  the 
learning  routines  in  the  class  are  carried  on  through  verbal  discussion,  very 
often  the  routine  begins  with  the  distribution  of  paper  for  writing,  and 
childr'-n  getting  up  to  sharp'en  pencils,  so  that  the  potential  for  writing 
activity  of  some  sort  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  verbal  routine  is  clearly 
present. 

Writing  is  used  for  spelling  tests  and  for  exercises  in  specific 
writing  skills  -  the  mechanics  and  the  conventions  of  writteq  language.  The 
children  will  be  asked  to  copy  an  unpunctuated  and  un-capitalized  piece  from 
the  board  and  told' to  correct  and  add  the  appropriate  conventions  as  they  do  , 
so.     In  one  such  episode,  they  were  tested  for  handwriting  skills  along  with 
a  test  for  social  studies  knowledge  in  a  f ill-in-the-blanks  passage  which 
they  were  to  copy  from  the  board.     In  this  exercise,  handwriting  was  not 
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singled  eut  for  special  attei  tidn  but  rather  it  was  seen  as  an  adjunct  to 
writing  dovn  Information  relev^'^.nt  to  the  subject. 

Usually  the  teacher  leaves  the  children  to  correct  their  own  wofk, 
alchou.^h  in  lessons  dealing  with  mechanics,  such  as  the  punctuation  routine, 
she  works  through  the  exercise  with  the  whole  class  and  corrects  the  passage 
t      ciie  board  with  theii"  help.     For  the  exercise  in  handwriting  she  collected 
their  papers  and  glanced  at  them  briefly  before  deciding  that  few  were 
acceptable.     She  then  diriected  them  to  .write  them  again  aftei  which  she  marked 
a  bold  and  large  letter  grade  on  each  paper  and  commented  encouragingly  to 
each  child.     Such  an  action  is  unusual  for  lier  as  sh'^  doe^,  not  emphasize 
grading  of  their  work.     She  does  emphasize  strong  and  positive  feedback  and 
encouragement . 

There  is  an  important  distinction  made  by  the  ttacher  in  her  approach 
to  the  leach  ng  of  conventions  of  writing  -  i.e.,  the  mechanics  of  s^..  ling, 
capitalization^  punctuation  and  so  on.    When  these  are  taught,  they  are  taught 
as  skills  independent  of  the  writing  whxch  tae  children  do  which  .focuses  on 
feelings,  S:he  writing  which  is  for  expression  of  thoughts  and  personal 
experience  or  for  telling  a  story.     This  means  that  the  teacher  is  not  concerned, 
particular^/  at  the  begii.n'ng  of  the  year,  with  how  the  children^  write  bu. 
with  wha-t  they.wrtie.     She  may,  howe^        orcasionally  lemind  them  that  they 
should  think  of  indenting  a  paragraph  or  of  using  capital  letters  but  generally 
mechanics  are  not  her  concern  in  writing  time  writing.     (Thig  will  be  discussed 
.*n  rae  next  section.)     In  fact,  in  writing  time  stae  often  has  to  remind  the 
children,  as  part  oi  the  process  of  getting  them  to  write  without  fear  and 
unhampered  by  notions  of  textbook  ./orkbook  "correctness,"  that  rigid  rules 
do  not  apply.     For  example,  after  the  children  had  performed  an  unscripted 
drama,  she  asked  the^a  to  write  the  '^story'*  but  prefaced  her  remarks  with, 
not  grading  :  ;  elling.  I'm  grading  capital  letters  and  periods.    You  have  five 
minutf^s  to  tell  me  the  story.     Don't  write  one  two  three  four  I.ve.  Write 
i^t  as  a  story.    Tell  me  the  story." 

Her  comments  reflect  her  approach  to  de-emphasizing  the  ditto-sheet, 
single  sentence  understanding  Lhey  had  of  writing  when  they  entered  her  class 
at  tne  beginning  of  the  year.     She  explains  that  she  spent  nil  the  rime  to 
November  getting  them  to  write  in  paragraphs  and  not  in  numbered  senteijces. 
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That  the  teacher  makes  a  distinction  between  the  teaching  of  the 
mechanics  and  the  writing  that  goes  on  in  writing  time  is  very  important. 
It  means  that  writing  time  becomes  a  non-threatening  situation  and  a  time 

r 

for  free;  expression  without  hampering  constraincs*     Her  approach  in  writing 
time  is  to  develop  the  children's  confidence  about  verbalizing  their  emotions 
in  talk  or  drama  and  ti.en  on  paper  too.     In  the  writing  time  which  followed 
the  drama,  the  children  were  eager  to  write,  sharing  their  writing  with  each 
other  as  they  wrote  and  unwilling  to  stop  when  she  signalled  it  wao  time  to 
switch  to  another  activity.     One  child  said  defiantly,  "Oh.  I^ain't  finished 
yet!.**    The  teacher  noted  (to  the   researcher)  that  -  xh  an  attitude  was  a 
marked  change  frorathe  beginning  of  the  year  when  tl.e  children  apparently 
**hated"  writing>6nd  were  scared  to  write. 

Xhe  teaching  of  mechanics  and  conventions  is  handled  In  a  particular 
way  so  that,  although  the  exercises  by  which  she  teaches  the  skills  are 
specific  to  the  task  of  teaching  punctuation,  or  capitalization  or  standard 
versus  non-standard  English,  the  material  on  which  the  children  work  is 
often  created  by  her  and  rade  personally  relevant  to  the  children.     I  mean 
by  this  that  the  sentences  or  paragraphs  given  to  the  children  will  use 
children  in  the  class  and  details  relevant  to  their  activities  as  the  basis 
for  an  exercise.     Thus,  for  example,  a  punctuation  exercise  was  a  story  about 
Lewis  and  his  prowess  at  basketball.     Sentences  for  correction  or  for  rewriting 
in  standard  English  tell  of  other  children's  exploij;^,    A  sentence  or  phrase  j 
used  as  the  context  for  presenting  a  word  in  a  spelfiag  test  is  likely  to 
refer  to  a  child  -  sometimes  q^uite  pointedly  -  e.g.,  ^'Sensible  behavior 
is  not  ruining  through  the  streets  like  a  wild  banshee  or  carrying  a  sctew- 
driver  to  school  like  a  stuPid  fool.    #Right  Haurice?    Righ'  Stacey? 
The  point  here  is  that  in  duing  this  she  oontextualizes  the  children.  Ihey 
are  made  part  of  the  learning  episode  by  direct  reference.    They  are  part  of  ' 
the  material  studied. 

Such  contextualization  may  weil  be  important. because  it  offers  an  - 
alternative  to  the  presentation  of  dry  .meaningless  exercises  from  text  boc\s 
an.:  ditto  sheets-     In  the  punctuation  exercise  story  abop-  Lewi^*,  the  teacher 
was  also  included  as       active  participant,  so  that  she  and  the  children  were 
made  directly  Part  of  the  material. 
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The  teacher  is  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  their  previous 
e-pcrience  with  writing  has  been  in  terms  cff  rigidly  prescribed  exercises 
and  ditto  sheets.     Her  feeling  is  that  they'hatre  had  so  much  of  this  in  their 
first  five  vears  of  school  that  they  do  not  know  what  writing  is  for  -  that 
it  is  a  means  of  expressing  thoughts  and  putting  speech  on  paper.     She  wants 
them  to  understand  the  con    ction  between  thinking,  talking  and  writing. 

Class  learning  may  also  be  the  occasion  for  the  children  to  write 
on  the  board..  The  teacher  often  sends  groups  of  stuc^ents  no  work^ou^.  math 
problems  or  to  write  w6rds  or  phrases  on  the  board.     They  enjoy  thir.  activity 
and  are  ilwnys  keen  to  be  one  of  the  people  chosen  to  write  on  the  board- 
Lo,  for  example^  in  one  important  episode,  the  teacher  initiated  a  discussion 
of  values  and  of  the  things  which  they  valued.     Having  talked  to  them  to 
clarify 'the  meaning  of  the, term  she  asked  the  children  to  write  a  list  of 
the  things  the/  valviQd  most,     then  she  asked  individual  children  to  write 
their  Items  on  the  board.     The  children  were  eager  to  do  this, and  were  in 
some  cases  ambitious  in  thej^ choice  of  words  and  unafraid  to  experiment 
with  them  on  the  board.     (Ju^ie  attempted  the  word  pediatrician).     The  words 
became  the  stinjuli  for  continuing  the  discussion  on  values i    The  lesson  >^ 
discussion  was* a  vital  episode  in  the  teacher's  structuring  of  her  relation- 
ship  with  the  class  -.writing  was  not  its  focus  although  it  was  a  key  part  of 

'•V 

Writing  ;iiay  also  be  the  f ocaisactivity  for  individual  or  group 
projects  undertaken  by  the  children.     For^- these  they  are  required  to  read 
resource  materials  and  write  a  description  and  then  illustrate  the  material. 
Such  projects  may  often  be  initiated  by  the  children  and  may  be  the  occasion 
for  a  collaborative  activity,  as  children  sort  out  inf ozrmation  and  decide  what 
is  to  be  written  down 'and  included.     The  teacher  encourages  such  projects  and 
provides  infogRation,  as  they  heed  "t.     Once  Roy  complained  that  there  was 
no  Black  History  being  taught  and  tjg^at  he  wished  to  enter  a  competition  for 
Black  History  month,     (The  teacher  had  altered  her  regular  classroom  ac'.Ivitie 
to  prepare  the  children  for  the  California  Achievement  Test,  which  Jgnores 
minority  material. )     She  said  to  him,  ^'Yoii^ein  you  would  be  prepared  to 
writs  i>r  this?"    He  replied  in  the  affirmative.     "I'll  get  you  books,  I'll 
get  you  materials,"  she  replied.   /*tou  go' home  tonight  and  jot  down  your  ideas 
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I  don't    are  how  you  write  it,   ...  get  your  ideas  on  paper."    She  seized  this 
occasion  and  provided  books  for  them  to  work  With.     For  the  next  two  weeks 
a  group  of  children  copied  information  from^them.    Roy  began  by  simply 
copying  the  information  from  the  text  but  towards  tht  end  of  his*  second  page 
he  began  to  write  in  his  own  words.     The  movement  from  the  language  of  the 

text  to  his  own  expression  was  a  significant  step  because  he  had  a  real  reason 

> 

for  Writing  information,  and  the  teacher  did    ot  ignore  the  potential  for 
allowing  him  to  write  and  discover  "what  writing  is  for," 

These  are  episodes  in  which  writing  is  part  of  the  formal  learning 
routine  of  the  class,  although  sovue  projects  often  have  an  orientation  towards 
writing  for  personal  expression  ^as  opposed  to  being  used  as  an  accompaniment 
to  other  learning  routines. 

(2)    Writing  Time  Writing 

The  second  category  of  "official"  writing  in  the  c.   osrbom  conte^^t 
is  what  I  have  termed  writing  tim^  writing.     The  stimuli  and  initiation  for 
this  writing  is  clearly  underlain  by  the  teacher's  attitude  that  writing  also 
serves  a  personal  and  narrative  function  and  that  these  children  need  to 
understand  that  writing  i£  an  extension  and  an  alternative  of  speech  as  a 
means  of  comnmi^ication.     She  states  that  for  her  the  way  to  writing  is  through 
speaking  and  that  creating  opportunities  tor  the  one  is  vital  to  the  develop- 
ment of  theother. 

'    As  will  be  seen  later  in  this  paper,  such  an  attitude  meshes  wibh 
the  importance  of  talk  as  an  on-goin-  adjimct  to  the  children's  writing  process. 
At  th    same  time,  while  she  recognizes  the  importance  of  talk  with  the  writing, 
she  also  works  towtirds  developing  in  the  children  the  feeling  that  writing 
<:an  be  a  quiet  and  personal  process. 

V^ry  .ften,  then,  she  seizes  the  "topic  of  the  day's  conversation" 
and  allows  them  time' to  write  about- it  -  thus,  the  excitement  of  the  Superbowl, 
of  a  movie  on  T.V.  or  the  occasion  of  St.  Patrick's- day  arc  the  f ocus^  for 
W7:iting.    After  the  television  showing  of  the  film  The  E^e^rcist  <it  had  really 
captured  their  imaginations;  s1ie  suggested  they  write  the  story  of  it.  She 
motivated  them  to  describe  all  the  gory  details  vividly  (even  in  suggesting 
this  she  did  not  spare  details).    With  much  talking  among  themselves,  the 
children  did  just  this.     "Let's  go  back  here  and  write  a  story,"  Richard  said 
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and  he  and  Ronald  moved  into-a  corner  to  write  together,  turning  to  the 
researcher,  every  now  and  again  to  ask  for  a  word. 

Some  of  the  children  wrote  about  a  football  game,  other*"  chose  . 
anotli^r  film.     Most  of  the  writing  was  collaborative,  in  the  sense  that  they 
shared  what  they  were  writing  with  each  other.     The  teacher  spelled  words  as 
they  needed  them  and  did  not  tr^  to  get  them  to  work  out  the  words  laboriously* 
for  themselves.*    Indeed,  the  story  was  dominant  in  the  writing  and  the  children 
invented  spellings  as  they  needed  to.     Occasionally  the  teacher  urged  the^i 
by  sa^yring  "Write  Stacey,  Write  Kevin"  or  "I  don't  care  how  it  is  spelled, 
just  write"  or  "Don't  ask  me  'any.thing,^  just  write."    Nevertheless  the  children 
were  free  to  ask  her  questions  and  tO' show  her  their  work.    Her  emphasis  was 
on  writing  and  not  on  laboring  over  the  niceties  of  the  product.    Every  now, 
and  again,  she  would  comment'  reflectively  out  loud,  "I  don't  kno^  vhere  they 
get  the  idea  that  kids  can't  write"  and  "I'm  going  to  have  fiood  stories  today." 
These  remark^  were  offered  as  verbal  encouragement.  ^ 

In  writing  time  she  permits  the  children  to  share  their  writing  as 
they  work,  but  occasionally  she  quietens  them  by  stressing  that  now  is 
primarily  writing  ti^me :     "There's  too  much  talking  and  not  enough  writing. 
You  had  e'  ough  talking  this  morning,  ncyw  you're  writing." 

Individual  children  bring  their  work  up  to  be  read  and  she  comments 
encouragingly  and  tends  to  offer  "content"  commenrs  rather  than  comment 
about  mechanics:     "You've  got  th^  ide^fST-ajow  try  to  ad^  som.  more."  Writing 
time  is  an  .occasion  for  writing  for  self.     Narrative  discourse  is  the  main 
focus.    Corrections  and,  mechanic  3 -are  secondary  consideration^.    The  teacher 
is  also  unconcerned  with  their  transpos,ition  of  the  syntax  of  their  speech 
into  their  writing.-   She  is  consistent  in  her  feeling  that  the  children  must 
first  see  that  speech  can  become  writing;  that  what  is  said  "in  spec^king  can 

be  said  in  written  words. 

Her  emphasis  'n  writings  as  it  is"in  reading  activities^,  is  to  give 
them  a  positive  feeling  about  themselves  as  writers  (and  as  readers).  She 
stresses  giving  them  a  sense  of  the  worth  of  their  own  expression  and  as 
part  of  this  perception  of  her' tasTc  as  a  teacher »  often  displays^  their  wo,rk,  . 
despfte  surface  infelicities,  because  she  believes  that  what^hey  say  is 


more  important  than  how  they  &ay  it.^  At  the  same  time  she  feels  that  they^  ~ 
must  have  a  sense  of  completing  the  writing  process  by  being  involved* in 
creating  the  display  of  their  work.  ^ 

The  stimulus  for  writing  time  writing  may  also  be  more  formal  than 
the  seizing  of  the  occasion.     The  teacher  will  deliberately  structure  the 
writing  event  perhaps,  by  putting  words  or  sentences  on  the* board  ffom  which 
they  are  to  construct  a  story,  or  by  working  from  a  class  discussion  of  an 
idea  or  by  specifying  the  characters  and  objects  up^n  which  a  story  can  be 
based,  or  by  involving  the  children  in  a  spantaneou:"  drama  after  which  they 
write  a  story,  poem,  play,  ^tc, 

^       .        Writing  in  writijf^  times  may  be  "occasional"  or  may  be  initiated 
and  directed  by  her  with  a  formal  stimuli.     It  is  however,  almost  always 
personal  and  the  emphasis  is  on  expression  of  i^as  and  symbolizing  experiences, 
t>'r  telling  a  story  on  pafper. 

The  linking  of  skills  and  the  message  in  the  writing  event  is  a 
difficult  one  for  most  teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  destroy  the  children's 
enthusiasm  for  writing.     In  this  class,  despite  the  fact  that  the  teacher  must 
sometimes  remind  the  children  not  to  dwell  on  rules  and  constraints,  she 
also  reminds  them  o^  some  of  the  conventions  they  should  ^-atch  out  for.  Some- 
times these  are  humorously  put:     "No  erasures,  no  blank  spaces,  I  don't 
want' to  see  any  thumbprints,  lipstick,  cheese  doodles  or  anything  else...  ' 
(said  prior  to  the  handwriting  and  social  studies  exercise  discussed  earlier). 
Sometimes  her  directions  seem  rigid  and  competitive  and  evaluative  in  nature: 
"Pay  attention  to  your  rules,  watcif  carefully."    She  then  puts  the  "rules"  on 
the  board.     "2  points  for  each  line.     3  points  for  each  capital  letter. 
4  points  for  each  period.    5  points  for^ each  cc  ima  and  10  points  for  each  correct 
sentence.     That  means  that  every  sentence  that  has  its  capitals,  its 
periods  and  its  commas  and  has  a  noun  and  a  verb  in  it  gets  an  extra  ten  points." 
(These  remarks  preceded  the  writing  of  the  story  of  the  Exorcist.)  These 
comments  are  quite  literally  reminders  to  try  to  incorporate  into  their  writing 
'some  of  the  sl^ills  they  have  learned  independently  of  the  "real"  writings. 
She,  points  out  that  •she  wants  them  to  want  to  write  -  to  be  .bui?sting  with 
things  to  say^nd  that^^correctnes?^       n-ol:  important  un^l  they  feel  confident 
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and  begin  to  recognize  that  their  writing  can  become  a  completed  polished 
piece.     Foi-  this  reason  she  has  not  graded  writing  all  year  and  while  the 
children  may  write  a  piece  for  homework  each  week  or  write  often  in  class,  she 
may  not  see  them.    Producing  these  pieces  is  she  feels  a  c<^tinuing  part  of 
the  process  of  fitting  writing  into  their  lives.    Graduallytshe  has  begun 
to  uork  toward  a  transfer  of  the, skills  into  their  "real"  writing,  but  this 
has- only  come  in  the  midule  of  the  second  semester.  ( 

Up  to  this  point  her  method  for  responding  to \lie  writing  or  for 
evaluating  it  has  been  to  share  writing  with  the  whole  class.     She  reads  the 
children's  stories  aloud  and  this  the^  delight  in,  often  coming  up  behind  her 
to  help  her  as  she  deciphe..s  their  piece.    I  have  noticed  that  children  have 
taken  their  papers  after  she  has  read  them  ^aloud  to  try  to  fix  the  problem 
areas  on  their  o'.-n  and  with  no  directive  from  her. 

(I  shall  return  to  what  I  see  as  a  significance  of  bringing  writing  in- 
to the  social  arena  of  the  classroom  as  a  vehicle  for  motivating  these  children 
to  writer  '.o.u-e  it  not  only  integrates  reading  and  writing,  but  i..  also 
•jfits  in  with  the  notion  of  writing  as  a  social  and  collaborative  act.) 
(3)    Other  Writing  by  Children  in  the  Classroom 

Another    researcher  working  in  this  school  h  is  discovered  how  much 
"unofficial"  writing  is  done  by  children  -  doodles,  notes  to  each  other, 
drawings  accompanied  by  cartoor  bubbles  of  thoughts  or  speech,  or  captions 
and  labels  and  it  is  clear  that  often    the  children  have  occasions  outside 
the  school  In  which  writing  functions  for  a  range  of  different  purposes.  (See 
Section  by  Fiering)  •  In  this  class  children  enf^ge  in  such  incidental  or 
,^0'fficial  writing.    One  child  for  example,  wrot^e  a  particularly  vindictive 
^note  to'another  and  this  was  intercepted  by  the  teacher.     The  note  contained 
'  a  string  of  swear  words  (all  "correctly  spelled"  the  teacher  remarked  with 
irony).    When  she  was  asked  to  explain  why  sle  had  written  rhe  note,  the 
child  stated  that  she  could  not  express  her  anger  aloud.    Writing  had 
obviously  served  a  real  communicative  purpose  for  this  child. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  children  also  make  use  of  the  board  space  to 
piay  with  written  expression  -  they  experiment  together  with  words,  with  letters, 
with  writing  the  teacher's  name,'  with  cursive  script  and  so  on.     Two  girls 
spent  one  long  recess  break  copying  words  and  phrases  from  their  language 
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arts  book  onto  the  board.    The  board  seens  to  be  an  amenable  space  for 
writing  experiments  for  these  children  -  it  is  a  large  and  unconfined  space 
and  is  thus  non-threatening  in  a  way  that  standard  pieces  of  brown  lined 
paper  are  not.    The  way  they  use  the  board  also  suggests  that  they  see  writing 
as  a  collaborative  activity,  as  an  open  event  and  this  I  suggiest  is  vital  to 
their  definition  of  thenibelves  as  writers  and  of  their  understanding  of 
writing  and  the  process  of  writing* 

The  children  extenaed  this  view  of  wriMng  to  an  interest  in  the 
rt^searciier *s  written  field  notes,  ofren  coming  over  to  ask  what  has  been 
written  or  to  find  out  if  they  are  "in  ,.hem."    "Am  I  in  there  today?"  one 
child  would ^ask  and  then  eagerly  look  for  his  or  her  name  in  the  notes.  When 
they  realized  that  I  was  taking  rlose  notes  of  aHl  that  occurred  and  was  said, 
they  became  concerned  that  I  should  get  all  the  details.     The  teacher  also 
noted  that  last  year  when  another  observer  had  taken  notes  in  the  room,  the 
children  had  become  interested  and  had  begun  to  write  their  own  field  notes. 
The  ::eacher  has  also  read  the  field  notes  to  the  class%  so  that  thay  could 
see  someone  really  u3ing  writing.     The  researchei''s  writing  thus  entered  the 
public  \rena  too,  and  as  she  r^ad  the  notes  the  first  time,  two  of  the  boys 
kept  leaning  over  to  me  and  saying  (as  the  clas    reacted  to  the  reading  with 
vcommeatsJ  or  laughter),  "Write  that!"  or  "Take  this  down,"  feeling  that  these 
-eps^32E>4  illustrate  in  a  sense  Basso's  comment  that  writing  is  a  social  act. 
Writing  f\r  these  children,  as  has  been  noted  earlier,  is  social  in  more  than 
a  public  se^se,  it  is  collaborative.    Their  'attitude  toward  helping  each  other 
write  and  to  helping  me  write  fiel^i  notes,  in  sharing  the  activity  of  writing 
is  important  as  a  compor^nt  of  their  understanding  of  writing.     This  teacher 
recognizes  the  social  aspect  of  the  writing  event  but  ij^  also  awars  of  the 
need  to  show  the  children  that  writing  is  both  a  personal  and  social  form  of 
communication  and  that  the  process  of  writing  can  be  both  a  collaborative  and 
a  private  or  individual  one. 
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IV,     WRITING;    PERSONAL,  PUBLIC,  COLLABORATIVE 
The  freedom  to  collaborate  in  writing  time  is  provided  by  tht  teacher. 
There  are  also  times  when  she  emphasizes  that  writing  is  a  quiet' and  individual 
activity. 

As  has  been  noted,  she  is  aware  of  whr"        .r  past  experiences  of  writing 
have  been  in  the  school  context.     *'This  school,"  she  says,  "has  hardly  touched 
writing."    In  her  experience   jhen  the  children  first  entered  her  class  they 
had  no  concept  of  ^^hat  it  meant  to  write  creatively  -  they  numbered  sentence 
by  sentence,  line  V/  line.     She  set  out  therefore  to  give  them  some  confidence 
and  sense  of  accomplishment  when  they  wrote  stories  or  poems.    This  she  has 
worked  towards  by  using  the  "occasions"  for  writing  as  indicated  earlier,  and 
by  de-emphasising  the  constraints  of  the  written  script  during  writing  time. 
She  has  also  stressed  writing  as  a  personal  act  and  this  has  been  a  particular 
concern  since  they  began  to  write  journals  mid-way  through  this  semester.  The 
journals  were  begun  through  a  formal  stimulus  -  a  lesson  in  which  she  lead 
them  for  two  and  one  half  hours  in  a  series  of  short  writing  tasks  which  they 
carried  out  in  new  writing  books.    The  title  page  was  simply,  THIS  IS  ME. 
What  followed  were  pieces  on  "words  that  describe  me"  -  she  put  the  words 
GOOD,  GREAT,  BAD,  SAD  on  the    oard  and  asked  the  children  to  *'Make  some  sort 
of  design  with  those  letters  that  describes  you!";  wards  and  short  paragraphs 
to  describe  how  they  felt  about  themselves  and  about  how  they  were  growing 
and  changing.     The  cnildren  could  fpld  over  their  pages  if  they  did  not  wish 
her  to  read        c  they  wrote  and  some  did  this. 

Concurrently  with  this  particular  irriting  activity,  the  children  in  one 
reading  group  were  in  the  process  of  reading  excerpts  from  the  Diary  of  Anne 
Frank  and,  interested  ^n  this,  they  began  to  write  their  journals.  The 
teacher  encouraged  this  and  ga^ra  them  opportunities  to  ccmbine  the  two 
activities,  in  other  lessons.    Journal  writing  for  the  group  seeraed  to  be  a 
collaborative  activity.    Journals  seem  not  to  be  necessarily  private  between 
friends  in  the  group,  and  they  share  ideas  and  though trs  with  each  other  as 
they  write.    Yet  the  teacher  has  also  stressed  the  private  nature  of  the 
journal,  by  indicating  that  there  are  thinga  which  ^he  does  not  have  to  read, 
and  by  suggt-  .ing  to  children  that-^j^re  are  occa5;M^s  when  they  can  channel 
their  emotions  into  their  journals(j  Thus ,  when  Ronald  attempted  to  hit  another 
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boy,  she  reprimanded  him  anc    aid  "If  you're  mad  about  something,  you  take 
-Mt  your  journal  and  write  about  it." 

Such  an  attitude  is  a  reflection  of  her  own  definition  of  herself  as  > 
writer.    She  explained  to  me  that  until  recently,  writing  has  been  an  important 
part  of  her  self'-expression  and  although  she  now  finds  it  easier  to  verbalize 
aloud»  there  are  times  when  she  wants  to  write  and  try  to  capture  feelings  or 
thoughts  on  paper.    Writing,  she  mentioned  when  I  asked  her  to  write  comments 
for  'te  on  field  notes,  "Stops  me  when  1  want  it  to  flood  out."    Later  however, 
i,ne  wrote  'copious  comments  for  me  and  commented  that  once  she  got  going  it  was 
easier  than  she  expected. 

Despite  her  current  feelirgs  about  the  place  of  writing  in  her  life  (it 
is  a^^ if  she  is  a  temporarily  lapsed  writer  perhaps!),  she  takes  as  a  priority, 
the  concept  of  writing  as  personal  expression,  as  verbalization  of  self. 
More  than  this-,  she  very  clearly  and  strongly  sees  writing  as  a  "sophisticated 
accomplishment  of  the  human  mind,"    Toward  the  children,  the  emphasis  is  on 
letting  the  letters  and  words  say  something  about  them:     "I  don't  care  how  you 
spell  it,  put  it  down  in  some  design  that  expresses  you,"  and  "This  is  about 
you.    There  is  no  discussion  for  this  writing.    You  have  to  look  inside  you-" 

This  the  children  are  beginning  to  understand  and  some  remove  themselves 
from  the  group  to  sit  in  corners  or  at  separate  tables  to  concentrate  on 
their  writing.    Others  continue  ro  share  the  process-    There  is  a  sense  Jiat  ^ 
even  writing  done  quietly  can  then  be  shared  and  they  bring  their  work  to  her 
or  the  researcher  or  the  reading  aide,    Occasion^ally  she  will  stop  the  writing 
activiryr  to  read  aloud  from  the  piece  a  child  has  brought  to  her  and  to 
comment  positively  about  it. 

Class  sharing  between  teacher  and  class  and  between  student  and  student 
is  important  to  the  collaborative  and  public  nature  of  writing  but  it  also 
supports  the  concept  of  writing  as  a  personal  private  event.   •  ^ 

In  one  sense  the  presentation  of  writing  to  the  class  is  like  an  extension 
of  the  verbal  play  and  the  telling  of  stcties  and  anecdoles  which  are  part 
of  the  intepuition  in  this  class.    The  class  and  not  just  the  teacher  becomes 
the  potefntial  au^ii^nce  for  the  chiiaren's  writing* 
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The  talk  that  accompanies  the  writing  process  is  very  important.  Talk 
and  sharing  of  the  process  occurs  without  prompting.     It  is  as  if  the  conver-.^ 
sation  about  the  football  game,  the  movie,  etc,  which  provided  the  occasion 
for  the  writing  continues  alongside  the  writing.    There  is  an  on-going  conver- 
sation which  the  children  use  as  chey  write  and  this  is  significant  in  the 
collaborative  writing  orocess.    Writing  aeems  to  coexist  with  the  talk.  This 
teacher  has  made  use  of  this  on-going  conversation  to  encourage  the  children 
to  write  and  gradually  she  has  developed  in  them  a  confidence  in  writing  so 
that  she  can  now  turn  t^leir  attention  toward  the  individual  process  of  writing 
and  this  means  also  turning  their  attention  toward  writing  something  which 
satisfies  them  not  just  in  what  is  said  but  in  how  it  is  said. 

The  transition  or  the  transference  of  the  skills  of  writing  into  the 
children's  writing  for  personal  expression  is  often  seen  as  the  greatest 
"problem"  in  the  teaching  of  writing.     The  teacher's  burden  is  to  enable 
children  to  write  confidently  and  yet  to  also  have  the  sense  of  accomi  lishment 
which  comes  with  writing  as  correctly  as  the  school  board  and  society  expect. 
For  this  teacher  the  transition  between  using  skills  in  isolation  and  transferring 
them  to  the  wri!:ing  the  children  do  in  writing  time,  writing  which  they  now 
do   7ith  greater  confidence,  is  seen  as  a  movement  through  the  whole  school 
year. 

In  the  section  which  follows,  I  describe  two  days  of  intense  writing 
activity  during  which  time  the  children  wrote,  rewrote  and  copied  their  writing 
almost  without  a  break.     Not  only  was  It  a, pejiod  of  sustained  writing  activity 
for  the  children  and  one  which  thus  pushed  t\\em  to  concentrate  on  one  I'  ^k 
anv.  f   *ish  it  despite  frustration  and,  for  ma\jr  a  certain  amount 'of  pain,  but 
it  also  Jtretched  the  teacher's  resources  as  she  worked  to  accomplish  the  goal 
she  had  set  for  the  children.    The  episode  revealed  something  of  th?  difficulties 
this  teacher  sees  in  the  teaching  of  writing  and  it  also  provided  the  researcher 
and  the  teath-r  with  a  shared  teaching  and  writing  situation,  one  in  which 
they  were  both  participants,  upon  which  to  reflect  and  thus  begin  to  isolate 
elements  of  the  phenomenon  of  writing  instruction. 

The  teacher  described  the  experience  of  the  two  day  workshop  as  the  most 
"draining  and  frystratiug"  she  had  experienced  all  year.     It  was  like  this, 
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she  commented,  because  she  felt  that  she  had  failed  -  failed  to  give  the 
children  a  sense  of  what  wiring  is  and  to  give  them  a  sense  of  accomplishment. 
She  felt  that  they  would  "never  want  to  write  again."    This  was  absolutely 
the  opposite  of  all  her  efforts  and  intentions  as  they  had  underpinned  the 
year's  work.    How  had  this  "impasse"  occurred? 

V,    THE  WRITING  WORKSHOP 
"^he  impetus  for  the  sustained  workshop  was  a  display  to  be  mounted  in 
the  i)' strict  School  Offices  of  work  from  sdhools  in  the  district.     The  teacher 
decided  to  help  the  school  contribute  to  this  display      d  hoped  that  it  would 
provide  the  chil^reti  in  this  clas^  with  an  opportunity  to  complete  a  project 
and  see  it  presented  as  a  finished  product.     This  was  not  a  decision  of  the  .  • 
moment,  and  for  more  than  two  weeks,  she  had  been  planning  with  the  Reading 
Aide  and  telling  the  children  the  sort  of  display  she  thought  they  coulcj  mount 
as  a  class.     She  had  however,  decided  that  to  drag  out  the  writing  for  the 
display  over  a  ^eek  or  more  would  lead  to  boredom  and  less  motivation  for  the 
children.     Her  intention  was  that,  by  writing  workshop  fashion  for  two  days, 
they  would  be  able  to  experience  the  writing  process  as  one  which  starts,  is 
worked  through  and  is  completed-    The  result  would  be  a  presentation  of  their 
work  which  woulu  give  them  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  accomplishment •  Such 
a  direct  act  was,  she  judged,  appropriate  in  terms  of  the  progress  the  children 
had  made  during  the  year,  from  being  too  scared  to  write,  to  feeling  that 
they  could  write  something;  from  lacking  mechanical  skills,  to  perhaps  being 
'  at  the  point  where  they  could"  begin  to  see  that  they  could  incorporate  into 
their  writing  some  of  the  skills  they  had  learned  \^thout  being  constrained 
by  fear.     The  workshop  was  seen  as  one  intensive  activity  which  wpuld,  perhaps 
enable      em  to  undeistand  what  their  writing  could  be,  or  what  they  could 
achieve  as  writers* 

In  a  way  the  plan  was  a  dramatic  gesture  which  demanded  much  of  the  teacher 
and  of  the  children,  since  even  up  to  this  point  many  of  the  children,  while 
having  reached  a  point  where  they  were  not  afraid  to  write,  could  not  as  the 
teacher  noted  "give  roe  a  sentence  with  a  noun  and  a  verb  in  it," 
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In  the  first  day  of  the  workshop,  the  teacher  handed  out  new  exercise 
books  and  lead  the  children  for  two  and  one  half  hours  through  the  series 
of  writii.^  about  themselves,  their  feelings  and  aspirations.     She  involved 
them  in  pla>  ^ng  with  the  form  of  the  words:     "Make  some  sort  of  design  with 
those  letters  which  describe  you"  and  with  the  way  they  might  interpret  words 
personally:    "Turn  to  your  fourth  page.    Put  your  pencil  down.    Close  your 

eyes.    I  want  you  to  think  of  a  word.    Close  your  eyes   Growing  •••• 

What  different  ways  can  you  write  that  word  to  show  what  it  means?  Close 
your  eyes  and  think....  Page  five  Tell  me  how  you  are  growing.     It's  ^oi^g 
to-be  different  for  everyone."  ^ 

She  worked  fror.  having  them  copy  a  title  for  the  book  from  the  board, 
to  writing  one  word  in  a  form  of  a  des*ign,  to  writing  their  feelings  based  on 
one  word  which  described  them,  to  writing  these  paragraphs  on  themselves' 
and  finally  to  writing  a  longer  story  related  to  one  of  the  words  they  had 
chosen.    The  progression  was  carefully  planned.     The  children  hnd  delighted 
in  this,  offering  her  many  words  to  write  on  the  board,  talking  among  them- 
selves, sharing  their  writing  as  they  wrote,  and  bringing  their  pieces  to  her 
for  comment. 

Af  er  two  and  one  half  hours,  the  class  was  divided  into  three  groups, 
one  directed  by  the  teacher,  one  by' the  Reading  Aide,  and  one  by  the  researcher 
Each  teacher  then  created  a  stimulus  for  the  children  to  respond  to  in  writing. 
The  teacher's  group  wrote  about  sports  events,  the  reading  aide's  group 
wrof,.^  stories  related  to  materials  they  were  reading  in  their  readers  -  these 
were  more  factual  pieces;  the  researcher's  group  wrote  in  response  to  a  story 
and  accompanying  photographs  about  Australia. 

The  same  groups  worked  through  the  second  day.     The  emphasis  on  the 
second  day,  ^fter  the  children  had  written  their  basic  story,  was  on  bringing 
the  writing  to  a  point  where  it  could  be  displayed.     Each  of  the  teachers 
took  a  different  Approach  as        aow  to  achieve  this  "finished  product."  The 
reading  aide  working  with  the  most  capable  group,  r^ead  and  corrected  errors. 
The  teacher  took  a  firm  hand  in  correcting  and  editing  the  children's  papers. 
The  researcher  encouraged  the  children  to  work  in  pairs  to  reread,  improve  and 
rewrite  each  other's  work.    The  children  took  this  task  very  seriously  and 


Worked  well  in  reading  and  improving  their  work.     Children  would  write  one 
draft  and  return  it  to  the  teaaher  or  the  researcher  to  read  and  comment - 
They  were  eager  to  change  their  work  and  to  have  the  teachers  respond  to  it. 
The  whole  class  was  busy  with  the  writing  activity.     At  one  point,  Kevin, 
taking  his  paper  from  the  teacher  again,  said  "This  is  fun!"    The  teacher 
remarked  on  this  with  a  raised  eyebrow  to  the  researcher  that  he  "hates 
writing." 

During  this  morning's  session  the  collaborative  aspect  of  the  children's 
writing  process  was  obvious.     Sharing  and  listening  to  pieces  read  out  by 
the  teacher  was  part  of  the  process.     By  the  end  of  the  second  morning  the 
children  had  been  writing  and  rewriting  for  over  three  houVs - 

At  this  point  the  teacher  began  to  organize  the  actual  display.  She 
began  to  instruct  the  children  to  rewrite  their  pieces  on  clean  whi^e  lined 
paper,  rather  than  on  scrap  paper  or  brown  paper.     She  had  been  a  stem  editor 
of  the  work  of  the  children  ill  her  group  and  had  explained  to  them  (after 
she  had  noticed  how  tensv;  one  child  became  as-  she  began  to  ''corre^rt"  his 
writing)  that  she  was  the  Editor,  they  were  the  Writers.     This  meant,  she 
continued,   that  they  had  the  ideas  and  the  stories  but  she  had  che  editorial 
skills  and  that  when  she  altered  pferts  of  their  paper  they  were  not  to  feel ^ 
upset  but  that  they  were  to  recognize  that  this  writing  was  like  an  assembly 
line  for  making  cars.     By  analogy  she  then  explained  that  not  everyone  can 
have  all  the  skills  needed  to  .make  a  finished  product;  they  were  the  workers 
.in  the  first  part  of  the  line,  she  was  the  worker  at  the  end.  ' 

The*  researcher  had  not  taken  this  approach  -  her  approach  had  been  to  \ 
allow  the  children  to  write  and  rewrite  with  each  other's  help  and  some  help 
from  the  teacher.'   Consequently,  by  the  time  the, researcher  left  the  class  at 
lunch  time,  the  children  in  her  group  had  not  achieved  the  same  order  of, 
completed  work  as  had  the  teacher's  group  or  the  children  of  the  reading 
aide's  ^roup. 

'  Field  notes  from  that  day  reveal  soc.e  of  the  disquiet  the  researcher  felt 
as  she  left  the  class: 

We  seemed  to  take  different  approaches  to  the  writing  and 
editing  or  c6rrectiog  process.     1  was  not  aware  of  how  much 
she  (t'le  teacher)  was  rewriting  or  editing  -  i.e.,  how  maVh 
editorial  license  she  was  taking.^  I  made  -the  assumption 
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that  if  I  helped  my  group  through  the  first  major  drafts  of 
their  writing  (some  of  them  wrote  and  rewrote  three  and  four 
times  for  me)  then' since  she  knew  what  she  wanted  exactly  for 
the  display  she  would  finish  the  project  off,     I  had  to 
leave  before  my  group  had  reached  a  point  of  "Completeness" 
and  I  felt  uneasy  about  that.     It  is  difficult,  I  reflected 
dn  the  way  home,  to  work  with  another  teacher  when  the  other 
teacher  has  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  is  needed.    What  is 
fascinating  a'bout  the  whole  morning  was  The  eagerness  with 
which  the  kids 'wrote. an^  tried  to  improve  thei»  work, • • • 

The  disquiet  was  felt  by  the  teacher  also,  and*  as  has  been  said,  she  felt 

ai}  extrejie  sqnse  of 'frustration  as  she  tried  to  complete  the  displa^^  and  have 

all  the  children  write  "perfect"  pieces.     In  a  long  telephone  canvPisation 

with  the  researcher  tha'  saras  night,  she  explained  how  puzzled  and  "upset"  ^ 

she  was  to  find  that  the  childrfen  in  the  researcher's  group  had  been  so 

"unfinished."    She  felt  that  they  in  particular,  had 'had  to  incur  her  pressure 

to  rewrite  theii^'work  many  times  until  they  had  achieved  an  acceptable  standard 

fo.-  the  display.     The  result,  she  had  talpy  was  that  tho  children  in  the  class^ 

had  felt  the  writing  process  as  one  of  pain  and  hot  of  pleasure.     For  her  it 

has  also  been  one  of  pain  and  she  felt  that  sifk  "didn't  know  what  was  going 

on  in  ray  Own  class  today."    She  talked  about  hqy  she  felt^hat  instead  o€ 

being  totally  in  charge  of  all  the  activities  and  interaction  which  occurred 

as  the  children  struggled  to  produce  pieces  of  writing  seen  by  her  as 

acceptable  for  display,  she  had  found  that  with  three  people  directing 

different  groups  of  children  toward  an  end  product  that  she  had  in  mind,  the 

process  had  not  concluded  as  she  expected.  -The  fact  that  she  had  to  take  the 

researcher's  group  and  direct  thein  to  write^and  rewrite  and  rewrite,  once  more 

until  she  was  satisfied,  had,  she  feared,  soyred  the  children's  enthusiasm 

for  writing.    Aft^r  the  researcher  had  left  the  class,  she  bad  been  more  than 

firm  in  her  demands  that  they  should  follow  all  the  editorial  changes  she  made 

on  their  stories  and' some  children  had  written  their  pieces  in  some  form  or 

another  more  than  five  times.    For  these  students  the.  effort  in  rewriting  and 

copying  one  piece  so  many  times  was  considerable. 

Why  had  she  felt  so  perturbed  by  the  events  of  the  day?    Why  was  she  so 

afraid  that  the  children  would  feel  that  this  was  d  painful  ex^erietice?  And 

indeed,  why  did  she  fear  that  they  might  not  want  to  write  again?    Why  ha ' 

she  felt  compelled  to  call  the  researcher  and  "unburden"  her  feelings  at  length? 
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When  she  talked  of '-not  being  in  control,  of  "not*  knowing,  v,I.at  was  going  on...",' 

« 

what  had  she  lost?    What  expectations  had  been  upset? 

The  disquiet  felt  by  both  teacher  and  researcher  was  a  result  less  of 
a  difference  in  the  way  both  think  of  the  writing  process  and  of  the  way  to 
involve  children  in  the  process,  then  a  result  of  the  two  teachers  working 
with  slightly  different  ends  in  mind  for  this  particular  writing  event.  As 
she  pointed  out,  this  was  an  occasion  when  the  product  nad  to  be  produced 
quickly  'so  that  there  was  less  time  for  collaborative  reworking  among  the 
children.    Her  concepts ->n  o^  th*^  writing  process  for  the  day  was  (1)  The 
children  write  (2)  Teacher  ''edits  and  correct'*  (3)  Children  rewrite:  The 
researijher's  conception  of  the  process  was  (1)  The  children  write  (2)  They 
help  each  other  talk  about  and  rework  their  pieces  (3)  Ihe  teacher  helps  them 
edit  (4)  They  rewrite  to  coraplete.  '  ^ 

Not  only  were  the  differences  in  the  stages  of  production  slightly  different 
but  the  tecicher  and  the  researcher  seemed  to  be  working  with  different  models 
for  their  interactions  with  the  children  in  the  process.    As  has  been  noted, 
the  teacher  took  a  stroi^gly  directive  editorial  role  in,  responding  to  tWe 
children's  work.     She  allowed  whatever  they  attempted  to  express  to  stand 
unchanged,  that  is  she  accepted  the  content  of  their  stories  and  she  made 
substantial  changes  to  spelling,  syntax  and  other  mechanical  aspects- of  the 
writing.     Sl/j  then  sent  the  children  to  copy  what  she  had  given  them.  She 
did  not  demana  that  they  find  their  own  errors  or  make  thedr  own  corrections. 
The  teacher  was  clearly  the  final  person  on  the  production  line,  as  she  had 
explained  the  workshop  process  to  the^children.    The  researcher  worked  on  the 
assumption  that  her  task  was  to  help  the  children  compose  their  own  pieces 
with  a  minimum  of  editorial  assistance  from  her.    Hence,  her  attempt  to  have 
them  read  each  others'  piece^S  and  help  each  other>4nd  out  how  to  change  or 
improve,  including  correct,  what  they  were  writing.     She  made  few  marks  on 
their  papers,  and  instead  spent  time  questioning  them  about  what  they  wished 
to  say,  and  quietly  directing  them  to  find  their  own  errors.     The  writing 
process  proceeded  more  slowly  and  less  directly  in  the  researcher's  group. 

Thus,  in  the  time  constraint  of  this  occasion,  step  number  two  in  the 
researcher's  model  complicated  the  way  to  achieve  the  go*  of  "finishing  the 
display:  in  a  short  time,  so  as  to  give  the  children  a  sense  of  how  one  pieca 
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of  writing  can  be  completed.     (Note:     the  teacher  helped  the  children  finish.) 
kiss  W's  frustr£  ion  increased  as  she  took,  up  where  the  researcher  had  left 
off.    She-  pushed  the  children  to  produce  an  appropriate  pfece  of  writing.  '  It 
was  with  the  pressure  of  this  final  stage,  unanticipated  by  her,  that  she 
was  most  concerned.     It  was  true,  she  admitted,  the  children  in  the  researcher's 
group  had  written  longer  and  "Mire  creative"  stories  but  they  had  had  to 
experieni:e  what  she  perceived  as  extra  demands  on  their  concentraclon  and 
motivation.    Would  the  children  feel  satisfied  with  what  they  had  experienced 
and  would  they  as  Kevin  had  exclaimed  eiSlier,  still  be  able  to  say  "This 

is  fun!"?-  _  ■  . 

■    What  was  at  stake  for  this  teacher  such  that  her  experience  of  the  writing 
workshop  provoked  her  to.  turn  to.  the  researcher  for  explanatign  and  thus 
created  arj  opportunity  for  articulation  of  her  expectations  and  assumptions 
•  about  the  children's  progress  and,  her  aims  for  them  as  developing  writers? 
The  teacher  had  seen  the  workshop  as  a  possible  "turning  point"  in  the  way  they 
viewed  their  writing,  so  .that  they  could  see  what  it  meant  to  "Start  writing, 
keep  writing,  rewriting  and  copying  to  get  it  done."    She  felt  strongly  that 
tb',y  had  to  have- the  experience  of  feeling  the  struggle  of  polishing  a  piece 
of  .writing  and  ot  "knowing  liow  to  deal-  with  it"     (the  process.).    Along  with 
this  she  wanted  them       feel  the  positive  reinforcement-  of  her  comments  and 
response  to  their  writing  and  of  the  disp.lay.    The  approach  she  had' taken 
throughout  the  year  had  bfeen  to  entourage  the  children  to  feel  comfortable 
and  free  to  write.    For. this  reason  she  had,  as  was  noted  earlier,  scarcely, 
graded  or  commented  on  their  written  vork,  although  she  had  read  some  of 
their  stories  to  the  rest  of  the  class.    Her  approach  to  the  children's 
experience  of  being  writers  was,  during  the  workshop,  consistent  with  her 
overall  approach.    She  did  not  stress  errors  or  corrections;  these  shVtook 
as  her  responsibility  so  that  the  children  were  free  to"  express  themselves 
in  any  way  they  pould  and  so  that  in  the  end,  they  could  s^e  and  feel  that 
they  had  written  and  produced  a  "publishable"  piece  of  work.    What  was  seen 
to  be  important  war  the  process  of  starting  a  peice  and  the,  after  her  editorial 
advice,  finishing  the  piece  by  copying  it  as  many  times  as  necessary  to  make 
it  ready  for  display. 
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That  this  process  did  not  go  as  she  had  intended;  that  it  ran  slightly 
counter  to  her  expectations,  threatened  in  some  way  her  concept  of  how  she 
worked  to  involve  the  class  in  the  writing  process.     She  had  stressed  that 
the  act  of  writing  should  have  a  particular  meaning  for  the  children;  that 
they  should  arrive  at  a  point  of  wanting  to  write.    But  the  extended  pressure 
of  the  intensive  workshop,  seemed  potentially  to  challenge  the  consciously 
planned  for 'growth  of  the  children's  confidence  with  pen  and  paper  and  their 
enthusiasm  for  using  writing  as  a  means  of  self-expression*    At  stake  in  this 
workshop  was  not  only  the  children's  attitude  to  writing  and  the  meanings 
they  attached  to  the  act  of  writing,  but  the  fulfillment  of  Miss  W's  aim  for 
teaching  these  children  what  it  meaut  to  become  a  writer.    As  such  her  relation- 
ship Jto  these  children  was  also  tested  by  the  w^rksho^)  experience*    She  had 
expected  that  two  days  or  three,  of  constant  writing  with  a  goal  in  mind 
would  demand  much  of  the  class.     She  had' not  expected  that  the  process  would 
be  extended,  as  it  was. 

The  researcher's  assumptions  about  responding  to  and  interacting  with 
children  as  they  wrote  altered  the  expected  sequence  of  activity.    Thus  it 
was  that  the  researcher,  who  was  trusted  as  a  teacher  colleague,  in  assuming 
her  role  as  teacher,  affected  the  interaction  of  the  classro6m,  and  i,liallenged 
in  some  measure  the  teacher's  sure  direction  of  the  activities  and  relation- 
ships she  had  established  in  the  class. 

The  teacher  felt  so  strongly  about  the  workshop  experience  in  terms  of 
her  own  feelings  , about  the  task  of  teaching  writing  that  she  emphasized  to 
the  researcher  that  all  this  must  be  written  up,  because  she  felt  that  it  had  . 
revealeu  to  her  the  teacher's  "burden,**;  that  of  many  to  move  the  children 
from  the  stage  of  non-writing  to  ^  stage  of  knowing  what  a  finished  "end 
•product"  might  be  for  them.    For  her,  this  means  being  able  to  ensure  the  use  - 
of  writing  skills,  mechanics,  in  children's  writ ing^ without  disco  iraging  already 
'reluctant  non-writers  irom  writing.    This  she  states  "takes  all  a  teacher's 
energy"  and  ic  is  thus,  no  wonder  that  teachers  don't  teach  writing.  Because 
it  involves  many  cognitive  skills,  reading  and  fhinking  and  a  knowledge  of 
written  conventions,  in  a  class  such  as  this  one  where  children  are  low 
achievers  and  lacking  in  personal  confidence,  many  variables  have  to  be  handled 
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in  teaching  the  children  to  write.    When  they  have  reached  sixtli  grade  and 
still  can't*  write  a  sentence,  then  the  teacher  has,,  a  very  difficult  task  to 
develop  their* skills  as  readers  and  writers* 

This  teacher  feels  the  burden  of  this  responsibility  very  much  as  she 
reco'gnizes  that  after  this  year  their  transfe.r  to  high  school  and  junior  high 
will  mean  that  less  time  is  spent  on  teaching  the  skills  they  are  already 
supposed  to  have  acquired. 

More  than  in  teaching  any  other  area  of  the^  curriculum,  this  teacher 
believes,  the  teaching  of  writing  demands  structure.    By  this  she  means  that 
when  one  teaches  a  lessor  whi.h  concentrates  on  writing  per  se, >theh  one 
has  to  know  ahead ^of  time  exactly:. what  one  is  going  to  do,  what  one  is  going 
to  expect;  and  how  one  is  .going  to  achieve  one's  goal.     She  carefully  plans 
each  writing  tiire.     Tlie  steady  progression  from  copying  to  writing  an 
extended'  story  which  marked  the  writing  workshop  described  here,  is  an  example 
of  such  a  structure- 

TWe  separation  of  the  teac\iing  of  the  mechanics  and  the  experience  of^ 
writing  for  the  first  part  of  the  school  year  is  the  result  of  her  over-all 
plan  for  accomplishing  her  goal  of  having  the  children  both  develop  confidence 
in  themselves  as  writers  and  learn  the  conventions  of  written  text • 

The  choice  of  a  workshop,  an  intensive  two- days  o^ writing  for  a  particular 
purpose,  as  a  way  of  thrusting  the  writing  process  as  aHotality  at  the  , 
children  ±s  a  key  point  in  her  plan  for  their  development  as  writers.  The 
writing  workshop  is  not  a  technique  to  be  used  constantly, 'she  pdints  out  - 
for  its  impact  on  the  children  is  considerable.    But  she  feels  that  at  sixth 
gradg  level,  particularly  with  this  group  of  children,  the  sustained  process 
of  the  workshop  is  "a  good  way  to  show  sixth  grade  what  writing  is." 

She  planned  another  workshop,  to  take  place  four  weeks  after  the  one  ^ 
described  here  with  a  similar  structure. 

In  the  intervening  weeks,  she  worked  with  the  children,  using  a  language 
arts  book  of  word  puzzles,  games  and  exercises,  with  writing  skills  which 
stress  not  just  mechanics  but  syntactic  aspects  of  writing.    Such  exercises 
involve  some  simple  sentence  combining,  use  of  relative  clauses  and  so.  The 
children  enjoy  working  with  this  material  and  she  does  much  of  the  work  with 
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them  orally  before  asking  them  to  write,    Aj  with  much  of  the  other  work  Sh^ 
'^contextua~lizes"  the  children,  creating  sentences  which  use  them  as  characters, 
to  whiqh  the  c^iildren  respond  positively.    They  offer  examples  for  thd  class 
to  work  with  as  well.    One  child  suggested  an  example  involving  the  researcher: 
"You  should  do  one  with  Claire  -  Claire  is  from  Australia,     She  is  teaching 
our  class,    Claire  who  is  from .Australia  is  teaching  our  class,"  suggested 
Lisa,"  Other  children  then  suggested  versions  of  the  same  sentences.  They 
regard  such  exercises  as  a  game  or  puzzle. 

They  also  recognize  the  way  knowledge  can  be  personalized  and  how  they 
and  others  can  be  fitted  into  the  learning  routine, 

\s  the  teacher  builds  the  transition  between  mechanics  and  the  teaching 
of  ^kills,  she  explains  that  these  exercises  and  puzzles  are  "used  to  make 
your  writing  less  choppy  and  more  mature,"    The  work  with  these  exercises 
follows  the* pattern  of  other  writing  routines;  /rom  oral  work, -talking  with  her 
or  with  each  other  to  writing. 

There  has  been  a  movement  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  \toward  more 
and  more  writing;  more  writing  of  answers  to' reading  compirehension ,  more 
writing  in  individual  projects,  more  writing  of  notes,  more  writing  of  language 
arts  exercises  and  so  on.    Such  writing  is  still  accompanied  by  talk  before, 
during  and  after  the  wjiting  -  but  gradually  children  are  writing  independently 
and  writing  more  in  both  of  the  categories  dAcribed  in  rhis  paper,  i,e,, 
writing  in  learning  routines,  and  writing  in  writing  time. 
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•  VI.  CONCLUSION 

Tae^udy  of  phenomenon  of  writing  instruction  is  demanding.    The  researcher 
becomes  imme^^iately  involved  in  describing,  illuminating,  and  analyzing  a 

complex  proces^.'  "  "^'V--^ 

The  stu«jky  6<  teacher  intervention  in  the  child's  development  as  a  writer 
involves  the  consideration  of  man>  variables  -  the  child's  process;  the  teacher's 
response;  the  teacher's  concept  of  writing  and  of  the  children  as  writers 
and  as  literate  individuals;  the  children's  concept  of  theiaselves  as  writers; 
the  uses  of  writing  which  obtain  in  the  classroom  and  outside  it,  in  the" 
teacher's  life  and  in  the  lives  of  the  children. 
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All  these  variables  interact  in  J:he  classiooin  when  the  teacher  uses 
writing  as  part  of  the  classioom  routine  and  more  parficularly  when  she 
approaches  the  task  of  teaching  writing.    The  process  of  making  writing  a 
part  of  the  children's  lives  in  a  way  which  is  appropriate  tu  the  tasks  and 
expectations  of  the  school  system,  and  of  society  is  far  more  complex  than 
"teaching  skills"  through  standard  exercises* 

Writing  is  a  means  of  symbolizing  one's  experiences:     it  is  a  secondary 
symbol  system  accotdinr  to  Vygotsky,  md  thus  a  powerful  instrument  of  thought. 
He  comments  thus 

writing  should  be  meaningful  for  children. .  .an  intrinsic 
need  should  be  aroused  in  them  and  ..•writing  should  be 
incorporated  into^  a  task  that  is  necessary  and  relevant 
for  life.    Only  then  can  we  be  certain  that  it  will  develop  ^ 
not  as  a  matter  of  hand  and  f inger^habits  but  as  a  really 
new  and  complex  form  of  speech"  (1978). 

In  this  brief  study,  a  profile  is  offered  of  one  teacher  who  attempts  to 
make  writing  meaningful  for  the  children  she  teaches.    Her  task,  however,  is 
not  only  to  make  it  meaningful  but  to  enable  them  to  use  it  effectively  and 
appropriately.    The  processes  for  achieving  both  and  thus  for  handling  the  • 
complexity  of  the  writing  process  is  enormous.    We  know  little  about  how 
•teachers,  good  teachers  of  writing,  do  this. 

Studies  like  this  one,  which  explore  the  writing  process  in  the  classroom 
context  from  the  perspectives  offered  by  ethnographic  research  and  from 
current  I'esearch  in  the  composing  process,  can  tell  us  much  about  how  teachers 
teach  writing,  about  how  they  intervene  in  the  writing  processes  of  children 
and  about  how  children  respond  and  interact  with  teachers  in  the  writing 
vents  which  are  part  of  the  interaction  of. the  classroom. 
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PART  TWO.    TEACHER  AND  RESEARCHER:    EVOLUTION  OF  A  WORKING  RELATIONSHIP' 

I.  INTR(X)UCTION 

♦ 

When  the  ethnographer  enters  the  world  of  the  classroom  as  a  participant 

obgervor,  rapport  between  the  teacher,  the . teache»' s  aide,  the  students  and  the 

*new  arrival  is  not  necessarily  established  iiracediately ,  nor  is  there  automatic 

acceptance  of  the  "outsider"  into  the  classroom  space  and  daily  business  of  the 

participants.  .  There  is  a  process  of  mutual  negotiation  of  space  and  inter- 

« 

action,     lae  negotiation  will  t^ke  different  forms  because  of  the  personalities 
of  the  pai'ticipants ,  the  expectations  .of  teacher  and  researcher  and  of 
students,  and  the  roles  established  for  teacher  and  researcher; 

Initially,  the  rese^cher  is  an'unknoyn  adult  in  a  room  in  which  the  teacher 
and  students  know  the  ways  of  operating.    The  mere  presence!  of  apother  adult 
as  observer  almost  certainly  affects  the  words  and  actions  of  those  obseryed 
in  ways  that  m^y  not  be  immediately  obvious.    When  that  o'bserver  enteri^-  the 
classroom  with  an  ^intention  of  being  more  than  a  "fly  on  the  waHJ,"  of  in 
some  way  taking  an  .actiye  role  in  the  daily  business  of  the  classroom,  the 
negotiation  may  become  all  the  more  problematic.    Yet  negotiation  is  vital 
to  how  research  is  conducted  and  low  it  i§.  received  b>  the  educa'tional  community. 
I-n  particular,  it  is  /ital  to  the  way  the  teacher  reacts  to  the  stranger  in 
her  class^room^ 

The  relationship  that  obtains  between  the  key  participants  in  classroo*. - 
based  research  has  been  seen  as  a  "humane  relationship"  pr    dialogue  with  a 
key  i*hfo\-mant  (Erikson,  1977)  labelled  as  the  "researcher-pracVioner  dilemma 
(Smith,  1980).    For  most  researchers  the  situation  is  nofthe  rather  ideal 
situation  described  .by  Hugh  Mehan  (Learning  Lessons ,  1979)  in  w^^ich  the 
teacher,  a  university  professor  who  had  taken  a  sabbatical  to  wptk  full-time 
as  an  elementary  school  teacher,  was  fully  aware  of  the  perspective  and  of 
the  research  tradition  within  which  the  research  was  being  conducted.  Her 
relationship  from  the  start  was  clearly  not  just  that  of  teacher  but  also  of 
research  collaborator.     Such  is  not  the  case  when  most  researchers  enter  the 
classroom.     It  is  more  the  relationship  described  by  F^orio  and  Walshe  in 
an  occasional  paper,  The  Teacher  as  Colleague  iil  Classroom  Research,  (1978). 
In  this  research,  the  expectations  and  assumptions  of  the  researcher  (who 
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had'  been  a  middle  school  teacher  before  becoming  a  doctoral  student)  ar.J 
the  teacher  underwent  eansiderable  change  over  a  two  year  period,  during  which 
the  natura]J^r^lvemen>  of  both  participants  also  changed.    The  fact  that 
Florio  had  been  a  teacher  did  alter  the  way  she  participated  in  the  activities 
of  the  cl^issroom,  in  a  way  that  someone  who  had  ncc  been  a*  teacher  might  not 
experience.    She  notes,  "Despite  a  background  in* the  literature  of  classroom 
interaction  and  experience  as  k  non--participant  classroom  observer,  the 
researcher  four*!  herself '  "just  teaching"  as  she  i^pent  more  and  more  time^^ 

with  the  children  in  this  class  She  was  not  very  different  in  chis  role 

than  she  had  baen  as  a  teacl0r  in  her  own  classroom  several  years  befoife," 
(Florio  and-Walshe.  1978) 

The  fact  that  she  was  present  this  time  as  a  researcher  did  cause  her  to 
spend  a  greater  period  of  time  in  "disciplined  reflection"  on  the  classroom: 
"She... had  moi;^  time  and  tools  (including  video-tapes)  for  reflection  about 

classroom  events  "    Similarly,  the  teacher  came  to  feel  that  she  had  a 

real  part  in  the  research  process^    "She  realized  that,  although  teachers  do 
not  have  time  to  be  ethnographers  in  their  own  classrooms,  they  can  become 
more  observant  participants."    Florio  and  Walshe  go.^on  to  describe  the  "blending 
ot-therir  respective* roles-"  and  the  way  this  affected  the  process  of  educational 
change  in  that  particular  classroom.    Thus,  they  talk  of  a  collegial  relation- 
ship  evolving  between  the  teacher  and  the  researcher  in  which  the  "problem 
domains"  or  individual  needs  of,  the  participants  (the  researcher  and  rhe 
teacher)  are  met  by  the  prrcess  of  in-class  research.  (1978) 

•  Such  a  blending  of  roles,  we  would  suggest,  wight  not  have  been  possible 
TTthe  researcher  could  not  move  easily  into  the  role  of  teacher  and  the 
teacher  was  not*  "open  about  the  operation  of  her  classroom  and  had  a  reputa- 
tion of  willingness  to  try  new  things."    Other  factors  influenced  the  relation- 
ship WKic^  evolved  in  the  two  years  of  the  study,  but  the  ability  of  the  two 
particip'ants  to  move  toward  and  \  to  the  role  of  the  other  would  seem  to  have 
been  of  major  signif icapce .  » 

Let  me  now  explore  some  of  the  issues  raised  by  Florio  and  Walshe's 
monograph,  and  suggest  others  important  to  ethnographic  field  research,  as 
they  emerged  in  the  evolution  of  a  working  relationship  between  one  teacher 
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and  an  observer,  who  was  not  orlginalljr  a  member  of  the  research  team,  but 
whose  opportunity. to  move  Into  a  schSol  and  a  classroom  was  very  much  dependent 
on  the  relationship  already  established  by  other  researchers  in  the  project.  - 

II.  ISSUES 

(1)    Negotiating  the  Researcher's  Role:  Access. 

Entering  the  classroom  -  two  experiences.     I  had  approacled  one  of 
the  Principal  Investigators  er-aged  on  the  Ethnographic  Monitoring  project 
because  I  wished  to  undertake  a  pilot  study  for, doctoral  research  on  the 
teaching  of  writing  and  the  interaction- between  teacher  and  students  in  the 
classroom  as  the  students  learned  to  compose.    The  relationship  already- 
established  with  schools  involved  in  the  Ethnographic  Monitoring  project 
(^escribed  in  Part  II  of  the  attain,  report  of  the  project)  and  with  the  princi- 
pals was  siich  that  there  was  no  hesitation  in  suggesting  that  a  teacher  with 
whom  one  of  the  researchers  had  been  working  might  be  interested  in  having  . 
me  in  her  classroom.    The  arrangement  for  entry  was  ^handled  by, that  researfther 
and  it  WLS  she  who  organized  the  first  meeting  between  the- teachers  and  myself. 

Meeting  two  teachets" (not  me),  was  suggested  in  order  to  discover 
jointly  which  classroom  situation  was  mo:  t  appropriate  for  study,  given  my 
particular  interest  in  the  teaching  of  writing,  and  the  particuL  -  needs  of 
the  teachers.    The  understanding  was  that  I  woald  spend  time  in  both  classes 
before  a  decision  either  to  concentfrate  on  one  or  the  other  .^or  to  focus  on  ^ 
one  aspect  of  the  teaching  process  in 'both.  /" 

Both  teachers  welcomed  me  without'  undue  express  of  inhibition 
about  the  presence  of  another  adult  in  the  classroom,  no  doubt  because  both 
had  had  sat^isfactory  experiences  with  other  observers  in  their  rooms  during 
the  first  year  of  the  project.    Miss  Wl.  the  ceacher  in  the  low  track  sixth 
grade  class,  (with  whom  I  eventually  woi\ed  exclusively),  greeted  us  briskly 
and  cheerfully,  explaining  imeediately  what  the  class  was  currently  doing 
(spending  15  minutes  talk  time  about  the  Super  Bowl)  and  adding  in  an  off-hand 
manner,  "Even'though  you're  here  I  won't  be  doinP  anything  different!"  She 
indicated  where  I,* the  new  researcher,  should  sit  and  turned  to  her  class 
again.    As  the  class  quietened. down  after  the  talk  time  she  introduced  me  as- 


some         who  would  be  taking  a  lot  of  notes  about. the  class'  and  who  would 
be  "writing  about  what  happens  here."    As  X  responded,  oae  of  the  children 
noticed  nry  accent  (clearly  not  American)  and  Miss  W.  asked  them  if  they  could 
identify  it  and  guess  where  I  came  from,     Tliis  le  a. gassing  game  and 

an/ exercise  in  map  reading  to  find  the  researcher's  country  ard  city  of  origin, 

*         Miss  W.  took  this  opportunity  to  review  the  children's  map  reading 
skills,  explaining  the  terms  "continent,  country,  island,  peninsula  "and 
asking  the  class  to  identify  the  six  continents  by  i-iacing  'their  hands  and 
fingers  on  relevant  parts  of  their  maps.     She  then  moved  out  of  her  seat  and 
suggested  that  I  §it  in  it  and  tell  the  class  a  little  bit  about  myself  or 
"about  anything  -  your  dog  or  something."    A  little  taken  aback,  I  took  her 
suggestion  at  face  value  and  began  to  talk  about  my  dog  -  a  breed  peculiar 
^to  my  country  -  explaining  how,  as  a  sheep  and  cattle  dog,  he  fits  into  the 
natural  habitat  and  agricultural  life  in  Australia.    The  discussion  of  which 
hy  description  formed  a  part  went  oh  for  45  minutes  with  me  in  the  teacher's 
seat  dir.ecting  the  children' s  .inquiries .     The  teacher  took  part  in  this 
discussion  also',  leading  the  class  into  calculations  of  time  zone  differences 
and  consideration  of  differences  in  accents  and  other  related  topics. 

Fobs  the  rest        the  morning,  the  teacher  directed  tb<   children  in 
a  liQ,tening  comprehension  exercise  based  on  the  preceding  discussl,on.  Sh€ 
asked  the  questions  -  *Vhat  country  does  Claire's  dog  come  from?"  ''What 
clothing  would  Australia  be  likely  to  export?"-  and  the  children  write  ttie 
"  answers.    Many  of  the  questions  demanded  that  the  children  infer  from  what 
-    they  had  heard  and  this  she  stressed  as  a  vital  process:     "I* don't  care  if 
you're  wrong  -  as  long  as  I  can  see  you  thinking...  You've  got  to  infer.  You 
have  to  put  all  the  facts  together  and  find  the  answer  from  everything  you've 
heard  this  morning," 

{n  the  second  classroom,  the  teacher  was  a  little  hesitant  about 
having  someone  else  in  the  classroom  and  immediately  suggested  that  there  were 
aspects  of  the  curriculum  which  she  was  a  .little  unsure  about  and  with  which 
she  felt  the  Iresearcher  might  be  able  to  help  her.     She  introduced  me  to  the 
class  and  then  showed  me  a  seat  to  the  side  and  fronfc  of  the  class.  She 
then  went  on  with  her  lesson  and  only  at  the  end  of  the  morning  did  she  speak 
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to  me  again  about  her  class  and  the  children,  again  suggesting  that  I  could 
take  the  class  for  some  work  on  English  grammar  and  composition  skills. 

Negotiating  roles  witK  two  teachers:    different  processes.  These 

■   " — ^ "       ■  *'  " — ■ — — ~ — ' — —  ■  "  — 

two  moments  of  entjry  illustrate  an  important  difference  in  the  way  in  which 
teachers  may  begin  the  process  of  nej;t>tiating  a  role  and  a  place  for  the 
•  researcher  in  the  classroom  communities  they  had  already  "^stablishec^  (The 
•time  vas  the  begitining  of  second  semester,  the  teachers  and  children  had 
established  patterns  and  ways  of  interacting,  verbally  and  non-verbally  - 
characteristiC-^- "participajit  structures'*  as  Susan  U.  Phillips  has  labelled 
the  structural  arrangements  of  interaction  in  the  classroom  (Phillips,  1^72, 

Miss  W.   (the  teacher  with  whom  I  eventually  worked)  determined  from 
•the  beginning'  that  I  was'not^going 'to  '"alter**  her  way  of  cpnducting  the  class 
or  of  dtting.    Tf  she  dould  use  ray  presence  within  the  classroom,  she  would 
'do  so  -  hence  her  "testing"  me  when^he  thrust  me  in  front  of  the  class 
immediately  and  her  use  of  me  as  the  focus  for  a  range  of  skills  and  writing 
activities  for  the  moi»iing  lesson."    I  heard  later  from  the  researcher  who  had 
arranged  for  my  entry  into  that  room  that  Miss  W.  liked  having  me  there  and  % 
felt^  that^she  could  work' with  me  because  she  knew  that  *\.,she  knows  classrooms 
and  knows  what  ta  do  with  the  kids,*^    Miss  W.  also  commented  later  in  the 
first  week  that  the  children  lik&d  having  me  in  the  class.*    She  also  confided 
to  me  that  she  w.as  m^t  jLnrferested  in  having  any  one  in  her  classroom  who 
could  not  *'fit  in,'^  meaning,  I  unde^rstood,  one  coujd  not  adopt  a  "teacherly" 
role.    My  first  experience  of  leading  the  class  in  discussion  had  been  a  test.  ' 
of  my  ability  to  enter  the  partiqipant  .structures  qf  the  classroom  in  «  quasi- 
teacher  role.     Clearly  the  initial  experience  was  a  te*fet,  not  an  indication 
Qf  what  wou  d  be  regularly  required  of  me.    After  this  first  encounter, 
Mis^  W,  accepted  my  pres.ence  in  the  classroom  but  . did  not  expect  or  suggest 
an  active  involvement  by  me  for  three  weeks.     During  this  time,  I  took  copious 
field  notes,  askied  some  questions  of  her  and  of  her  Reading  Aide  X^^rs,  D,)  but 
■  attempted  to  limit  these  ^o  as  not  to  impose  on  her  or  to  suggest  any  sort  of 
judgemental  attitude.     The  three  weeks  we^e.a  time  of  establishing  ray  presence 
and  my  interest  in  the  class.  .  I  sliall  return  to  describe  the  evolution  of  ray 
inv6lvement  in  the  cl^ss  later  in  this  report^ 
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Mrs.  S,,  the  second  teaAer,  appeared  l.^s.^  confident  of  her  x 

relation.sbip  with  Y  er  class  and  of  my  pjresence  in  the  class.     She  invited  me 

to  answer  questions  which  the  class  had  written  out  a'  :;ut  , Australia  and  this 

I  did  ''^r  two  lessons.     This,  and  a  renewed  request  that  I  should  teach  a 

itsson  pu  grammar,  together  with  some  general  discussion  of  what  she  felt 

about  her  teaching  and  her  reaction  to  her  cT.ass,  were  tl^e  extent  of  ir.y 

3nvoivement  in  her  classroom,  although  she  and  the  children  greeted  me  warmly 

whenever  I  appeared  lo  take  up  my  observer's  position.     Later,  when  I  haZ 
»  * 

decided  to  devote  all  my  time  in  the  school  to  work  with  Miss  W.'s  class 
(see  below),  Mrs.  S.  said  that  her  children  felt  I  had  slighted  them  because 
J  was  not  coning  in  to  see  them.     She  herself  remained  friendly  and  uu^iefstood 
my  decision  to  concentrate  attention  on  one  classroom.  ^^^^^^"^ 

Choosing  the  foc^is  in' one  classrpom.     At.  the  entf  of  three  weeks  of 
waiting  and -watching  in  the  two  classrooms,  I  ma^e^^decision  to  spend  time 
in  one  class.     The  decision  was  made  on ^a^Rtfinber  of  grounds,  bAjt  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  my  interest  in  th^^^'namics  of  interaction  which  obt-ained  in 
Miss  W.*s  class.    TTte^^e^^^a^ggr^^  (firm,  lively  and  loudly  dramatic) 

'teaching  style  cop.fellbute^^ta^^nd.,Qreated  whac  I  felt  was  a  particularly 
interesting  interactional  pattern  and  one^di^rving .of  closer  description, 
and  i?nalysis^   (The  teacher  lias  been  examined  inati^-unpublished  paper  (Woods- 
Elliott,  March  198Q).)    Miss  W.  v^s  also  open  and  articulate  about  her  own 
teaching  methods  and  her  intentions  -  her  teaching-  platform  or  concept  of 
her  role,  and  willing  to  read  my  field  notes,  comment  on  them  or  tape  recoi. 
her  impressions  of  the  class  and  the  activities  ancj  interactions  between  herself 
and  the  children.    Further,  she  Expressed  an  interest  in  the  problem  of  teaching 
writing  and  indicated  that  she  had  st^fong  views  of  how  one  should  go  about 
trit  J<iii^  classroom  business  of  teaching  children  to  write. 

\  The  classt:pom  community»    On  the  third  day  of  my  sojourn  in  her 
class,  mIss  W. ,  the  Reading 'Aide  and  I  talked  over  morning  coffee,  with  both 
of  them  Contributing  their  impressions  of  the  ^'positive  atmosphere  of  progress" 
in  the  class  since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.     They  talked  also  of  the 
children's  relationship  to  the  teacher,  as  the  Readi/ig  Aide  pointed  out  that 
the  children  were  incredibly  "protective**  of  Miss  W.;  that  they  both  loved 
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and  hated  her  and  that  they  would  rather  spend  their  time  in  the  class  than 
out  and  that  they  would  rather  not,  go  to  recess  if  they  could  stay  ,in  the 
room  with  her.    Miss  W.  shared  her  expectations  of  the  children,  and  her 
perceptions  of  how  much  they  had  changed  since  they  first  came  into  the  class 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    Then  ^\  . . they  would  have  climbed  the  walls 
if  I  .had  let  them."     Both  emphasized  that  the  children  were  now  mote  controlled, 
mi)re  confident  of  themselves  and  more  responsive  to  each  other.    Ihe  close 
ccUeRial  relationship  existing  between  the  teacher  and  the  Reading  Aide 
war:,'  obvious,  both  in  their  discussions  with  me  and  in  their  on-going  inter- 
action  in  t'  ^  clc^ssroom  and  their  mutual  response  to  the  children  during 
lessons.     (This  relationship  has  been  described  in  a  report  (Woods-Elliott 
May  1980)  on  the  role  of  the  Reading  Aide.) 
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(2)  Trust  and  Confidentiality. 

Their  willingness  to  include  me  in  their  interactions  and  their 
preparedness  to  share  their  thoughts  about  the  class,  the  work,  the  individual 
students  and  school  matCers'  generally,  enabled  me  to~feel  comfortable  about 
my  place  in  the  classroom  community.    The  term  "community"  is  appropriate, 
I 'believe,  because  there  vas  a  sense  that  once  the  door  was  closed,  everything 
that  happenec  was  between  the  participants  in  that  room  and  not  for  any 
one  .ise  outside.     Both  Mis"        -nd  Mrs.  D.   (the  Reading  Aide)  made  comments 
stiggestive  of  this.    My  ha.^r  of  my  field  notes  and  my  constant  referral 

of  my  notes  to  Miss  W.  also  helped  establish  my  credibility  and  trustworthi- 
ness as  an  "inside "member  of  the  classroom- 
It  is  clear  that  the  issue  of  trust  and  of  t;he  establishment  of  a 
relationship  of  data  and  information  gathering  "in  confidence"  is  important^ 
when  the  researcher  -  stranger  enters  the  classroom  community  and^t^|>»^to 
thl  interactional  structures  negotiated  between^udejxlis^^siT^^  and  much 

dependent  on  the  teaching  style  of  the  teacher.     In  a  sense,  the  information 
one  ^gathers  by  observation  or  by  in^t^rAfiew  (formal  or  informal)  is  an  confi- 
deatial  as  that  which  the  laj^yeT^r  doctor  might  elicit  from  a  client  or 
patient.     (The  analog^^e^re  is  to  the  "confidential"  nature  of  the  information 
and  not  to  the  cj.ie1it-lawyer ,  patient-doctor  relationship.) 

^.The' researcher's  ability  to.  adopt  the  "teacherly"  role,  mentioned 
jiTi^^T^  and  to  accept  initiatives  made  by  the  teacher  rather  than  imposing  , 
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her  own  assumption*  or  concerns,  as  weTJ^'as  her  willingness  to  wait  for 
the  teacher  to  indicate  acceptance  of/the  researches  as  a  participant  in  some 
degree  in  the  structure  of  the  classroom  interactions,  were  vital  to  the 
gradual  negotiatidt^  of  her  role  and  place.    For  example,  after  three  weeks  of 
furious  note  taking  and  quiet  observation,  the  researc'.ier  was  instructed  by 
Miss  W,  to  bring  a  tape  recordex^  so  that  she  could  make  my  task  easier. 

Field  ngt^  as  a  factor  in  negotiating  role.     It  was  also  at  this 
time-^Tha:^  1  offered  Miss  W,  my  field  notes.     She  took  chem,  indicating  that, 
as  she  had  mentioned  early  in  the  semester,^  she  was  really  Interested  in 
seeing  what  she  was  doing  from  an  outsider's  point  of  view.     She  took  them 
away  and  scribbled  comments  through  them,  adding  information  related  to 
particular  incidents  or  in  response  to  queries  I  had  entered  in  the  margin. 
On  the  last  page  of  the  notes  she  scattered  a  mess  Of  comments,  about  her  use 
of  texts  and  activities  -  these  she  handed  to  me  with  a  comment  that  I  should 
turn  my  tape  recorder  on/bo  that  she  could  explain  at  length.    This  I  did  and 
slie  talked  quickly  and  determinedly  for  twe^ity  minutes  about  her  aims  in 
teaching  and  about  how  she  saw  the  curriculum  being  developed  throughout  the 
year,  in  relation  to  the  needs  she  perceived  for  the  children.    She  also 
decided  to  read  some  of  my  field  notes  to  t.he  class.     She  explained  to  the 
class  that  she  was  going  to  read  them  "Clc- ire's  story  of  this  class,''  Thi's 
she  did  and  they  took  great  interest,  laughing  as  they  recognized  a  familiar 
incident  or  upon  hearing  their  own  names-    As  they  listened,  I  took  notes  on 
their  reactions  and  on  T,'s  presentation,    Richard,  who  was  seated  close  to 
roe,  turned  to  m^  at  one  point  and  said  "Take  this  down!"  and  thereafter 
asked  "Did  you  get  that?"  or  made  gestures  such  that  I  should  be  noting  some 
of  the  things  that  are  said,     (Often  in  the  weeks  that  .f ollqwed  children 
wanted  to  read  my  notes,  or  add  information  to  them,.ur  listeV-fco  my  tape, 
recordings  of  class  interaction,) 

Through  the  mediating  influence  of  my  fLeld  notes  -  and  the  teacher 
acceptance  of  them  as  accurate  ("I  canl  believe  you' ve  got  Everything!",  she 
commented  after  the  first  set,)  and  her  of f ering^them  to  the  class  so  that 
they  all  participated  in  the  recording  and  observation  process  in  some  manner 
my  role  as  a  reorder  and  observer  of  the  class  interaction  and  activities 
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was  established      Note  that  the. researcher  needs  to  find  a  way  of  offering 
tle/d  notes,  or  of  reporting  her  findings  of  the  classroom  in  such  a  way  that 
judgement  and  evaluation  are  not  implied  and  so  that  there  is  a  mutual  ^ 
appreciation  of  the  discovery  process* 

( 3 )    Negotiating  the  Researcher's  Role:    Towards  Collaboration, 

Active  Participation,    After  the  first  three  weeks,  I  was  still  not 
much  more  than  a  dedicated  observer  of  classroom  events  and  an  interested 
recorder  of  daily  activities,     I  had,  however,  be^n  accorded  a  role  in  the 
interaction  of  the  classroom  so  thai  1  was  less  the  stranger  and  outsider 
and  more  the  accepted  specfar.or,     I  was  still  a  "minimally  participating 

(observer,"  as  Erikson  has  '^ascribed  tne  unusual  role  of  the  researcher  (1979). 
Vrikson  has  written  witH  a  caution  about  what  he  calls  the  "mereness"  of 
i  thnography  and  has  indicated  that  one  aspect  of         "mereness"  is  that  the 
term  "participant  observer"  needs  to  be  qualified  in  order  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  often  despite  an  iiranersion  in  field  experience,  the  researcher 

'   is  only  a  "partially  participant  observer,"    He  notes  that: 

.By  calling  ourselves ^ partjxipant  observers  without 
qualifying  the^erm  we  may  be  exaggerating  the  actual 
-     amount  and  range  of  our  pa^-^-icipation  in  the  settings  n 
we  study,  * 
He  goes  on  to  suggest  a  significant  aspect  of  the  researcher's  active  partici-- 
pation  In  the  interaction  and  activities  of  the  site  being  studied: 

Unless  we  are  vulnerable  to  and  accountable  for  how 

the  action  happens  in  the  same  ways  (or  at  least  in  somewhat 

similar  ways)  as  are  other  participants  in  the  setting 

we  are  studying,  we  can  only  claim  a  very  par   lal  kind 

of  participation,     (Erikson^  1979) 

I  stress  this  aspect  because  in  classroom  research  the  perhaps  catalytic 
affect  of  the  presence  and  contribution  (which  can  be  of  many  kinds)  of  the 
adult  from  the  outside  may  well  be  t^«  initially  roost  powerful  consequence^ 
of  ethnographic  research  in  educational  settings. 

Being  as  accountable  and  \alneral)le  as  the  participant's  in  the  class- 
room community  for  the  ways  things  happen  in  the  daily  business  of  the  class 
means  that  the  researcher  is  in  a  position  to  be  part  of  any  educational  change 
process  that  may  occur,.   Florio  and  Walshe  have  indicated  that  in  their 
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experience  as  researcher  and  teacliei  ia  a  classroom,  changes  and  development 
of  new  perception''  about  the  children  or  about  the  conduct  ol  lessons  was 
product  of  the  "joint^terprise*'  of  teacher  and  researcher.    They  comment 
thus: 

This  system  essentially  delegates  thfe  agent  of  chaoge 
role  not  to  an  outside  consultant,  but  to  thtv  people 
who  in  many  ways,  possess  the  most  direct  and  explicit 
power  aftd  responsibility'  to  do  things  in  the  setting. 
(Florio  and  Walshe,  1978) 

My  active  participation  in  the  ^classroom  developed,  gradually  an'^ 
was  dependent  on  tht*"  teacher's  initiative  and  my  willingnesrs  to  be  used  as 
a  resource  for  classroom  activities,  for  group  work  in  reading  or  writing, 
or  for  work  with  individual  children,  whenever  the  teacher  needed  an  extra 
hand*     Duriifg  the  semester,  I  responded  to  Miss  W,'s  requests  to  take 
reading  group  when  she'divided  the  class  betweef^  herself ,  me  and  the  Reading 
Aide  or  when  she  sent  one  or  two  children  to  my  desk,  so  that  I  could  "hear 
their  spelling,"    Often  when  the  children  were  working  independently  she 
would  indicatCL  that  the  Heading  Aide  and  1  were  to  move  around  the  room 
supervising  or  helping  children  while  she^^ncent rated  oh  specific  children 
at  her  desk. 

On  one  occasion.  Miss  W.  had  to  be  absent  from  the  school  for  several 
da5?§^and  was  replaced  by  a  substitute  teacher.     Miss  W.  however,  informed  the  „ 
substitute  that  she  had  a  very  reliable  aide  and  a  good  researcher  who 

know  what  they  ate  doing  with  the  children."    She  thus  set  an  outline  of  work 
to  be  completed  but  left  the  aide  and  the  researchet  to  carry  out  the  daily, 
activities,  reading,  writing,  math  and  so  on.  ,The  reading  aide  took  primary 
responsibility  for  the  activities  while  I,  the  researcher,  supported  her  as 
she  divided  the  class  into  groups  for  various  tasks.    After  this  incident,- 
Miss  W.  greeted  the  researcher  with  a  delighted  expression  of  affirmation  as 
she  commented  th^t  she  had  heard  from  :he  substitute  that  I  had  really 
been  able  to  control  the  children  and- organize*  them  to  work.    At  times 
yau  sounded  just  like  me!"  she  concluded. 

Her  preparedness  to  accept  me  as  a  "substitute"  for  a  brief  period 
was  in  indication  of  how  easily  she  and  the  children  arccepted  me  as  a  working 
member  of  the  community.    The  chiL^ren  referred  to  me  as  the  third  teacher  in 
their  class. 
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(4)    Participation:    Three  Roles. 

My  participation  in  the  classroom  interaction  was  not  just  as  a 
quasi-teacher  but  as  another  participant  in  the  daily  Conversations  which, 
.characterized  the  verbal  inter'a^ction  of  the  classroom.    This  operated  in 
three' distinguishable  ways. 

In  one  role,  I  was  made  part  of  the  classroom  conversation  whtn 
Miss  W.  referred  to  roe  or  directed  a  cotranent  to  the  children  via  me.  In 
this  respect  I  was  used  rather  like  a  straight"  ruan  to  the  entertainer  or 
a  confirmer  and  support  for  actions  or  statements  she  would  make  to  the  class. 
For  example,  when  she  reprimanded  Lewis  for  doing  badly  on  a  test  she  pushed 
him  to  say  aloud  that  next  marking  period  he  would,  "Make  Honor  Roll.''  And 
in  a  16ud  and  demanding  tone  she  Insisted  th^t  he  repeat  the  phrase  in  jj^ 
t^sponse  to  her  question.   "What  are  you  going  to  do  this  report  c#td?"  When 
•  rafter  a  several  repeated  thrusts,  her  question  was  finally  answered  by  Lewis, 
with  his  eyes  downti^med  and  his  voice  directed  to  his  chest,  "^^ake  Honor  Roll," 
st^'said,  "I  didn't  hear  you!."    Lewis  repeated  the  phrase  a  little  louder. 
At  this  point  Mss  W. ,  turned  to  roe  and  asked,  "Did  you  hear  that  Claire?" 
I  replied,  "I  did  but  I  had  to  work  hard  at  it."    To  which  she  responded, 
directing  her  voice  loudly,  in  Lewis's  direction,  "We  don't  want  to  have  to 
work  hard  to  hear  Lewis j  what  are  you  going  to  do?"    Lewis  , finished  the  inter- 
action by  shouting,  "MAKE  HONOR  ROLL."    To  which  Miss  W.  smiled  broadly  and 
turned  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

The  researcher's  part  in  this  exchange  is  slight  -  but  the  teacher's 
use  of  her  ^s  another  respondent  or  as  a  silent  "prop"  for  her  interactions 
with  the  children  was  not  unusual. 

I  was  also  drawn  into  the  verbal  interaction  of  the  classroom 
during  those  frequent  moments  when,  as  the  children  worked  at  their  desks. 
Miss  W.  and  Mrs.  D.  carried  on  a  lively  conversation  about  their  out-of--school 
activities,  telling  anecdotes  about  ordinary  daily  events.    This  cqnversation 
operated  above  the  bowed  heads  of  the  students  and  might  ha^^^i  been  initiated 
by  Miss  W.'s,  "Good  morning.    How  was  your  weekend?"  or  "Claire  you  wouldn't, 
believe  what  happened  ...!" 

In  a  second  role,  I  was  made  ^  instructional  resouifce  to  the  teacher 
apart  from  classroom  interactions.    Just  as  on  the  first  day,  Mrs.  W.  had  taken 
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advantage  of  iny  presence  to  construct  a  lesson  around  the  inforination  I  had   

contributed  to  the  class,  so  she  continued  to  use  my  presence,  as  she  di^  " 
also  that  of  the  Reading  Aide  aa  a  "sounding  board"  for  her  ovm  concerns 
and  as  a  supportive  listener  as  she  articulateoher  own  views  on  her  teaching 
style  arid  on  her  planning  and  conducting -of  curriculum  activities. 

SHes  wilUngly  responded  to  my  questions  about  how  and  why  she  did 
certain  things  arid  on  occasions  when  I  was  absent  for  a  day,  she  would  save 
all  the  materials  she  had  used,,  annotating  them  with  information  aboot  how  she 
had  used  them  and  where  these  activities  fitted  into  the  classroom  planning. 
Occasionally,  she  would  ring  me  at  home  to  t^ll  me  of  something  that  ha.^ 
happened  when  I  had  not  been  in  the  classroom  -  these  were  always  opportunities 
for  long  discussions  of  her  role  and  her  ideas.     In  these  and  other  conversa- .  _ 
tions,  I  would  Qoatribute  ideas  or  anecdotes  from  my  own  teaching  experience 
and  these  seemed  to  function  less  as  suggestions  for  change  in  her  practice 
(fcr  she  was  very  sure  of  what  she  was  doing)  and  more  as  further  reflections 
on  hef  situation  and  extensions  of-  her  articulation  of  her  concerns  as  a  ^ 
teacher.     It  is  from  such  conversations  that  one  may  discover  much  information 
about  the  "intentionality"  of  many  of  the  actions  and  moves  made  by  the  teacher 
in  the  classroom.     In  these  conversations,  there  is  an  opportunity,  to  add 
to  one's  undeistan^  of  the  participant  structures  negotiated  by  the  teacher 
and  the  students  in  their  classroom  world. 

.    A  third  role  emerged,  I  think,  when  the  long  conversations  about  the 
class,  an>s^beut  Miss  W.'s  teaching  and  her  concept  of  what  she  wanted  to 
achieve  in  the  clas3,  tr.avelled  into  the  realms  of  personal  issues  and  concerns. 
Miss  W.  was  seriously  considering  leaving  teaching,  because  she  felt  slfe  had 
given  as  much  as  she  could  and  was  struggling  with  persistent  ill-health.  , 
She  felt  a  cynical  concern,  even  despair,  about  the  difficulties  some  of  the 
children  in  her  class  were  having  and  were  likely  to  continue  to  have  and  whi^h 
,  she  f.lt  she  could  not,  for  all  her  work,  prevent.     T.n  these  conversations 
'  (carried  out  in  the  classroom,  or  in  the  yard  during  recess,  or  by  tele^^hone 
at  light),  I  was  a  supportive  listener,  and  my  rol«  became  as  Powennaker  has 
described  it,  that  of  "stranger  and  friend"  (1966),  although  the  "stranger"  . 
was  rapidly  being  transformed  into  fhat  of  "familiar  presence."    Often  Mrs.  D. . 
the  Reading  Aide,  was  part  of  these  long  conversations  too.     (Mrs.  D.  and 
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Miss  W.  had  worked  together  for  two  years  and  had,  as  has*  been  noted  earlier, 
a  close'and  collegifi.1  relationship,  Mrs.  D.  being  Miss  W.'s  confidante  about 
ali  matters  to  do  with  the  children,  and  the  school.) 
(5)    One  Incident  for  Change. 

As  I  have  reported  in  the  first"  half  of  this  report,  one  incident 
in  particular  challenged  the  relationship^icliLJia<i-^olved  between  the 
jfLseafcher  and  the  other  inembersj)f  -tfie  class,  -  in  particular  between  the 
tear^ier  and  the  reseaxjeh^r^  Tlie  incident  is  instructive  in  terms  of  the 
"vulnerability  and  accountability"  of  the  active  patrticipaiit  researcher. 
Briefly  summarized,   (see  the  full  description  in  Part  One  above),  the  incident 
occurred  thus:    Towards  the  end  pf  the-semester ,  Miss  W.  decided  to  involve 
the  clas^  in  a  writing  workshop  over  a^^iod  of  three  days  in  an  efforr  to 
produce  a  display  of  Writing  for  a  gchool  District  Language  Arts  exhibition. 
She^was  annoyed  that  only  she  in  the  school  had  decided  to  "nlake  the- effort" 
to  do  something  and  was  determined  to  push  the  children  as  far  as  she  could 
in  order  to^resent  some'  appropriate  york. 

She  engaged  the  help  of  the  Reading  Aide  and  the  researcher  to 
help  the  children  devise,  urite,  rewrite  and  shape  for  public  pi;esentation  sdme 
stories  based       a  vari-ty  of  stimuli.     (These  included  books  one  group  had' 
been  reading,  sports  telecasts,  and  rt^ictures  of  the  researcher's  dog  -  once 
more  »ut  to  work  as  a  source  of  classrpom  inspiratlprr. ) 

After  Mlss^.  had  spent  some  time  carefully  leading  the  children  into 
the  writing  process,  for  many  of  them  were,  not  accomplished  writers,  and, 
as  Miss  W,  noted  "...about  Van  cai^'t  even  put  a  subject  and  a  verb  together 
in  a  sentence r'  -  each  of  the  adults  took  charge  of  one  group  of  children  to 
help  them  write.    The  writihg  process  went  on  for  two  days.    Each  one  of  ua 
worked  to  have  the  children  finish  n  story  they  could  pin  to  a  display. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day,  I    had ^ to  leave  the. class,  knowirtg 
that  on  the  third  day  Miss       was  to  finish'W  project  and  deliver  the  display 
As  my  field  notes  indicate,  I  was  uneasy  about;;  the  way  things  were  progressing. 
My  children  were  working  more  slowly  than  tho^e  in  the 'other  two  groups,  for 
I  had  certainly  been  less  directive  in  ray  approach  to  their  early  efforts 
and  had  emphasized  having  them  help  each  other  improve  their  successive  drafts, 
whereas  Miss  W.  and  Mrs.  D.  were  more  inclined  to  mark  corrections  demon- 
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strate  a  more  decisive  editorial  hand  on  individual  pieces  of  writing.  The 

.* 

anxiety  was  not  mine  alone. 

That  night' Miss  W.  called  me,  and  so  began  a  three-hour  conversation 
about  what  had  happened  in  the  clasi  oom  in  the  last  two  days.    Miss.  W. 
began  by  saying  that  she  didn.'t  know  what  had  happened  in  hei  class  and  she 
wanted  to  find  out  why  she  fjAt  uphappy  about  what  the  children  in  my  group 
had  done.     Our  discussion  travelled  in  many  ^rectioits,  touching  the  immediate 
issue  of  our  different  approaches  to  helpiiig  the  children  write  ,^  to  the 
difficulties  of  taking  children  from  start  to  finish  on  a  writing  ass^gnmen^^ 
and  the  changes  in  how  a  classroom  operates  when  there  are  three  teachers 
working,  although  only  is  really  "in  charge."    ^    m  ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  conversation,  as  we  mutually  explored  ideas,  she 
exclaimed,  "I  know,  Claire^,  what  was  really  the 'trouble  in  my  class  today... 
I  felt  that  I  had  lost  control  of  what  was  going  on... I  didn't  know  everything 
that  was  happening  in  the  class."    She  felt  no  displeasure  with  what  I  had-, 
been  doing  with  the  children,  -  for  it  was  not  so  different  from  what  she  was 

'  doing.     I  had  simply  taken  more  time  over  certain  stages  of  the  composing 
process^    We  compared  our  different  stages  of  guiding  the  children's  writing. 

'Her  conclusion  was,  "This  has  been  the  most  frustrating  and  the  most  exciting 
day  of  my  teaching  life."    It  had  been  frustrating  becaiise  what  she  had 
planned  had  been  temporarily  thwarted  and  because  she  had  not  known,  planned 
or  predicted  the  changes  ^in  tJie  participant  structures  and  interactions  of 
the  class  nor  had  she  anticipatea  thei^  implications.    But  she  was  excited 
by  what  we  had  discussed  about  the  children's  writing,  about  the  children  s 
ability  to  be  intensely  involved  in  a,  difficult  task  for  a  long  period  of  time 
and  by  what  she  had  articulated  about  her  own  teaching  style  and  ^Expectations. 

'  The  display  was  completed  on  time.     In  my  absence  oq  the  third- day. 
Miss  W.  guided  the  children  to  finish  their  stories  and  reported  to  me  that 
they  still  felt  "good"'  about  what  they  had  done  so  that  she  was  confident 
that  she  could  again  ask  them  to  write  intensively  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Next  time"",  she  said,  she  would  try  my  way  of  having  t«te  children  help  each 
other  to  write  rather  than  taking  a  firm  "editorial"  hani. 
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(6)    "Stranger  and  Friend"  *  • 

Central  to  the  incident  was  the  very  fact  of  the  presence  of  another 
adult  in  the  classroom  who  had  a  way  of  teaching  or  working  with  children 
slightly  or  very  differently,  from  that  of  the  teacher  and  her  aide  (who  in  this 
classroom  tended  to  work  as  the  teacbci/  did  ^each  knew  what  the  other 
expected).     In  .an  occasion  6f  heightened  classroom  activity  the  impact  of  the 
outsider  (the  active  -participant  observer)  on  the  established  participant 
structures  of  the  classroom  community  provoked  discussion  and  illuminated 
aspects  of  the  teacher's  perceptions  of  herself  and  her  wajr  of  teaching. 
The  presence  of  the  reseaxch^^r  as  a  participant  in  the  writing' workshop  had 
significant  implications  for  the  realization  in  practice  of  Miss  W.'s 
approach  to  teaching  writing.    Further,  the  ambiguity  of  the  researcher's 
role,  (although  she  had  achieved  credibility  partly  because  of  her  experience 
as  a' teacher  and  for  her  ability  to  t^ke  a  "teacherly**  role)  h^d  m^ant  that 
.in  the  workshop  s-'tuation  there  was  a  possibility  of  dissonance  in  teaching 
styles,  aims  and  expectations.     Such  dissonance  did  indeed,  occur  and  had 
implications  for  the  teacher's  concept  of  her  role  and  fo^r  the  already  careful] 
developed  relationship  she  had  bee.i  building  bet;;een  herself  and  class,  as 
young  writers.    She  f e  ired  ^that  as  a  consequence  of  her  .rigorous  demands  on 
them,  as  she  worked  to  carry  the  writing  from  the  researcher's  group  to 
corapclition,  that  the  children  would  end  up  "hating"  to  write:    An  outcoig  that 
would  have  be^n  obviously  ^contrary  to  her  aims  for  the  workshop  and  counte^r 
to  the  approach  and  aims  she  had  worked  with  all  year.    So  strongly  did  she 
feel  about  what  had  happened  during  this  two  day  workshop.  Miss  W.  insisted 
that  "this  must  be  written  up"  and  offered  to  help  me  do  so  because  she  felt 
that  teachers  should  know  "the  burden  of  getting  kids  to  write  like  tKis/* 

This  incident  more  than  any  other  ia  the  semester,  brought  Miss  W. 
into  the  domain  of  the  researcher.  The  researcher  inadvertently  had  altered 
the  actions  of  the  situation  in  such  a  way  that  the  teacher,  puzzled  by  what 
she  experienced  in  her  class,  was.  forced  to  e5vpl-te,  and  subject  her  disquiet 
to  a  concerted  reflection  and  thus  articulate  her  concerns,  through  a  dialogue 
with  the  researcher  and  also  witk  the  Reading  Aide,  whose  perceptions,  she 
also  sought. 
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For  me,  as  researcher,  this  incident  taught  me  not  only  much  about 
the  classroom  in  which  I  was  involved,  but  much  also  about  my  own  teaching 
style,  and  about  the  methodology  of  ethnographic  researcli  and  the  intricacies 
of  building  and  sus^taining  a  constructive  relationship  with  the  teacher  with 
whom  one  works. 

III.     CONCLUSION  '  . 

The  experience  nf  ^forking  closely  iit  one  class  "oom  has  documented  a  number 
of  issues  that  ethnogcaphic  research  in  education  inevitably  must  address.  ^ 
The  following  list  summarizes  the  issues  as  they  emerged  in  the  evolving 
relationship  described  above. 

(1)  Access  or  entry  into  the  school  or  classroom.  How  is  this  handled? 
How  much  does  the  teacher  need  to  know  of  the  research  perspective?  How  does 
the  researcher  present  her  interests  -  her  "problem  domain?" 

(2)  Establishing  confidence.    This  may  include  issues  of  dealing  with 
information,  with  data  gathered  by  field  notes  or  video  or  audio-tape,  and 
ways  of  offering  such  information  to  the  participants  (in  this  case  to  the 
teacher  involved) . 

(3)  Becoming  a  working  me-nber  of  the  classroom  community.    How  active  is 
the  researcher's  participatien  to  be?    How  is  the  term  participant-observer 

to  be  qualified?    What  sort  of  initiative  is  the  teacher  prepared  to  take  in, 
involving  the  researcher  as  an  active  member  of  the  class?    How  prepared  apd 
able  is  the  researcTier  to  enter  the.  daily  business  of  the  classroom? 

(4)  Emerging  roles  for  teacher  and  researcher;    and  the  merginfi  of  roles. 
The  researcher  may  variously  be  listener,  friend,  "sounding  board,"  reflector, 
catalyst,  prompter  of  reflection,  and  articulation  by  the  teacher.  (Informal 
discussions  and  field  notes  jUy  significant  roles  here.)    The  teacher  may 
become  more  aware  of  her  own  perceptions,  more  conscious  of  the  structures 
and. interactions  of  her  classroom,  and  of  her  own  ideas  and  concerns,  through 

a  mutual  shs|Lng  of  the  ways  of  the  classroom.  .  , 

(5)  The  presence  of  the  researcher -has"     fp^«-^  "n  the  process  of  change 
in  the  classroom.    The  degree  to  which  this  will  be  obvious  or  extensive 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  relationship  established  by  the  key  participants. 
The  researcher's  role^  in  educational  change  or  in  the  transformation  of  the 
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classroom  is  not  a  conventional  one  -  it  is  not  that  of  the  consultant 
(although  it  may  become  so);    Rather,  I  suggest,  it  is  dependent  on  the  extent 
to' which  she  becomes  part  of  the  participant  structures  of  the  classroom 
community.    Not  only  does  the  researcher's  integration  into  the  structuring 
of  ihe  classro  n  community  have  a  potential  impact  on  the  use  of  time  and 
space,  oj?  the  grouping  of  children,  and  the  organization  of  activities,  but 
it  also  affects  the  relationsrips  which  previously  obtained  between  the 
participants  in  the  cl-assrooDi. 

(6)    The  presence  of  a  "stranger  and  friend."    If  that  is  how  the  relation 
ship  develops,  the  presence  can  provide  the  a:eacher  with  some  way  of  sharing 
the  burden  of  teaching  and  of  thinking  about' what  goes  on  in  the  class.  Note 
here  that  the  excl,tement  (bom    of  anxiety  and  frustration)  felt  by  Miss  W. 
after  the  writing  workshop,  provoked  her  to  talk  more  positively  about  her 
ability  to  help  the  children  in,  her  class.    'Ihile  I  cannot  claim  a  direct 
responsibility  for  her  decision  to  continue  teaching,  it  is  possible  to 
■suggest  that  the  presence  of  a  researcher  who  by   altering  the  actions  of  the 
class  r-evealed  something  of  what  the  teacher  both  knew  and  didn't  knDw  about 
her  teaching,- helped  rekindle  the  teacher's  involvement  in  the  dynamics  cf  - 
her ''classroom  situation.     In  some  incalculable  way  the  i -.searcher 's  presence 
was  both  an  agent  of  change  and  an  in/luence  on  the  teacher's  attitude  and 

4 

perception  of  herself  in  her  role  as  teacher. 

I  have  empha-sized  the  issue  of  negotiating  the  terms  of  the  refationship 
perhaps  via  the  mediat^-ng  influence  cf  field  notes,  or  informatibn  offered 
back  to  the  teacher  or  information  offered  by  the  teacher  in  conversation 
with  the  researcher;  or  via  the  teacher's  use  of  the  researcher  as  another 
resource  it.  the  classroom  routine;  or, via  the  teacher's  perception  of  the 
researcher's  ability  to  understand  the*  workings  of  the  classroom  and  to 
understand  the  children  and  via  the  researcher's  preparedness  to  wait  for  the 
teacher  to  indicate  a  role  for  her  in  the  classroom  as  a  community. 

Central  to  the  negotiating  of  roles  for  teacher  and  researcher  (but  more 
obviously  for  the  researcher  who  initially  has  only  the  role  of  stranger  and 
observer  from  the  world  outside)  is  the  impact  of  the  researcher's  presence 
on  the  interactions  of  the  class.room  as  a  community.    I  have  stressed  in 
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these  terms  the  "agency"  of  the  researcher  within  the  participant ^structures 
already  established  and  understood  by  the  members  of  the  clas^.'-v  I[he  agency 
of  the  researcher  is,  I  sugges,t,  a  subtle  factor  in  the  transformation  oc 
educational  change  process.    The  researdier  does  well  to  be  aware  of  the 
potential  impact  of  this  "agent  of  change"  role  -  not  articulated  in  overt 
terms  or  demonstrated  by  obvious  consultative  actions  and  words,  but  rather 
developed  in  the  process  of  the  negotiation  o*f  her  presence, within  the  ways 
of  operating  unde'ratood  by  the  children  and  tether.     In  negotiating^  the 
relationships  and  toles  for  Ihe  4>articipants  of  whom  the  researcher,  by  virtue 
even  of  her  pr^ence  now  becomes  one  to  some  degree,  a  catalysffor  educational 
^change  may  be  willy-nilly  found. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Concept  of  Literacy  .  , 

Popular  assumptions  about  literacy  are  prone  to  three  basic  fallacies: 
first,  that  literacy  is  a  clearly  defined  pheAomenon  whose- definition  is  ^^reed 
upon  both  historically  and  cross-culturally;  second,  that  literacy  is  a. tool 
destined  to  be  used  in  a  specific  fadion,  the  use  being  essentially  equivalent 
fron-  one  situation  to  the  next;  third,  that  literacy  creates  specific  conse- 
quences which  result  inevitably  from  the  nature  of  the  literate  process  itself. 

These  assumptions  are  a  result  of.  cultural  nearsightedness*    The  funfitions, 
valu      and  consequences  associated  with  our  own  use  of  reading  and  writing 
gradually  are  assimilated  into  the  meaning  of  the  terms.    Literacy  thus  is-  de- 
fined .as  reading  and  writing  in  a  certain  manner,  for  certain  purposes,  with 
certain  consequence^,  and  it  become^  difficult  to  imaging  other  possibilities. 
This  pears ight,edness  is  important  in  education.    When  we  consciously  try  to 
transmit  the  technology  of  literacy,  especially  cross-culturally;  we  often  for- 
get we  are  transmitting  not  only  a  set  of  skills,  but  also  definite  attitudes 
and  expectations  about  their  use. 

Within  the  past  deca<Jb, ^anthropologists  and  educators  have  attempted  to  re- 
frame  the  concept  of  literacy  b]f /holding  our  cultural  definitions  up  to  the 
light  of  historical  and  comparaftive  evidence.    On  a  theoretical  level,  under- 
standing of  the  plurality  of  literacies  will  help  to  separate  what.  If  anything, 
is  truly  inherent  to  the  litera)[;y  process  (^iteracy  "universals"  perhaps).  On 
a  social  level  it  will  enable  usj  to  determine  more  realistically  the  literacy 
needs  and  goals  of' different  cultures,  and  on  a  developmental  level  it  will  help 
us  to  see  children  not  as  deficient  or  subliterate  adults,  but  as  individuals 
who  interact  with  literacy  on  their  own  terms  and  according  to  their  own  needs. 

Startij^  Point  of  the  Study 

The  study  to  be  presented  is  one  segment  of   an  Investigation  .into  the  language 
arid  literacy  of  children  in  a  group  of  neighboring  urban  schools  and  communities. 

The*  investigation  began  with  concerns  and  problems  articulated  by  the  teachers. 

j  * 
Researchersi  gradually  focused  on|  individual  topics-    Emphasis  was  placed*  on 

ethno^aphic  fieldwork  and  observation  of  children  in  a  continuum  of  environ- 
ments rangit^g  from  classroom  to  liome.    Observations  and  tentative  findings  were 
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shared  with  t^achers^who  in  turn    prwided  valuable  insights  and  criticisms. 

The  research  was  intended  to  be  grounded  in  practice  so  that  findings  m^-ghf 

eventually  be  brought  back  to *the  classroom  in  an  interplay  of  suggestions  and 

revisions.    Supportive  principals  and  cooperative  teachers  made  this  type  of 

observation    and  dialogue  possible. 

•  ■* 

A  direct  focus  on  literacy  became  inmediately  likely  for  four  reasons. 
First,  teachers  perceived  the  teaching* of  reading  and  writing  as  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of^their  jobs^and  the  principal  of  the  school    in  which  I 
observed  ^as  intensely  involved  in  th^  implementation  of  a  reading  and  writing 
philosophy  and  program  new  to  the  school.'    Second,  reading  and  writing  were 
perceived  as  major  problems  in  the  school.    Third v  reading  scores  were  the 
major  means  o'f  categorizing  children,  and  fcmrth,  schools  were  under  pressure 
from  the  public  to  demonstrate  academic  success  in  the  basic  skills  areas^ which 
included  reading  and  wr-iting  (along  with  math).    Jhus.even  the  most  preliminary 
observation  of  the  school,  the  perceptions  of  teachers  and  principals,  the  cur- 
ricular  and  testing  emphases  and  the  concerns  of  parents  and  community,  made 
literacy  a  particularly  apt  starting  point  for  an  investigation  of  this  nature. 
The  ch6ice  was  also  justified  on  a  more  theoretical  level.    Anthropologists  and 
educators  (Szwed,  Basso,  Goody,  Philips,  Heath)  have  recently  stressed  a  need 
for  ethnographii^s  of  literacy,  attempts  to  observe  in  detail  the  use  of  reading 
and  writing  as  a  cultural  phenomenon,  neither  frozen  nor  fixed ^  but  shaped  to 
the  demands  and  values  of  specific  groups  and-  Cultures.     (See  discussion  ii  Ap- 
pendix A.)    This  study  then,  should  be  viewed  as  one  link  in  a  chain  of  ethno-  . 
graphies  of  reaJinp"^hd  writinj;  that  have  begun  and  hooefull^ -will  continue. 

The  literacy  of  impor^tanc^  in  the  school  can  be  better  understood  if  it 

'can  be  seen  in  the  conte;  t  of  ^11  that  literacy  is  and  means  in  the  lives  of 

the  children.    Because  of  this,  the  study  to  be  presented  was  done  with  the 

following  considerations  in  mind:  % 

(1)    Literacy  is  defined  according;  to  its  most  minimal,  yet  most  in- 
clusive Criterion:  use  of  the  w.ritten  word.     Definitions  in  terms 
of  levels  of  proficiency,  schooling,  material  read,  etc.  are  re^ 
lative  to  Che  perceived  demands  and  needs  of  particular  practicr-. 
'  and  purposes. 
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(2)  Tha  nature,  of  literacy  infa  group  will  vary  along  at  least  some  of 
the  follow!^  dimensions-:  1 

(a)  means  ah^d  materials  available 

(b)  uses  to  Which  literacy  is  put,  and  their  functions 

(c)  the  ^tructurea  of  participation  and  interaction  in  which 

use  occuts  "  ^  \  *  . 

(d)  conceptions,  values,  a^ttitudes  as  to  literacy 

(3)  Literacy  instruction  on  the!  one  hand,  and  the  actual  abilities  of 
children  on  the  other,  willlbe  shaped  by  the  dimensions  mentioned 
above.  \  * 

(4)  Use  of  literacy  will  be  determined  both  by  the  inherent  potential- 
ities and  limitations  of  reading  and^writing  and  by  the  cultural 
value  placed  on  it  in  relation  to  other  forms  of  communication  that 
the  written  mode  replaces  or  supplements.     (See  Appendix  A  .for 
Philips*  discussion) .  \ 

(5)  The  nature  of  literacy  can  on^y  be  studied  by  direct  observation 
and  inquiry  in  the  group  involWd.     Literacy , must  be  studied  in  all 
situations:  schooL,  neighborhood,  community,  etc.    More  specifically, 
literacy  use  by  children  must  be  studied  by  direct  observation  of 
thdse  children  in  a  variety  of  \contexts.    This  implies,  then,  that  a 
study  of  children's  literacy      practices  cannot  be  extrapolated 
from  observation  of  adults,  even  adults  of  the  same  subculture,  and 

*  zanriot  be  assumed  only  from  observation  of  literacy  use  under  adult 

~ supervisioif ,  i.e.,  during  instrOption  in  the  classroom. 

\ 

Background  to  the  Study:    The  School     .  \. 

'  Three  schools  chosen  as  research  sites  a^e  all  located  in  Black  urban 
neighborhoods  in  a  large  mid-Xtlantic  city.    T^he  site  of  this  particular  study. 
Commodore  School  (a  fictitious  name)^is  the  ikrgest  of  the  three  (almost  1»000  chil- 
dren) ,  in'^  an  aresf  of  dense  population  and  is  second  in  terms  of  percent  of 
Title  I  eligible  children  (approximately  60%) .  \ 

The  school  is  fairly  traditional,  with  self-^contained  classrooms  and  an  em- 
phasis on  discipline  and  structure.    The  principal  suggested  that  the  commun 
itjself  is  traditional  in  its  education  value's,  for  example,  expecting  homework 
to  be  assigned  ?nd  a  high  level  of  discipline  to  be  maintained,  and  opposing 
open  education  and  any  radical  innovations. 

^  The  student  population  of  the  school  is  almost  100%  Black,  with  a  handful 
of  students  of  mixed  Hispanic  and  Black  origins.    The  ratio  of  Bl^ck  to  Whitp 
teachers  is  approximately  50/50.    Due  to  the  voluntary  desegregation  plan  which 
b»  gan  to  be  implettented  by  the  School  District  in  i978,  the  school  lost  a  number 
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of  its  experieAed  teachers  at  the*  be<;inning  of  the  1978*  term.    The  teacher 
transfers  were  ^hfTrely  out  of  the  hand.o  Ol  either  Jteachers  or  principals  and 
caused  some  trauma.    The  principal  felt  that  he  had  lost  some  of  his  most 
valuable  personnel^  and  teachers  were  resentJrul  at  being  so  uiippectedly  moved 
to  other  schools.     In  Fetfruary  1979,  many  of  the  teachers  wer^  returned  to  their 
original  schools,'  but  some  bitterness  remained.. 

As  measured  by  scores, on  the  California  Achievement  Test  (CAt)     (an  impor- 
tant measure  in  this  urban  area  where  the  scores  of  all  the  city  public  schools 
are  published  in  the  city  papers  each  year),  the  school  is  fairly  successful, 
having  received  a  49th  percentile  score  durilfig  the  1977-78  school  year  and 
breaking  the  50th  percentile  for  the  1978-79  and  1979-80  school  years- 

Observation^was  done  in  two  fifth-grade  classes  during  both  school  years • 
Approximately^  one  to  two  days  per  week  were  spent  in  the  class roan  (one-half 
to  one  day  each  week  per  classroom*).    Because  of  teacher  transfers,  leaves  of 
absence,  etc.,  at  least  five  different  teachers  were  observed  for  varying  periods, 
The  chart  below  details  time  periods  of  obswrVStion  for  each  teacher  and  the 
class  observed: 

1978-1979 

Sept,  ,     Oct.        Nov.       Dec.        Jan.        Feb.         Mar.        Apr.        May  June 


Tl 


(1st  track) 

> 


(3rd  Track) 

1979-1980 

Sej)t.        Oct.   .  Nov.        Dec.    ,     Jan.        Feb.        Mar.        Apr.        May  June 

«  T3  '   (New  T,  not  observed) 


Tl  

(2nd  track) 

T4   

(1st  track) 
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(Tracks  refer  to  the  school's  system  of  grouv^ing  children  accordlnp  to 
reading  levels.    There  were  three  to  four  tracks  at  each  grade  level^and  te^achers 
rotated  tracks  at  the  end  of  each  year.    Thus,  a  teacher  who  had  1st  track  (high 
track)  one  year  would  have  second  track  the  next. 

Observations  were  intentionally  staggered  to  include  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  on  various  days  of  the  ^eek.    Lessons  observed  included  formal  reading  . 
groups,  math  lessons,  language  arts,  social  studies,  creative  writing  periods, 
recess  and  lunch  periods,  assemblies,  play  rehearsals ..  .just  about:  every  con- 
ceivable classroom  scene. 

In  addition  to  the  regularly  scheduled  observations,  single  day  observa- 
■^tions  were  done  in  a  second-grade  classroom  and  in  several  of  the  specialist 
teachers'  rooms  (science  and  music).     Interviews  were  done  with  teachers  at  all 
grade  levels  (1-6)  and  with  the  principal,  two  reading  specialists,  a  math  spe- 
*      cialist,  the  parent  trainer  and  the  home-school  coordinator. 

D.    Background  to  the  Study;    The  Community 

The  community  surrounding    Commodore  ScixocJl  consists  almost  entirely  of 
rowhouses  and  some  larger  duplex  buildings  converted  into  apartments.  Blocks 
are  checkerboarded;  neat  brick  houses  with  tiny  patches  of  lawn  alternating 
with  dilapidated  or  abandoned  structures.     In  the  •1950s  the  neighborhood  had 
been  predominately  a  white  Italian  and  Irish  Catholic  area,  but  now  is  almost' 
entirely  settled  by  BJ^acks.    Two  blocks  to  the  west  of  the  school  is  the  maifi 
Jl^usiness  street  of  this  area.     Nearby  is  the  public  library  and  a  large  recrea- 
tion center.    A  few  blocks  south  is  another  main  thoroughfare,  this  one  some-  • 
what  less  prosperous.    Parents  oft6n  express  fefi^  about  their  children  going  to 
this  street  because  of  the  'Vinos"  in  the  area. 

On  almost  every  corner  of  the  neighborhood  arc  small  grocery  stores  and 
eating  places.  One,  directly  across  from  the  school  is  a  favorite  place  for 
children  to  stop  and  buy  snack  foods  before  and  after  school. 

A  number  of  churches  dot  the  neighborhood,  ranging  from  the  large  Baptist 
church  a  block  from  the  school  to  the  small,  store-front  type  institutions. 
Pe^rhaps  at  least  ten  or  more  different  churches  are  within  easy  walking  dis- 
tance of  the  school.    However,  patterns  for  church  attendance  are  quite  varied. 
*  In  the  classrooms  observed,  only  a  handful  of  children  in  each  class  attend* 
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church  in  the  immediate  school  area.    Others  go  to  churches  in^uieighbori^g  areas 
(perhaps  ten  to  twenty  blocks  away),  and  many  attend  church  in  quite  different 
parts  of  the  -city,  ^ 

At  least  three  or  four  Boy  Scoiit  and  Girl  Scoqt  troops  are  active  in  the 
neighborhood,  some  meeting  at  churches  and  some  -at  homes.    The ^recreation  center 
maintains  sporadic  activities  during  the  year:  tutoring  sessions*,  math  and 
realing  clubs,  sports  teams,  etc.    Boys  often  participate  in  organized  sports  ac- 
tivities^ and  many  of  the  girls  belong  to  "drill  teams' ,  which  are  generally  in- 
formal  neighborhood  groups  for  learning  and  practicing  a  kind  of  rhythmic  chant 
galled  "cheers'*. 

Families  often  have  at  least  three  or^our  children,  up  to  as  many  as  seven 
or  eight  or  more.    Large  families  generally  include  infants  and  toddlers  who  are 
very  much  the  center  of  attention,  constantly  being  talked  to,  carried  about  and 
played  wi\:h  by  the  older  children,    Thi^  arrangement  provides  much  stimulation 
for  the  babies  and  allows  the  ctther  children  to  share  in  responsibilities  for  / 
childcare  and  housework. 

The  neighborhood  often  includes  membprs  of  the  same^^  extended  family  so  that 
friendship  groups  and  play  groups  cut  across  age  and  classroom  boundaries*  to  in- 
clude cousins  and  other  relatives.    Many  t^mes  the  iimlfediate  household  Includes 
grandparents,  uncles  and  aunts,  cousins,  ^tc.    Despite  the  frequency  of  singlie- 
parent  homes  (estimated  at  70%  by  the  principal) the  children  seem  to  have  a 
network  of  other  relatives  close  by  and  available  for  support.    Children  fre- 
quently go  to  the  homes  of  aunts  and  grandparents  after  school,  waiting  for  their 
./orkin^ -parents  to  return  home.    Several  children  live  with  grandparents,  an-ar- 
rangement  that  often  ease* family  tensions.     In  one  instanc4,  a  parent  sent  her  ^ 
eldest  son  (who  had  been   constantly     getting  into  trouble)  to  live  with  her 
grandmother  (the  boy's  g^-eat-grandmother) ,     She  felt  that  the  great-grandmother 
could  better  handle  the  boy.    In  another  instange,  a  grandmother  reported  t;o  me 
that  several  of  her  grandsons  were  living  with  her  by  choice.    Her  two  daughters 
(the  boys'  mothers)  were  busy  .wi^h  work  and  school  and  foun^i|^  difficult  to 
trbpe  with  the  children.  'Grandparents  provitif    indirect  support  in  the  raising 
of  children  as  well.    One  mothev  ^escribed  har  daughter's  relationship  with  a 
grandparent,  **Aral  can  really  talk  to  her  grandmother  and  I'm. grateful  for  that. 
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Sometimes  when  she  tells  me  ttiings  I  get  upset,  but  my  mother  just  knows  how  to 
handle  it.     She's  more  used  to  bringing  up  kids."    Thus,  in  all  cases  observed, 
the  extended  family  provide  networks  of  support  for  the  children  and  often  was 
a  safety-yalve  for  the  crises  inherent  In  family  life, 

Tae  neighborhood^^ which  could  lijcely  be  characterized  as  an  urban  ghetto," 
has  the  positive  as  well  as  negative  qualities  of  a  ghetto •    Congested,  some- 
times  dirty  and  dilapidated,  relatively  poor,  it  3  3  also  full  of  activity  ana 
provides'Strong  ties  of  family  and  friends  for  most  of  the  children.     Seeing  the 
neighborhood  at  close  hand,  one  would  hesitate  to  apply  the  terms' "deprived"  or 
"disadvantaged"  to  a  lifestyle  that  provides  such  constant  interaction  and  stimu^ 
lation  and  so  many  ties  of  kinship  and  friendship. 

Community  observation  followed  a  variety  of  different  formats.     During  the 
first  year  of  the  study,  six  children  were  chosen  to  be  observed  outside  school 
in  situations  such  as  weekend  trips,  walks  around  the  neighborhood.  Scout  troop 
.meetings,  etc.     In  the  course  of,  setting  up  and  carrying  out  these  observations, 
friendships  were  established  ^ith  several  of  the  families  and  the  researcher 
vas^'^ble  to  visit  homes  more  informally,  even  dropping  in  unannounced  from  time 
to  time  for  a  cup  of  coffee.     During  the  second  year,  contact  was  continued  with 
these  children  and  their  parents  while  more  general  observations  were  done  of 
activities  involving  many  children^ such  as  Sunday  Schools,  Scout  troops,  etc. 
In  this  way 'certain  children,  families,  and  community  activities  w^re  observed 
in  depth.    During  thfe  second  year  interviews  were  done  with  a  second  set  of 
parents.    These  interviews  focused  on  specific  questions  raised  by  the  research. 

Outline  of  tKo.  Findings^' 

Discussion  of  the  study  will  proceed  according  to  the  following  broad 
topics:  ^  ^ 

Specific  Framework  of  the  Study 
Unofficial  Writing 

Participant/lnteractJ^on  Structures  and  Literacy 
The  Llteraj^r"  Environment  in  the  Community  / 
Applications  / 

.    Several  f  Indingfl^ill  be  statei  now  and  elaborated  ^on  later: 

1.  In  the  schools,  the  dqminant  "of ficlal" conception  of  reading  and  * 
writing  Involves  certain  kinds  of  materials  used  for  certain  purposes 
and  in  a  4uite  specific  manner.     Involvement  with  the  written'wotd  that 
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does  not  fit  these  cultural  requirements  does  not  "count"  as  lit^eracy. 

2.  From  the  observer's  viewpoint,  literacy  (of  a  certain  kind)  Is  wide- 
spread  in  the  school  and  community,  but  because  it  is  often  "unoffi- 
cial", that  is, does  not  meet  the  preconceived  criteria,  it  is  not  re- 
cognized and  counted  as  literacy. 

3.  Observation  of  this  "unofficial"  literacy  can  give  insight  about  chil- 
dren's understanding  of,  use  of,  and  interaction  with  literacy,  and 
changes  that  occur'  with  schooling  and  development.     Information  of 
this  sort  may  be  valuable  for  shaping  educational  pracfciees  and  cur-  ^ 
ricula  to  meet  children's  needs. 

4.  Even  children  who  lack  the  technological  skills  of  literacy  practice 
demonstrate  ideological  proficiency  with;  literacy,  i.e.,  an  under- 
standing of  how  reading  and  vnriting  can  serve  them.    Even  the  "illit- 
erates" manage  to  use  literacy  for. certain  purposes.    Literacy  should 

.be  understood  as  a  powerful  "force"  in  children's  lives,  not  an  ab- 
stract and  alien  imposition.  y 

5.  Similarity  of  literacy,  use  does  not- imply  similarity  df  function.  In 
other  words,  although  children  often  appear  to  use  literacy  in  ways 

'   identical  to  afiult  use,  the  underlying  functions  may  differ. 

6. ^   The 'home  and  community  often  provide  a  rich  literacy  environment  that 
is  not  recognized  or  capitalized  on  by  the  school.  •  ^ 

/  *       ^  . 

II.     SPECIFIC  FRAMEWORK  OF  THE  STUDY 
 „   ~V 

A.    The  Contrasts 

Ethnographic  studies  of  reading  and  writing  in  this  count^ry  have  either 
concentrated  on  the  school  alone  or  have  taken  the  home  and  community  into  ac- 
count in  terms  of  a  dichotomy  between- khem  and  the  school.    Within  the  school, 
studies  have  included  detailed  analyses  of         reading  groups  (McDermott  and 
Gospodinoff,  19  76), writing  behavior  -(Graves,  1979)  and  general  lessons  (Mehan, 
1979).     Such  studies  have  revealed  underlying  assumptions  and  patterns  in 
teacher-student ^interaction  and  the' delicate  balance  maintained  in  such  inter- 
actions.   A  second  group  of  reseatchers  have  called  for^ ethnographies  of  com- 
munity literacy  practice  (Szwed,  in  press;  Bassb,   197A)  and  have  compared  school 
and  community  literacy  ideals  and  uses  (Heath,  1980).    The  basic  assumption  in 
this  latter  approach  is  that  literacy  in  the  home /community  may  differ  signifi- 
cantly from  literacy  at  school.  *  ^ 

I  share  the  comiern  of  thos.e  who  call  for  ethnographies  of  community  liter- 
acy practice  but  suggest  a  different  contrast  for  analysis.   ^What  is  taken  a? 
fundamental^ is  not  the  setting  (school  vs.  home^  or  community),  but  the 

/ 
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participant/interaction  structures  in  which  literacy  occurs.    Thus,  we  can  .peak 
of  directed  literacy  which  is  iaitiated,  guided,  motivated  and  controlled  by  an 
adult,  not- only  in  topic,  but  in  style  of  interaction  as  well;  and  spontaneous 
literacy  which  is  initiated  by  the  child  tor  his *own  purposes  and  in  his  own 
style  of  interaction.     This  contrast  cuts  across  the  more  common  community /school 
framework  since  directed  literacy  occurs  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  home  and 
community  (in  such  settings  as  Bible  classes,  scout  troops,  etc.);,  and  spontane- 
ous literacy  occurs  not  only  in  the  community,  but  in  school  as  well,  of  ten  when 
children  are  not  involved  in  the  official  interaction. 
Thus: 

School 

■% 

Spontaneous  Directed 

passing  notes  reading  group 

reading  comics  writing  assignments 

making  address  books  •  workbooke 
reading  posters,  stickers,  signs  worksheets 

Community 

Spontaneous  Directed 

letters  to  relatives  Sunday  School  lessons 

messages  for  parents  tutoring  sessions 

reading  cereal  boxes,  newspapers,  ads  Scout  troop  assignments 

playing  school  homework 

Th^  same  activity  could,  occur  in  either  kind  of  context,  directed  or  spon- 
taneous.    For  example,  the  teacher  might  assign  children  to  write  letters  to 
their  parents  and  the  child  might  spontaneously  write  such  a  letter^  However, 
certain  types  of  literacy  would  be  characteristic  of  one  context  or  the  other. 
The  reading  oi  cereal  boxes  and  the  writing  of  address  books  would  most  likely 
b©  spontaneous  activities,  while  the  filling-in  of  worksheets  and  writing  of 
book  reports  would  more  often  be  directed  by  the  teactier. 

The  initial  focus  and  framework  of  this  study  is  on  spontaneous  literacy. 
Perhaps  I  felt  a  perverse  delight  in  focusing  cn  what  had  so*  traditionally  been 
out  of 'focus  for  teachers,  educational  theorists  and* researchers .    l^iile  the 
rest  of  the  world  watched  the  lesson,  I  watched  the  kid  in  the  back  of  the  room 
who  was  busily  scrawling  a  note  and  passing  it  with  elaborate  secrecy  to  the 
child  sitting  two  feet  away  from  him.    What  had  at  fir<^t  been  humorous  and 
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chArmtng,  but  background,  observation  of  Literacy  use  soon  became  the  foreground 
of  my  observations.    There  is  a  very  simple  Justification  for  this  focus:  to 
learn  about  the  weaninj^  of  literacy  to  children,  we  must  watch  how  children  use 
reading  and  writing,  not  only  how  teachers  Instruct  them  in  literacy  use^     In  a 
sense  T  have  focused  on  literacy  acquisition,  not  literacy  teaching  or  formal 

learnings  ^ 

second  contra,  t  cross-cuts  Jthe  first.    Of  the  mass  of  literacy  incidents 
occurring  In  school,  home  ^t>d  community,  only  a  portion  vere  "counted"  as  lit- 
eracy.    I  was  left  with  the  impression  of  an  impliclL  distinction  between  the 
great  tradition  ("WRITING/READING")— those  things  labeled  as  high  level  cog- 
nltlvf  and  expressive  actlvl'  ies— and  the  little  tradition  ("writing/reading")— 
t*-^"-  highly  functional  bits  and  pieces  of  literacy  engaged  in  by  all  people, 
but  itot  really  counted  for  schooling.    The  two  contrasts  concern  different  di- 
mensions of  literacy  activities.    The  contrast  between  "directed'  and  "spontane- 
ous" is  based  on  the  f  rganizatlon  or  structure  of  interaction;  the  contrast  be- 
tween capitalized  and  uncapltallzed  WRITING/READING:  writing/ reading  is  based 
on  the  kind  of  .thing  that  is  written  or  read.    The  dlm&nslctis  are  indeoendent. 
There  are  instances  of  WRITING  that  are  directed  and  Instances  that  are  spon- 
taneoui  ,  -nd  the  same  is  true  for  "writing'".    Conversely,  some  of  the  spontane- 
ous activity  of  the  children  Involved  things  that  count    as  VfRITING/READING;  and 
some  that  do  not.     loget^ier,  the  two  dimensions  or  contrasts  api-ear  to  capture- 
all  the  kinds  of  literacy  inciderts  that  occur: 


"eric 


pirected 

Spontaneous 

WRITING/BE^XDLNG 

reading  groups 
**creative  writing 
book  reports 
library  book  reading 

library  books  - 
writing  stories,  poems 
writing  In  journals 
extra  credit  reports 

wri  tins;/ reading 

workbook  pages 
ftll  in  the  blanks 
punishment  sentences 
phonics  exercises 

passing  notes 
calendars,  address  books 
copying  from  books 
reading  poster,  signs,  ids 

r 
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The  four  kind-"  of  incidents  are  not  equally  salient  of  course.  Three  are  in 
focus  in  the  classroom  at  least  to  some  degree.    Things  which  count  r. .  both 
"directed'*  and  'VKITING"  for  example,  appear  to  be  most  salient  to  teachers. 
Things  which  share  one  or  the  other  of  those  featur-es  receive  some  attention. 
Things  which  share  neither  feature »  which  are  both  spontaneous  and  not  refer- 
rable  to  the  otticially  valued  uses  of  literacy  are  almost  totally  out  of  ^ocus. 

These  differences  can  be  shoim  by  marking  in  the  two  features  which  are 
of  most  concern  (to  the  school)  with  a+,  and  the  other  two  features  which  a-. 
(The  +  and  -  symbols  are  graphic  representations  not  only  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  certain  features  but  of  the  degree  of  focusing  of  teacher  attentici 
as  well)  . 

directed  WRITING  +  + 

directed  writing  +  - 

spontaneous  WRITING  -  + 

spontaneous  writing  -  - 
The  items  in  category  1  (directed  WRITING)   (or  analogously  directed  READING) 
could  be  labeled  as  "official"  while  those  in  category  4  (spontaneous  writing) 
(or  spontaneous  reading),  could  be  called  "unofficial".     It  is  category  4  alone 
that  is  almost  totally  out  o:  focus  in  the  classroom.     Thus,  a  whole  series 
of  writing  (and  reading)  events  that  have  meaning  for  the  children  (as  evidenced 
very  simply  by  their  engagement  with  these  forms  of  Titeracy)    has  been  over- 
looked, both  in  teaching  efforts  and  in ^research.     It  is  these  incidents  in  par- 
4*tlcular  that  form  the  focus  of  this  research. 

Justification  for  the  Contrasts 

The  contrasts  spontaneous/directed  and  WRITING/writing,  READTNG/reading 
arose  from  the  interaction  of  two  dir>tlnct    Dservational  experiences:  the  first 
was  that  the  children  frequently  engaged  in  bits  of  writing  (note  passing,  making 
charts^  putting  signs  and  labels  on  things,  etc.)  and  reading  (comics,  songs, 
notes,  e^c.)  that  were  noticeable  for  their  charm,  humor  and  originality  (and 
often  paradoxically  by  virtue  of  their  attempts  to  be  clandestine.)    The  second 
was  that  in  .discuss^ions  with  teachers,  the  teachers  consistently  overlooked 
these  Incidents  and  spoke  only  of  readii  g  and  writing  done  as  part  of  recognized 
classroom  activities,  or  reading  and  writing  of  certain  typos  of  material  for 
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specific  purposes,  i.e.,  reading  books  for  enjoyment,  writing  book  reports 
and  stories,  etc.    When  pressed  for  other  incidents  of  spontaneous  literacy, 
teachers  sometimes  denied  that  any  other  reading  and  writirtj^  occurred.     It  was 
not  the  case,  however,  that  the  '*unof f icial"  literacy  went  totally  unnoticed  in 
the  classrooms.     As  soon  as  I  mentioned  incidents  such  as  "passing  notes'!, 
"writing  captions  on  pictures",  "making  signs",  teachers  expressed  instant  re- 
cognition of  these  events^  but  there  was  a  more  or  less , unspoken  consensus  that 
thesiP  were  not  really  what  "counted"  as  literacy  in  the  school.    Several  teachers 
expressed  the  distinction  quite  clearly,  "Well,  I  don't  really  consider  that 
writing      "the  low  track  children  do  nothing  that  I  would  consider  writing" 

rjis  distinction  was  maintained  by  parents  as  well.    When  questioned  about 
the  reading  and  writing  habits  of  their  children,  parents  immediately  discussed 
the  "great"  tradition  oZ  literacy:     "Gerry  doesn't  read  very  much.    About  all 
he  reads  are  some  kinds  of  books  by  Toth  Corbett  or  something  like  that.  They're 
silly  books  with  no  moral  or  anything,"    "Tba  children  sometimes  rea'd  the  ency- 
cleopedia  especially  when  they've  heard  something  new  and  want  to  look  it  up," 
"My  daughter  reads  lots  of  library  books,  especially  all  th^  Judy  Blnme  bocks." 
"Jemi  wrote  a  poem  to  her  aunt  and  was  going  to  mail  it  to  her," 

As  with  teachers,  it  was  generally  cnly  when  parents  were  specifically 
aske^:  about  "unofficial'^'  literacy  that  they  confirmed  that  children  did  read 
TV  guides,  cereal  boxes,  recipes  and  wrote  signs ,' address  bgoks,  lists  of  the 
latest  records,  etc.     Often  these  items  wen- mentioned  with  a  laugh  or  a  shrug, 
an  almost  literal  atteir^t  to  "shrug  them  off  ,    They  were  clearly  not  of  central 
^importance  in  conceptions  of  reading  and  writing.  , 

Thus,  it  was  not  the  case  that  the  school  and  home  conceptions  of  reading 
and  writing  differed  markedly.     On  the  contrary,  parenrs  were  remarkably  similar 
t9  teachers  in  their  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  literacy^  and  both  groups  were 
consistent  in  cheir  definition  of  what  can  be  termed  the  "great"  tradition  of 
literacy. 

The  Focus 

"Unofficial"  literacy  is  of  interest  because  it  Is  a  manifestation  of 
children's  understanding  both  of  the  various  featoares  of  print  and  of  the  po- 
tential uses  of  the  written  word.     The  child  is  not  identical  to  the  adult  in 
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his  uses  of  literacy^  and  the  contention  of  this  paper  Is  that  Just  as  children 
must  learn  the  basic  psychological  process  Involved  In  reading,  so  too  must  they 
learn  the  proper  societal  contexts,  meanings  and  uses  for  literacy.    Unlike  the 
psychological  processes  which  have  at  least  s5me  universal  form~e.g.,  visual 
perception,  auditory  discrimination— the  societal "structures  for  literacy  have 
varied  and  continue  to  vary  both  historically  and  cross--culturally .    The  child 
must  figure  que  (much  as  he  does  with  speec^)  not  only  how  to'  read  and  write, 
but  when,  where,  why  and  in  what  Interaction  settings  to  read  and  write.  And 
It  cannot  be  assuiDed  that  the  child's  undetstandlng.of  the  literacy  process  re- 
mains  constant  throughout  his  aevelopment.    Reading  for  the  five-year  old 
clearly  has  quite  different    structures  and  purposes  than  reading  for  the  fif- 
teen and '25-year  old. 

The  Importance  of  beginning  to  approach  literacy  :    m  the  viewpoint  of  the 
child  becomes  apparent  whan  one  comp..r^s  this  perspective  to  the  concepUons  of 
literacy  and  literacy  use  advocated  by  ei'ucators  and  curricula.  (For  a  detailed 
discussion  of  'Vflcla^"  literacy,  r,ee  Appendix  B)  .     In  brief,  while  our  society 
mostly  consider-  reading  and  writing  to  be. silent  and  solitary  activities  with         .^^  ' 
motivations  that  are  often  Intensely  private  and  personal,  children  often  turn 
literacy  events  into  collaborative,  oral  and  highly  social- interactive  phenom- 
.ena      T^he  motivations  for  literacy  behaviors  are  often  not  only  unanticipated 
by  educational  theory,  but  can  be  sonewhat  contradictory  to  the  vlevpolnts  .of 
educators. 

The  following  section  of  the  payer  is.  an  analysis  of  spontaneously  occur- 
^rtng-  Instances  of  writing,  especially  "unofficial'*  writing,  those  incidents  not 
counted  as  writing  by  the  teachers  in  their  assessment  of  students'  capabilities. 
Writing  was  chosen  (in^te-.d       reading)  as  the  major  focus    of  this  section  of  the  study 
for  a  very  practical  reason  connected  with  the  constraints  of  observation,    Writing  leave 
a  trace  that  often  remairs  long  after  the  written  event  has  occurred  and  can  be  observed 
and  recorded.    Reading  leaves  no  such  trace.     If  the  actual  reading  event  is 
not  observed,  it  is  lost  to  the  data,    Thus  the  observations  of  spontaneous 
writing  aud  the  opportutiltles  for  analys^     dimply  outstripped  those  of  spontane- 
ous reading,  Pnd  the  most  feasible  solution  is  to  hold  the  discussion  of  unoffi- 
■^clal  reading  in  abeyance.    However,  the  sections  on  Literacy  and  Literaction 
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Structures  and  on  Applications  will  include  evidence  from  observation  of  spon-  - 
taneous  reading  behavior  in  the  classroom. 

The  study  is  in  many  respects  an  illustration  of  the  strengths  of  an  ethno- 
graphic approach.    E^cperimental  designs,  quantitative  analyses,  precoded  observa- 
tion schedules  can  hardly  be  expected  to  reveal  phenomena  that  go  unrecognized 
in  the  classroom  or  in  the  theoretical  literature.     (It  is  Impossible  to  measure, 
code  or  mariipulate  features  that  are  not  already  identified).    The  existence  of 
"unofficial  literacy"  could  hardly  We  been  discovered  by  experiments  prede- 
signed by  researchers  or  even  teachers.    Until  the  phenomenon  became  apparent 
to  an  observer,  it,  in  some  senses,  did  not  exist. 

«  *  •  * 

D,  Data  Collection 

Examples  of  unofficial  writing  were  collected,  in  the  course  of  f ieldwork 
observations  in  the  school  and  community.    Once  the  focus  on  unofficial  writing 
had  been  established,  it  became  relatively  easy  to  spot  examples  of  writing  en- 
gaged in    pontaneously.    If  possible,  notes  were  made  on  the  spot  and  frequently 
the  artifact  was  copied  by  the  observer  or  requested  from  the  child.    I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  possibili;:y  of  children  beginning  to  engage  in  incidents  of  un- 

•     official  writing  specifically  for  my  benefit.    While  this  did  occur  in  a  few 

cases,  in  most  instances  the  amount  and  type  of  writing  did  not"  seem  to  be  altered 
by  my  presence,^ ^d  most  of  the  examples  were  observed  incidentally  and  not  con-  ■  ^ 
spicuously  displayed  or  brought  to  my  attention.    The  general  impression  I  had 
was  that,  despite  my  interest  in  writing,  the  children  continued  much  in  their 

normal  pattern  of  writing  use. 

My  own  observations  were  supplemented  by  a  group  of  artifacts  collected  l>y 
Ave  Davis,  a  researcher  in  another  school  in  the  area.     (See  AppendlxG  .)  These 
'     artifacts  indicate  .hat  this  type  of  inofficial  writing  extends  beyond  the  bounds 
of  a  single  classroom  or  even  a  single  school. 

Datk  confection  was  somewhat  skewed  in  the  following  manner:    more  Incidents  - 
of  unofficial  writing  within  sxihool  than  without.     In  school,  when  children  were 
relatively  confined  and  surrounded  by  objects  of  literacy,  it  was  easy >to  observe 
instances  of  unofficial  writing.    Outside  of  school,  playing  on  the  streets, 
going  u«  trips,  visiting  with  the  ethnographer  in  their  homes,  the  opportunity  to 
observe  spontaneous  writing  was  much  decreased.    Obviously,  thti  posed  a  metl.od- 

go 
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ological  problem.    However,  when  I* was  able  to  catch  incidents  of  unofficial 
writing  in  the  community,  I  found  that  they  paralleled  ^^hose  in  the  classijoom 
both  in  form  and  seeming  purpose-    Thus,  I  felt  that  the  validity    of  the 
findings  was  not  unduly  distorted  by  the  imbalance  in  numbers- 

The  term  artifact  is  used  deliberately  in  connection  with  bits  of  writing 
done  by  the  children,  first  to  suggest  the  at  least  ^emi-permanent  nature  of 
these  objects  and  the  fact  that  they  continued  to  exist^ after  their  initial 
creation:  second,  to  suggest  the  use  of  these  objects  as  "tools"  of  sorts,  often 
designed  to  accomplish  specific  purposes;  and  third,  to 'reinforce  the  basic  an- 
thropological, nature  of  this  aspect  of  the  work— the  attempt  to  understand  a 
"culture"  through  its  creations, 

Ii;.     UNOFFICIAL  i?RITING  ^ 

A,  Overview 

In  the  sectiops  that  follow,  unofficial  writing  will  be  considered  first 
in  terms  of  an  analysis  of  the  artifacts  and  second    in  terms  of  the  functions 
and  meaning  of  the  writing  for  the  children.    Appendix  D  contains  a  description 
of  how  the  data  were  collected  and  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  criteria  used 
in  counting  incidents  of  -unofficial  writing.    Appendix  E  contains  a  rough  break- 
down of  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  incidents  observed.    While  the  number  of  writing 
Incidents  included  in  the  data  (182)  was  intended  only  to  provide  a  cross-section 
of  the  kinds  of  spontaneous  writing  that  occurred  i-n  the  classroom,  two  very 

♦ 

approximate  quantitative  observations  and  impressions  should  be  mentioned. 
First,  once  I  , began  to  observe  spontaneous  writing,  it  became  impossible  to 
<  enter  a  classroom  without  catching  a  glimpse  of  at  least  a  few  (3-4)  new  arti-- 
facts  or  incidents,  this  despite  the  relatively  full  schedules  of  many  of  the 
classrooms.    Inevitably,  it  v.ould  seem  that  children  found  time  during  ^he 
cracks  and  seams  of  the  day  to  write  for  their  own  uses  and  purposes.  Second, 
spontaneous  writing  was  more  prevalent  In  the  high  track  than  the  low  track 
classes  (approximately  a  two  to  bne  ratio),  but  the  type  of  writing  in  each 
were  quite  similar,  * 

B,  Analysis  of  Artifacts:    Features  of  Print 

The  salient  feature  of  most  unofficial  writing  observed  in  the  classroom 
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was  that  it  e  .ploited  certain  potentialities  of  writing  not  usually  emphasized 
in  "official"  writing.    ^These  potentialities  have  to  do  wfth  opportunities  for 
stylistic  expression  intrinsic  to  the  graphic  medium.     In 'speech,  as^we  know,-, 
information  can  be  transmitted   not  only  by  choice  of  words  and  grammatical 
structures,  but  also  by  irftonation,  pauses,  rhythm,  modification  Of  ordinary 
vowels  and  consonants.    So  *too  in  writing.     Information  can  be  txattstfiitted 
not  only  by  choice  of  words  and  grammatical  structures,  but  also  by  the  physical 
arrangement  dn  the  page,  the  style  of  handwriting,  the  juxtaposition  of  unlike 
elements  in  an  ironic  way,  etc. 

The  use  of  such  features  of  writing  is  not  taught  to  children  (no  more 
,  than  is  the  use  of  expressive  features  of  speech);  they  learn  it. as  a  result 
of  their  exposure  to  a  variety  of  uses  of  print,  many  of  which  are  overlooked 
by  the  school. 

Space  and  Design;     As  beginning  writers,  children  struggle  to  jnaster  the  spa- 
tial conventions  of  writing:  lin=^ar,  horizontal,  left  to  right  placement, 
spacing  between  words,  etc.    Donald  Graves  (1979)  has  documented  how  young 
children  inadvertently  break  these  spatial  conventions,  running  words  together, 
writing  at  odd  angles,  etc. 

'Vords  can  go  up,  down  or  across  for  beginning  writers  like  Toni.  Toni  has 
been  writing  for  two  weeks  and  does  not  know  yet  that  written  words,  unlike 
spoken  words,  must  conform  to  space,  have  a  set  direction  and  have  specific 
beginnings  and  endings  /* 

By  fifth  gr'ade  the  spatial  conventions  have  lon&|been  mastered  and  children 
begin  to~Tntentionally  break  rules  (or  pevfiaps^apply  ne^^'^Trr»)^with  a  verve 


and  a  sense  of  design  akin  to  the  graphic 
their  writing  children  often  leave  the  ho 


artist  or  advertiser.  Fch:  example,  in 
:i..bntal  and  begin  to  placA  words  and 


letters  in  vertical, "diagonal  and  even  ridht  to  left  arrangements; 
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na.rtif\ 


<2>  0 


(sign  for  teacher) 


the  message  may  be  arranged  in  space  to  suit  the  design: 


Le  (Kndro^ 


LORD 


(work  folder) 


B 
R 


E 
A 
D 
I 

N 


(paper  holder) 
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In  the  example  of  Vferren's    book  covers  (below  and  next  page^.  the  use  of  space 
is  very  fluid.    Writing  extends  around  a  central  design  and  words  are  placed 
vertically  and  un  a  diagonal.    The  message  extends  all, over  the  page  and  the' 
viewer's  eye  is  free  to  wander,  not  be  pulled  along  in  a'  lef t  ;to  right  fashion 
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In  children's  writing  games,  the  potentials  of  space  are  realized  In  ways 
not  permitted  by  oral  discourse.    A  game  one  little  girl  showed  me: 
Child:     "Write  'look  fish'  on  the  paper."     (I  did  so) 

"Now  write  'how  fish'  and  put  'how'  under  'look'  and  'fish'  under 
'fish'." 

I  followed  her  directions  and  ended  with  two  columns  that  looked  like  this: 

look  fish 
how  ,  fisli 
many  fish 
times  fish 

I  fish         (See  Appendix  F  for  her  copy) 

raade       i  fish 

this  fish 

fool  fish 

write  fish 

fish  fish 

Obviously  the  child  then  told  me  .to  read  dowii  the  left  column  (to  her  and  the 
other  children's  great  ai  usement) . 

The  gamt-  is  a  play  on  the  simultaneous  horizontal  and  vertical  potentials 
of  writing.    Ffrst  you  rely  on  the  standard  horizontal  format  to  disguise  the 
message j  then  the  vertical  formal  is  used  and  the  message  is  revealed,  obvipusly 
a  trick  that  can't  be  dOne  orally  (although  there  are  verbal     analogues  to  this 
trick). 

Among  the  most  coimnon  word  games  played  by  the  children  are  "word  search", 
a  large  grid  filled  with  letters  among  which  are  embedded  words  on  the  horizontal, 
vertical,  diagonal,  left  to  right  and  right, to  left  axes.    The  child  searches  to 
find  the  embedded  words.     In  a  slmlUr  gaiue  the  child  writes  down  a  very  large 
word  like  "supercaUfragallstlc"  and  then  tries  to  find  as  many  words  as  possible 
made  from  adjacent  letters' in  elthe.  left  to  right  or  right  to  left  order.  Both 
games  demand  a  break  from  the  standard  left-right,  horizontal  conventions  of  . 
writing. 

One  finat  example  of  the  way  children  can  play  with  space  came  from  an 
official  composition  about  taking  a  magic  carpet  ride.    The  magic  carpet  was  de- 
scending as  the  girl  approached  the  bottom  of  the  paper.    She  wrote,  "...  think 
that  your  going  down,  down,  down. 

OVER" 

"Over"  was  a  command  to  turn  the  page  to  the  other  side  where  shd  had  written: 

BOOM.".: 
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The  child  had  capitalized  on  another  potentJLdl  use  of  space  w/iting, 
the  fact  that  a  paper  has  two' sides  and  both^p^  be  written  on.     S^e  played 
with  this  space  to  indicate  a  kind  of  suspenseful  paiise  and  an  element  of  sur- 
prise.    (This  is  a  common  k^xk  in^ children's  books.)   The  same  kind  of  suspense 
and  surprise  could  have  be^n  done  orally  but  with  different  device^  (pauses, 
slowing  down  of  speech,  loud  voice).  ^  \ 

Children  can  be  both  liberated  from  and  constrained  by  space.     Often  in 
official  writing,  space  is  seen  as  a  constraint,  something  to^be  fii^led  in. 
Teachers  sometimes  told  children  to  write  "at  least  a  page"  or  fill  l"at  least 
one  side  of  the  paper"  and  this  minimal  requirement  becomes  a  maximuin  as  weil. 
As  they  wrote,  children  sometimes  male  comments  like,  "I  got  only  tw^ve  more 
lines  to'go."    In  my  favorite  example,  a  girl  wrote  a  composition  abiut  a  little 
old  man  and  a  football  game  and  the  Dallas  Cowboys...  She  reached  th^  last  line 
of  the  paper  with  no  denouement  and  simply  wKOte,  "All  of  the  sudden  la  big  snow-  " 
storm  came  and  took  everything  aww."    (Would  that  novelist  could  solve  their 
problems  sd  easily.)  ! 

(2)'.Letters:    By  fifth  grade  the  conventions  of  lettering  (like  the  conventions 
of  space)  have  been  mastered  by  most  children.    A  ,glance  back  at  Warren's  journal 
covers  shows  the  almost  adult  ease  with  which  he  formed  letters.    The  strokes 
seem  to  be  hurried; 'sometimes  the  letter  is  only  sketched  by  a  line  atid  quick 
curve:   ^ 


This  lack  of  self-consciousness  suggests  an  accomplished  penman  (although  not  , 
necessarily  a  child  apt  to  be  praised  for  his  handwriting).     Clearly  J  Warren 
was  more  intent  on  getting  his  message  down  than  on  worrying  about  le|ter 
formatdon. 

Like  the  conventions  of  space,  onct^  a  child  masters  the  basic  formation 
for  letters,  first  in  manuscript,  then  cursive,  he' can  begin  to  "play"  with 
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these  formations-    Teachers  repojt  that  interest  in  the  design  aspect  of  let-  • 
tering  doesn't  begin  , to  appear  to  any  noticeable  degree  until  mid-to-late  second 
grade;    By  fifth  grade  interest  in  letter  design  is  full  blown. 

The  use  of  ''blo^k^iertters,  "graffitti"  style  and  "curlique''  letters  (my 
terms)  are  frequent! 


O  V 


The  "graffitti"  style  is  similar  to  the  ^riting  seen  on  the  waTTs^^^sfbuildings 
in  the  neighborhood  and  is  a  case  in  whic^  the  graphic  symbol  takes  pr^^de.nce 
over  the  meaning.  The  boys  referred  to  graffitti  as  ''that  kind  of  writingVYOu 
can*t  read"  and  clearly  the  design  seems  to  be  the  sign  itself. 
There  are  also  more  complex  examples  of  graphic  design: 


\ 


and  .  is^olated  variations: 


Thdt  these  letter  formations  are  not  simply  deviations  from  a  norm  (errors  of 
sorts),  but  rather  explorations  of  the  possibilities  cf  print,  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  they  don't  occur  until  children  have  mastered  the  norm. 

Along  with  the  design  aspects  of  writing  went  certain  symbols.  Frequently 
used  were  hearts,  arrows,  stars,  zigzag  linei;  like  lightning,  flowery,  curli- 
ques,  lines  like  rays... These  appeared  again  and  again  In  a  witle  ran|>e  of 
writing  from  a  large  nunrber  of  childr^. 

A  second*  contmon  aspect  of  children's  attention  to-lettering  was  the  usa 
of  letters  and  word  form  to  create  a  picture.     (This  was  not  evident  in  the 
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firat  and  second  grade  classes,  according  to  teachers.)    There  were  two  possi- 
bilities: 

1.  the  pictlire  was  related  to  the  letter  forms  - 

^—-^  — 

2.  Che  picture  was  related  to  the  letter  form  and  meaning  (a  kind  of  wore 

game  of  which  I  have  only  one  example  - 


( 


(The  child  began  with  the  wprd  - 
\^         y  .         "boy"  and  then  filled  in  the 

'       \    -       /  lines  to  create  a  picture  of  a 

\  ^-  boy . ) 

The  children's  interest  in  name  writing  and  letter-  designs  often  became  a 

very  total  kind  of  involvement,  a  way  of  passing  time  or  perhaps  even  a  means 

of  escape. 

The  teacher  began  a  social  studies  lessen...  l^iie  the  lesson  was  going 
on,  Robert  was  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper.    He  did  not  have  bis  book 
out.    He  was  slhglng  quietly  to  himself.    He  wrote  his  name  on  the  paper 
in  different  styles,  much  like  the' graf f itti  on  building  walls  and  in 
the  subway.  This  continued  for  fiv<?  minutes  or  more. 

In  this  example,  Robert, 'who  was  a  difficult  child  in  the  classroom^ had  been 
.harshly  scolded  by  the  teacher  in  front  of  the  class.     For  a  tei^se  moment  it 

looked  as  if  he'might  rebel.    He  capitulated  but  spent  the  next  five  to  ten 

minutes  .ringing  quietly  and  writing  his  name  over  and  over,  not  participating 

in  the  lesson. 

(3)  Handwriting  Styles:  Linguists  have  long  recognized  that  speech,  even 
the  speech  of  a  single  rommunltv  ^s  no.t  simply  an  undifferentiated  whole. 
People  distinguish  varieties  of  speech  appropriate  for  different  situations 
and  characteristic  of  differefit  people.    Analogously,  chere  are  styles  of 
handwriting,  styles  of  letter  formation  appropriate  to  different  peoplo  aiul 
situations.     (Doctors'  handwriting  has  long  been  re -f.r.1 .1  and  cor-mp'-ti'd  on 
humorously.)    Children  are  attuned  to  the  differences  Ir  'i^uH-t' tJ-v  .:rvl.-s 
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and  even  able    o  switch, from  one  to  another.     For  example,  a  girl  finished 
correcting  her  worksheet  and  in  Inrge  letters  with  a  red  pen  she  boldly  wrote 


at  the  bottom 


(3  o^y^^ 


This  was  a  clear  imitation  of  a  teacher's  evaluatory  phrase,  and  the  large, 
flowing-handwriting  was  a  definite  approximation  to  how  teachers  tend  to  write. 

An      er  j^^rl  who  h^d  lust  completed  an  assigned  composition  wrote  at  the 
enJ  of  thtr  page  in  large  bold  strokes: 

In  the  first  case,  handwriting-style  switching" signalled  the  taking  on  of 
a  new  role  (teacher).     In  the  second,  it  signalled  perhaps  a  playful  finality 
(or  a  grand  finale) - 

(4)  Use  of  Blank  Spaces:    A  particularly  ifliportant  (although  deceptively 
simple)  aspect  of  the  use  of  space  is  the  *'blank'\     Children  create  official 
looking  forms  (wb^ch  will  be  discussed  later),  using  the  blank    pace  to  indicate 
^ere  information  was  co  be  placed.     The  simplest  arrangcmer    was  an  adaptation 


of  the  list: 


or  a  checklist: 


de/ored 

maried 

sort  of  LJ 


/ 


L   


("divorced,  "married", 
"sort  of"  (?:;  ) 
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The  blanks  coul-  get  more  complex:  — — — '  - '^»* 


-1 


These  are  particularly  interesting  for  the  light  they  shed  on  developmental 
issues.     Lower  gradR  teachers  (first  and  second)  cotmnented  that  young  children 
would  begin  to  imitate  the  worksheet  formats  and  write,  "Name  John  Watson 
Grade  2    Date  Janu<>r>    17,   1980.''  but  did  not  actually  go  so  far  as  to  create  a 
"form"  with  the  potential  of  beiog  filled  in  by  someone  else  or  at  a  later  time, 

e.g.,  "Name   Grade  Date  ".    The  use  of  the  line 

as  'cii  indication  of  blank  space  to  be  used  to^  writing  may  be  related  to  the 
child's  increasing  ability  to  decbntexta^ lize  himself  from  the  writing  situation, 

4 

to  realize  that  "Name"  and  "John  Watson"  don't  necessarily  always  have  to  go  to- 
jiethei-,  and  that  what  gets  written  beside  "name"  or  "date"  depends  upon  who  is 
writing  and  when.    Perhaps  the  use  of  .the  "blank"'  is  a  symbolic  breakthrough 
from  a  stage  of  what  psychologists  would  call  "egocentrlsni"  to  a  stage  in 
which  cne  child  begins  to  consider  the  peispective  of  the  reader. 

(5)     Physical  Aspects  of  Writing 

As  adults  we've  long    since  mastered  the  physical  aspect  of  writing;  pencil 
grip,  hand  m  veme*nt,  controUand  we  forget  that  tor  c'lildren  the  physical  actions 
can  involve  a  large  part  of  their  concentration  and  attention.    Beginning  writt^rs 
are  immersed  in  rhe  p^v<^1.al  di f  f  iculties^  but  as  each*  stage  i^  mastored,  new 
chillenges  are  spontaneously  nought      As  early  as  thii  end  of  first  grade  a  'n.^w 
children  in  the  high  t^ack  class  have  begun  to  try  out  cursive  writing  (something 
that  won't  be  "officially"  taught  until  grade  3  ). 

Once  both  manuscript  and  cursive  forms  are  mu     \red,  children  creat^  new  ^ 
challenges.     In  the  fifth  grade  girl?  pay  a  lot  of  attention  to  neat  handwriting. 
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slowlv  and  laboriously  forming  and  refomiin«  each  iecter,  comparing  handwriting 
styles,  slanting  word;-,  the  wrong  way,  etc. 

Keesha  stood  up  "to  write  on  the  board    in  the  back  corner.  She 
wrote  the  date:     11/19/79,  erased  It,  asked  me  if  it  was  the  19th, 
rewrote  the  date  very  ne..tly  and  precisely,  erased  it,  rewrote  it, 
erased  it,  wrote  November,  and  finally  erased  the  whole  thing. 
This  was  all  very  laboriously  done. 
Boys  attend  to  perfecting  their  graffitti  techniques^ and  all  children  begin  to 
erect  new  physical  challenges  for  themselves,  for  example,  trying  to  learn  to 
write  with  their  left  hands.    When  I  showed  a  few  children  how  I  could  do  mir- 
ror writing,  there  was  a  sudden  spurt  of  interest  and  for  weeks  afterwards  the 
children  would  approach  me  to  show  how  they  had  mastered   the  skill. 

The  children  were  particularly  attuned  to  the  physical  aspect  of  my  writing, 
wondering  at  how  quickly  I  wrote,  how  1  wrote  without  looking  and  once,  how  I 
held  the  pencil  very  strangely.     (A  second  researcher,  Linda  May,  has  related 
similar  experiences  in  1.  ?r  classrooms.)     The  children  were  commenting  on  adult 
prowess  in  a  skill  that,  while  almost  mastered,  still  required  dertain  effort 
and  concentration  for  them. 

6.  Fluidlty'of  •  ilkinKs:   By  "marklnHs"  I  mean  those  words,  phrases,  sym- 
bols that  distinguish  one  kind  of  writing  from  another.    For  example,  letters 

.  are  marked  by  "Dear   ",  "Love",  "Sincerely",  etc.     Stories  are  marked  by  . 

"Ortte  upon  a  time",   "The  End".     Dociments,   forms,  workbook  sheets  are  marked  by 
things  like,  "Sign",  "Circle  yes  or  no". 

In  both  the  official  and  unofficial  writing  of  the  children,  the  markings 
were  particularly  fluid,  not  yet  having  been  stabilized  into  one  context.  Notes 
to  the  teacher  and  friends  often  contained  markings  imitative  of  specific  docu- 
ments. 

I 

•*Miss  Martin  can  Sarena  and  I  sit  together  if  we  don^t  talk.  ■  Say 


Yes  or  no    I    Circle  one, 


Official  compositions  frequently  used  a  variety  of  markings,  often  ending 
with  "The  End,"  "The  end  of  my  sxory'',  or  even  sometimes  with    Love."    In  the 
example  on  the  next  page  the  child  combined  composition  markings, <the  heading). 
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letter  markings  (**Deare  Miss*<),  an  identification  of  herself  (as  if  she  were  on 

the  telephone  perhaps),  document  markings  (**Yes  or  no  sign  write  here  ^  *')  , 

story  markings  ("The  End"),  more  letter  markings  ('"from")  and  finally  a  picture. 
The  end  result  is  a  strange  conglomeration. 

By  fifth  grade  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  children  had  mastered  the  system 
of  litera'.y  markings  that  we  use  to  identify  different  kinds  of  texts.     As  is 
the  case  w*th  space  and  letter  formation,  once  the  markings  were  mastered,  the 
child  could  then  begin  to  "play"  with  them  for  humorous  and  whimsical  effects. 
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For  cxaninle,  Kevin  took  notes  for  me  in  my  notebook  and  OTote  "The  End"  at  the 

bottom.    He  laughed  and  said,  "I  ended  it  like  a  story." 

Neal  wrote  a  long  (three  or  four  page)  compositiop.    At  the  bottom  of  each 
p-age  he  wrote,  "To  be  continued".    *At  the  top  of  the  neXt  page  he  wrote  "Part  2 
of  the  story".    He  pointed  this  out  as  a  humorous  addition  to  his  work,  Neal 
also  said  that  he  often  introduces  his  stories  with  "Twentieth  Century  Fox 
Presents".    He  was  clearly  aware  of  special  markings  and  used  them  ironically 
for  humor. 

Closely  related  to  the  children's  ability  to  "play"  with  literacy  markings 
was  their  ability  to  manipulate  literacy  artifacts  and  adapt  them  to  their  own 
uses.    For  -example,  a  group  of  girls  had  a  pad  of  voter  registration  forms  and 
used  these  to  register  participants  in  their- class  yShow: 


Signature  ^^^^  ^^^"^^^ 

t 

Ward  ^'Quxit;-  Division 


Approved  by  j<aA^^  _  i-^j^^r^. 


te 


Approved  to  vo 


Children's  ability  to  adapt  either  standard  literacy  markings  or  already 
created  artifacts  to  their  own  literacy  needs  demonstrates  an  under- 

standing  of  the  needs  of  the  specific  literacy  situation  (e.g.,  a  need  for  an 
official-'looking  paper  with  blanks  to  serve  as  a  registration  form),  a  recogni-- 
tion  of  the  similarity  of  the  available  document  to  the  "ideal"  documents  (a 
voter  registration  form  does  resemble  a  form  thn*  would  be  used  to  register 
people  for  a  show),  and  an  ability  to  ignore  the  differences  or  to  plav  with  the 
differences  for  s/)ecial  effect  (e.g.*  using  "Twentieth  Century  Fox  Pr<?sents"  to 
begin  a  composition  has  an  obvious  humorous  effect.)     Wlien,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions children  come  to  develop  this  ability  to  tra^^        n  literaf:y  artifacts 
and  markings,  is  a  question  for  further  research. 
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The  features  of  print  mentioned  in  this  previous  section  are  not  taught  to 
the  children.    Teachers  stress  the  constraints  of  writing  concerning  proper 
spacing,  letter  formation  and. markings.     Children,  however,  see  writing  in  their 
environment  (classroom  And  commuaity)  that  transcends  these  constraints  (adver- 
tising, posters,  storybooks)^  and  they  spontaneously  begin  to  employ  the  addi- 
tional expressive  potentialities  afforded  by.  the  features  of  the  graphic  medium. 
The  child  learns  he  can  express  excitement  not  only  by  a  word  and  an  exclamation 
point,  but  by  the  size,  darkness  and  spacing  of  letters.    He  can  transmit  a  mes- 
sage not  only  through  semantic  and  gramr.     ical  relationships  between  words,  but 
by  design  and  decoration  as  well,     (e.'g,,  girls  surround  their  names  with  flowers 
and  curliques,  boys  \.ith  lightning  rays  and  ja^g;ed  line'?.)     Chil»jren  ^earn  that 
they  can  break  rules  for  humor    ("Twentieth  Century  Fox  Presents'*)  and  can  adapt 
writing  forxaats  to  their  own  needs  (voter  registration  forms  used  for  a  show) . 
The<^  thereby  demonstrate  that  they  are  imme#sed  in  a  literacy  environment  and 
can  no  liOre  avoid  being'  influenced  by  such  literacy  than  by  the  expressive 
features  of  language  they  hear  In  everyday  speech. 

In  the  next  two  sections  (C,D)  I  shall  try  to  describe  the  principal  kinds 
of  unofficial  writing  produced  by  the  children  l'  observed  and  to  indicate  som^- 
thing  of  their  use  and  meaning. 

C.    Analysis  of  Artifacts:     Gonre;^  of  Children's  Unofficial, Writing 

The  children  turned  their' not  inconsiderable  skills  at  writing  to  a  variety 
of  purposes.  1        not  aware. of  any  special  terminology  or  categorization  of  these 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  children.   /The  activities  themselves  suggest  the 
distinction  of  at  least  six  uses,  or  minor  genres,  of  unofficial  writing.  Some 
have  be^^n  mentioned  in  passing  (notes,  signs,  etc.). 

Each  minor  g^.ire  involves  a  particular  configuration  of  forn;  meaning  and 
interactional  context.    The  groupings  of  activities  and  their  products  (the 
artifacts)  are  fairly  broad,  but  fairly  evident.     In  the  next  section  I  will' 
suggest  generalized  uses  or  functions  for  the  writing,  functions  that  involve 
c>/o  or  more  genres.    Here  the  focus  is  upon  the  evident  differences  in  the  forir 
of  the  writing  and  the  salient  differences  in  meaning  or  purpose  (the  factor 
that  uniquely  distinguishes  "gifts")-    I  start  with  the  genre  most  evidently 
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conceraed  with  the  use  of  writing  to  transmit  information;  notes  and  messages, 
and  then  contrast  it  with  the  genre  whose  use  is  most  evidently  not  that,  gifts. 
The  first  four  genres  (notes  and  messages,  gifts,  announcements,  etc.^  documents) 
all  involve  interactional  contexts  of  one  or  another  kind  directly,  while  the 
last  two  (lists,  etc.,  and  notebook  displays)  do  so  potentially. 

(1)  Notes  and  Messages;    One  of  the  earliest  uses  of  unofficial  writing  was 
the  passing  of  notes  and  messages.     Beginning  at  fir^t  grade  level,  children 
passed  notes  containing  names  and  phone  numbers.     As  the  children's  writing 
^skills  improved^  these  became  more  xomp lex  and  evolved  into  "love  notes",  mes-* 

sages  requesting  response  ("Circle  Yes  or  No"  notes),  notes  of  anger,  "porno- 
graphic^' notes  (a  t6acher*s  term,  i.e.,  notes  containing  taboo  words),"  etc. 
Notes  cQpld  be  passed  quite  openly  or  clandestinely. 

Letjia  had  received  a  note  from  Michelle  (sitting  across  from  her) . 
She  opened  it,  read  it  and  wrote  something  on  the  note..  She 
turned  arolind  to  glance  around  the  room,  saw  me  looking  at  her,  ahd 
covered  the  note  with  her  hand.    A  moment  later  she  turned  b  ick  to 
loQk  at  me.     I  was  observing  her  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye.  She 
quickly  passed  the  note  to  Michelle  and  turned  tack  to  her  workbook. 

At  times  children  even  conimunicated  "with  the  teacher  or  with  an  adult  by  handing 

the  person  a  note.     (The  example  of  the  girl  using  a  note  to  request  the  privi- 

lege  of  sitting  with  a  friend  has  already  been  mentioried.) 

(2)  "Gifts  of  Writing";    Closely  related  in  form  to  the  transmission  of 
notes  and  messuages  was  the  use  of  writing  as  a  "gift".    Among  the  first  spontane- 
ous uses  of  ii/riting  reported  by  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  were  pictures  with 
captions  given  to  the  teacher.     This  practice  continued  all  the  way  through  the 
upper  eJemetttary  grades  when  children  also  began  to  give  poems,  stories>  slj;ns 
and  decorative  messages  to  the  teachers.    For  example,  the  following  was  taped 

to  the  side  of  a  teacher's  desk; 

"Harts  is  sweat 
Harts  is  a  treat 
If  you  want  to  oat 
Just  take  a  seat 

By  Anjanette 
For  my  wonderful 
Teacher  Mrs.  Brown 
I  hope  you  enjoy  it. 
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The  giving  of  such  writing  gifts  may  have  been  an  indication  that  children 
recognize  writing  ^e"  a  "marked"  form  in  our  culture.    Often  it  was  not  the  con- 
tent of  the  writing  that  carried  the  message  (sometimes  a  poem  or  a  story,  or 
a  picture  with  a  caption)  ,  but  simpl°y  the  act  of  writing  and  giving  that  implied 
a  message  of  social  relationships  and  perhaps  th3  seeking  of  adult  approval. 

Alicia*  came  up  to  me  and  handed  me  some  papers 

"What's  this" 

"Poem" 

"Did  you  write  It  for  cldss?" 
"No,  I'just  wrote  it." 
"Shall  I  keep  it?" 

"Yes."     (I  thanked  her  and  she  returned  to  her  desk.) 

In  another  example  a  girl  handed  me  a  few  bits  of  commercial  vriting.    She  had 
fashioned  an  envelope  out  of  construction  paper.     Inside  were  three  cut-out 
"Buttons"  taken  from  a  book.    The  wriLing  had  absolutely  no  context  for  me  but 
I -accepted  it  as  a  gift  Uith  thanks.    Later  the  teacher  told  me  that?  she  too 
had  received  such  a  writing  gift  from  the  same  child. 


"in  these  examples    the  interaction  was  clearly  marked  as  a  gift-giving 

situation  as  opposed  to  a  message  transmission  situation.    The  writing  contained 
-  V 

in  the  ijift  did  -not  necessarily  directly  transmit  a  message  pertinent  to  the 
immediate  content  (for  example,  the  poem  given  as  a  gift  might  be  about 
'Christmas'  or  playing  outside  in  tbe  snow);  the  writer  was  frequently  thanked: 
and  the  gift  wa?  often  publicly  displayed.    Thus,  the  content  of  the  tilting 
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and  the  reaction  of  the  receiver  clearly  marked  the  situation  as  different  from 
message  transmission* 

(3)    Announcements .  Signs  ._Board..Writin£;    One  of  the  favorite  media  for- 
writing  was  the  chalkboard,  possibly  because  of  the  lack  of  spatial  restraint, 
the  different  writing  implement,  the  ease  of  erasing,  etc.     (One  teacher  even 
suggested  that  children  were  able  to  concentrate  better  at  the  board.)    Much  of 
the  writing  done  at  the  board  looked  like^eacher  writing  in  both  form  and  con- 
tent: assignments    ("Do  classwork  in  kits"),  punishments  ("No  recess"),  and 
work  problems.    At  times  the  form  resembled  a' teacher's  use  of  writing  but  the 
content  was  quite  different  as  in  the  case  of  the  following  (slightly  confused) 
announcement: 

"Today  is  February  29.    Pearl  Harbor  Day.    Attention  Ladles  ~  All 
Ladles  should  Grab  a  man."    (This  example  was  described  to  me  by 
one  of  the  teacher^.) 
Blackboard  writing  is  a  salient  case  in  which  a  use  o£  writing  that  directly 
j-esembled  an  adult  use  must  have  clearly  different  underlying  functions. 
Chlldrert  lack  the  direct  authority  of  the  teacher  and  only  pretend  to  step  into 
the  teacher  role  through  the  use  of  certain  literacy  styles  and  devices.  Often 
this  type  of  writing  was  accompanied  by  a  stance  and  speaking  style  that  imi- 
tated the  teacher.'  Thus,  a  child  writing  a  "make  believe^'  assignment  or  problem 
at  the  board  was  not  transmitting  information  in  the  same  sense  as  the  teacher: 
he  was  taking  on  the  trappings  of  a  role. 

In  addition  to  writing  at  the  board,  thildren  created  similar  jiubUc  dis- 
plays of  writing,  making  signs  and  announcements  that  were  posted  on  walls  or 
taped  to  desks. 
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L©0  K  ' 

,If  your  desk  has  a  name  tag  on  it 
you  have  to  look  around  for  >our 
name  tag  and  sit  down  because, 
that  is  your  new  seat. 

Thank  you 
Mrs.  Wilson 

If  your  not  satisfied  with  your 
seat  see  me  Lisa  Gale  if  I  say 
you  have  to  stay  you  have  to 
stay. 

Thank  ycu 


If  you  want  your  seat 
change  put  your  nnme  on 
a  piece  of  paper  and  what  - 
table  you  would  like  to  sit 
at  arid  who  you  would  like  to 
sit  by. 


(4)  Documents:  By  documents  I  mean  two  things:  first,  the  imitation  of  a 
form  that  has  overtones  of  bureaucracy  or  officialdom;  second,  the  creation  of 
a  written  artifact  that  defines  a  relationship  between  message  and  receivers  * 
and  elicits  a  predetermined  response  or  action  from  the  receiver.^ 

The  documents  created  by  the  children  were  to  be  used  by  others  and  wer 

r 

intended  to  control  their  access  to  an  event  or  to  shape  their  response  in  some 
fashion*  These  incl^i-ied  club  member  forms,  registration  forms  for  a  show,  club 
passes  and  several  other  examples  illustrated  below  and  on  the  next  page. 
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•These  artifacts  obviously  imitate    the  official  forms  and  documents 
children  encounter  frequently  in  their  lives.    They  control 'the  movement  of 
Others  and  also  structure  very  particular  types  of  response  from  the  recipient, 
specifying  exactly  what  type  of  information  he  should  provide  and  where  it 
should  go.    Like  adjacency  pairs  in  speech,  these  documents  determine  written  ad- 
jacency pairs.   For  example,  on  the  line  marked  '*Namc   it  is  ^PP^°M^^ 

to  write  "Mary"  or  "Mary  Joneb"  or  **Miss  Jones'*  ...  but  not  ^'lO  yeais  oIt^ 
"50c".     From  the  viewpoint  of  the  creator  of  these  documents,  to  be  able  to 
structure  exactly  the  kind  of  literacy  response  desired  would  likely  be  a 
fairlv  high  level  skill. 


tickets  ror 
participation  in  a  show. 


joo  are  c\  feaoU^  t^if^' 
ijouc  /vJand 
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The  following  was  a  worksheet  made  up  f or  a"homewrk  club'*  started  by  2  girls: 


Deserts  Questions 
IThat  are  deserts? 
What  do  we  often  think? 

Are  there  places  where  water  is  salty?      Yesi  |^  No 

4.  I^mat  kind  of  deserts  lie  by  the  poles? 

5.  Are  there  very  few  plants  that  grow  in  salt  regigns?  Yes 

Denise  202 


I 

or  no; 


Of  course  the  child  who  fills  in  the  document  also  had  freedom  (within  the 
structure  of  the  information'  requested)  to  turn  the  document  to  his  own  pur-- 
poses.     In  the  example  below,  Weldon,  who  likely  had  very  little  interest  in 
joining  the  homework  club,  used  the  application  as  an  opportunity  to  poke  a 
little  playful'  fun  at  the  girls. 


Name 


Club  Aplacation 
Weldon  Howard 


Age   n 


How  much  will  you  pay  IC 


^  ^eek  -a  day  Ic        or  a  hour  none 

total      3c  ha  ha  ha 
/  f il 1  out  in  ink 


(5)  Lists,  Tables  and  Chatrts;     The  prevalence  of  lists,  t.ibles  and  charts 
in  children's  unofficial* writing  recommends  their  treatment  under  a  special 
subheading,  as  examples  of  both  a  special  kind  of  spatial  arrangement  and  a 
specialized  use' of  writing  to  order  information.  *  * 

Children  quickly  became' prof icient  v;ith  the  arrangement  of  words  into 
lists.    My  earliest  example  came  from  a  first-grade  class,  the  discovery  of  a 
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stnall  spiral-bound  notebook  on  one  page  of  which  was  neatly  printed  what  looked 
to  be  a  shopping  list: 

Bread 
milk 
eggs 
pamper. 

In  the  fifth-grade  it  was  frequi&nt  to  find  childreti  setting  up  lists  6f  per- 
sonal information:  ^  .  ' 

Name         Davida  Ellen 
Grade  5th 
Teacher    Mrs.  Brown 
Room  AOO 
Friend  Lisa 

Assistant  Teacher      Mrs.  Fiering 
The  children  were  also  abl^^^jcr'^combine  lists  to  create  simple  tables: 

Sarita  Amelia  Jackson 


Name 

Mrs. 

Lee 

Grade 

1 

200 

Mrs. 

Roper 

Grado 

2 

301 

Mrs. 

Hanson 

Grade 

3 

204 

Mrs. 

Hunt 

Grade 

A 

106 

■Mrs. 

Kenny  ^ 

Grade 

5 

AOO 

Mrs- 

Esposito 

Grade 

6 

A02 
* 

Tables  are  especially  intere€ting  because  they  are  essentially  literate 
devices  (a  point  made  by  Jack  Goodv) .     The  table  is  able  to  simultaneously 
transmit  two  sets  of  information.  In  the  above  exomple, the  vertical    columns  list 
all  teachers,  all  grades',  all  room  numbor*^^  and  vhe  hor!  ontal  rows  list  the 
teacher  with  the  grade  with  the  room  number.     This  simultaneous  transmission  of 
two  sortings  of  information  can't  be  done  orally.  ^ 

Other  examples  or  the  children's  ability  to  imi-ato  specific  writing  for- 
mats include  the  creation  of  rollbooks,  schedules,  address  books  and  calendars. 
In  all  these  cases  the  child  deinon5;trate*;  that  he  has  mastered  arid  can  work 
with  certain  conventions  for  ordering  Information.     Children  are  most  likely 
exposed  to  this  form  of  information  ordering  in  th^^  t.j^ntext  of  subject  matter 
information  like  math,  social  studios,  etc.  or  simply  in  The  context  of  a 
njmber  of  writing  uses  common  in  the  environment  around  them  (calendars,  roll- 
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books,  etc,)    The  children  adapt  the  arrangerient  to  their  own  needs-  That 
these^ lists  anJ  tables  were  genuinely  useful  to  the  children  is  apparent  from 
the  following  example. 

On  Terrance's  desk  I  found  the  following  table: 


Order 

1^'  Malcolm 

2,  ferendan 

3,  Bill 


Fistball 
Lef tf ield 
2nd  Base 
Centerf ield 


4;  Terrance  Pitcher 
•■  .  •  •  •  •  •  ♦ 

When  I  asked  if  I  could  have  the  paper,  Terrance  tqjd  me  that  the  bovs  needed 
it  to  keep  tr.ack  of  players  and  positionr  on  their  fistball  team.  He  offered 
to  let  me  copy  the  table  but  would  not  give  me  the  original. 

(6)  Notebook  Displays:     Children  frequ^r^ly  used  writinR  to  make  displays' 
of  sorts  that  were  placed  on  desks  or  covered  work  folders  and  notebooks,  . 
Some  of  the  most  amusing  examples  of  thr      displays  were  done  by  a  group  of 
hoys  who  literally  covered  every  square  inch 'of  notebook  space  with  what  I 
termed  "status  writing":  'Wer  of  the  World;*^  "I  wear  nothing  but  the  best", 
"Girls  don't  mess  with  me  cause  I  mess  with  them",   .   ,   (See  p.l8     for  example 
from  Warren's  notebook  cover.)     This  kind  cf  writing  was  explained  to  my  by  on^ 
of  the  boys: 

S:     Do  girls  write  like  this? 

Peter:     (vehement)  No! 

S:     What  do  girls  write?  * 

P:     They  write,  like,   let's  se*.^.     Like  Tereila.     She  just 
write  "Tereila  Jones.". 

S:    So  jusl  boys  write  this. 

P:  Yeah 

S:     How  come  they  write  this  way?  *        *  ,  ' 

P:     You  know.     They  jui^t  stroll  down  the  street  vith  that 

walk, -being  cool-    You  just  give  him  (pointed  to  Warren) 
a  book  full  of  empty  pages  ,ind  he'll  fill  it  with 
graffitti. 

In  only  one  example  did  a  girl  do  this  type  of  "status  writing"    ("Rina,  Foxy 
One^')  on  her  joruroal  cover.     In  all  other  cases  girls  created  different  types 
*of4'writing  displays,  mostly  names  and  designs  with  fancy  letters,  remarks 
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about  the  clnssroon  ("402  is  best"),  or  even  religious  phrases,  "Love  the  Lor J" 
Thus,  the  role  differentiation  that  encouraged  young  boys  to  be  boastful  and 
"macho",  while  young  girls  were  to  be  coy  and  aloof,  clearly  carried  over  into 
writing  as  well. 

Notebooks  were  also  used,  of  course,   to  express  cIp*   ^  about  self  and 
others,  boasts  and  taunts,  inside  as  well  as  outside.  ieful  term  may  be 

ana,  used  in  literature  for  the  collections  of  the  sayings  or  talk  of  a  person. 
Of  course  teachers  may  direct  students  to  use  notebooks  as  journals,  diaries, 
and  the  like.     Children  would  also  use  their  notebooks  to  transcribe  or  create 
written  equivalentrof  oral  genres  that  t^eachers  would  not  assign.     Among  these 
chlldrer,  for  exampl"  .  "busts"  is  the  term  used  for  ritual  insults,  exchanged 
between  child  and  child,  either  playfully  or  seriously.     One  boy  created  ^  book 
let  of  written  "busts"  a'>uut  a  classmate  who  was  very  light-skinned: 

"Marvin    is  zebra  boy.     He  so  white  he  glows  in  the  dark. 

When  he  gets  married  his  fami^.y  gonna  look  like  the  Willises 

on  the  Jeffersons  on  T,V,    Ht   read  white  and  blue  like  the  flag.^'' 

The  booklet  was  discovered  and  confiscated  by  the  teacher-     Another  boy  wrote 
out  several  chanting  rhymes  such  as: 

"Hate  tc  "  e  ir.ean  hut  you  need  listerine 
Not  a  sip  not  a  swallov; 
But  the  whole  darn  bottJe." 

In  such  instances  the  children  had  learned  that  they  could  put  originall> 
oral  genres  into  writing  and  were  using  writing  as  a  new  channel  for  a  familiar 
form  of  interaction,  for  their  own  satisfaction  or  amusement  and  potentially 
that  of  others. 

D.  The  runctions  ind  Meanings  of  Children's  Unofficial  Writin:^ 

It  is  clear  from  the  observations  that      discussion  of  children's  spontane 
or\\  vriting  mtist  distinguish  between  the  directly  observable  piece  of  writin- 
and  the  funucions   It  may  l^avc  for  the  participants.     For  example,  if  a  teacher 
writes  on  the  chalkboard,   "Talking  Names— No  Recess",  it  is  likely  to  be  taken 
seriously  as  an  order  (and  explanation)   to  the  class.    The  teacher  has  the 
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authority  to  do  that.     It  a  child  writes  the  same  message  on  the  chalkboard, 
the  purpose  is  likely  sonewhat  different.     Clearly  the  text,  the  abstract  act, 
does  not  itself  reveal  purpose  unequivocally,  ,and  purposes  must  be  soughr  within 
the  context  of  role  relationship  and  setting. 

Purposes  can  be  dealt  with  at  two  levels. ^    One  is  that  of  the  level  of  com- 
munication itself,  that  is.  the  .intention  of  a  message,  written  or  oral,  may  be. 
to  transmit  information,  to  order,  ^o  request,  to  entertain,  etc.  Especially 
important  for  the  issue  at  hand  is  the  level  of  choice  of  communicative  means, 
that  is,  why  the  message  is  put  into  writing,  rather  than  Spoken.     It  is  on 
this  issue  of  choice  that  the  discussion  will  focus. 

The  functions  of  a  messa^^e,  of  course,  go  beyond  the  intentions,  known  or 
inferred,  of  the  source.     The  outcome  may  succeed  or  fail  in  realizing  the 
source's  purpose.     Moreover,  purposes  and  consequences  may  be  multiple..  At  the 
end  of  this  section  I  suggest  seven  recurrent  functions  which  the  several  kinds 
of  unofficial  writing  of  these  children  appear  to  have.     The  analysis  of  func- 
tions is  tentative,  inferred  from  the  artifacts  and  observations  of  activity, 
and  further  research  should  be  undertaken  to  determine  its'  general  validity. 
Such  inferences  run  the  risk  of  being  skewed  by  adult  preconceptions  about 
children  and  about  writing.    .Still,  'it  is  important  to  address  thq  subject, 
because  in  it  is  a  key  to  the  meaning  and  motivation  for  writing  In  the  lives 
of  the  c  lildren.     (^ee  Appendix'^'C  for  a  discussion  of  the  notion  of  literacy 
as  a  powerful  force  in  the  children's  livet;.)     Even  this  tentative  analysis 
is  able  to  show  that  no  simple  or  single  interpretation  of  the  function  of  a 
piece  of  writing  for  children  will  sutfice. 

The  discussion  parallels  the  preceding  discussion  of  genres.  Under  each 
heading  I  will  discuss  further  my  observations  of  context  and  suggest  more  of 
the  possible  meanings  of  the  writii.g. 

(1)  Notes  and  Messages:     Some  of  the  most  corr^mon  incidents  of  spontaneous 
writinj^  in  the  clas^oom  involved  the  transmission  of  information  ^rnm  -i  vrjtor 
to  a  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  note  or  letter.     In  the  exar.ple  thac  would  per- 
haps be  closest  to  adult  note  and  letter  writing,  the  receiver  was  absent  and 
the  written  message  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  an  oral  message.     This  occurred 
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in  one  cla^sroom  when  children  wrote  notes  tc  an  absent  teacher  and'-asKed  me  to 
deliver  the  message  to  her.    Writing  functioned  for  the  children  (as  it  commonly 
does  for  adults)  aG  a  substitute  for  oral  transmission  (cf.  Heath,  1980)^ 

Adult  observers  might  tend  to  assume  that  all  instances  of  note  passing  in 
the  classroom  are  simply  cases  of  the  transfer^ ot  information  from  writer  to  re- 
ceiver when  oral  transmission  is  precluded.    Howe^'er,  given  the  normal  class- 
room situation  in  which  children  were  often  relatively  free  to  talk,  their- 
desks  being  arranged  face-to-face  in  tables^  and  moyement  around  the  class- 
rooms often  allowed,  written  messages  did  far  more  for  the  cljildren  than  simply 
transmit  information  from  writer  to  receiver.     A  variety  of  meanings  were  com~ 
municated  by  and  a  variety  of  functions  served  by  the  act  of  message  writing' 
and  these  extended  beyond  the  content  of  the  message  it^^elf. 

For  example: 

The  class  was  all  working  quietly  on  seatwork.     Dan'in  was  sitt?ing 
across  the  room  from  me.     He  signalled  to  me  and  mouthed  some  words, 
"Do  you  vant  some  candy?'     I  shook  my  head  no.     A  few  minutes  later 
he  got  up,  Wolked  around  the  back  of  the  class,  stood  by  my  chair  for 
a  moment  and  handed  me  a  note. 

"Dear  Sue.     Come  to  my  desk  and  help  me  with  my  math. 

sign    Darwin  Smith  to  Sue  O.K.  

Rather  than  having  used  a  written  message,  Darwin  could  have  either  signalled 
me  from  across  the  room  (as  he'd  done  earlier)  or  walked  to  my  jlesk  and  whis- 
pered the  message.     That  he  did  neither  suggests  that  the  process  of  writing 
and  delivering  a  note  had' meanings  for  Darwin  beyond  information  transter- 
U'4rwin  night  have  been  imitating  a  type  of  message  transmission  common  among 
adults,  indicating  an  acceptance  of  adult  li  eiacy  role  models.     He  may  have 
been  attempting  an  ironic  secrecy,  actually  highlighting  the  message  «:rans* 
^mssion  by  his  circuitous  route  around  the  classroom  and  perhaps  under ^inine 
this  particular  message  (a  business-i ike  request  for  help)  as  opposed  to  a 
more  casual  gesture  (offer  of  candy).     In  fact,  tne  form  of  his  message  sug- 
gested a  more  formal  approach  to  the  situat ion^ including  his  imitation  of  a 
signed  "form."    Thus,  writing  may  have  functioned  in  special  ways  for  Darwin- 
role  imitation  and  the  highlighting  and  framing  of  a  request. 
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•Messages  involving  emotion  were  frequently  transmitted  in  writing, 
Thes^e  messages  included  affectionate  letters  and  poems  for  the  teacher,  "love" 
notes  to  classmates,  messages  of  affection' to  friends  and  messa^s  of  dislike 
and  anger.    The  transmission  of  emotional  content  m  writing  permitted  the 
child  to  avoid  a  situation  that  could  have  proved  embarrassing  or  difficult 
were  a  direct  verbal  message  emitted.     In  an  example  cited  by  Claire  Woods- 
ElHott,  an  observer  in  one  of  the  classrooms  involved  in  this  study,  a  child 
"wrote  a  particularly  vindictive  note  to  another  and  this  was  intercepted  by 
the  tea^cher.    The  note  contained  a  string  of  svear  words  (all  'correctly 
spejled, '  the  teacher  remarked  with  irony).     When  she  was  asked  to  explain  why 
sh^  had  written  the  note,  the  child  stated  that  she  could  not  express  her 
anger  aloud.    Writing  had  obvious      served  a  real  communicative  purpose  for  * 
this  child." 

Teachers  have  suggested  further  reasons  for  the  children's  use  of  written 
messages  when  verbal  messages  are  possible.     One  teacher  felt  that  writing 
held  power  for  the  children,  a  power  that  v^s  not  part  of  the  verbal  channel  of 
communication.     Perhaps  this  is  an  indication  of  a  very  early  recognition  by 
children  that  writing  is  often  a  "marked"  form  in  our  culture  and  carries  spe- 
cial force  not  inherent  in  speech. 

The  use  of  writing  can  also  be  related  to  "play"  (and  include  role  model 
imitation).     In  the  following  example,  the  message  coulo  easily  (in  fact  more 
easily  perhaps)  have  been  delivered  verbally;  there  was  no  need  for  secrecy; 
and  no  inherent  embarrassment  in  the  message  transmission. 

Francie  and  Kar4,  who  sa^  directly  across  from  each  other,  were 
exchanging  notes  quite  openly  durir»g  free  time.     The  notes  were 
left  lying  face  up  on  top  of     \e±r  desks.     I  came  over  to  look  and 
ed  to  keeo  the  aotes.    The  ^^irls  agreed: 
'^Dear  Kara 

I  am  going  to  get  my  mon^y  when  I  go  home. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Francie  Robbings" 

"Dear  Francie 

I  aiTi  going  to  get  my  mcney  from  nowhere. 

Yours  sincerely • 
Nobody" 
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In  this  incident  the  two  girls  j^eemed  to  be  simply  '^playing"  with  writing, 
imitating  a  use  of  writing^  (message  transmission)  and  a  particular  format  for 
writing  (the  letter)  that  were  not  appropriate  in  any  serious  sense  to  the  im- 
mediate context.    They  continued  this  kind  of  "play"  for  several  minutes  more, 
writing  each  other  letters  that  contained  friendly  teases.    The  girls'  use  of 
writing  to  share  messages  went  beyond  intormation  transfer.     The  exchange  of 
writing,  independent  of  the  content  of -that  writing,  was  used  to  solidify  and 
signify  the  relationshio  of  friendship).  „  /  ^ 

A  related  incident  may  be  a  note  tacked  to  a  child's  desk: 

"Since  you  have  a  place  why  can't  I  stay  you  O.K.  you  can  pay 
have  of  the  rent  O.K.  my  desk  is  very  I  use  O.K.  coufe  u^  the 
dollar  fifty.    Hey  man  what's  all  the  rent  money  you  have  to 
pay  or  get  out. 

Sincerely  yours" 

The  child  explained  that  she  wrote  the  note  because  someone  had  asked  to  share 
^ ar  desk.     It  may  have  transcribed  or  recreated  part  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  two,  bLt  in  any  case  puts  the  other  child  on  written  notice,  as  it 
were,  franing  the  question  of  sharing  the  desk  as  if  an  arult  matter  of  sharing 
the  pajrmen*-  of  rent.  /  -  \  . 

(2)  "Gifts"'^  of  Writing  \ 

Gifts  of  writing,  although  resembling  the  passing  of  notes  and  messages 
in  form,  clearly  served  a  distinct  function.    As  stated  previously,  the  actual 
writing  might  not  contain   .  message  pertinent  to  the  receiver,  and  the  primary 
meaning  carried  by  the  writing  was  contained  in  the  act  of  transmission  itself. 
A  child  giving  a 'teacher  a  poem  about  hearts  and  treats  or  about  Christmas 
wasn't  seeking  to  pass  on  information  about  the  topic  of  the  poem  ap;  muclr^s^ 
to* establish*  a  social  relationship  with  the  recipient  of  the  writing — affection, 
approval,  recognition.     In  this  way  the  children  extended  the  cOstom  of  gift  ' 
giving  to  include  gifts  of  writing*.     (Similar  incidents  occurred  in  the  homes 
as  well,  mY  in,  for  example,  a  child  wrote  a  poem  and  mailed  it  to  an  aunt  in 
another  state#) 

Examples  in  the    children's  environment  may  have  encouraged  and  suggested 
this  type  of  writing  use-'-greeting  cards,  poems  that  teachers  h^d  children 
write  as  gifts  for  occas^xjns  like  Mother's  Day — but  the  children  extended  this 
to  include  instances  that  would  not  be  typical  of  adult  directed  writing  use 
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(for  example  the  child  who  simply  gave  me  the  poem  which  in  itself  conveyed 
no  particular  message  to  me  but  which  I  interpreted  as  an  act  of  affection 
and  desire  fpr  approval), 

I  want, to  stress  that  although  I  refer  to  the  function  of  this  use  of 
writing  as  one  of  establishing  social  relationships,  it  differ^  from  the  di- 
rect •  transmission  of  messages  concerning  social  relations,  -e/g.,  "I  love  jou", 
"Be  my  friend''    etc.     In  the  use  of  writing  as  a  gift,  the  child  recognizes 
that  writing  is  a  marked  form  in  our  culture  and  written  artifacts  (of  certain 
kinds)  carry  potential  value  beyond  their  content.     Like  the  adult  professional 
writer  who  dedicates  his  work  to  others,  the  child  uses  his  increasing  skill 
at  creating  such  valued  artifacts  to  establish  social  relationships  and  main- 
tain social  interactions.  \ 

(3)  Announcements,  Signt^,  Writing  on  the  Chc^lkboard^:     In  addition  to  the 
use  of  wiitlng  as  a  direct  link  between  an  individual  writer  and  specified 
receiver,  tiere  were  cases  in  which  the  child  directed  t\\^  writing  to  a  very 
wide  and  somewhat  unspecified  audience.    Examples  of  this  jtype  of  writing  in- 
cluded announcements  and  messages^ on  the  chalkboard , "Todayl  is  February  29. 
Pearl  Harbor  Day.    Attention  Ladies-  All  Ladies  Should  Grab  a  Man  "   ;  signs 
on  desks,  "Nobody  disturb  me.    Not  you  Tarella";  or  on  the  I'wall,  "If  you  want 
your  seaf^hange  put  your  name  on  a  piece  of  paper,,.";  imitation  of  writing 
^^one  by  the  teaoner,  "Do  clasrsworU  in  kits",  "Talkers",  etfc.     In  some  cases, 
although  the  message  appeared  to  be  directed  to  an  indivic^ual,  it  functioned 
as  well  to  address  a  larger  group.  ' 

Mary  was  sitting  at  a  table  with  three  other  children. 

She  traced  a  picture  from  a  book  she  had  in  frint  of  her  and 

offered        to  me  and  all  the  children  at  the  table,  but  no 

one  acce^'ted  the  picture.    Mary  then  wrote  on  the  paper,  '*Rodney 

Towers  Keep  it    '  and  U^id  it  on  Rodney's  desk.    He  ignored  the 

picture,  and  Mary  went  on  to  other  activities. 

Writing  helped  Mary  escape  f  rom  ^a  dilemma  and  perhaps  «4)ared  her  some  embar- 
'  rassment.    When  her  oral  message  was  frustrated,  slie  resorted  to  writing  to^#ad- 
dress  not  ofily  Rodney,,  but  the  group  as  r  whole".  This   created  a  permanent  re- 
cord and  a  public  statement  •that  the  picture  now  belonged  to  Rodney,  thus 
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relieving  Mary  of  responsibility  for  it. 

In  all  the  incidents  above,  writing  enabled  the  child  to  do^something 
that  would  have  been  difficult  verbally  (at  least  not  without  the  teacher's 
assistance),  to  seize  the  "floor"  and  address  the  class,  or  a  group  of  people, 
making  a  public  and  semi-permanent  statement. 

^'^  Document  Writing;  As  mentioned  previously,  the  creation  of  documents 

(tickets,  registration  forms,  applications,  passes),  seemed  closely  related  to 

issues  of  control  and  regulation  of  others.     The  child  was  able  to  exert  twO' 

simultaneous  aspects  of  cc.itrol:  (1)  to  permit  or  prohibit  access  to  an  event 

or  organization,  and  (2)  to  structure  the  response  required  of  the  recipient. 

Both  of  these  functions  could  be  served  orally  (e,g,,  perhaps  a  "password"  to 

enter  a  club).  But  writing  served  as  well  to  create  a  permanent  record  that 

could  be  referred  to  later  and,  again,  "marked"  the  interaction  in  a  fashion 

that  creat'id  certain  formality  and  "of f icialness*', 

Rena  walked  to  Leona's  desk  to  request  an  application  form  for 
Leona's  homework  club-     Leona  handed  her  one  and  Rena  asked,  "Do 
I  have  to  write  in  ink?"    Leona  nodded  yes-    Rena  borrowed  my  pen 
and  began  to  ^ill  in  the  blanks,  asking  Leona  questions  from  time^ 
to  time  about  what  to  Write.    When  she  finished  she  handed  the 
application  to  Leona  who  placed  it  in  a  folder, 

In  this  incident,  writing  in  ink,  rather  than  pencil,  was  part  of  the  meaning  ' 

of  formality  and  permanence  created  by  the  document. 

Very  obviously,  these  docifinents  and  interactions  were  imitations  of 
written  artifacts  and  events  that  children  saw  used  by  adults  or  had  experi- 
enced  in  their  own -lives-     Children  gradually  began  to  perceive  that  certain 
writing  events  were  associate<;J  with  certain  social  interactions.     In  the  ex- 
ample below,  the  chil  I  created  a  written  artifact  to  fulfill  what  she  perceived 
as  the  literacy  requirement  of  a  situation. 

I  noticctd  on  one  girl's  desk  a  homemade  "iiibrary  Pass"- 

Library  Pass 
Mrs.  Johnson 
Student  Aretha 
morning 

When        afternoon  Grade    5       Age  10 

lunch 
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Aretha  toid  me  that  this  pass  was  to  allow  her  to  enter  the  library  before 
school  each  morning  and  that  she  had  made  the  pass  herself  after  having 
lost  the  original  supplied  by  the  librarian.     I  asked  if  the  teachers  would 
let  her  enter  the  b ailding  with  this  pass.     "Yes,  because  they  know  me. 
(emphasis  mine). 

In  this  example,  Aretha  chose  to  uphold  the  perceived  requirements  for  a  liter- 
acy transaction,  even  though  It  was  interpersonal  relationships  ("They  know 
me")  that  actually  enabled  her  to  enter  the  building. 

Through  their  experiences  in  the  classroom  and  in  their  homes  and  commun- 
ity, children  came  to  realize  that  certain  types  of  interactions  required  ac- 
companying liteiacy  acts:  audiences  require  tickets,  clubs  require 'applica- 
tions, show  participants  require  registration  forms.   .   .  As  the  children  began 
to  create  and  imitate  the  organizations  and  environments  of  the  adult  world, 
they  "filled  in"  the  correct  literacy  events. 

(5)  Lists,  Charts,  Tables -i  These  artifacts  included  calendars,  schedules, 
rollbooks,  lists  of  friends'  names,  books  of  addresses  and  phone  numbers,  list 
of  personal  information,  etc.    They  included  both  retroactive  anC  prospective 
documents  (those  that  order  past  information  and  those  that  regulate  future 
inform,  tipn)  and  certain  of  them  began  to  appear  quite  early,  an  example  al- 
ready mentioned  being  the  first  grader's  shopping  list. 

Children  used  these  artifacts  in  ways  that  were  similar  to  adult  use- 
marking  events  on  calendars,  writing  names  into  address  books,  etc.,  and  thus 
demonstrated  their ,  conceptions  of  certain  of  the  very  practical  uses  attached 
to  writing.    However,  the  functions  of  these  artifacts  could  go  beyond  simply 
information  sending  and  memory  support.    Often  children  created  certain  kinds 
of  written  artifacts  in  an  attempt  to  adopt  sorre  of  the  power  and  authority 
th^.c  traditionally  accompanied  the  use  of  .the  ar-ifact.    For  example,  one  boy, 
Kevin,  made  a  series  of  rollsheets  with  the  naires  of  all  the  children  in  the 
class  and  a  column  for  each  day  of  the  week.    He  explained  to  me,  "I  put  down 
kids'  names  and  tt)en  I  mark  stars  and  grades  and  stuff... I'm  j;onna  put  down 
Es  beside  all  the  girls'  names  'cause  they  dumb."    Kevin,  in  adopting  a  writ- 
ten artifact  that  traditionally  belonged  to  the  teacher, had  borrowed  some  of 
t^'he  teacher's  authority  and  now  held  a  playful  power  ovei"  his  classmates,  an 
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ability  to  judge  and  record,  not  available  to  others. 

Certain  of  these  written  artifacts  seemed  to  be  attempts  by  the  children 
to  exert  control  on  themselves  and  on  their  world.    Literacy  became  a  tool  for 
the  imposition  of  order.     For  example,  in  making  a  calendar  or  schedule,  the 
child  was  able  to  look  forward  and  back,  to  predict  and  remember.    Lists  of 
personal  information  (e.g.,  all  the  child's  previous  teachers  and  room  numbers) 
might  have  served  to  create  a  sense  of  personal  history,  an  identity  mainten- 
ance of  sorts.  *  The  child  who  listed  his  "Best  Friends,  Play  Friends,  Team" 
was  taking  account  of  personal  relationships  in  a  way  encouraged  by  literacy. 
The  children  who  kept  track  of  classroom  romances  were  ordering  and  reifying, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  what  were  essentially  shifting  and  unstable  interper- 
sonal relationships.     In  these  examples,  I  suggest  that  writing  was  not  only 
^used  to  Leet  needs  of  information  storage  and  ordering,  but  also  to  meet  the 
interactional  and  identity  needs  that  became  pressing  as  the  children  ap- 
proa^^d  adolescence. 

1  (6)  Display:    Writing  often  occurred  in  the  absence  of  a  specified  re- 
ceiver and  without  a  defined  act  of  transmission  but  in  such  y  manner  that  an 
audience  was  suggested  or  implied.    The  boys  who  wrote  status  messages  all 
ever  the    overs  of  notebooks—  'tover  of  the  World",  "I  wear  nothing  but  the 
best"  were  using  writing  to  convey  messages  about  themselves  without  di- 
rectly transmitting  those  messages  to  a  specified  receiver.    This  type  of 
literate  "background  noise"  could  hardly  be  done  verbally.    Certain  boys  were 
particularly  adept  at  this  type  of  writing  display.    As  one  child  pointed  out 
about  another,  "You  just  give  him  n  book  full  of  empty  pages  and  he'll  fill 
it  with  graffitti."    Others  were  more  tentative: 

Raymond  i^d  a  noterard  taped  to  his  desk  with"  his  nam^  written 
on  it  in  large  letters.    He  wrote  on  the  card,  "is  the  best" 
under  his 'name.    He  outlined  "best"  and  thrn  blacked  it  out 
so  that  only  "Raymond  is  the"  was  left.     Finally  he  blacked 
out  "^'<5  the"  and  left  "Raymond". 

One  girl  used  the  cover  of  her  diary,  a  kind  of  recognized  personal  domain, 

to  make  what  seemed  to  be  a  "dig"  at  her  new  teacher.     She  wrote  on  the 

diary,  "My  diary  and  I  like  Mrs.  Bender."    (Mrs.  Bender  was  the  previous 

teacher  who 'had  been  transferred.) 
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This  type  of  writing  display  may  well  have  done  interpersonal  work  for 
.the  chilu,  .-^llovir.g  hir.  to  express  feelings  about  himself,  his  friends,  his 
class,  without  directly  transmitting  those  messages  and  risking  challenges. 
Often  this  writing  occurred  as  part  of  the  recognized  personal  domain  of  the 
child— his  notebook,  desk,  work  folder.     Thus,  writing  functioned  as  .a  waV  .to 
marl  off  a  personal  domain,  and  within  that  domain,  to  make  stateiftem/s  about 
the  self  and  others.    This  is  tVue  for  the  use  of  the  notebook  to  transcribe 
or  create  street  i.iymes  and  "busts/*  as  w^ll,  writing  substituting  for  what 
originally  would  have  been  oral.     It  is  Just  possible  that  such  recording  . 
served  memory--support ,  but  I  have  no  evidence  of  that  and  it  seems  unlikely. 
The  children  were  full  participants  in  their  oral  culti  re  and      e  writing  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  additional  form  of  personal  participation,  not  a  script 
or  aide-memoire. 

(7)  Summary  Analysis:  Writing  is  often  thought  of  as  first  of  all  a  re- 
cord of  speech,  a  means  of  overcoming  the-  obstacles  of  distance,  time  and 
memory.    The  children  demonstrate, an  understanding  of  these  values  of  writing, 
but  clearly  writing  has  other  values  for  them  as  well.    While  inference  as  to 
the  full  meaning  of  a  particular  incident  of  writing  use  may  be  tentative,  it 
is  evident  that  there  do  exist  a  variety  of  meanings,  or  functions,  some  of 
them  not  considered  at  all  in  the  context  of  "official"  writing.    The  chil- 
dren's uses  of  writing  seem    o  have  at  Ipast  seven  recurrent  functions. 

(a)  substitute  for  oral  messages  (either  because  of  che  absr  ice 

♦  of  the  receiver,  prohibitions  on  oral  transmission,  or  embar-  ^ 

rassment  involved  in  oral  transmission) , 

(b)  imitation  of  adult  role  models  and  events  (trying  on  literacy 
role  as  part  of  "play*',  filling  in  a  cot^^ext  with  the  proper 
literacy  events,  adopting  power  associated  with  certain  literacy 
events) , 

(c)  iraming,  marking  of  an  event  (e.g.,  as  more  important,  more 
business-li  kc), 

(d)  control  of  public  interaction  (getting  the  floor,  making  a 
public  statement,  contralling  access   .o  events). 


(e) 
(f) 
(7) 
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"  (e)  raemory--supporc/ordering  of  information, 

(f)  identity  maintenance  (sense  of  personai  history,  statements 
about  self) , 

(g)  establishing  of  social  relationships  (by  the  act  of  writing  as 
well  as  by  the  content  of  the  writing) 

(a,e,  and  g  are  similar  to  certain  uses  of  literacy  listed  by  Heath  (1980)) 
The.  relationships  between  the  genres  and  the  recurrent  functions  can  be 
be  indicated  in  a  chart: 


(I)  Notes,     (2)  Gifts      (3)  Signs,     (A)  Pocuments  T.ists,        (6)  Displavr 

etc.  <2tc.  -wC. 


(a)  +  ^ 

(p)  .           +  +  +  4 

(c)  +  +  +  4 

(d)  +  +  + 


+  + 


The  chart  is  preliminary  in  that  further  observation  might  extend  the 
series  of  recurrent  functions  fbtind  with  a  particular  genre,  and  the  set  of 
genres  found  to  involve  a  particular  function.     Thus,  one  can  imagine  that 
a  child  might  use  a  sign  to  write  down  information  he  wanted  to  remember  or 
create  a  list  that  would  substitute  for  an  oral  transaction  (such  as  a 
Christmas  list  to  be  sent  to  Santa  Claus  or  an  absent  grandparent).     The  ab- 
sence of  a  mark  for  the> inter. ection  of  (3e)  then,  or  (5a)  may  well  be  ac- 
cidental.    The  transmission  of  a  list  of  members  of  a  team  or  of  classrdon] 
romances,  might  serve  to  establish  a  social  relationship  (5g).     In  tMi=  re- 
spect the  cha^t  can  ^o  u^ed  as  a  guide  to  further  observation  that  would 
test  its  compreiiensiveness . 

It  does  not  seem  likely,  however,  that  every  theoretically  possible  re- 
latidn  of  genre  and  function  would  occur.     Writing  displays,  for  example, 
such  as  "I'm  the  King",  "Lov^r  of  the  World",  seem  unlikely  to  occur  for 
r.enory  support  or  ordering  of  information.    'In  shnrr,  (A<>)  may  be  a  natural 
rather  than  accidental  p.ap. 
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Despite  its  preliminary  status,  the  chart  does  allow  certain  important 
points  to  be  made.    First  of  all,  actual  observation  is  obviously  necessary. 
The  written  objects,  artifacts,  are  in  themselves  insufficient  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  writing.    The  existence  of  a  note  might  readily 
shov  that  writing  may  substitute  for  oral  transmission  but  without  information 
about  the  context  of  use,  the  note  itself  might  not  suggest  the  framing  of  an 
event.    One  would  need  to  know  that  the  child  could  have  communicated  orally, 
ha<J  done  so  previously  for  such  a  purpose  and  had  chosen  to  write  in  order  to 
mark  the  change  in  mode  df  interaction.    The  existence  of  a  list  might  readily 
suggest  memory  support,  but  not  necessarily  identity  maintenance  or  the  es- 
tablishing of  social  relationships  without  knowlecl5e  of  the  use  made  of  the  Us 

Secondly,  an  attempt  to  infer  meaning  from  the  artifacts  alone  is  likely 
to  miss  the  multiplicity  of  meanings- which  instance  of  any  one  genre  may  have. 
Sustained  observation  shows *that  none  of  the  genres  serves  only  one  function, 
with  but  one  exception.    Of  the  six  genres,  two  (1,3)  serve  five  of  the 
'^even  recurrent  functions;  two  (4,5)  serve, four;  one  (6)  serve  three.  Only 
erne,  the  genre  of  gifts  (2),  defined  in  terms  of  the  phatic  function  of  con- 
tributing to  an  interpersonal  relationship,  apart  from  what  is  actually  writ- 
ten, was  observed  in  relation  to  only  the  one  function  (g) ,  and  that  limita- 
tion may  be  accidental. 

Conversely,  none  of  the  recurrent  functions  is  associated  with  only  one 
genre.    Tnree  of  them  (b,c,g)  are  associated  with  four  of  the  six  genres; 
two  of  them  (a,d)  are  associated  with  three,  and  two  of  them  (e,f)  with  two. 

A  third  point  is  that  more  than  one  function  may  be  associated  not  onl}^  , 
with  the  same  genre,  but  indeed  with  the  same  object  and  act.     It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  let  such  a  chart  suggest  that  there  is  a  one-to-one  relationship 
in  a  given  instance.    A  single  act  may  involve  all. the  functions  of  which  a 
genre  is  capable.    The  actual  range  of  meaning  in  a  given  instance  may  well 
vary  with  the  child.    A  full  analysis  of  the  meanings  of  writing  to  children 
would  seek  to  trace  the  actions  of  individual  children  through  a  variety  of 
settings  so  as  to  gain  greater  insight  into  the  range  of  meanings  for  them. 
In  ^considering  the  plurality  of  functions  chat  a  given  instance  may 
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serve,  one  should  look  for  order  or  hierarchy  among  them.     In  the  case  of  gifts 
for  example,  the  function  of  establishing  social  relationship  is  necessarily 
primary,  by  definition,  but  other  functions  might  be  secondarily  involved.  One 
might  even  observe  the  primary  meaning  of -gifts  being  subordinated  to  their 
exploitation  for  another  purpose,  such  as  getting  the' floor,  depriving  some- 
•one  else  of  access  to  an  event,  or  the  like  (under  d) .     In  the  case  of  a  note, 
.sign,  document  or  list,  the  imitation  of  an  adult  role  model  might  be  the  pri- 
mary function  on  one  occasion  anJ  a  secondary  function  on  another.     Clearly  a 
full  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  writing  to  children  wif\  have  to  embed  the  im- 
mediate meanings  of  genres,  as  forms  of  distinct  kinds,  rivvan  account  of  recur- 
rent practices  and  individual  profiles.    The  primary  functions  of  a  genre  may 
differ  from  teacher  to  teacher,  child  to  child.     And  of  course,  the  preference 
for  one  or  another  g^nre  as  such  will  vary.     A  chart,  such  as  the  one  given  Is 
an  ending  point  of  this  inquiry,  but  a  starting  point  for  further  inquiry  that 
will  characterize  and  compare  individuals  and  classrooms  in  these  respects. 

Whatever  profiles  of  individuals  and  clas  ;rooms  may  show,  they^are  likely 
to  confirm  one  thing  shown  in  the  present  chart,  namely,  the  prominence  of 
interactional  considerations  in  children's  unofficial  writing.    Two  conven- 
tionally heralded  functions  of  writing,  cognitive  aid  to  memory  and  organiz.i- 
tion  of  information,  on  one  hand,  and  preservation  of  information  across  time, 
on  the  oLlicr,  do  not  loom  large.    These  are  the  only  two  functions  associated 
v/ith  only  two  genres  (e  with  4  and  5,  X  with  5  and  6),  and  none  of  the  types 
of  genre  are  limited  to  these  two  functions.     Of  the  functions  associaterd 
with  a  wider  range  of  genres,  three  (c,  ^,  d)  are  primarily  interactional, 
and  t\:o  (a,  b)  have  interactional  aspects.     A  statistical  analysis  of  the 
nearly  two  hundred  incidents  observed  in  terms  of  the  ch*.rt  would  be  mis- 
leading in  its  apparent  precision,  but  interactional  aspects  of  writing  are 
preponderant  in  frequency  of  occurrence,  just  as  they  are  in  relation  to  ger^rc^ 

The  importance  of  interaction  to  the  children's  use  of  writing  is  appar- 
ent in  even  the  kinds  of  writing  initiated  by  adults  and  considered  officia' 
genres.     Children  used  writing  to  gain  status  among  their  peers  through  their 
success  as  writers  and  they  established  relationships  with  others  (either' 
positive  or  negative)  by  writing  about  those  others. 
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It  was  very  common,  for  example,  for  children  to  write  stories  and  poems 

(both  spontaneously  and  under  teacher  direction)  and  then  share  them  with 

teachers  and/or  classmates.     Thus,  writing  frequently  ended  in  some  type  of 

performance/display,  often  initiated  by  the  child  himself.    In  addition, 

children  used"  writing  to  cement  certain  social  relationships  by  writing  about 

or  including  pther  people  in  their  stories. 

Andrew  began  collecting  the  stories.    John  said  to  Andrew 
"I'm  gonna  put  you  in  Jaws,  Andrew"  (a  promise  to  include  Andrew 
in  a  future  story)  "I'm  gonna  have  you  kJLlling  the  shark." 
Andrew  smiled.    When  he  left,  John  turned  to  Neil  and  me,  "I'm 
really  gonna  have  Jaws  eating  Andrew."    We  laughed. 

John  had  first  used  the  promise  of  inclusion  as  the  hero  of  a  story  to  es- 
tablish a  relationship  of  friendship  and  a  moment  later,  playfully  rescinded 
the  promise.     Children  often  did  include  other  children  in  their  stgries  ano 
this  could  be  considered  a  mark  of  friendship^  (depending  upon  what  was  oaid 
in  the  story) .  '  . 

Jerome  and  the  other  boys  asked  Edwin  who  was  in  the  play  he 
was  writing.     Edw;ln  listed  a  number  of  names,  among  which  was 
Willard.    Willard  beamed. 

Willard:     Check  it  out.    He  ioves  me!  What's  tny  name? 

Edwin:  Sonny 

Willard:    Check  it  out!  Sonny. 
Jffi  this  example,  the  message  of  social  relationships  was  not  carried  in 
the  play  itself  (which  was  about  smugglers  in  Hong  Kong)  but  in  the  inclusion 
of  a  certain  list  of  actors. 

Writing  also  became  a.  tool  for  banter  and  teasing  between  children.  WI13 
I  allowed  children  to  "take  notes"  for  me  iu  in^  notebook,  an  activity  yhose 
function  for  me  was  one  of  objective  observat-*' on  and  recording,  the  children 
transformed  the  situation  into  one  in  which  they  could  do  some  of  the  inter- 
action work  nonfially  done  verbally.    ^They  began  to  write  comments  about  other 
children's  behavior: 

^   John  is  flapping  his  lips  together .. .Kendra  .is  still  talking... 
John  is  bothering  Fry... John  is  acting  like  a  nut...Kendra  and 
her  pal  is  being  newsee. 
•The  "student  ethnographers"  thus  fulfilled  the  constraints  of  observatio 


but  did  so  in  such  a  manner  that  the  writing  became  a  way  to  tease  and  poke 
fun  at  others. 

Whereas  the  textbook  view  of  writing  seems  to  emphasize  the  more  . 
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personal,  isolacing  functicns       writing,  treating  audience  as  separate  in  time 

and  space,  these  children  seiz^^d  opportunities  to  make  writing  one  more  tool 

for  the  kind  of  interactional  work  that  is  part  of  their  daily  lives. 

The  importance  of  interaction  can  be  seen^also  in  the  frequency  with  which 

children  made  writing  a  trying-on  of  adult  literacy  roles,  commonly  public 

roles,  such  as  those  of  teacher,  reporter,  nurse  or  the  like.    Much  of  the 

writing  the  children  did  spontaneously  had  such  Imitation  as.  at  least  one  facet. 

(See  Appendir  H  for  a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  ethnographer  as  a  role 

model  for  writing).    The  most  salient  examples  were  perhaps, the  children  playing 

school  in  the  classroom,  "tr>ing  on"  the  teacher's  role  and  imitating  both 

"teacher  talk"  and  teacher  writing. 

During  lunch  recess,  V       went  to  the  board  and^ began  to  write 
'  math  and  reading  exercises.    She  then  called  over  one  of  the 
other  g^.'ls.,  "Leora,  come  here  and  do  your  problem!     I'm  givinf 
you  an  easy  one  because  you  haven't  passed  ^et.    Sharelle,  do 
this  easy  problem.    Now  this  is  how  ^ e  use  our  strategy.  We 
plus  the  ..." 

The  child--teacher  kept  up  a  running  accompaniment  to  her  writing,  the  style  of 
speech  matching  the  style  of  writing^ and  other  children  acquiesced  for  brief 
periods  of  time  in  their  assigned  role  as  pupils.    Acquiescence  .was  often 
shortlived,  however,  and  the  role  rel^^-^otu  v  re  easily  broken.    One  "pupil" 
repli^  lo  the  ceacher's    instructions  to  "plus  this  problem',"  "Plus  my  butt!"' 

The  adoption  of  the  teacher's  role  implied  an  adoption  of  teacher's  au- 
thorif.    One  girl    ,  ent  recess  "writing  names"  on  the  chalkboard  and  talking 
to  whoever  cared  to  listen. 

"Jereiie,  yoyr  name  is  on  my  list. 
Dino,  ybur  name  is  on  my  list. 
These  are  bad  people. 
No  second  ch.mces  in  this  class. 
Dino  is  verv  bad  cause  he  got  a  colored  star. 
^   .  Dino,  you  got  a  colored  star  ftom  me." 

Other  examples  of  literacy  role  modeling  included  a  girl  who  kept  an 

"Interview  book"  in  imitation  of  a  T.V.  reporter  (see  Appendix  F) ,  the  children 

who  at  home  played  librarian,  secretary'^  and  nurse  and  accompanied  the  play 

with  .appropriate  literacy  acts,  the  boy  who  made  a  "roXlbook"  of  his  classmates' 


names,  etc.     Iiv  ail  cases,  writinj^  functioned  as  n  way  for  children  to  begin 
to  immerse  theipselves  in  and  ''try  on"  adult  roles. 

In  one  case,  a  boy  who  wa^  v^^y  much  a  non-writer  in  the  classroon,  acted 
out  a  marvelous  writing  vignette  that  was  a  clear  imitation  of  an  adult  role 
to  which  he  aspired. 

(During  a  te^cher-dictatetj  $pellin^  and  vocabulary  test) 

Peter  pulled  out  a  second  Sheet  of  paper  and  began  to  scribble  on  it. 
.  He  "wrote"  quickly,  just  making  lines  that  resembled  writing,  almost  like 
aa  adult  writing  very  fast.    He  didn't  seem  to  be  listening  to  the  teacher 
and  stopped  working  on  his  test  sheet.       .  He  continued  scribbling  rhyth- 
mically on  th^  paper," saying  "bink,  bink,  bink"  to  himself.     I  looked 
over.    Peter  grinned,  "Heh,  that's  a  new  way  to  write  notes."  His 
scribbled  page  now  had  the  format  of  a  letter.    He  folded  the  paper, 
wrote  his  name  and  address  on  the  outside  and  the  word  "emergency"  on 
the  o»'*^side.    He  held  this  up  and  showed  it  to  6arney  a  few  feet  away. 
Barney:     "What's  that?" 

Peter  shrugged,  "Got  to  open  it  and  find  out."^He  opened  the 
note  and  Rooked  at  it.    Refolded  it  and  wrote,  "Capter  Peter  Ker:." 
Talking  to  himself  Peter  said,  "O.K.,  I  got  'to  sign  this  paper.  O.K., 
O.K.,  here  go  my  signature  right  here."    He  shrugged  and  lifted  his  ' 
arm  in  an  exaggerated  fashion  as  if  signing  an  official  fprir  with  a 
flourish.    Then  he  opened  the  folded  sheet,  pretended  to  lead  it 
quickly,  moving  his  head  back  and  forth  as  if  scanning  from  line  to 
line.     Finally,. he  wrote  on  the  bottom  of  the  paper,  "answered," 
folded  tt  and  put  It  in  his  desk. 

Th^erformance  ended  here  but  it  was  apparent  to  me  that  Peter  had 
.placed  himself  in  the  role  of  an  adult  authority  figure  and  was  trying  on 
the  kinds  of  literacy  acts  that  might  accompany  that  to^e.  ^    ^  * 

^     ■  ^ 

IV.  PARTICIPANT    sfRUCTURES  AND  STYLE  OF  VERBAL  INTERACTION 

^   r  !  .  ~ 

A  clasjL'room  can  be  a  kaleidoscope  .of  shifting  configurations  of  interac- 
tion as  teacher  and  children  move  from  one  focus  of  atcentio.*  to  another,  ^^s 
l3ssons,  activities  and  arrangements  of  people  in  relation  to  each  other  chanee 
Features  of  behavior  may  depend  upon  particular  arrangements.    Jhe  unofficial' 
wtLting  of  the  children  observed  at  Commodore  and  their  literacy  activities  gen- 
erally   seeir  influenced  most  importantly  by  orientatipn  toward  interaction  and 
Speaking  that  cuts  across  particular  arrangements .    There  is  a  significant 
con^-ast  hei;^"  to  the  findings  of  Susan  Philips  (1972)  In  h^*    well-known  studv 
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of  '/rm  Springs  Indian  children.    The  children's  white  teachers  frequently 
mentioned  as  a^roblem  that  the  Indian  children  were' "shy".     Starting  with 
this  perception.  Philips  observed  the  children's  behavior  in  relation  to  a 
series  of  arrangements  of  interaction  used  by  the  teachers.     She  identified 
three  typical  participant  structures  (1972:  377),  each  li>volving  different 
ways  of  arranging  verbal  interaction,  including  rights  and  obligations  to 
speak.    In  the  first  the  teacher  interacts  with  all  of  the  children;  ^in  the 
second,  she  interacts  with  only  some  at  a  time  (as  in  a  reading,  grout^.  In  the 
third,  the  students  work  independently  at  tfeir  dosks,  with  the  teacher  avail- 
able loi  private  verbal  Interacc-'on  initiated  by  the  student.    A  fourth  (in- 
fr.-quent)  structure  consists  of  students  working  in  small  groups  that  they 
manlge  themselves.     PhUips  found  that  in  the  first  two  participant  structures, 
where  students  must  speak  out  individually  in  front  of  other  students,  Indian 
children  were  considerably  reluctant  to  participate,  especially  when  compared 
.  to  non-Indian  students.     In  the  second  two  arrangements,  the  Indian  chi]  iren 
cotne  .to  take  mora  initia**«e,  more  so  even  than  non-Indian  students. 

Philips'  discovery  highlights  the  dependence  of  perceptions  of  children's 
behavior  on  context.    Teacher^s  perceptions  of  students  nnd  their  ^,roblems 
.  may  b^  based  mainly  on  the  child's  performance  in  one  context  among  many. 

In  tht   classrooms  observed  in  this  study  the  teachers'  frequently  remarked 
.  that  the  children  (unlike  those  at  Warm  Springs)  were  too  talkative,  too  an- 
xious to  participate."  unable  to  sit  cuietly  and  listen.    This  seemed  to  be 
true  In  any  participant  structure,  whether  the  teacher  was  Interacting  with 
the  whole  group,  with  a  small  group,  or  one-to-one.     For  these  children,  ap- . 
parently'.  a  problem  was  created  by  a  style  of  verbal  interaction  that  held 
across  structural  arrangements  of  size  of  group  and  management  of  rights 


tc  talk. 

A  maicyf  part'of  the  perceived  problem  had  to  do  .with  two  ruler,  that  are 
prominent  In  schools:  vhen  there  U  talk,  one  person  talks others  llstenj 
7„hen  certain  things  are  being  done,  there  should  be, no  talk  at  all.  Sometiine-. 
the  rule  '  .at  only  one  person  talk  was  set  rside  for  a  choral  mode  of  inter- 
action, everyone  talking,  reciting,  reading  in  unison,  but  infrequently. 
Silence  during  periods  of  silent  reading,  writing  and  seat-work  was  consistently 
expected.    Teachers  constantly  s.'ressed  the  Importance  of  the  proper  verbal 
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conduct:  '^one  person  talks  at  a  time";  "Be  quiet  and  listen";  "Read  silently", 
Silence  was  stressed  as  a  prerequisite  for  listening,  rending  and  writing. 

The  source  of  the  prohlem  appears  to  be  .that  the  children  have  patterns 
of  their  own  for  the  use  of  speech.    They  often  accompany  individual  activities 
vith  speech  and  they  turn  individual  or  group  activities  into  occasions  of  col- 
?aborative  verbal  participation.     (Linda  May  has  documented  this  active  parti- 
cipatory style  i     a  neighboring  school  (see  her  report  in  this  section)).  In 
sum,  reading,  writing  and  other  tasks 'are  not  the  silent,  solitary  activities 
many  expect  or  demand,  and  what  is  goift^  on"  can  be  monitored  although, more  than 
one  person's  voice  is  heard  at  a  time. 

Verbal  accompaniment  indeed    seefned  to  be  important  to  learning  for  these 
children.     In  otie  particularly  salient  example  the  children  had  been  assigned 
to  work  independently  'on  math  problems.    Heniy,  a  fifth-grader  in  .the  low  track 
class,  began  to  sing-song  the  problems  to  himself.     The  teacher  asked  him  to 
stop  because  he  was  disturbing  the  uther  children.     Later,  I  noticed  H* nry 
sitting  by  h^^mself-at  the  teacher's  desk.    The  teacher  explained  that  she'd 
realized  that  when  Henry  stopped  singing,  he  seemed  to  have  gotten  stuck.  She 
therefore  moved  }iim  ta  a  secluded  area  and  told  him  to  sing  away. 

In  a  seccHid  instance,  the  relationship  between  verbalization  and  activity 
was  equally  marked.    A  particularly  dreamy  child  had  been  playing' with  some- 
.  thins  on  his  desk  during  the  time  he  was  to  have  been  writing  a  composition, 

I  walked  over  and  stood  by  Weldon.    He  began  to  talk  .(half  to.  me,  half 
to  himself  it  seemed).    "Let*s  see,  what  would  I  do  if  I  had  all  the 
meney  in  the  world.     Put  it  in  the  bank  and  give  the  rest  to  charity, 
Heh!    Heh!    He  then  began  to  write  down  what  he  had  said. 
A  Kind  of  chain  reaction  had  occurred;     I  triggered  talk  and  the  talK 
triggered  writin"^,     (I  would  stress  that  it  ^as  not  that  the  child  felt  com- 
pelleu  to  write  because  a  "teacher"  was  present.    This  incident  occurred  late 
in  th^  year  by  which  time  the  children  felt  quite  free  to  cotitinMe  any  mis- 
chtevous  behcvvior  in  mv  presence.) 

One  teacher  in  particular^ vas 'aware  of  the  children's  need  to  verbalize 
as  they  workeJ,    In  teaching  the  children  long  division  she  relied  on  a  choral 
mode.    She  taught  th*v  children  to  recite  the  steps  of  the  problem  with  her, 


"Four  goes  '  iito  16,  4  times,  4  times    4  is  16^  subtract,  brin^  down  .the  two.." 
Often' the  entire  cjass  chanted  the  steps  to  the  problem  while  the  toacher  wrote 
the  answers  at  the  bqard.     (This  type  of  instruction  has  been  sotp    nat  ma- 
ligned but  for  some  children,  there  may  well  be  grounds  for  the  traditional 
choral  chanting  activities.)  ,  . 

A  s<=*cond  teacher,  ^  3pecialist  who  taught  the  class  once  a  week,  had  de- 
vised an  approach  that  capitalized  on  the  desire  of  the  children  to  partici- 
pate verbally  in  the  learning  situation.  *  ♦  ' 

The  lesson  was  fast-paced  and  •sections  of  it  had  a  lot  of  group 
response,  mainly  in- the  form  of  a  chant.    For  example,  when  doing 
-  the  numbers  from  1  to  10,  thfe  class  chanted  them  in  a  rhythmic 
pattern  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  participation.     I  only  no- 
ticed' one  or  two  boys  who  did  not  seem  to  be  as  interested  as  the 
others  and  even  they  were  chanting;  but  Just  not  watching  the 
teacher.     Then  the  teacher  put  up  a  chart  on  the  board  wi^     a  list 
of/ words.    He  began  readipg  down  the  list  in  the  same  rhytntnic  pat- 
tertr,  and  the  children  chanted  with  him«    Again  the  participation 
le^el  was  high.    The  teacher  stopped  and  children  continued  clapping 
and,  chanting  with  no  guidance  from  the  teacher.    This  continued  for 
thre'e  or  four  minutes  accompanied  by  laughter.    One  boy  called  ov*- ^ 
'Hallelujah"  and  another  began  to  baran^ue  the  class  like  a  preacher, 
telling  thie  students  to  respond,  "I  do". 
At  the  end  of  the  segment  the  teacher  shifted  gears  in  order  to-  review 
the  words  and  their  definitions.    Tha  children  ^till  seemed  keyed  up  and  ex- 
cit-ed  from  the  previous  work  but  there  w^as  no  longer  any  opportunity  for         ^  ^ 
group  participation.     Two  tables  of  children  began  speaking  to  each  other  and 
only  one  table  and  a  smattering  of  others  seemed  to  be  watching  the  teacher. 

The  contrast  in  the  student's  interest  and  involvement^ between  the  two 
interaction  structures  wag  quite  marked.    Children  oecame  involved  spontane- 
ously and  excitedly  in  a  situation  l^hat  afforded  then,  the  opportunity  for 
verbal  participation  (and,  perhaps  it  shoul*d  be.  stressed,  rhythmic  verbal  par- 
ticipation). 

Tlie  interaction  structures  estabiisUed  by  the  children  themselves  for 
reading  and  writing  often  contradicted  the  two  basic  .-lnteraction«l  compcnents 
of  literacy  stressed  in  the  schools:  silent  and  solitary.    First  children  otten 
turned  reading  into  a  group  endeavor.' 

On  one  occasion  Weldon  and  two  other  boys  had  a  lar^^^e,  low-level 
picture  book,  a  story  about  two  puppies.    They  took  tnrns  reading 
aloud  the  captions  under  the  p4cturc-<».    When  they'd  finished,  Weldon 
grabbed  the  book,  sayfng  "Let  me  read  this  thtik  over  a^ain." 
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Oci  another  pccasion  I  entered  the  room  at  8:50,  before  the  class  had 
started  and  sat  dovm  in  the. back  alcove  behind  three  girts  who  had 
their  basic  readers  out  and  were  reading  aloud  with  each  other.  When 
they  finished  one  story  they  begdn  to  discuss  which  to  read  next. 
One  gitl  pointed  out  the  story  on  Australia,  "Lnrjk  at  these  words.** 

(Later  on  that  same  morning  I  observed  the  same  group  of  gitls  during 
reading  group.     One  of  them  did  not  read  or  participate  at  all  during  the 
reading  group  time,) 

Even  in  cases  where  the  child  was  not  reading  with. a  groip,  the  presen 
of  other  children  could  turn  solitary  reading  into  a  verbai,  participatory 
type,  of  performance.    On  one  occasion: 

Margie  took  out  a  book,  Billy  Goats  Gruff,     opened  it  and  looked  at 
a  page.     She  held  the  book  up  to  show  me  and  said,  "Look,    That  the 
Billy  Goats.    Here  go  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff."    She  thumbed  through 
the, book  quickly,  closed  it  and  took  out  another  book,  a  Christmas 
song  book.     She  also  thumbed  through  this  and  talked  aloud  as  she 
did  so.    Her  talking  nay  have  been  directed  to  me  but'  she  didn't 
look  or  turn  to  me  as  she  spoke.     None  of  the  other  children  at  the 
table  reacted  to  her. 

On  another  occasion: 

John  and  Gerald  sat  next  to  each  other,  both  reading  Walicia's  li- 
brary books  which  were  piled  on  top  of  her  desk,    John  finished  one 
book,  returned  it  to  Walicia  and  chose  a  picture  bcok  about  a  snow- 
man.   He  commented,  "I  like  this"  and  talked  aloud  *-o  no  one  in 
particular:  "He  was  walking..-.  This  one  melt.  .   .  This  snowman." 
He  asked  Walicia  if.  the  picture  was  Frosty  the  Snowman  and  began 
to  sing  a  snatch  of  the  song.    Then  he  continued  his  commentary. 
"Gee,  they  ain't  melted." 

When  choosing  library  books,  children  frequently  choose  those  books  that 

could  involve  some  type  of  verbal  participation:   rlddfe  books,  joke  books, 

song  books,  etc.    The^ library  period  was  thus  very  much  d  time  for  collab- 

oi^tive  reading. 

Two  of  the  girls  took  oul  song  books  and-^sat  together,  quietly 
singing  the  songs.    Man^  of  the  children  walked  a>*aund  looking  at 
each  other's  books,  traiding  hooks,  commenting;  on  pictures,  etc. 
Dorrine  had  a. riddle  bdok  and  read  the  riddles  aloiul  to  me  and  se- 
veral other  children. 
Even  when  alone,  children  could  still  turn  the  reading  situatton  into  n 
verbal  petformance: 

The  teacher  handed  out  a  ditto  sheet  about  the  Statue-of  Liberty. 
Leanne  immediately  began  tb^ead  hers  aloud.    Her  tone  was  intern 
and  almost  breathless  as  if  th^  momentum  kept  MPt  reading  going. 
Her  voice  was  quite  loud,  almost  a  normal. talking  tone. 
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This  type  of  reading  aioud  is  commonplaro  in  the  clas^^rooms  (especially  the 
lower  tracks)  but  is  discouraged  both  bv  the  reading  manuals  and  in  turn  by 
the  teachers. 

Finally,  in  certain  cases  of  silent  reading  that  very  much  met  the 
school  ideal,  aspects  of  participation  and  collaboration  could  still  be 
sensed* 

In  the  library  Lonnie  and  Henry  (who  were  l^esf  friends)  chose  two 
different  Curious  George  books  and  sat  next  to  each  other  to  read, 
Henry  read  aloud  and  Lonnie  to  himself.    They  finished  the  books 
simultaneously.    Henry. smiled  and  said,  "That's  a  nice  book.  Boy!" 
Inmediately  they  switched  books  arl  began  to  read  again.  Jerry 
came  over  to  the  table  and  began  to  talk  to  the  two  boys.  Neither 
boy  looked  up  or  reacted  in  any-wdy,'    They  continued  reading  their 
books.  *'  " 

The  boys  had  created  a  kind  of  reading  "partnership*'.  '  Friendship, 
the  books  chosen,;  and  the  intensity  of  participation  in  the  reading  situa- 
tion had  tutnpd  what  was  essentially  individual  activity      into  a  collabora-- 
tive  ende&vor. 

-At'times*,  children  were  a>>ie  to  turn  other  official  reading  situations 

into  collaborative    efforts.      During  a  filmstrip,  when  one  child  had  been 

assigned  to  read  the  frames  aloud »  other  children  gradually  began  to  particip 

-Toward  the  end  of  the  lilmstrip  some  children  began  reading  aloud 
with  Lonnie.  At  first  it  was  Ina,  then  four  or  fiv/  others,  then 
almost  the  whole  class.    This  happened  quite  spontaneously. 

that  the  children  did  engage  in 'collaborative ,  oral  reading  does 
not  mean  ^hat  this  was  the  only  type  of  reading  that  occurred  spontaneously 
in  the  classrooms;     There  were  instances  in  all  classes  of  children  sitting 
rsione  and  quietly  reading.     Certain  cTiildren  in  particular  would  be  prone 
to  do^this.but  they  were  in  a  decided  minority  and  the  instances  of  this 
type  of  "sustained  silent  reading"  were  relatively  rare,  especially  in 
the  lov:  track  classes. 

Writing,  while  more  frequently  undertaken  as  an  individual  activity, 
could  still  be  turned  by  the  children  into  collaborative  and  patticlpatory  ' 
endeavors.    Tb.is  sometimes  occurred  during  the  actual  writing  process.  For 
example,  a  gro'jp  of  five  boys  were  sittirig  with  me  at  the  -back  table,  begin- 
ning to  write  a  cooipos'ition  assigned  from  the _ reading  text,   —  ^  _ 
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The  boys  began  asking  each  other  questions  or  making  remarks, 
and  as  each  one  spoke,  the  ethers  would  pick  up  on  what  he  said 
and  either  answer  the  questions,  ask  more  questions,  relate  some  • 
information,  or  sometimes  just  play  with  words.     For  instance,  when 
Charles  asked,  "Ain't  the  Congo  the  Jungle?"  someone  started  a  word 
play  with /'Congo  Bongo."    Another  time  one  of  the  boys  mentioned 
China  and  the  others  bep;an  throwing  out  associated  words,  "China- 
men" "Chinese  food/'    'Jesse  James"  led  to  "Brady  Bunch"  and 
"Billy  the  Kid."  / 
Discussion  was  >lso  task  orionted.    William  wante^^  to  know  what  to  call 
his  cowboy  hero  and  Lonnic  su^^gested,  "Semati  Sam".    Some  of  the 
boy&/ argued  about  places  on  the  map  and  jumped  up  ^irom  time  to  ti^e 
to  ttace  routes.    Questions  and  requests  for  information  were  often 
addressed  to  me  as  well. 

In  this  example,  the  boys  engaged  in  a  kind  of  "free  association", 
picking  up  on  and  associating  to  whatever  was  said.  At  times  the  association 
got  off  track  but  at  other  times  it  was  pertinent  to  the  task  and  overall  the 
boys  continued, to  write  quite  diligently. 

Two  qualif'-ations  should  be  added  to  this  example.    Of  the  original  eight 
children  in  the  writing  group,  twolfirls  and  one  boy  immediately  chcse  to  iso- 
late themselves  and,  work  independently  on  their  compositions  and  a  second  boy 
aater  left  the  group  and  work\d  by  himself.     Second,  the  boy  who  first  joined 
and  later  left.Cbe^ group,  did  hot  actually  begin  to  write  seriously  until  he 
had  isolated  himse^TN^hu^  showed  clear  preferences  for  writing 

alone  or  with  others^W^W^ome  children  the  group  situation  may  have  been 
more  distracting  than  it  was  productive.    This  will  be  discussed  further  in 
the  section  on  applications.  \ 

Apart  from  the  process  of  w/iting,  children  almost  always  managed  to  impart 
some  aspect  df  verbal  performance  to  the  end  result  of  the  writing  effori:. 
Sharing  of  composition,  reading  of  papers  to  friends  or  grabbing  sc.-^cone  olse's 
paper  ta  read  to  a  group,  were  widespread.    Most  teachers  encouraged  this 
sharing. by  allowing  children  to  read  their  composition  aloud  at  the  end  of  the 
writing  period.    While  not  all  children  were  anxious  to  "perforrf'    their  works, 
"  some^'^hTldreH^o^^^      out  complex  strategies  to  gain  the  classroom  floor.  Thus: 

(Willard  and  Terrance  had  already  read  one  story  in  front  of  the  class 
and  had  completed  a  aecond  storyj    Terr.mce  went  up  to  ask  the  teacher 
if  he  and  Willard  could  have  a  secoril   tu?  n  to  read.     She  refused. 
Willard  then  aske  >  Edward  to  rea    their  'Jtory  for  them  and  spent  some 
time  going  over  the  words  with  hin:.    Terrance  had  just  changed  the 
*     name  on  the  paper  to  "Edward"  when  the  boys  remembered  that  Edward 
^    ^      already  had  a  turn.  .  They  changed  the  name  to  >?alcolm-^and  asked  the 
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teacher  if  they  could  read  Malcolm's  story  to  the  class.  The 

teacher  agreed.    Willard  got  up  to  read  nnd  announced  the  story 

as  Malcolm's.  I  watched  all  these  machinations  with  a  laugh  md 

turned  to  Willard,  'You  really  pulled  a  fa3t  one,\idn 't .you. " 

Willard  grinned  and  said  yes. 
e 


The  tendency  for  some  children  to  turn  reading  and  writing  into  verbal, 
participatory -activities  can  be  seen  in  two  contradictory  lights:  first,  as  a 
very  natural  style  of  interaction  that  should      or  could  be  capitalized  on  by 
the  school  in  motivating  and  teaching  literacy;  second,  as  a  potentially  dis- 
ruptive and  distracting  force  that  niay  prevent  the  child  trom  accomplishing 
an  assigned  task.    As  one  teacher  said,  "I  usually  make  them  read  on  th  ir  own. 
If  they  read  together  thev  start  to  talk  and  disturb  others. 

There  is  a  contrast  in  how    different  children  handle  interaction  during 
a  lit.-acy  activity.    Some  manage  to  maintain  side  involvements  while  still 
accomplishing  their  main  activity.    Others  simply  wander  off  into  the  side  in- 
volvement and  get  totally  snarled  and  lost  ii>'the  interaction. 

Despite  the  potential  dangers  of  collaborative  activity  (in  , terms  of  con- 
trol) it  is  import.it  to  realize  that  the  classroom's  Insistence  on  silent  and 

/ 

solitary  literacy  is  not  a  necessary  and  definitional  component  of  literacy,  but 
merely  a  cultural  artifact  (often  teinforced  by  the  demands  of  control)  that 
sKould  be  open  to  scrutiny  and  adjrstment  if  it  is  found  to  be  more  harmful 
than  beneficial. 
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V.  LITERAL  ENVIRONMENTS  IN  THE  COMMTOITY 

(A)  Three  Facets  of  the  Literacy  Environment 

■The  preceding  discussion  has  focussed  on  writing,  particularly  upon  the 
uses  children  make  of  the  writing  skills  acquired  in  school  for  pyrposes  of 
their  own,  and'  upon  tne  interactive,  participatory  "style  to  which  the  children 
assimilate  writing  and  literacy  generally.    Of  course  school  is  not  rhe  only 
source  of  experience  with  literacy  for  the  children,  and  before  considering 
applications  of  the  research  •'o  the  classroom,  it  is  important  to  have  some 
sense  of  the  role  of  literacy  in  thl  lives  of  the  children  as  ^  whole.  For 
the  fifth  grade  |;hildren  of  Commodore  School,  there  are  at  least  three  major 
^facets    to  their  literacy  world,  a  triangle  of  sorts: 

School 

Church  Home/Neighborhood 

Perhaps  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  a  "literate"  environment,  one 

which  fulfills  the  conventional  expectations  of  our  culture  and  school,  and 

"literacy"  environments,  w    ch  contain  writing  and  stimulate  its  use,  but  not 

necessarily  in  the  expected  fashion.    A  literate  environment  would  be  expected 

to  contain  numerous  books,  newspapers,  magazines  and  sustained  interaction 

i 

with  these  products  of  literacy.    Teachers  certainly  maintained  that  the  pre- 
sence of  books  and  the  experience  of  being  read  to  by  par  >nts  are  vital  for 
success  with  reading,  and  tte;  a  home  environment  of  a  particular  type  with 
regard  to  language  generally  is  necessary  for  acadetaic  success.    The  homtf  en- 
vironmeivt  of  many  of  the  children  was  believed  to  be  lacking  in  these  prerequi 
slt^s,  a  lack  blamed  for  failure  in  school. 
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We  need  to  examine  rhe  kinds  of  litaracy  environment^!    -£hat_actually  exist 
In  a  community  and  how  they  r?ay  affect  its  children.    A  focus  exclusively  of. 
the  home  may  overlook  other  conmunity  resoureefe.    Chur-     literacy,  foi;  examnle. 
is  frequently  overlooked,  and  I  did  not  myself  anticipate  the  importance  for 
It  that  emerged  in  the  course  of  observations  in  homes  and  the  neighborhood 
and  in  discussions  with'parents  and  children. 

The  description  of  literacy  envirbnments  is  not  exhaustive  but  does  indi- 
cate something  of  the^ range  of  possibility  for  reading  and  writing  outside  of 
school.    Among  the  points  to  be  stressed  will  be  the  following: 

(1)  There  were  naveral  important  "official"'  literacy  environments 
in  the  commupity.     The  most  important  was  the  church  but  other 
settings  included  Scouls,  libraries  and  tutoring  centets. 
(These  latter  are  discussed  in  Appendix -I) .    In  many  respects 

the  official  literacy  environments  in  the  community  were  re-  - 
markable  In  their  resemblance  to  the  public  school  setting, 
especiallv  ir  the  values  expressed  (work  hard,  learn,  control 
yourself)  and  in  the  styles  of  interaction  demanded  (lirflen/ 
one  at  a  time,  raise  your  hand).    Howevei .  there  were  subtle  . 
but  important  dif f erences.  that  need  to  be  explored. 

(2)  -The  school  did  little  to  tap  these  alternate  community  literacy 
environments.     T^espite  the  similarity  of  goal^  (proficiency  with 
literacy,  leariiins  of  academic  skills,  economic  success"!  .  there 
was  almost  no  roll oboration  between  the  community  organizafions 
and  the  school.  ■      '  . 

(3)  Homes  and  neighborhoods  were  rich  in  examples  of  unofficial  lite'-- 
acy,  especially  in  the  type  of  reading  and  writing  which  can  he 
called  "environmental".     (Environmental  literacy  can  be  defined  • 
as  the  highly  functional ■ pieces  of  writing  that  surround  both 
children  and  adults—signs,  labels,  advertisements,  posters, 
flyers — that  are  not  necessarily  intended  for  use  in  a  "marked' 
literacy  -.i^u-'tior.  Analogous  to  the  sdiool  netting  environmental 
literacy  often  does  not  "count"  as  reading  or  writinR  and  is  over- 
looked in  considerations  of  what  constitutes  the  lif.rate  environ- en 

(4)  The  media  and  advertising  were  especially  rich  sources  of  literacy. 
Advertising  gimmicks  were  highly  influential  on  children  and  often 
taught  skills  that  the  school  strer,.;ed.     Again,  this  potential  w:^-; 

"    not  tapped  in  any  systematic  fashion  bv  the  school. 

(5)  Certain  object.:  a:'.d  certain  institutions  were  recognized  :is  liter.— 
"symbols"  by  both  school  and  community  (parents)      These  symbols 
(roost  prominent  of  which  were  books  and  tH'e  public  library)  were 
displayed  and  mentioned  as  a  tangible  demonstration  of  ccncern 

for  literacy. 
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(B)     Churches  and  Sunday  Schools  & 

The  ties  between  religion  and  literacy  were  unmistakeable  in  the  coiTfimun- 
ity.    Despite  varying  degrees  of  direct  contact  with  the  church,  almo5>t  every 
household  observed  owned  a  Bible  and  children  of  kindergarten  age  mentioned 
first  (and  sometimes  solely)  the  Bible  as  an  example  of  what  people  n:ad  and 
write.     Even  on  the  streets  of  the  neighborhood  the  child  was  apt  to  encounter 
certain  religious  sects  who  sold  books  and  distributed  religious  tracts  from 
door  to  door. 

The  religion  practiced  in  the  community  clearly  revolved  around  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  and  ability  to  read  and  recite  scriptures.     Chi Idren 'We-re  very 
iruch  aware  of  the  importance  of  Bible  reading  in  connection  with  religion.    As  \^ 
one  little  boy  explained  baptism  to  me,  *'They  put  your  head  under  the  water^ 
then  you  got  to  be  good  and  read  the  Bible  everyday."    In  the  church  services, 
reading  of  prayers,  psalms  and  Bible  passages  was  scattered  throughout  the 
worship' an^  the  Bible  wa^;  frequently  quoted  as  a  source  of  comfort  and  inspira- 
tion.     There  wns  an  important  relationship  between  reading  and  speaking,  the 
written  word  serving  as  a .springboard  for  the  spoken.     It  was  the  speech,  the 
sermon,  the  dramatic  presentation  which  played  the  major  role  in  explicating 
and  embellishing  the  written  word,  almost  as^if  the  Bible  passage  came  alive 
only  as  it  was  verbalized.     Thus  a  ^preacher  might  begin  with  a  single  phrase 
from  the  Bible  and  speak  fof  an  entire  sermon,  using  that  phrase  as  a  refer- 
ence point  and  theme. 

This  interplay  between  written  anu  ;spoKen  modes  was  quite  intricate 
throughout  the  church  service,  read  passages  alternating  with  fervently  spoken 
and.  seem'ingly  extemporaneous  prayers,  bits  of  Scriptuife  being  recited  from  memory 
and  explicated.     Often  the  written  word  served  as  a  starring  point  for  verbal 
firewor^     and  perfornancoj  of  such  fervor  and  intensity  that  tha  church  audi- 
ence shL  ited  out-in  reply  co  the>reacher.     For  example,  one  section  of  a  ser- 
mon began  with  a  quotation  from  Exodus,  "Fear  ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  tbo 
salvation  of  the  Lord,  which  He  will  work  for  you  today".    Froin  that  point, 
grounded  in  Biblical  litoracv,  the  preacher  Gmbroidcred  a  sermon,  punctuated 
by  sHouts  from  the  congregation.     Be  began  by  talking  about  Mases  leading  thvi 
Jews  out  of  Egypt  and  how  when, they  left  Egypt,    ''There  was  a  mountain  on  one 
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side  (Amen)  and  a  mountain  on  the  other  side  (Yes  sir)  and  Pharoah's  army  in 
back  of  them  (Yes  sir).    And  some  of  those  people  said,   *No  way.     No  way.  We 
can't  go  here!*  Just  like  some  people  do  today  (Yes  sir).    When  it  gets  rough 
they  say  'We  can't  do  it  (Amen).     We  can't  find  the  way  (Yes  sir).     We  can't 
make  it '(yes  sir)     And  Moses,  Moses,  he  went  up  to  God  and  he  said  (Am6n,  Yes 
sir),  he  said,  'God!    You  didn't  take  me  out  of  Egypt  (Amen);   you,  you,  you, 
you  didn't  lead  my  people  out:  of  slavery  (Hallelujah)*   you  didn't  promise  to 
save  us  (yes  sir);  you  didn't  say    I  saw  your  suffering  (Amen),  I  heard  your 
cries  (Amen),  ^  felt_jy_our  sorrow(Yes  sir)    JUST  TO  LEAVE  US  NOW l!* "(Amen! 
Yes  Sir,  Amen!) . 

In  an  example  froT?  another  Church,  the  minister  also  began  with  a  quote 

from  the  Bible,  sonething  to  the  effect  of  ^'and  Paul  was  called  to  be  a  prophet, 
then  played  with  the  words  of  the  text  to  the  delight  of  his  congregation. 
"Now  you  notice  it  doesn't  say  he  was  'so-called'.    We  have  plenty  of  so-caHeH 
prophets  today.    We  have  plenty  of  so-called  preachers  today."    Tb ?  audience 
chorused  their  approval  of  this  twist  of  verbal  art. 

In  such  ways  a  bit  of  written  text  becomes  the  starting  point  for  a  dra- 
matic, fervent  verbal  performance  that  is  the  keystone  to  the  service.  "Text" 
and  "utterance"  are  united  in  the  sermon.     (See  Appendix  A  for  Olson's  discus- 
sion of  the  historical  development  of  the  concept^  of  "text"  and  the  distinction 
between  text  and  utterance.    The  text  gains  meaning  from  the  effort  to  context- 
ualize  it,  to  stretch  it  l^eyond  the  confines  of  strict  interpretation.  The 
preacher  expands  the  text  in  a  poetic  and  imaginative  fashion,  applying  it  to 
the   lives    of  the  people  in  an  effort  to  inspire  and  comfort.     This  i*s  a  quite 
different  process  for  dealing  with  text  than  that  of  the  school. 

Beyond  the  reading  of  Scriptures  and  sinp,ing  of  hymns,  the  chtjrrb  also 
used  literacy  as  any  large  and  complex  organization  would — sending  out  annouce- 
inents  of  events,  publishing  programs  of  snecinl,  services,  printing;  t!ie  school 
handbook,  etc.    During  Black  Hi^     rv  month,  reading  of  seciiiar  material  was 
emphasized  by  one  of  the  pastors  who  recommended  books  about  famous  Black  men, 
spiritual  music,  etc.  to  the  children.    The  pastor  went  on  to  lecture  the 
children  about  the  importance  of  school  and  the  need  to  "fill  out  applications 
and  forms  and  write  essays  if  you  want  Lo  get  a  job.'' 
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As  might  be  expected,  Sunday  School  classes  are  similar  in  many  respects 
public  school  classrooms.     Children  sit  around  a  table  dt  in  groups  of 
chairs  facing  the  teacher  who  does  most  of  the  talking.    The  children  are  given 
magazine  type  books  containing  weekly  Bible  stories  written  in  simple  language 
and  illustrated  with  bright  colorful  pictures.     As  in  the  public  school  reading 
group?;,  the  children  are  called  on  to  read,  helped  with  the  difficult  words, 
and  then  asked  que^stions  about  the  passage,  e.c,  "Who  remembers  what  Jesus' 
first  miracle  w^s?"     "^iTiy  did  Jesus  have,  to  die  on  the'  cross?'*    "How  do  we  talk 
to  God?"    OftLii  there  are  activities  reminiscent  of  workbook  type  exercises  or 
the  puzzles  and  uames  found  in°  childrem '  s'  magazines.     For  the  older  children 
assi.-.p^^.ents  are  written  on  tiic  board,  "Memorize  the  books^of  the  Bible.  Memor- 
ize the  Scripture  for  the  w^ek,  Luke  14:23  (write  it  out).     Tell  one  incident 
tiunt  happenod  in  the  Book  of  Genesis."    Rules  and  regi  lations  are  ,filso  quite  ^ 
s^Lmilar  to  public  school,  "Wait  a  minute.     Don't  all  answer  at  once."    "I  want 
to  give  everyone  a  turn  to  rj&aa,"  "Listen,"  and  the  similarity  is  often  empha- 
sised explicitly.  "You  knc  -  you're  not  supposed  to  chew  gura  in  here,  just-like 
in  public  school," 

Like  public  schools  also.  Church  schools  are  involved  in  the  very  prac- 
tical use  of  literacy  for  communi4:ation  with  parents  and  for  'record  keeping. 
In  the  infant  program,  f^    example,  each  parent  is  given  a  booklet  detailing 
the  needs  of  infants  at  different  stages  of  life,  e,g,,  "Three  months— need 
for  faith  and  trufet  in  the  world,"    Each^child  who  is  registered  in  the  infant 
program  had  a  file  containing  two  birthday  cards  from  the  diurch,  and  two 
certificates  of  enrollment  or  graduation,  one  for  the  infant  program  and  the 
second  for  the  nursery  program.     These  "literacy  artifacts"  were  signs  of  the, 
link  betwe.?n  child  and  Church,  literacy  being  used  to  mke  tangible  what  was 
essentially  an  abstract  relationship,  ^ 

Despite  strong     similarity  to  public  schooj.  classrooms,'  there  wefe  subt]e 
but  impor-tant  differences  as  well.     First  is  the  ii.^.urtance  placed  on  memorizing 
exact  words  of  the  Scriptures,     At  the  end  of  each  lesson  is  a  quote  from  the 
Bible  which  each  child  reafls  over  .several  times  and  attempts  to  recite  from  mem- 
ory.    This  memorizing  of  phrases  and  passages  is  clearly  an  important  part  of 
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the  lesson,  the  link  between  written  ^nd  oral  knowledge  and  serves  a- partic- 
ular and  very  practical  purpose.    As  a  teacher  explained  (after  one  girl  re- 
lated the  incident  of  a  woman  who  challenged  her  Christianity  because  of  the 
church  she  attended) ,  "People  will  sometimes  tell  you  that  if  you  go  to  a 
certain  church  you're  not  a  Christian.     But  you  tell  them  that  the  church  is 
just  a  building  we  worship  in  and  we  ourselves  are  the  real  church.     That 's 
why  I. want  you  to  learn  to  say  these  things,  that  we  ourselves  are  the  real 
churchy  because  when  people  approach^you,  you  have  to  kn5w  what  to  answer 
them  ab^mt  this."  (emphasis  mine.) 

The  quoting  of  exact*  Scripture  verses  is  part  of  even  the  youngest 
children's  education.     I  observed  one  teacher  attempting  to  teach  a  four  or 
five-year  old  child  to  repeat  a  very^  complex  verse.     Another  teacher  in  the 
class  for  kindergarten  and  first  grade  chil dren , peppered  her  lesson  with  ope-* 
cific  J^ptes  from  the  Bible  with  exact  reference  to  .Book,  passage  and  line. 
Some  o^^r  children,  were  quite  adept  "at  locating  passages^n  the  Bible.^  After 
having  read  a  quote  from  the  magazine  workbook,  one  third-grade  girl  turne;d 
^VT  her  ovm  Bible    to  the  section  mentioned  and  shovpd  the  teacheV  how  the 
quote    had  been  shortened.     The  teaqher  explained  that  a  children's  book  ^ 
would  often  condense  the  verse  so  it  cbuld  be  read  more  easily.     (At  that 


)ulcj  oftc 
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poim:,  t^e  teacher  turned  tb  me,  handed  me  the  Bil '.e  and  asked  me  to  read 
aloud  the  full  verse.     She  commented  "Praise  God'*  when  I  finished.  Clearly 
one  way  of  welcoming  a  visitor  was  by  inviting  her  to  participate  in  the 
lit^r^c 


rBcy  of  the  church.) 
Related  to  this  3mphasis  on  memorizing  of  e3«act  words  of  the  text  was 
the  intiir^ate  link  (as  in  the  church  service)  between  text  and  oxal  discourse. 

The  text  was  to  be  read,  but  not  only  to  be  read.  It  was  theh  to  be^xplicated, 
porated  into  stories,  made  the  topic  for  discussion  and  somehow  transformed 
into  the  context  of  everyday  life,    ^eachers  would  frequently  use  incidentr 
from  their  own  lives  to  explain  passages  to  the  children  and  would  ask  the 
children  to  relate  their  own  experiences.     This  in  itself  was  not  different 
from  many  of  the  techniques  public  schot>l  teachers  use  during  reading  groups. 
Only  the  relative  importance  of  this  type  of  contextualization  differs.^  In 
public  school  it  often  suffices  for  children  to  answer  questions  about  the 
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facts  of  the  text.    In  Sunday  School,  knowledge  of  the  text  has  to  be  applied 

« 

W  the  children's  own  lives. 

Thus,  reading  in  the  church  school  has  a  strong  moral  concomitant,  iiitended 
to  teach  specific  infonuation,  and  specific  moral  inforaation  directly 
and  intensely  related  to  life  and  to  a  sense  of  personal  salvation.  The 
Bible  is  not  read  to  pass  tests  or  answer  questions  or  fiXl  time.     It  is  read 
to  l^rarn  how  t^  live  ^properly  and  in  this  respect  is  much  closer  to  the 
paradigm  of  Titeracy  used  in  the  19th  century  schools.    One  finds  here  per- 
haps an  intellectual,  pedagogical  expression  of  the  participatory  interaction 
SO  iTnportant  in  the  children's  own  everyday  behavior. 

Of  course,  the  church  school  ur.es  a  unified  text,  the  Bible  or  Bible 
stories,  a  single  source  for  reading  material.    Variety  comes  as  the  stories 
and  sections  a^je  repeated  in  different  contexts  and  forms  ^nd  constantly 
interrelated.    In  contrast,  the  public  school  strives  to  Expose  children  to 
,  ^^a  wi3e  varic  :y  of  texts,  stories  from  many  lands,  eras  and  traditions,  al-  ^ 
though  how  effectively  the  variety  is  related  to  the  aims  of  life  may  be  a 
different  matter-  '  '  ^ 

In  tne  light  of  the  communicative  style  displayed  by  the  children  in 
school,  it  is  ir.purtant  to  note  that  Bible  study  is  very  much  a  collaborative 
effoit,  reading  and  study  being  done  aloud  and  as  part  of  a  group  endeavor. 
In  fact,  as  a  visitor,  I  was  almost  always  invited  to  participate  in  the 
^  class  by  reading  aloud  or  commenting  on  the  lesson  and  answering  questions. 

Bible  literacy  does  then  create  aS^true  literacy  environment,  one  which 
ic  familiar  in  varying  degrees  to  almost  all  the  children,  but  is  not  capi- 
talized  upon  at  all  by  the  public  schools.    Bible  stories  arc  a  natural  text 
for  the  children,  yet  even  when  the  stories  ^appeared  in  the  classroom-,  the 
recognition  and  enthusiasm  generated  might  be  ignored.     For  Example,  during 
a  reading  ^roup  led  b^  a  classroom  aid,  the  children  became  enthused  when 
they  turned  to  the  story  of  iJoah's  Ark.    The  aid  unwittingly  squelched  this 
etithusiasm  by  simply  treating  the  story  as  any  other  in  the  reading  text  and 
insisting  that  the  children  read  silently' and  answer  questions.     She  gave 

them  no-^t^pport^      to  demonstrate  their  comfortable  familiarity  with 
the  tale. 
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The  .'influence  of  Bible  literacy  was  apparent  in  the  children's  use  of 
church  and  religivi     topics  and  phraseology  in  their  ovn  writhing  in  school, 
(The  influence  ifiay  have  come  directly  .from  the  written  source^ but  more  likely 
from  the  f  ral  ext)] i cations'  of  the  te^xt)  ,  "God  will  love  you,"  "Your  sister  in 
Christ",  "Lov§  the  Lord" , /'The  world  is  full  of  sinners*'.  An  interesting  cycle 

*■  fir 

•is  thus  created. 'The  written  text  is  transformed  into  aral  discourse  and  then 
reappears   in  a  new  (secular)  context  and  in  riew  written  texts'.    Literacy  pioves: 
from  text  to  uttevance  and  back  to  text.   *  ,  ' 

Writren  Text    -     >  '    '  Oral  Explication   Written  Text 

\  (Bible,  churph  tracts)  (sermon,  Sunday  S.chool)        (School  compositions 

signs,,  etc.) 

(C)  The  ^Homes 

\^ith  a  single  exception,  all  home?  visited  had  books  prominently  displayed 
sometimes  §ets  of  encycleopedias  or  childcraft  books,  at  other  times  shelves 
of  novels  or  schrol  books.     Often  parents  mentioned  that  additional^  books  were 
kept  in  ot^er  areas  of  the  home,  "She  has  a  set  of    encyclopedtas  downstairs." 
"They  have  shelves  of  Dooks  in  their  room."    Since  I  was  a  person  connected  in 
some  ways  with  the  sch:.ol,  parents  seemed  to 'volunteer  to  me  the  presence  of, 
books  as  a  tangible  display  of  an  appropriate  concern  with  literacy,  * 

Obviously,  certain  homes  did  meet  the*  criteria  for  a  "literate"  environ- 
ment:  homes  where  the  public  library  was  frequently  used,  where  children  were 
encouraged  to  read  and  were  read  to,  where,  parents  themselves  did  a  lot  of 
reading  and  paid  close  attention  to  their  children's  progress^in  school,  etc. 
Even  homes  that  did  not  meet  these  standard  criteria  could  still  be  viewed  as 
"literacy"  environments.    Books  wer^e  not  necessarily  the  only  or  even  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  literacy  environment.    Homes  also  contained  newspafe^, 
magazines,  posters,  cookbook;*,  mail;  record  jackets  and  an  ever  popular  source 
of  writing — cereal  boxes.     In  fact,  when  children  were  asked  to  list  the  kinds 
of  things  they  read,  thp  combined^ list  stretched  for  pages  and  containea,  be- 
side the  more  normal  items  like  books,  such  thinj^s  ag  shirts,  lunchboxes,  medi- 
cine bottles,  pefns  and  pend'ils,  towels,'  posters,  love  letters,  ingredients, 
underwear,  soda  bottles,  crayon  boxes,  funnies,  tiles,  news  directions  .   .  . 


The  importance  of  this  type  of  literacy^ which  I  have  labeled  "environ- 
mental", meaning  that  it  is  simply  present  in  the  child's  vicinity  (as  part 
of  the  world  around  him)  and  can  fade  in  and  out  of  his  attention,  should 
not  be  underestimated,    Tlit  influence  of  environmental  literacy  on  children 
was  apparent.     One  mother  related  a  story  about  he^*  young . so^^learning  to  read. 
He  would  spcMitaneously  go  to  the  newspaper  and  painstakingly  decode  the  wor.ds. 
Later,  as  be  p,ained  fluency,  he  began  to  read  the  words  of  the  advertisements 
(pften  far  above  his  grade  level)  in  an  easy  and  normal  tone.     "Like  he'll'  ^ 
just  come  in  here  and  see  this,  newspaper  and  start  to  read,   'Kool-Aid  Apple 
flavor,  artificial  flavor.'    He  used  tc  read  this  w^y,  just  sounding  it  o^t, 
but  now  he  reads  it  like  this"  (demonstrated  more  fluent  reading).     The  boy's 
younger  sist*er,  a  kindergarten  student,  was  beginning  to  do  "literacy  perform- 
ances."   The  mother  reported  that  the  child  would  stand  by  the  paper",  see  a 
picture  of  a  baAecue  grille  and  "read"  the  words  "barbecr      rille".     (It  was 
irrelevant  what  the  words  actually  said.     The  child  was  de.jonstrating  an  ide-  . 
ological  grasp  of  reading.)    This  same  child  showed  me  a  scrap  of, paper   on  which  she 
had  written,  "Stop  Wait  bo."  |^  |^  L 

STl  ^ 
STOP 

A)  GO 

She  "read"  the  vords  back  to  me.    When  I  asked  her  where  she  had  seen  the 
words,  she  pointed*  to  the  bottom  of  her  sneakers  where  the  words  were  imprinted 
as  a  design. 

Parents  frequently  mentioned  children  playing  school  with  siblings, 
teaching  them  different  (often  age  appropriate)  skills.    One  fifth-grade  girl 
taught'her  first-grade  brother  cursive  and  times* tables  and  her  kindergarten 
siater  printing  and  addition.    Another  f if th-grajerj„an  only  child,  liad  a  play 
area  in  a  corner  of  the  basement,  complete  with  blackboard,   encyclopedias  and 
dolls  that  served  as  students.    She  played  teacher,  ranting  and  raving  at  the 
dolls  and  writing  out  notes  for  theni  to  take  home  to  their  "parents".  Other 
children  described  variations  o^  literacy  play,  e.g.,  playing  library:  "We 
sprend  all* our  books  out.    Then  my  sister  and  cousins  come  to  the  library  and 
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get  the  books  and  I  write  down  when  they're  due  back  and  things  like  thaU" 
Two  sisters  had  a  series  o^  literacy  games  that  differentiated  the  literacy 
products  involved  in  each  situation,     "Well  sometimes  we  play  school- and  write,* 
out  assignihents  and  then  sometimes  we  play  nurse  and  write  out  medicine  acid 
stuff  like  that  and  then*  we  play  secretary  and  pretend  that  the  telephone,  you 
know  the  touch  kind,  is  a  typewriter  and  we  pretend  we  type  out  letters/* 

This  type  of  literacy  play  began  quite  early,     I  observed  two  small  girls, 
not  more  than  three  years  old,  playing  on  the  sidewalk.     One  girl  rode  a  tri- 
cycle and  the  second  insistently  handed  her  scraps  of  paper  which  she  referred 
to  as  "tickets"  and  cried  to  climb  on  the  back  of  the  tricycle.     The  children, 
wnile  ilot  actually  engaged  in  reading  or  writing  them'3elves,  had  demonstrated 
a  very  clear  enculturation  into  at  least  one  ^Jocietal  context  demanding  the 
use  of  a  v/ritten  artifact. 

Such  play  may  be  aft  important  demonstration  of  the  child's  awareness  of 
literacy  in  his  life,  his  dif f erentiat»M«  of  different  funttions  and  uses  as- 
sociated viith  different  people  and  his.^preparatiqn  to  begin  to  take  on  literacy 
roles  for  himself.     Clearly,  children  began  easily  to  develop  competency  with 
the  literary  roles  that  were  important  in  their  lives. 


(D)  The  Neighborhood 

Of  course  there  is  environmental  literacy  in  the  streets  of  the  city  as 
well ,     (The  phenomenon  of  children  finding  reading  material  in  their  environ- 
ment has  been  discussed  by  Heath  (1980)  in  her  study  of  communities  in  South 
Carolina).    Street  signs,  store  advertisements,  graffitti,  campaign  posters, 
truck  signs,  homemade  messages  ("Allah  is  God"J»  book  bags,  shirts,  jackets. 


umbrellas,   ,   ,  the  neighborhood  was  a  Jumble  of  reading  material  (perhaps  ^ 

much  more  so  than  a  suburban  area)^  and  children  were  clearly  aware  of  the 

reading  material.     They  could  be  found  staring  at  the  writing  on  the  side  of  a 

truck,  attempting  to  decipher  the  company  name*     They  read  slogans  on  each 

other's  clothing  and  on  car  and  bus  trips  leaned  out  of  the  window  to  read  the 

signs  on  buildings*  airplanes,  stores,  etc.    At  museums  children  read  the  pam-* 

phlet'S,  and  at  theatres  they  reod  the  tickets  and  billboards  for  coming  attrac- 

.  •  •  • 

tions.     In  restaurants  they  read  menus  and  signs.     In  stores  the/ read  T^roduct 
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names  and  label  messages-    On  the  streets  they  read  the  walls  of  buildings,  ^ 
Often  this  became  a  kind  of  collaborative  game,  one  child  beginning  to  read 
afid  others  jdinlng-  In  to  finish  the  reading.    Once  a  child  began  a  reading 
game  as  we  rode  in  the  car,  "\^fho  can  see  something  that  3ays  'automobile'?" 
^e  game  continued  for  almost  twenty  minutes  with  different  children  giving 
clues,       '  •        •  . 

Often  children  formed  their  own  after-school  groups.     For  boys,  this  was 
frequently  organized  around  sports,  and  the  boys  kep^  records  of  team  members 
and  positions  on  the  team.    Girls  created  a  special  r,roup  situation  called 
"drill  teams", ""usually  informally  organized  neighborhood  groups  (although  they 
could  ^Iso  be  formally  sponsored  by  churches,  etc.)  where  girls  of  varying 
ages  met  to  practice  "cheers",  the  rhvthmic  chants  mentioned  in  the  previous 
section.    Because  of  the  intricacy  of  the  cheers  and  the  need  to  constantly 
learn  and  transmit  new  cheers ,  at  least  one  member  of  the  team  would  be  res'pon- 
sible  for  writing  down  the  "steps"  to  new  cheers.    The  girls  involved  in  the 
team,  even  if  not  necessarily  doing  the  writing,  were  at  least  exposed  in  this 
manner  to  fundamental  uses  of  litera^. 

Modern  media  and  advertising  created  important  contexts  for  literacy  use. 
One  example  will  servs  to  illustrate  this  potential.    During  19**9,  McDonald's 
hamburger  restaurants  distributed  free  calendar  books  to  the  children.  The 
book  was  the  size  and  shape  of  a  calendar,  the  lower  page  devoted  to  the  days 
of  the  month  with  special  holidays' marked  in.     The  upper  pages  had  pictures, 
questions  and  ''Secret  Messages  from  McDonald's,"    At  the  very  bottom  of  the 
page  vrere  coupons  for  specific  items  on  certain  dates,  with  directions  for 
where  the  coupon  was  to  be  presented.    These  calendars  appeared  at  home  and  at 
school,  and  children  adapted  them  to  their  own  needs,  marking  important  dates 
(birthdays,  visits,  etc.)  and  listing  special  informati^.    Not  only  were  the 
children  ifivolved  v^th  literacy,  they  were  also  gettingX  practice  with  the  use 
of  a  calendar.    It  is  at  least  concei  able  .that  younger  children  got  their 
first  experience  actually  using  a  calendar  from  this  advertising  gimmick* 

(E)    Suggestions  for  Classroom  Applications 

The  home  and  community  life  of  the  children  is  rich  in  examples  of  both 
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official  and  unofficial  literacy.     The  church  context  (as  well  as  Scouts,  the 
public  library  and  tutoring  sessions)  is  markedly  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  public  school.     Similarity  extends  to  values  espoused  and  certain  styles 
of  interaction  associated  with  the  learning  situation. 'Clearly  \he  public 
school  model  of  learning  goes  beyond  the  walls  of  the 'classroom.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  whether  this  is  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  schools 
(since  church  leaders,  scoutmasters,  etc.,  were  once  students  in  classrooms 
or  were  still  associated  with  the  public  school  through  their  own  children-), 
or  whether  something/  inherent  Lo  the  situation  of  teaching  five  or  ten  or 
twenty  children  requires  a  certain  form' of  interaction.  l../""^ 

Despite  similarities  there  are  important  differences;     One  is  the  einphasis 
on  memorization  of  Scriptures  in  Bible  School,  the  intimate  connection  between 
written  text ^and  discoyrse  and  the  importance  of  contextualizing  information, 
tel^ting  what  is  read  and  studied  to  everyday  life.    A  second  is  the  relative 
lack  of  sustained  silent  reading  in  these  contexts  and  the  emphasis  instead  on 
group  learning  and  collaboration,     A  third  is  the  more  frequent  use  of  literacy 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  a  means  that  can  be  rjpplaced  if  necessary. 

Official  liJteracy  environments  in  the  community  should  perhaps  be  seen  as 
variation?  on  the  theme  of  the  school  literacy  context,  resembling  school  to 
different  degrees  (the  tutoring  sessions  oeing  the  closest  imitation  of  the 
school,  for  example),  and  adapting  literacy  to  differing  needs  and  goals. 

Unofficial  literacy  in  the  home  and  community,  especially  in  terms  of 
what  I  have  labeled  environmental  literacy,  is  particularly  rich.  Children 
are  surrounded  by  a  variety  of  literacy  objects  and  constanti^y  encountered 
the  use  of  reading  and  writing  in  varied  forms..    Snvirinmental  iiterad^^learly 
influences  children  in  their  attempts  to  read  and  ^jite,  in  their  efforts  at 
imitation  and  play  and  in  their  growing  awareness  of  the  functions,  uses  and 
benefits  of  literacy.  • 

In  all  the  examples  cited,  the  use  of  reading  and  writing  in  the  cotrjDun- 
ity  did  not  conflict  in  any  fashipn  with  the  uses  advocated  by  the  school. 
Rather,,  it  is  as  if  community  uses  of  literacy  are  simply  extraneous  to  what 


is  considered  "literate"  behavior.     Even  when  the  behaviors  coirxide,  lit;tle 
attention  is  paid,  to  community  contexts.    Thu$,  teacher^  mighty  teach  calendap 
lessons  frcnn  texts,  but  generally  ignored  th,e  resources  for  calendar  use  in*, 
the  community,    Reading  material  w£F  supplied  to  children ,'*while  the  material 
available  in  the  environment  was  overlooked.     In  discussing  uses  o-f  reading 
and  vritiQg,  only  school  concepts  of  literacy  usfe  were -stressed — reading" for 
enjoyment,  to  devfelop  "thinking  skills,  writing  for  se j f-expression-~while  the 
more  cot^mon  a^^u  perhaps  more  functional*  uses  of  literacy  (common  in  school  as 
well  as  community)  were  bypassed.  ^ 

The  following  are  intended  as  tentative  suggestions  for  how  school  and 
community  may  be  able  to  begin  to  support  each  otheis  efforts .    As  Heath  (1980) 
states,".   .  .  reading  and  writing  need  not  be  tau^^ht  exclusively  in  the  schools 

 l€|!frrners  frequently  possess  and  display  in  out-of-sphool  context  skills 

relevant  to  using  literacy  which  are  not  effectively  exploited  in  school 
learning  environments."    Clearly  the  worth  and  feasibility  of  any  of  the  ideas 
can- only  be  evaluated  by  the  teachers  and  school  personnel  involved. 

School  relationships  to  church  and, Sunday  School  are  by  legal  necessity 
nuite  circumscribed.     The  school  can  recognize  the  power  of  religion  in  the 
children's  lives^  bowever^ and  perhaps  capitalize  on  the  interest  and  familiarity 
with  the  Bible  as  a  text.    For  example,  could  the  school  allow  the  children  to 
b'lng  in  booKs  of  Bible  stories,  to  retell  the  stories  in  their- own  T^ords  (per- 
haps afe  a  suggested  topic  for  a  composition),  to 'relate  experieilces  v\th  reli- 
gion  or  even  to  study  about  other  religious  customs  (as  kind  of  a  social  stu- 
dies lesson)?    The  children's  interest  in  and  familiarity  with  religion  seems 
almost  a  natural  source  of  miotivation  which  might  be  fruitfully  Used.  \ 

The  Sudday  School  situation  provides  an  opportunity  for  reinforcement  or 
a  variety  of  literacy  skills.     Sunday  School  teachers  have  expressed  concern 
over  the  reading  problems  of  their  pupils.    Would  it  be  possible  to  have  school 
begin  to  work  .with  Sunday  School  teachers,  training  them^  in  some  of  the  basic 
techniques  for  teaching  and  reinforcing  vocabulary,  helping  children  decode 
nev  vords,  working'with  reading  compr^ehension,  etc.    Would  SuiTday  School 
teachers" accept  as  at  least  one  small  aspect  of  their  role  the  responsibility 
for  teaching  some  of  the  technological  skills  of  literacV,  so  that,  for  exarfle 


children  are  not  only  taught  the^meaning  of  "faith"  or  "deity",  but  are 
taught  to  read  and  spell  the  vrcrrds  as  well.     Clearly,  Sunday  Schools  and  public 
schools  are  in  th^-ptTsiTiori  of  being  able  to  reinforce  each  others  work.  (In 
the  course  cTf  my  observation  in  one  of  the  Sunday  Schools,,  several  teachers 
ap4>r54ched  me  to„ask  advice  about  working  with  childrrn  who  were  poor  readers. 
There  was  a  very  genuine  interest  in  taking  on  the  responsibility  for  helping 
children  learn  to  read  and  in  learning  from  public  school  representatives.) 

Attention  to  the  variations  in  teaching  practices  in  community  litera.cy 
environments  may  provide  fresh  ideas  and  a  new  perspective  for  the  public 
school  classroom.     For. example,  the  emphasis  in  church  and  Sunday  School  on 
choral  reading,  singing  of  songs  from  the  hymQal,  and  collaborative  study, 
may  be  fruitfully  applied  in  the  classroom.     One  teacher  involved  in  the  stu^y 
cgreed  to  incorporate  chorale  reading  of  poems  into  her  lessons  and  reported 
that  the  children  were  enthused  and  continually  requested  more  of  that  activity 

The  relationship  between  schools  and  scouting  might  be  even  more  easily 

0 

developed  (without  fear  of  overstepping  legal  guidelines) .     Teachers  could  al- 
low/encourage students  to  bring  scout  manuals  'to  school  ta^  practice  their 
oaths  or  read  and  study  sections  of  the  manual  for  vork  on  ,^the  Merit  badges. 
The  Scout  Manual  in  many  respects  would  make  a  fine  reading  or  social  studies 
text.    The  motivation  of  earning  a  merit  badge  might  provide  the  incentive 
for  reading  that^the  basic  reader  lacks.-    In  turn  Scoutmasters  could  begin  to 
see  themselves  as  adjuncts  to  the  school  (as  thev  likely  do  to  some  extent), 
helping  children  to  acquire  basic  readiig  and  writing  skills. 

X  There  atre  numerous  parallels  of  cooperation  that  could  be  established, 
schools  and  libraries,  schools  and  tutors,  schools  and  churches.    The  rewards 
of  such  cooperation  would  amply  repay  the  efforts  involved. 

As  to  unofficial  literacy,  again  there  is  a  source  of  potential  motiva- 
tion and  reinforcement  rhat  has  barely  been  touched.     First,  schools  could 
simply  attend  to  the  wea^lth  of  literacy  material  in  the  community,  encouraging 
Children  to  be  aware  of  the  extent  to  vhich  they  actually  do  read  and  *;rite 
in  their  daily  lives.     The  school  curriculum  might  include  units  on  literacy 
specifically,  not  just  the  technological  skills  of  literacy  (for  which  the 
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school  is  well  prepared),  but  teaching  about  literacy  -  who  reads,  what  do 
they  read,  when  do  they  read,  for  what  reasons?    In  a  sense  this  would  simply 
be  making  conscious  what  the  children  already  know  intuitively.     Lessons  of 
this  sort  could  begin  with  Kindergarten  age  children  and  continue  with  increas- 
ing sophistication  through  all  grade  levels. 

Second,  the  school  might  begin  to  incorporate  some  of  this  literacy 
material  intc^  the  classroom,  encouraging  the  use  of  advertising  calendars  for 
example,  doing* lessons  on  ^vertising  or  street  signs,   perhaps  even  studying 
graffitti.     Teachers  very  obviously  would  be  the  ones  to  suggest  specific 
ideas  for  developing  new  lessons  and  curricula  along  these  lines.  Perhaps 
eventually  (  taking  the  freedom  to  be  ver-y  Utopian),   schools,  businesses, 

advertising,  ^nd  the  media  will  begin  to  cooperate  in  efforts  at  literacy,  , 

Schools  might*  advise  companies  like  McDonald's  about  what  type  of  .acjvertis  ing 
p 

would  most  promote  academic  skills. 

Third,  in  their  effo  ts  to  ^'educate"  parents  to  the  importance  of  a  'liter- 
ate"-environment ,  schools  can  begin  to  emphasize  .the  importance  of  "literacy" 
environments  as  well,   pointing  out  that  a  parent's  attention  to  his  citild's 
first  efforts  to  read  "Kool  Aid"  may  be  just  as 'important  aj  periods  of  time 

spent  reading  with  the  child.     Given  the  situajt-ion '  of  working  parents  who 

« 

may  simply  not  have  the  time  to  sit  and  read  with  a  child,  the  encouragement 
of  this  incidental  interaction  with  literacy  is  very  important.     Simply  the 
supplying  of  plenty  of  pencils,  papei*,  notebooRs,  etc.  to  a  child  might  foster 
the  type  of  literacy  play  that  seems  to  grow  into  a  motivation  to  read  and 
write.    Thus,  schools  need  to  revise  their  concept  of  the  ^iterate  envLronment, 
expanding  it  to  include  the  literac^^  environment  in  which  the  children  live. 
Basically,  rather  than  continually  trying  to  change  the  home  environment,  tUc 
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schooTmust  attempt  to  capitalize  on  the  potential  for  literacy  development 

that  already  exists,  ^• 

Fourth,  schools  must  reassess  their  owrt  environments  to  judg*e  whether  ' 
they  encourage  spontaneous  literacy  "in  their  students.     For  example,  are 
all  fi^lassrooms  full  of  paper  and  pencils,  readily  available  to  students  for 
their  playful  writing  efforts?    Do  teachers  encourage  literacy  play,   perhaps  ^ 
nravidin-;  old  typewriters,  discarded  official  forms,  etc.     One  third  grade 
teacher  .mejitioned  setting  up  a  play  store  for  her  students  complete  with  a 
pad  of  order  blanks.     The*  students  then  began  making  sigiis^for  the  stqre, 
posting  prices  and  warnings,  and  filling  out  the  order  forms  with  lists  of 
grocery  items..    This  type  of  activity  should  be  encouraged  from  kindergarten 
opward. 


Independent  of  the  feasibility  of  any  single  idea,  I  should  like  to  offer 
the  following  major  contentions: 

(1)  Schools  musf  begin  to  realize  the  potential  for  literacy  that  already;, 
exists  in  the  community.  '  ' 

(2)  School  and  community  literacy  contexts  have  important  opportunities 
♦  -to  reinforce  each  others  efforts* 

(3)  The  concept  of  the  "literate    environment**  should  be  expanded  to 
include  the  "environmental    1 iteracy" that  surrounds  the  children  ^ 
in  their  daily  lives.  ■  ^ 

(4)  Rather  than  only  insisting  upon  the  school  model  of  the  literate 
environment  (bboks  in  the  home,  reading  to  children) schools  should 
help  parents  use  the  literacy  potential  in, their  environment  to 
motivate  and  interest  children  in  reading  and  writing. 

(5)  Schools  may  profit  from  an  examination  of  literacy  use  in  the 
community  and  an  awareness  of  the  most  common  styles  of  interaction 
with  reading  and  writing,  c.g/,  chorale  reading,  collaborative,  study, 
etc.  j  .  ,  . 

^6)    Formal  community  organizations  involved  with  literacy  should  per- 
naps  come  to  accept^ as  part  of  their  responsibility,  collaboration 
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with  the  school  in  teaching  the^  technological  skills  of  literacy, 
r    ^   0  ' 

*(7)    'Schools  must  reassess  their  own  literacy  environments  to  Sc^e  whe- 
chcir  they  truly  encourage  the  use  of  and  interaction  wi  di  literacy 
in  a  way  that  is  meaningful  to^the  children. 

VI.  APPLICATION'S 

»   .  — X  — 

A  raalor  Rpal  of  the  I'esoai^ch  project  was  to  discover  how  the  findings  Of 
'     ethnographic  research'  might  be  brought  back  to  ^nd  applied  in  the 
classroom.     In  Qrder  to  achieve  this  goal',   frequent  meetings  were  held 
with  teachers  lo  share  observations,  ask  questions,  try  out  Hypotheses,  etc. 
In  addition discu3sions  with  teachers  participating  in  the  project,    -  , 
interview's  Wiete  held  with  teachers  in  grades  1-6  to  discover  their  obser- 
'vations  of  and^iews  about  spontaneous  writing,    A  brief  overview  of  these 
interviews  follows. 
Teacher  Irai:erviews 

 af   '  • 

In  an  effort  to  drscovejr  hov  widespread  in  grade  levels  were  the  various 

^pheno'mena  of  unofficial*  writing,  one  or  mpre  teachers  at_  grades  one  through 

six,  were  interviewed.     The  foHowing  classes  vrere  included:     high  track 

» 

first,  high  track  second.,  middle  track  second,  high  track  third,  high  track 
fourth,   low  track  fourth,  high  track  f^fth,  middle  track  fifth,  middle  track 
sixth,   low  track  sixth.     The  int.erviews  are  described  in  detail  in  Appendix, 
.th'e  main  points  are  summarized  here.  ^ 

'  Teachers  at  all  grade  levels  continued  to  make  an  implicit  distinction 
between  the  things  they  labeled '"writing'*  7-  letters,   poems,   storii-s  and 
those  things  that  were  simply  not -labeled  or  counted  at  all        notes,  signs, 
caiertdars,  etc.     Only  when  I  directly  mentioned  these  latter  artifacts  did 
teachers  agree  that  th^y  had  seen  children,  doing  this  tyne  of  'writing.. 

It  became  clear  from  the  in'terviews   that  developmental  and  skill  factors 
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clearly  influenced  the  spontdneous  use  of  writing  in  the  classroom.  Unofficial 
writing  became  more  prevalent  and  more  ccmple>;  as  children  advanced  in  both 
the  technologies^  skills  and  the  ideological  concpotion'J  jf  writing.     It  was 
ncces^r\       ^  children  to  reach'a  cei;tain  level  of  proficiency  before  being 
able  to  break  ou^  of  the  constraints  of  writing,  e^rg.,   it  was  not  until 
childrea  h^d  mastered  the  constraints  of  printing  or  cursive  that  they 
could  bei;in  to  freely  "pla;>-"  with  letter  design.  '  As  they  gained  experience 
with  writing  and  came  into  contact  with  different  forms  of  writing  uses, 
childrc'H  i^raduallv  ndopted  and  adapted  more  complex  formats  and  uses  for 
writings-calendars,  sc^^^g^n^les ,  registration  forms,  etc. 

The  classroom  environment  itself  Cuuld  become  an  Important  factor  in 
encouraging  or  discouraging  unofficial  writing.     Primary  teachers  pointed 
o\it  that  their  schedules  were  very  full  and  there  was  often  no  paper  available 
to  the^children  for  free  writingr^^^ea^uhers  seemed  concerned  with  fho  need  to 
teach  children  to  write  properly,   in  the  c orrecTt^^^s^ja^  the  correct 

corttent.     In  discouraging  free  scribbling  and  drawing  they  often  inadvertently 
stifled  the  child's  abilx.  y  to  simply  '*play  with"  or  experiment  •with  writing. 
Several  primary  children  found  outlets  for  their  writing  ne^ ds  by  using  the 
margins  of  coloring  books  or  the  corner  of  a  worksheet. 

The  opposite  of  this  situation  was  ^one  ^n  ^hich  teachers  (again,  often 
inadvtrtcuLiy)  created  environments  which:-'  promoted  the  use  of  unofficial 
vrlting.    One  teacher  set  up  a  classroom' store,  and  the  children  spontaneously 
filled  the  store  with  the  correct  literacy  artifacts--signs ,  sales  slips,  etc. 
In  contra  t,  she  reported  that  a. writing  center  she  had  established  to 
intentionally  foster  writing,  had  litt le  , effect .     It;  seemecf  that  the 
c^btci^Ushmont  of  a  very  natural,  context  of  writing  (a'  store)  was  more 
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successful  in  fostering  literacy  use  than  an  artificial  situation  that 
depended  op  interesting  topics  for  motivation.    Thus,  the  framing  context 
for  writing  was  crucial. 

Almost  all  teachers  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  homogeneous  grouping  Qthe 
"tracking"  system  used  in  tiie  school)  because  of  the  absence  of  proper  peer 
rol5  models  in  the  lower  tracks.     This  explanation  can  be  extended  to  the 
use  of  unofficial  writing  as  well.     In  low  track  classro^^ms  there  were  fewer 
proficient  wri'    .s  and  thus  fewer  children  to  initiate  the  \extensive  use  of 

V 

writing  apparent  in  high  track  classes. 

1 

Finally,  teachers  were  very  much  aware  of  a  contradiction  between  their 
need  to  encourage  children  t;o  write  and  their  desire  to  teach  children  to 
write  correctly.    They  felt  that  an  emphasis  on  correctness  (while  necessary 
and  beneficial)  often  created  a  fearof  writing  in  the  children  and  squelched 
their  df^sire  to  write.     (cf.  the  concern  of  the  teacher  discussed  by  WocJds- 
Elliott  in  the  preceding  report.) 

The  dialogue  with  teacfiers  ^  e  participarts  in  the  project 'went 

*beyond  interviews  and  gradually  and  eventually  developed  into  a  "What  if" 
situation,  where  the  ethnographer  had  the  freedom  to  throw  out  suggestions 
and  the  teacher  would  veto  or  accept  and  agree  to  implement  the  suggestions. 
Fortqnate^^y ,  teachers  were  experienced  and  confident  enough  not  to  be 
threatened' by  this  process.     The  willingness  of  certain  teachers  to  try  most 

•suggestions*  and  the  competence  and  assurance  with  which  they  implemented  new 
ideas  provided  invaluable  data  to  the  research. 

Most  of  the  suggestions  centered  around  ways  to  bring  "unofficial  literacy" 
and  the  collaborative,  participatory  style  of  interaction  into  the  classroom. 
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The  first,  and  most  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  efforts  was 
that  the  transition  was  not  easy  arid  sometimes  not  feasible.  fact  the 

effort  implied  sonwthing  of  a  contradiction  in  terms.    Unofficial  literacy 
was,  by  definition,  rerding  and  writing  performed  spontaneously  by  the  child, 
for  Hi's  own  purposes"  and  as  part  of  a  context  that  had  provided  inherent 
motivation.     To  then  ask  the  child  to  use  this  type  of  literacy  in  a  situation 
structured  and  defined  by  the  teacher  or  the  school  Could  destroy  all  the 
motivating^ force  inherent  in  the  previous  situation.     However,  the  situation 
was  notTK  that  bleak.     Certain  aspects  of  what  had  been ^i<'arned  from  the 
observation  of  unofficial  literacy  could  be  brought  into  the  official  context 
o£  the  classroom. 

Types  of  Writing:    The  First  "What  if" 

Given  that  unofficial  writing  was  very  often  an  imitation  of  the  kinds  of 
writing  children  saw  in  their  environment,   it  seemed  reasonable  tci  ask 
children  to  write  things  that  would  be  familiar  to  them  from  their  neighborhood. 
The  idea  of  writing  advertisements  for  a  store  was  hit  upon,  partly  because 
the  children  would  all  be  familiar  with-this  type  of  writing  and  partly 
because  the  style  of  writing  (in  superlatives/  with  lots  of  self  praise) 
might  resemble  the  kinds  of  status  writing  done  spontaneous ly  by  the  children, 
especially  by  the  boys.     The  end  result  of  the  assignment  was  that  only  about 
eight  children  (mostly  girls,  and  all  good  '^official"  writers)  understood  / 
the  idea  and  were  able  to  produce  a  good  Imitation  of  an  ad.     (See  Appendix 
F  for  the  examples.)  ' 
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Children  who  did  not  understand  the  assignment  feemed  to  have  been  confus>*^ 
by  the  new  type  of  writing  assignment  .and  either  tried  to  transform  it  into 
a  more  standard  composition  or  developed  a  format  that  seemed  to' be  a  cross 
between  a  list  and  an  a4  (relying  on  advertisement  words  like  "This  week 
only"  pr  "Save  '.now,"  but  in  list  format).     Ir  many  Vays,  children  (especially 
older  i:hildren\  may  be  as  confined  as  teachers  by  rigid  ideas  about  school 
writin<ji.    i^fhen  the  assignmenu  did  not  conform  to  notions  of  a  "composition," 
the. children  simply  changed  and  adjusted  the  format  to  more  closely  meet  their 
conceptions. 

A  second  example  of  bringing  a  type  of  unofficial  writing  into  the 
classroom  was  instigated  by  a  different  teacher  (and  occurred  previous  to  any 
discussion  between  us).    As  one  idea  to  irotrvate  writing,  the  teacher 
asked  her  class  to  write  caption§_Jor_a_ve^yJiumorous  picture  on  the  wall. 
Captioning  pictures  was  an  activity  children  frequently  did  spontaneously; 
however,  the  teacher  reported  th„t  only  a  few  children  had  given  her  captions. 
After  our  discassion,  she  decided,  to  try  the  captioning  idea  again,  this  time  . 
transforming  it  into  a  contest" and  allowing  the  class  to  vote  for  the  three 
best  captions.    The  results  were  quite  different.    Almost  all  chtildren 
concributed  a  caption  and  several  contributed  handfuls  of  paper  with  their 
ideas.    Subsequently,  children  asked  to  repeat  the  activity. 

Irt  this  example,  it  was    not  the  observation  of  Ihe  type  of  writing  . 
children  did  spontaneously  (i.e.,  captions)  that  helped  the  teacher;  it  was 
rather  the  observation  of  the  children^  style  of  interaction  with  writing. 
When  the  writing  assignment  was  turned  into  something  that  required  participation 
and  performance  and  provided  recognition  to  the  children,  the  level  of 
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motivation  rose  markedly.  ^ 

1  suggested  co  one  teacher,  whose  class  was  extremely  reluctant  to  write, 
and  angry  about  any  writing  assigrfihent,  that  she  assign  a  lette^r,  rather  than 
a  composition  as  a  writing  exercise.     The  suggestion  was  based  on  the 
observation  that  children  sponraneoqsly  used  writing  as  a  means  to  transmit 
messages.    The  teacher  reported,  not  that  the  children  were  enthus ia-stic  over 
this  writing  exercise,  but  that  they  "didn't  mind  it  as  much."  However, 
continued  use  of  writing  activities  that  would:     (1)  be  seen  as  genuinely 
pui^poseful  by  th^  children,  atid  (2)  allow  the  chil'dren  some  means  of  display/ 
recogtii^tion,  might  begin  to  break  down  classroom  reluctance  toward  writing.  ^ 
(It  is  important  to  note  that  this  teacher  was  one  of  the  few  who  did  not 
have  children  read  their  compositions  aloud  after  they  were  written.) 

That  the  motivation  for  writing  come  from  a  genuine  need  in  the  children 

(whether  this  be  a  need  for  communication,  for  performance,  or  for  expressing 

scciat  relationships)  cannot  be  overemphasized..  Of ten,  creative  writing 

exercises  call  on  the  teacher  and  the  topic  to  motivate  the  students.  The 

dangers  of  this  approach  can  be  seen  in  the  following  incident. 

The  teacher  told  the  children  to  put  their  heads  down... As  soon 
as  the  room  grew  quiet  she  began  to  p^ce  up  and  down  between 
the  rows,  talking  as  she  walked.    "Imagine  you're  in  your 
house  and  you're  sitting  all  by  yourself  on  a  carpet,  ^ust 
in  the  middle  of  your  living  room.     Now  imagine  that  suddenly 
you  feel  the  carpet  move  under  you.     It  moves  a  little  more  and 
you  realize  it's  going  up  in  the  air,  and  dt  «oes  up  and  up 
and  up. . . " 

Here,  the  children  began  to  make  oohing  and  aahing  noises... 
They  involved  themselves  physically  in  the  stor>',  gripping  their 
desks,  leaning  against  one  another,  murmering. 

The  teacher  continued  with  the  story  as  the  carpet  finally 
landed  with  a  "Plop!"    As  she  said  this,  the  children  sat  np^^ 
and  one  girl  muttered  angrily    "Now  she  gonna  make  us  write." 
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Sure  enough,  the  teapher  said,  ••Give  out  the  cumpositioa  paper." 

As  she  3a id  this  there  were  groans,  "Ph  ixo!"  and  comments  of 
.  anger,  "I  ain't  gonna  write/'    !'I  didn^t  have  no  imagination 

carpet/-    ••!  didn't  see  nothing^^^    iarainy  folded  her  arms  across 
-    her  chosc  and  banged  her  elbows  on  the  desk.     "How  can  I  write 
'  if  I  wasn^t  going  nowhere?^^ 

Even  an  intriguing  introduction  to  a  writing  lesson  could  not  motivate  the 
children  when  they  viewed  the  writing  itself  as  a  meaningless  exercise. 

In  addition  to  the  observation  of  the  need  fci.  genuine  motivat'on  to 
inspire  children  to  write,  th^e  previous  incident  involving  letter  writing 
provided  andther  importaint  observation  that  deserves  a  brief  digression. 

%s  a  follow  up  to  the  original  composition  of  the  letters,  th^e  teacher  ^ 
instructed  the  children  to  fecopy  their  letters,  stating)that  she  had  made 
only  a  few  corrections  because,  overall,  the  work  had^een  good.  (This 
response  was  likely  related  to  teachers •  general  feeling  chat  too  many  corrections 

will  discourage  the  child^s  writing--aga in  the  conflict  between  correctness 

and  desire  to  write.)    ^eannie  asked  me  to  check  her  letter  for  her  and  I 

pointed  out  that  she  has  misspelled  •'by.^^    She  looked  disgusted.  •iTetacher 

didn't  even  catch  that."    Moments  later  Trina  asked  me  how  to  spell  "except." 

When  I  told  her  she  said,  "The  teacher  didn^t  even  change  it"  and  also  sounded 

angry.     It  was  the  children'^  expectation  that  the  teacher  would  correct  their 

mistakes,  and  when  she  did  not  they  felt  as  if  she  had  shirked  her  duty.  Perhaps 

the  desi-re  for  correct^iess  was  more  prominent  in  this  case  because  the 

children  realized  that  the  letters  would  be  read  by  people  who  were 'important 

to.  them--relatives,  friends,  previous  teachers,  etc.    Assumpti^^s,  therefore, 

-about  children's  ability  to  accept  correction  may  overlook,  first  of  all,  the 

children's  expectations  about  the  role  of  the  teacher,  and  second,  the  context 

/  .  ... 

of  the  writing  situation. 
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C     Interaction  Structures  for  Literacy:     The  Second  "What  if" 

V-  •  -   '  ■  I       III.  ^ 

^   Two  ideas  gleaned  from  observations  of  unofficial  literacy  were  pertinent 
'to  the  recommendations  given  to  teachers.    First  was  the  observation  of  the 
children's  need  for  some  sort  of  performance  or  display  of  t>ie  writing/reading  . 
efforts.     Second  was  the  observation  of  the  frequently  collaborative  nature 
o£  the  reading  and  writing  process. 

(1)     ihe  Bulletin  Board,    One  of  the  teachers  agreed  to  set  up  a  small        ,  . 
bulletin  board  for  the  children  and  a^llowed  them  to  post  notices,,  to  display 
their  personal  work  and  writing,  to  send  messages  to  classmates,  etc.  The 
bulletin  board  was  seen  as  ,a  way  to  encourage  more  cbildren  to  produce  bits 
of  unofficial  literacy  and  to  help  transmit  writing  ideas  from  child  to ^child 
'and  thus  speed  the  normal  process  of  writitig  diffusion.     The  result  was  a  con- 
glomeration 6f  different  kinds  of  writing:    drawings. and  captions,  ^  schedule, 
cartoons,  part  of  a  calendar,  a  set  of  small  pictures  of  animals,  an  an-outicement ,         ^  f 
a  play: ••However,  interest  in  the  bulletin  board  ended  very  quickly.    Few  new 
items  appeared  and  children  were  observed  reading  the  posted  items  only  very 
infrequently  for  the  first  few  weeks  and  then  not  at  all.     Two  conclusions  are 
possible.     First,  the  idea  of  the  bulletin  board  may  have  been  somewhat  strange 
to  the  children  and  perhaps  they  needed  more,  encouragement  to  begin  using  it  as  their  own 

t  ' 

Second,  children's  unofficial  writing  perhaps  cannot  easily  be  brought  into  .  ^ 

the  official  context.     Unofficial  writing  is  done  for  specific  reasons  and  in  . 
specific  situati9ns.     In  a  sense^,  the  unofficial  writing  is  not_  intended  to  be  ^ 
displayexi  on  bulletin  boards  at  the  front  of  the  -lassroom.     It  is  intended 

« 

to  be  used  by  the  child. 


/ 
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(2)  '  Collaborative  Reading,    One  of  the  s^^iiest  and  most  successful  of 
the  suggestions* was  based  on  the  observation  that  children  enjoyed  reading 
orally  and  in  groups,     "Old-fashioned"  class-rooms  relied  heavily  on  choral 
reading,  a  technique  that  has  been  ignored  in  recent  years  aad  criticized  as  . 
overly  regimented  and  npncrca civ.e •  'Still,  the  childr^n's^J^/c'for  reading 
aloud,  singing,  and  poetry,  mad'^  choraJL^eading  a  very  natural  choice  as  a 
ped^goj^al  iiechnique-    One"^eacher  who  agreed  to  implement  choral,  reading  in 
the  classroom  reported  that  the  children  were  highly  enthusiastic  and  frequently 
bright  in  books  of  poems  from  the  library  to  help  the  teacher  choosey  a  piece 
for  the"' reading*  .  ' 


e  techniques  of  choral  reading  could  easily  be  applied  to  the  Standard 
eading  group  situation  as  well.     Instead  of  continually  relying  6n  silent 
or  individual  oral  reading,  teachers  might  break  the  routine  by  allowing 
children  to  read  passages  and  pages  in  unisor\.    One  teacher  had  herself  used 
this  technique  quite  ^ucces.sf ully  during  whole  group  lessons  with  a  low  track 
class.    Rather  than  reading  to  the  class  or  having  one  child  read,  (often  a 
difficult  and  tortuous  situation  with  poo4:^eaders ) ,   she  invited  the  class  to 
read  the  lesson  along  with  her:     Participation  level  was  high  and  the  teacher 
kept  up  a  fluent  and  easy  pace  that  "pulled"  the  children  along. 

In  many  ways,  one  of  the  most  important  conclusions  to  come  out  of  this 
scudy,  is  that  educators  must  break  with  the  conception  that  reading  must 
always  be  individual  and  usually  silent,     Ihe  style  of  reading  interaction 
should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and  preference  of  the  children, 

(3)  Collaborative  Writing,     By  far,  the  most , extensive  and  interesting  of 
^Xll  the  effortes  was  made  by  one  teacher  who  agreed  to  allow  her  class  to  begin 
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writing  collaboratively  rather  tl^an- sil<2ntly  and  individually.    The  first 
attempts' at  collaboration  were'  assigned  by  the  teacher,  who  Instructed  the 
children  to  work  together  at^  tables.  .  A  variety  of  group  structures  and 
organizations  resulted.^  -  '       J  . 

I  walked  aroiyidltfte  room  and  tried  to  get  general  impressions  of 
what  was  happ>Ang.     There  was  a,  lot  of  talk  and  a  lot  of  attempts 
at  organization.     "You  wr^ite  two  lines,  then  ybu  write  two  lines, 
then  you..."    "Hey!  a  It's  my  turn  now."    "You  wrote  too  much 
already."    Some  of  the  children  spent  almost  15  or  20  minutes 
just  trying  to  organize.   «y  that  time  many  of  them  had  lost, 
interest  and  were  wandering  around  the  room,  dra^>7ing  pictures, 
etc.    There  was  much  discussion  about  the  stories,  about  what  should 
happen  next,  dates,  disagreement  over  details etc . ,  but  not  too 
much  writing.  >  .  • 

Peter,  Ricky,  and  Willard  were  working  together.    After  10-15 
minutes  they  had  only  written  the  title  of  thei-r  play  and  the  list 
of  characters.    Finally,  they  began  to  write,  each  boy  taking 
a  turn  writing  his  own  dialogue.    Ricky  got  up  and  wandered  around 
the  room  and  spent  most  of  the  time  away  from  the  t&ble. 

...There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  good  idea  of  how  to  go  about 
collaborating.    5ome  children  did  this  by  turning  the  work  over 
to  1  or  2    people.    Others  had  everyone  take  turns  writing  a 
section  or  a  few'  lines.    Some  children  entirely  dropped  out  of 
the  interaction^ 

The  only  children  who  worke'd  well  were  Vincent  and  two  other 
boys.     They  began  quickly,  wrote  intensely  and  wi^h  interest  and 
continued  writing  long  after  the  others  wer^  finished.  ^  They  also 
seemed  to  have  collaborated  most  genuinely.    Although  each  took 
turns  doing  the  actual  writing,  all  gave  suggestions  and  ideas. 

A  week  or  so  later  the  teache*r  again  tried  a  collaborative  writing  exercise, 

this  time  allowing  children  the  .option  of  working  together        alone,  and 

permitting  them  to  choose  their  writing  partners.    Of  approximately  30  children, 

11  cltose  to  work  together  and  the  rest  alone.    The  amount  of  writing  varied. 

Some  of  the  children  who  worked  alone  wrote  seriou-sly  and  intently;  others 

produced  only  a  few  lines.    Of  the  children  working  together,  some  succeeded 

in  the  collaborative  effort,  but  often  one  child  monopolized  the  writing  while 

the  others  talked  and  socialized.    Conversations  often  centered  around 
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completely  extraneous  topics --t. v.  shows,  the  Phillies  game. 

In  a  few  cases  however^  the  collaboration  produced  some  moments  of  very 
thoughtful  and  critical  writing. 

r 

Willard  began  to  write.  -4^rance  told^him^  ,"Wait,  put' I  was 
sitting  on  the..,on  the..*.''  ^ 
Willard:  '*Dock" 

Terrance:     "Beach,  on  the  beach,  cause  then  we  gonna  go  back  to 
the  beach       . .  «i 
Terrance  was  writing  now  and  wrote  something  like,  "I  recogni-ed 
\    him."     (This  was  a  mystery  story.)    Willard  corrected  him." 
"You  recognized  his  voice.    You  didn't  see  him  yet.     You  got 
to  move  with  the  storyC   ,Yoir  just  recognized  his  voice." 

In  general  then,  children  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation  of 
actual- collaborative  writing  (i.e.,  one  composition  for  a  group  of  people.) 
Efforts  were  made  to  develop  a  kind  of  structure:     one  person  wrote  while 
others  waited  their  tu'.n;  one  person  served  as  scribe  while  others  dictated; 
one  person  interviewed  the  others.     In  only  a  few  cases  were  children  able 
to  achieve  more  genuine  discussion  and  collaboration. 

It  should  also  be  stressed  that^certain  children  very  pointedly  preferred 

to  work  alone  (and  often  Jthese  were  the  most  prolific  of  classroom  writers.) 

Of  those  who  preferred  to  work  together,  opportunity  for  group  work  often 

resulted  in  socializing  and.  play,  rather  thati  writing.    For  a  few  children, 

however,  the  collaborative  situation  might  actually  have  led  to  more  writing. 

Willard  and  Terrance  got  up  to  read  their  story  aloud  to  the  class 
...The  two  boys  sat  down.     Terrance  said,  "Want  to  write  another 
one  on  the  back."    Willard  repliedi>"I  don't  care."    They  oegan  _ 
»  to  write  and  continued  quietly  while  the  other  children  read  their 
stories.    The  new  story  was  called,  "^^ystery  in  the  fog;" 

Several  conclusions  are  suggested  by  these  incidents.    First,  not  all 

children  prefer  to  write  collaboratively.     For  some  children  writing  truly 

is  a  solitary  activity.    Second,  active  collaboration  may  be  too  sophisticated 
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and  difficult  a  task  for  many  of  the  children.    Insrcad,  perhaps  allowing  the 
children  to  discuss  their  individual  writing  efforts  might  be  the  more 
appropriate  alternative.    Third,  the  ability  to  discuss  writing  in  progress 
(without  being  sidetracked  onto  other  issues)  is  not  necessarily  a  natural 
skill.     If  a  participatory  ;;tyle  of  writing  is  truly  desired,  teachers  might 
have  to  devote  time  to  training  children  how  to  work  together,  how  to  critique 
writing,  etc.     Fourth,  the  importance  of  the  performance  aspects  of  writing 
should  not  be  overlooked.    For  children  the  intensely  private  form  of  self 
expression  (such  as  diaries)  may  have  far  less  value  than  writing  that  enables 
them  to  achieve  status  in  the  eyes  of  classmates  or  to  express  feelings  and 
ideas  to  others.    Ac  times,  even  children  who  had  written  intensely  personal 
things  (concerning  abuse  from  parents  or  the  taunts  of  classmates)  would 
request  to  read  these  tq  the  class.    The  demand  for  children  to  become  involved 
with  a  private  style  of  writing  is  often  imposed  from  without  and  assumes  motiva 
tions  for  writing  not  always  present;  in  the  child.    Fifth,  and  as  a  Corollary 
to  the  above,  the  motivation  for  writing  cannot  come  only  from  the  topic  and 
the  efforts  of  the  teacher,  but  must  arise  from  the  use  o£  writing  to  meet  a 
genuine  t^eed  of  the  children.    Ironically,  lessons  in  "creative"  writing  assume 
that  the  desire  for  "self  expttfsssion"  will  suffice  to  motivat4  the  child  to 
write.    The  need  for  writing  to  serve  other  (and  more  active)  motivations,  such 
as  cdnmunication,  performance,  the  establishment  of  social  relationships,  etc., 
has  barely  been  considered.     In  essence,  writing  lessons  attempt  to  provide 
interesting  topics  for  writing,  rather  than  interesting  reasons  to  write.' 
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(D)     Ideas  from  a  Teacher 

I  should  like  to  report  briefly  some  of  the  ideas  attempted  by  one 
•teacher  as  a  natural  result  of  her  sensitivity  toward  the  needs  and  interaction 
styles  of  the  children.    Thi3  is  the  same  teacher  who  had  allowed  children  to 
read  chorally  with  Her  and  who  also  frequently  permitted  them  to  work  on 
assigned  reading  with  partners.     Sae  had  developed  a  highly  aggre&sive, 
hunorous,  combattive  style  that  permitted  her  to  trade  teases  and  insults 
with  the  class  and  allowed  them  to  express  anger  and  frustration  to  her, 
although  there  was  never  any  dbubt  that  she  Was  in  control.    Her  style  was 
reminiscent  in  some' ways  of  the  kinds  of  banter  that  occurred/in  the  community 
between  adults  and  children,  although  there  were  obvious  ^fferences  as  well. 
(See  report  by  Woods-Elliott.) 

The  teacher  had  worked  with  the  children  for  several  days  on  writing  about 
themselves.     One  assignment  entailed  having  children  write  down  words  that 
described  how  they  felt  about  growing.     '»If  ycju  write  the  word  growing  and 
leave  a  lot  of  space  I'll  understand  that^you  feel  you  have  a  lot  of  growing 
to  do.'*    The  teacher  later  explained  to  me  that  she  had  noticed  the  children's 

i 

interest  in  making  designs  from  letters  and  vjords  and  wanted  to  encourage  . 
this  in  them. 

The  teacher ^s  techniques  in  reading  were  often  equally  unorthodox  but 

very  successful.  .  In  her  low  track, sixth  grade  class  she  supplied  the  children 

with  mimeographed  sheets  ccataining  ideas  about  teaching  reading  and  her 

comments  on  and  praise  for  members  df  the  class. 

Why  I  love  Teaching  in  401 

David  and  Daniel  immediately  helped  me  when  I  broke  the 

soda  bottles.    The  dancers  returned  to  their  contest  and  no  one 

was  injured  because  of  everyone'' s  cooperation.     Students  shared 
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their  art  project;,  fjr  party  decorations  .    Students  shared  their  ^ 
food.     Students  shared  time  for  set  up  and  clean  up. 

^  The  entire  class  corupleted  a  full  days  work  in  half  a  da^%'.  ^ 
by  intense  concentration,  demanding  effort,  and  forfeiting  recess 
aod  lunch  time.    Leon  promised!  cooperation  and  responded  to  my 
disappointment  with  superb  understanding.    Roland  has  put  much 
more  effort  in  his  math.     Sharila  is  the  beautiful  person  I  knew 
in  202--again!    Donald  took^time  and  patience  to  create  a  poem  and 
,  SUCCEEDED!    Lester's  on  his  way  to   dinner  at  Gino'»."  [This 
"continued  for  3  additional  pag^s,  praising  inaividuals,  groups,, 
and  the  class  as  a  whole.]  ' 

The  children  eagerlv  began  to  try  to  read  these  pages  (which  contained  numerous 
words  above  their  reading  level),  scanning  for  their  own  and  classmates.'  names 
and  deciphering  the  comments.     Reading  had  taken  on  a  very  genuine  meaning 
for  them.  "  *     •  ' 

(E)    Summary  and  SOggestions  • 

'     The  efforts  mdde  to  bring  unofficial  literacy  (both  content  and  interaction 
style)into  the  classtoom  were  not  always  successful  but  provided  certain 
important  lessons,  further  sugges^,ions,  and  ^Vhat  ifs". 

(1)    Attempts  to  bring  unofficial  literacy  into  the  classroom  may  not 
^only  be  difficult  but  may  be  paradoxical  in  certain  ways.     Once  the  teacher 
"assigns'*  the  children  to  write  or  read,  sh^  hay  already  removed  the  genuine 
motivating  force  that  is  the  mark  of  unofficial  literacy.    A  better  way  to 
approach  and  encourage  unofficial  literacy  may  be  to  set  up  a  context  that 
would  naturally  provoke  reading  and  writing  (e.g.,  the  classroom  store  cited 
previously)  and  then  simply  allow  the  children  to  fill  the  context  as  they  see 
fit. 

The  notion  of  simply  assigning  unofficial  kinds  of  reading  and  writing  may 
still  be  productive,  l^owever.    What  must  be  determined  is  whether  children  would 
consider  certain  kinds  of  writing  and  reading  to  be  more  fun  (i.e..  Is  it  more 
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fu^o  write  an  advertisement  for  the  tear^her,  ,thah  it  is"  to  wrote  a  composition?) 
or  whether  the*  assigned  writing  can  serve  a  genuine  purpose  for  the  children. 

Another  observation  to  be -emphasized  is  that  children  have  certain  . 
motivations  to  write  (or  torwrite  certain  things),  and  this  motivation  should 
be  tapped,  rather  than  suppressed.     If  boys  in  the  classroom  prefer  to  write 
about  sports  and  science  fiction,  they  should  be  allowed  to  perfect  these 
genres.     (Many  teachers  already  frequently  permit  children  to  choose  their 

t 

own  writing  topics,  but  there  is  Still  very  much  the  belief  that  writing  implies 
being  '.'creative  in'different  areas.")    Ironically,  texts  and  teachers  expend 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  in  trying  to  motivate  children  to  write  things 
they  don't  want  to  write  and  in  preventing  them  from  writing  things  they  do 
want  to  write. 

Aside  from  the  issue  of  motivation,   it  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
fully  indoctrinated  children  are  in  the  proper  forms  of  literacy  in  the 
classroom.     They  will  twist  and  contort  an  unusual  assignment  to  make  it  fit 
more  closely  with  their  conceptions  of  official  literacy  (for  example  the 
advertisement  assignment).     In  other  cases  they  lack  the  structure  for  dealing 
with  literacy  on  anything  but  a  solitary  basis.     Collaborat i6n  becomes  an 
opportunity  for  social  interaction  rather  than  for  writing  or  reading. 

Thus,   it  isn't  possible  simply^  to  change  children's  conceptions  of  what 
school  literacy  should  be  like.     Because  they  behave  a  certain  way  in  more 
natural  and  spontaneous • situa t ions  does  not  mean  that  they  will  perceive 
this  as  the  proper  way  to  behave  in  the  school  context.     It  is  not  only 
teachers  who  perceive  the  features  of  reading  and  writing  in  n  certain  manner, 
but  children  as  well* 
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(2)  Observations  .-f  the  interaccion  structures  tor  literacy  seem  potentially 
productive  for  the  classroom.    Choral  reading  can  be  used  as  a  supplementary 
activity  or  can  be  inc'orporatei  into  the  structure  of  normal  reading  group 

c  d  textbook  lessens.    All  that  is  required  is  foir  teachers  to  break  with 
the  tenets  of  the  reading  texts  which  continually  stress  the  need  for 
silent  and  solitary  reading.    This  change  may  be  especially  important  with 
poor  readers  who  are  neither  able  to  hand le  "silem   reading  nor  able  to  listen 
to  a  single  reader  struggle  painfully  through  a  text. 

Attempts  at  collaborative  writing  are  more  complex.  Collaboration 
should  perhaps  be  defined  as  allowing  children  to  work  on  individual  compositions 
but  whenever  desired  consult  with  each  other,  share  efforts,  etc      Or  perhaps 
the  range  of  writing  should  s'^^oly  be  stretched  and  broadened  to  allow  for 
a  variety  of  writing  situations.    Before  genuine  collaboration  can  occur, 
children  must  be  tr/iintd  in  .how  to  work  together  without  distraction  or 
disruption.    Most  teachers  choose  to  simply  rely  on  other  forms  of  participant 
structures  (teacher-wboie  group;  teac-her -small  group,  students  working 
independently)  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  potential  disruptions  that  can 
occur  'in  collaborative  work.    Howev.r,  the  importance  for  some  children  in  jorking 
with  others  to  complete  a  reading  or  writing-  effort  may  well  outweigh  the 
poteotial  difficuUies  of  r,uch  participant  structures. 

(3)  The  need  for  children  to  perform/share  writing  once  the  actual 
writing  process  is  completed,  has  been -observed  over  and  over.    Most  teachers 
are  a-  are  of  this  need  and^  allow  time  for  sharing  with  the'class.     Perhaps  the 
process  can  be  improved  ujjon  and  children  be  allowed  to  share  their  work  in 
small  groups,  or  at  individual  tables.    Whether  it  is  read  aloud  to  the  class 
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or  not,  writing  should  be  displayed  or  used  in  some  manner.    Ine  child  must 
see  some  result  of  his  effort  beyond  a  brief  teacher's  comment.  Textbook 
writers  and  curriculum  developers  "must  become  aware  the  writing  is  ne  t  always 
private  expression.    Few  adults  write  simply  for  their  own  satisfaction  and 
few  children  in  the  classrooms  observed  did  so  either.    Writing  was  instead 
"a  way  to "gain  social  status,  to  cement  or  sever  relationships,  to  make  ^ 
feelings  known  to  others,  or  just  to  "get  a  few  laughs." 

•  ■-  < 

VII.  SUMMARY 

It  has  been  the  goal  of  this  paper  to  demonstrate  that  the  way  in 'which 
we  frame  and  study  reading  and  writing  must  be  broadened  to  include  observations 
of  actual  literacy  use  by  the  group  under  study,  independent  of  prior 
definitions  and  conceptions  of  what  constitutes  "literate"  behavior.  Too 
many  studies  have  concentrated  either  on  literacy  use  as  directed  by  adults 
or  spontaneous  uS3  of  literacy  of  only  certain  sorts,  i.e.,  studies  of  how 
children  write  stories,  but  not  how  they  write  lists  or  signs.    Uses  of 
literacy  which  adi  Us  ignore  and  overlook  and  which  are  not  displayed  for 
a'dult  approval  often  provide  clues  to  the  concepts  and  meaning  of  literacy 
for  the  child. 

Using  writing  as  the  primary  source  of  data,  I  have  attempted  to  observe 
all  spontaneous  uses  of  writing  and  to  extract  from  the  artifacts,  the  incidents, 
and  the  contexts,  some  insight  Into  what  children  know  about  the  features  of 
print,  the  uses  of  writing,  the  functions  that  writing  serves,  and  the 
-InrefactroS  TtrlTct^res  f^r  "literacy .    The  results  of  such  observation  were 
Insights  that  have  been  both  unconsidered  and  unexpected  by  more  traditional- 
views  . 
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In  unofficial  writing,  we  seem  to  see  children  accepting  and  learning 
the  conventions  of  the  classroom  with  regard  to  the  skills,  forms,  and  the 
uses  of  writing.    This  learned  behavior  is  combined  with  the  knowledge  about 
writing  that  children  abs-jrb  from  their  environment  and  these  acquisitions  * 
of  competence  are  turned  by  the  children  to  purposes  of  their»own.     It  is  in 
a  small  way  the  analogue  of  what  the  anthropologist  and  cultural  historian  ^ 
A.L.  ICroeber  called  ^stimulus  diffusion'   (Kroeber,  1940).    kroeber  used 
writing  as  a  major  illustratT^of  the  way  in  which  a  society  could  learn 
a  prinQ^iple  or  idea  from  aAothei  and  then  implement  it  with  materials  of  its 
own  for  purposes  of  its  own.  •    i  •  • 

The  children  in  this  study /both  learned  (formally)  and  absorbed  (informally) 
knowledge  about  writing  whio^was  put  to  specific  use,  use  which  could 
resemble  that  of  adults,  but>hose  underlying  functions*  often  seemed  to  differ. 
Thus,  writing  had  ^'diffused*'  and  become  one  of  the  tools  that  children  used 
to  do  the  kind  of  ''work"  that  was  necessary  in  their  live.*' 

In  considering  the  community  as  a  literacy  environment,   I  have  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  church  and  the  homes  and  m  .ghborhood  as  facets  of  a 

literacy  triangle:    School  ^Church_  ^Home/Neighborhood.  Church 

literacy,  whfle  similar  in  certain  respects  to  school  literacy,  has  differences 
as  well  that  may  be  important  in  understanding  children's  ability  to  relate 
to  text.     The  homes  and  neighborhood,  while  often  not  considered  "literate" 
environments  by  the  schools^are  "literacy"  environments  that  could  be 
capitalized  on  for  purposes  of  teaching  and  motivation. 

The"botr<:oni  line"  of  such  a  discussion  is  the  meaning  it  h^s  for  the  schools 
and  the  teaching  of  literacy.     I;irst,  thfere  is  the  potential  importance  in 
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opening  the  eyes  of  educators  to  the  literacy  acts  engaged  in  by  children  and 
to  the  clues  that  these  acts  provide  foi  niotivating  and  teaching  children. 
Second,  schools  need  to  become  aware  <     theit  own  ability  to  foscer  oi  irr.pcde 
spontaneous  literacy  use  (simply  by  scheduling,   provision  of  materials,  the 
creation  of  specif ic  contexts,  etc.).  Third,  teachers  and  curriculum 
developers,  by  observing  bpontaneous  literacy  uses,  may  realize  that  motivation 
for  writing  need  not  come  only  from  int^^iesting  topics,  but  more  importantly, 
from  interesting  rearsons  to  write.     Fourth,  the  view  of  the  proper  "literate" 
environment  must  be  broadened  to  include  the  actual  "literacy"  environment  in 
which  the  children  live--a  world  full  of  signs,  newspapers,  magazines,  labels, 
posters,  etc.     It  is  aji  environment  that  schools  may  well  capitalize  on  in 
the  classroom  and  parents  in  the  homes. 

My  argument  then  is  that  researchers  must  shift  from  an  examination  of 
"official"  literacy  or  literacy  that  "counts"  to  all  uses  of  the  written  word. 
Such  a  shift  opens  up  a  panorama  of  literacy  acts  and  events  that  illustrate 
how  very  much  children  learn  and  absorb  ^bout ^the  j^ritten  word  and  the 
creativity  with  which  they  then  apply  this  knowledge.    Clearly,  the  uses  and 
functions  to  which  children. adapt  literacy  will  vary  from  group  to  group  and 
context  to  context.     (1.  would  not  necessarily  expect  children  on  an  isolated 
Indian  Reservation  to  use  writing  in  the  same  way  that  the  children  in  this 
study  did,  although  there  may  be  some  s il iar ities . )    What  is  needed  now  is  more 
ret  arch,  in  a  variety  of  settings,  into  the  ways  that  children  spontaneously 
use  reading  and  writing  ani  the  functions  underlying  this  literacy  use. 
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VIII. °  APPENDICES 

(A)    THE  MEANING  OF  LITERACY  \ 


the  conception  of  literacy  characteristic  of  thej^lmited  States  "nd 

other  "developed"  countries  is  of  a  serious  moral  and  coai>itive  pursuit, 

* « 

linked  to  intellectual  and  moral  well-being  (Malmquist,  1973,  Gpodacre  1973). 
Our  society  judges  as  inferior  the  individual  who  fails  to  meet  the  high 
*   ^  standards,  and  illiteracy  is  viewed  with  dread  and  somewhat  hyperbalically  , 

compared  to  "disease".     (Downing,  1973)    The  high  value  placed  on  literacy  ^ 
'  for  both  practical  and  symbolic  reasons  can  be  traced  back  to  particulars^ 
developments.    George  Steiner  claims  th5>t  "The  existence  of  the  book  as  a 
common,  central  fact  of  personal  life  depends  on  economic,  material',  educational 
preconditions  which  hardly  pre-date  the,' sixteenth  century  in  western  Europe 
(1973:  146).  Steiner  relates  the  "bourgeois"  concept  of  reading  to 

4 

purchasing  power,  the  division,  of  authority  bet^ween  educated  and  menials,  a^nd 

J: 

the  development  of  a  leisure  caste.    His  concern  is  that  the  "classic"  mode 
ot  reading--the  solitary, ^exclusive,  concentrated  reading  of  the  elite--i^ 
being  undermined  by  a  variety  of  modem  forces  and  replaced  by  what  Steiner 
labeLs  "pseudo  literacy",  the  kind  of  semi-attentive  reading  suitable^ to 
advertising  and  pulp  novels. 

David  Olson  (1977)  traces  the  history  ot\yur  ciiodern  concept  of  literacy 
from, an  opposite  starting  point,  the  development  of  the  text  rather  than  of 
th«^ reader.    Olson  distinguishes  written  prose,  "text",  -from  oral,  contextualized 
speech,  "utterance".     In  "text"  each  statement  theoretically  contains  its  own 
presuppositions  and  assertions  with  no  need  for  additionalr  context  and 
explication.    The  writer's  task  is  to  create  thif * explic it  meaning  without 
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shared'  contexU;  the  reader's  task  is  to  decipher  it,  ^  Olson  cluj.ms  that  the 
British  essayist  tradition ^was  the  first  to  exploit  the  highly. explicit, 
decontextualized  style  of  prose  writing  for  formulating  theoretical  knowledge. 
Logically  connected  prose  was  used  to  present  statements,  derive  implications,, 
test  the  truth  of  the  implications,  and  revise  or  generalize  from  the 
original  statement,     "Text"  thus  provided  a  means  to  deduce  counter  intuitive  ^ 
models  of  reality. 

This  view  of  prose  writing  /s  closely  connected  with  logic  and  the 
empirical  Investigation  of  reality  has  obviously  influenced  our  conception 
of  what  true,  "full"  literacy  is  and  has  likely  shaped  our  style  of  interaction 
with  the  book.    Compact,  explicit,  decontextualized,  nonredundant  prose 
requires  the  type  of  solitary,  concentrated  reading  that  Steiner  describes.  - 

Beyond  the  realization  that  our,  concept  of  literacy  has  been  shaped  in  a 
certain  manner,  is  the  recognition  of  the  underlying  assumption  in  Steiner's 
terminology;  certain  things  "count"  as  literacy  ("full  litr^racy"),  and  others, 
although  they  involve  the  written  word,  do  not  ("pseudo  literacy") , 

Teaching  children  to  distinguish  bet.;een  "text"  and  "utterance"  begins 

early  and  includes  the  oral  as  well  as  written  channel*     Preliminary  studies 

(Michaels,  1980)  report  how 'teachers  use  activities   like  "sharing  time"  or 

'l"8how  and  tell"  to  teach  small  children  how  to  focus  on  a  single  topic  and 
I    J,  ^  < 

•present  a  series  of  coherent  utterances  that  come  to  resemble  a  "text".  .The 

'teacherorchestrates  the  development  of  this  preliminary  text  by  her  questions, 
proddlngs  and  Interruptions  .-j  ^' 

Althoaglt  the  modern  co^eptlon  of  the  purposes  and  mahner  of  "full" 
literacy  rests- on  Remises  ani  assumptions  that  are  the  product  of  a  particular 
historical  and  cultural^,  development,  the  patterns  are  sp  deeply  engrained  that 
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we  tend  to  consider  our  conceptions  not  as^  literacy,  but  as  the  literacy. 
Both  historical  and  anthropological  evidence,  belie  this  assumption  and 
present  models  of  literacy  that  vary  in  at  least  three  important  ways: 
definition  of  literacy  in  the  individual  and  the  society;  functions  and 
uses  of  literacy;  and  consequences  of  literacy. 


Definition  of  literacy  in  the  individual  and  society 

' — n  — '   t  .  - 

Historical  studies  have  shown  that  reading  was  not  plways  measured  as  a 
high  level  cognitive  skill.     In  America  of  the  1830s  the  definition  of  reading 
was  baseTon  word  recognition  alone.  "If  the  child  gathers  any  knowledge  from 
the  book  before  hia,  beyond  that  of  color,  form,  and  pos-ition  of  the^  letters, 
it  is  to  his  own  sagacity  he  is  indebted  for  it,  and  not  to  his  teacher." 
(quoted  in  Resnick  and  Resnick  1977:  380)    Apparently  the  same  definition 
applied  in  18th  centur>  Sweden.     "Of  all  those  examined  in  one  parish,  only 
10%  read  with  passable  to  good  comprehension;  of  those  who  read  orally  with 
'achievement,'  only  23Z  understood  passably  or  better."     (Graff,  1979:  ,271) 
Graff  points  out  that  a  high  societal  level  of  literacy  possession  often  was 
based  on  a  low  level  of  individual  ability.     19th  century  educators  deplored 
this  habit  o^  teaching  children  fo  .read  without  meaning,,  yet  it  was  not  until 
the  20th  century  that  literacy  instruction'^e  to  stress  comprehension  and 
the  ability  to  understand  an  unfamiliar  tefi.. 

A  further  consideration  that"  is  rarely  included  in  definitions  of  literacy 
Is  what  Reder  and  Green  (1979)  term  "technological"  and  "ideological"  literacy. 
Technological  literacy  is  the  mastery  of  the  requisite  skills  without  the 
Ideological  orientation  to  «8P  the  written  word.     Ideological  literacy  is  the 
lack  of  technical  skills  but  orientation  to  the  use  of  writing  and  the  ability 
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to  employ  others'  literacy  skills  for  ones  own  purposes.    Olson  (1977)  refers, 
to  this  prientation  towards  literacy  as  "literalization"  and  considers  ip 
a  beginning  stage  of  literacy  development,  an  internalization  of  literacy 
consciousness  and  the  conception  of  literacy  as  a  tool.    This  distinction 
between  technological  and  ideological  literacy,  between  abstract  skills  and 
actual  use,  is  especially  important  to  this  study. 

Functions  and  Uses  of  Literacy 

Writing  is  k  tool  and  like  all  tools  has  certain  inherent  potentialities 
.and  limitations.    A  tool  with  a  wide  range  of  potentialities  wiH  suggest  a 
wide  range  of  functions  and  uses,  limited  only  by  the  human  imagination  and 
shaped  by  the -attitudes  and  needs  of  the  culture.     Thus,  it  is  an  error  to 
assume  tbat  writing  will  be  put  to  the  same  use  in  all  cultui^s.  Susan 
Philips  (197     )  expresses  this  viewpoint  syccinctly: 

1)  Literacy  can  be  viewed  as  one  among  many  modes  of  -communication 
used  by  members  of  any  given  society;  2)  The  use  of  literacy  is 
related  to  the  use  of  oth^r  modes  of  communication.    How  different 
modes  are  used  relative  to  one  another  is  determined  in  part  by 
the  inherent  limitations  and  potentialities  of  different  modes, 
of  communication.    But  the  use  of  different  modes  is  also  related 
to  the  social  organization,  communicative  needs,  and  language 
attitudes  of  di^erent  societies;  3)  The  uses  of  a  literate 
'   mode  o^  communicHion  will  thus  vary  within  a  given  society,  and 
also  cross-culturally,  (p.  ^^71) 

In  recent  years,  anthropologists  like  Jack  Goody  have  been  engaged  in 
ethnographies  of  reading  and  writing,  attempts  "to  analyze  in  detail  the 
uses  made  of  writing   [and  reading]   in  a  particular  social  setting,  to  approach 
the  qdestion  from  the  standpoint  not  so  much  of  the  library  scholar  but  of  the 
field  workers  with^exper ienc 2  of  the  concrete  context  of  written  communication, 
(Goody  1968:  4)   ^Observation  of  reading  and  writing  in  actual  social  context 
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•oon  raises  questions  about  many  of  our  most  sacred  assumptions  about 
literacy,  its  functions  and  uses  and  values. 

Cultures  that  have  acquired  writing  have  shaped  it  to  a  variety  of 
purposes,  many  of  which  would  be* considered  peripheral  in  our  own  society* 
For  example,  in  North  Easf  Thailand  ^e  Buddhist  monks  used  reading  to 
smorize  chants,  the  emphasis  being  qn  memory,  not  meaning,  since  the 
>ants  were  written  in  an  alien  language •     (Tambia  1968)    Joshua  Fishman 

a. 

refers  to  this  form  of  literacy  as  "reading  in  parenthesis"  (lecture  notes, 
1980)  and  notes  that  it  is  part  of  the  religious  training  of  certain 
ethnic  groups.     Jewish  children  are  often  taught  to  (read)  and  recite 
Hejbrew^  prayers  before  they  understand 'any  of  the  language.     In  this 
jl    "(reading)  the  power  of  literacy  resides  in  the  word  itself  and  not  in  any 
transmission  of  meanin^^^-an  incantation  of  sorts,    A  similar  example  from 
a  vastly  different  culture  is  cited  by  Reder  and  Green  (1979)  in  their 
study  of  Seal  Bay.  an  Alaskan  Eskimo  fishing  village  where  the  villagers 
read  th',  ChUrch  liturgy  in  Old  Church   Slavonic  without  fully  understanding 
what  they  read,  yet  placed  high  value  on  the  word  and  on  its  graphic 
representat  ion'f 

Literacy  has  also  not  rernained  stable  in  its  functions  and  uses  even 
within  a  single  culture.    Jack  Goody  (1973)  points  out  that  in  Ghana  traditional 
Muslim  litei.ii'^v  was  restricted  to  religious  uses  (communications  about 
God,  magico-religious  events).    Literacy  was  a  low  status  skill  and  rulers 
employed  scribes  to  do  their  writing  for  them.     The  advent  of  colonial  rule 
introduced  new  functions  and  values  for  literacy  a«  it  became  associated  , 
With  bureaucratic  administration,  advrncement  and  material  wealth.    A  new 
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system  of  social  stratification  resulted,  splitting  the  population  into 
-rural/urban.    However  within  the  span  of  a  few  generations  literacy 
again  changed  radically  in  its  values  and  functions.     The  new  change 
was  due  to  the  over  development  of  schools  and.  overproduction  of  literate 
individuals  for  available  jobs.    As  the  functional  aspects  of  literacy 
declined  and  there  were  too  few  jobs  to  make  literacy  worthwhile,  parents 
became  increasingly  reluctant  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

The  dissemination  of  a  writing  system,   then,  does  not  ensure  its  use 
, in  a  specific  and  universal  manner.    What  is  diffused  is  the  general 
concept  of  writing  and  perhaps  the  technica 1  *  skills .     Each  culture  adapts 
this  to  its  own  needs  and  values.    Alfred  Kroeber  (1940)  describes  this  as 
"stimulus  diffusion"  or  "idea  diffusion".     "It    stimulus  diffusion    occurs  • 
in  situations  where  a  system  or  pattern  as  such  exicounters  no  resistence 
.to  its  spread  but  where  there  are  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  concrete  coptent  of  the  system.     In  this  case  it  is  the  idea 
of  the  complex  of  system  which  is  accepted,  but  it  remains  for  the  receiving 
culture  to  develop  a  new  content."    (p. 344)     Kroeber  illustrates  his  concept 

by  ^^example  of  the  diffusion  of  writing,  the  invention  o^  the  Cherokee 

t 

syllabary  by  John  Gist  (Sequoyah)  in  1821.     Having  been  exposed  minimally 
to  the  concept  of  writing  in  English,  Gist  invented  a  new  system  for  Chero- 
kee, using  the  syllabic  rather  than  the  alphabetic  principle,   thus  adopting 
the  idea  of  writing  but  changing  the  content.    Kroeber *s  concept  of 
stimulus  diffusion  can  be  equally  applied  to  the  examples  cited  above  in 
which  the  idea  'of  writing  was  adopted  but  the  uses  and  functions  were 
redefiAed  to  meet  varying  cultural  needs. 
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Consequences  of  Literacy 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  complex  matter,  the  "consequences" 
literacy  can  be  considered  from  two  perspectives,  the  spcial-cultural  and 
the  psychological • 

Jack  Goody  and  Ian  Watt's  seminal  article  "The  Consequences  o£  Liters. 
(1963)  stimulated  an  analysis  of  the  social,  economic  and  intellectual 
changes  accompanying  the  advent  of  mass  literacy.    Among  these  was 
included  the  development  of  the  idea  of  logic,  the  distinction  between 
myth  and  history    and  a  change  in  the     .tegorUs^  of  time  and  space,  the 
development  of  democracy,  alienation  and  cultural  lag,  social  stratifica- 
tion, and  stress  on  the  individual  and  private  thought. 

Kathleen  Gough  (1968)  refutes, the  inevitability  of  these  consequences 
pointing  out  that  in  cpuntries  such  as  China  and  India,  literacy, did 
not  always  have  the  results  described  by  Goody  and  Watt.    Cough's  evidence 
and' arguments  are  a  trenchant  rebuttal  to  the  assumption  of  inevitable  and 
universal  literacy  consequences.    Obviou3ly  the  uses  to  which  a  society 
chooses  to  put  writing  will  determine ^the  consequences,.     If  writing  is 
used  30lely  for  incantation  or  desert  ^raffitti  or  love  letters,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  influence  the  development  of  syllogistic  leasoning 
or  a  s>2nse  of  history.     Thus  writing  is  an  "enabler",  not  a  "c^se", 

allowing  a  cultute  to  actualize  certain  historical  trends  and  interacting 
»  with  those  trends  to  shape  them  further. 

Proponents  of  the  "psychological"  approach  to  the  consequences  of 
literacy  argue  the  effects  of  writing  on  the  development  of  human  Aought 
processes.     The  basic  argument  is  that  the  technologies  available  in  a 
given  culture  determine  the  level  and  i ange  of  abilities  in  the  members, 
and  writing,  as  a  technology,  promotes  certain  cognitive  abilities. 
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For  example,  Greenfield  (1972)  argues  that  otal  speech  is  more  context 
dependent  Chan  writing  and  that  illiterate,  (unschooled)  children  will  be 
unable  to  separate  their  thinking  from  the  specific  context.    The  work  of 
Scribner  and  Cole  (1978)  among  the  Vai  in  Africa  has  effectively  dismantled 
arguments  such  as  Greenfield's  by  distinguish ii>^  between  the  effects  of 
schooling  and  literacy.    Scribner  and  Cole  found  that  certain  abstract 
reasoning  tasks  were  impr jved  by  schooling,  but  not  literacy  per  se.  "Hie 
effects  of  literacy  could  be  seen  only  in  improved  performance  on  tasks 
similar  in  structure  to  the  specific  demands  of  the  literacy  process  itself. 
They  thus  refute  the  contention  that  literacy  has  certain  universal  general 
cognitive  consequences ,  and  stress  instead  that  literacy  is  a  "practice", 
a  goal -directed  sequence  of  activities  using  particular  technologies  and 
knowledge.    If  literacy  does  develo(0certain  skills,  these  skills  are 
specific  to  the  abilities  demanded  by  use  of  the  particular  script. 

(B)     "OFFICIAL"  LITERACY  IN  THE  CLAr-SROOM 

The  word  "official"  in  the  title  is  meant  ^o  emphasize  the  well-structured 
set  of  prcc-dures,  values,  and  beliefs  surrounding  the  teaching  of  reading 
that  extend  beyond  the  sight  word  vs  phonit;  debate  to  more  or  less  general 
consensus,  about  what -reading  is' or  at  least  should  be.    Text  materials 
provide  a  likely  starting  point  to  study  societal^ ideals  about  literacy, 
since  they  so  explicitly  express  these  Ideals  (regardless  of  implementation 
in  the  classroom).    Obviously  the  statements  of  the  text  must^be  supplemented 
by  infornation  from  teachers  and  observation  of  the  actual  r«!ading  practices 


/ 

in  the  classroom. 
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The  school  I  observed  relied  mainly  on  a  basal  reading  program:  &  series  ^ 
of  graded  textbooks  (readers),  accompanying  work  books,  and  teachers'  manuals 
which  provided  directions  for  implementing  and  supplementing  the  reading) 
lesson.     In  addition  teachers  used  materials  from  SRA  (Science  Research 
AsscTciates)  and  similar  "kits"--rerge  boxes  containing  a  variety  of  cards 
with  short  reading  selections  and  questions.     These  wei;e  designed  to  be  worked 
on  independently  by  the  children.    Material  in  the  discussion  belov?  was  taken 
froi^  all  of  the  above  described  materials  and  also  from*a  booklet  describing 
a  reading  plan. being  implemented  in  the  school. 

A  particularly  salient  feaiure  of  the  discussion  of  literacy  in  these 
materials  was ^ the  broadness  of  the  definition.     The  basal  series  billed 
.itself  as  a  "correl'ated  language  art;s  program"  which  united  reading  with 
speaking,,  listening,  composition,  spelling,  grammar,  us^ge,  capitalization, 
and  punctuation- -in  other  words  just  about  everything  conceding  comiunica-# 
tion*  '  Reading  and  writing  were  (in  theory  at  least)  in\imately  linked  with 
oral  discourse  (by  no  means  a  necessary  linkage  as  evidenced  by  historical 
and  comparative  data)  and  when  children  faile^as  readers  it  was  frequently 
the  "language"  environment  of  the  home  that  was  blamed.    Even  the  most  basic 
skills  of  decoding  were  considered  part  of* this  communication  process,  "As 
each  new  sound  is  introduced,  the  child  hears,  says,  sees  and  writes  it. 
As  these  activities  reinforce  each  other,  the  child  becomes  aware  of  a  dramatic 

i 

increase  in  his  ability  to  communicate."  ' 

Literacy  was  seen  as  more  than  a  tool  or  a  skill.    The  almost  excessive 
praise  of  literacy  lent  ^t  something  of  a  mytl^ical  ^air .  'Literacy  was 
,the  means  to  introduce  children  to  "many  of  the  important  ideas  and  achieve- 
ments of  our  time  and  of  past  time..."    It  would  ^'develop  his  capacity  fof 
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self  expression."    It  ''contt^ibutes  to  the  joy  of  childhood  and  prepares  for 
the  requirements  of  the  adult  world."    The  goals  of  the  reading  program 
were  to  encourage  "...a  lifetime  commitment  to  reading  as  a  means  to  know- 
ledge and  entertainment." 

\      Given  these  views,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that* failure  to  reach 
a  satisfactory  level  of  literacy  is  viewed  with  dismay.    THg  child  has 
not  only,  failed  to  learn  to  read  and  >?rite,  he  has  failed  (at  least  according 
to  the  text)  to  reach  his  potential  as  a  human  being. 

Because  literacy  can  have  various  manifestations,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  seriously  at  the  goals  for  reading  and  writing  in  our  own  culture  in 
order  to  understand  what  constitutes  failure  or  illiteracy,  what  this  implies, 
and  why  it  is  viewed  so  seriously. 

The  Structure  of  Reading 

Children  being  taught  to  read  learned  more  than  a  set  of  skills.  They 
learned  also  when  and  where  and  why  to  read.    According  to  the  basal  series, 
reading  was  divided  into  lessons,  with  each  lesson  further  subdivided 
into  areas  such  as:     background,  iJSrds  to  watch,  guided  reading,  silent" 
reading,  discussion,  writing,  oral  reading,  composition,  proofreading,  and 
exercises  in  spelling,  vocabulary  or  word  study. 

Three  of  the  reading  area's  are  of  particular  interest:     silent  reading, 
oral  reading,  and  discussions  skills.    Silent  reading  was  considered  the 
end  point  of  the  reading  process,  "...  it  is  the  adult  way  qf  reading^'  the 
"major  obj^gyiy^  of  reading. 

Oral  reaTinfe,  except  in  specialized  cases,  seemed  to  be  considered 
either  a  lower  level  developmental  step,  a  diagnostic  tool,  or  a  teaching 
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tool  for  language.    Oral  reading  was  said  tc)  be  important  because  children 
would  absorb  speech  patterns  from  stories.     (No  supporting  evidence  was 
given  for  this -statement .)    "The  disadvantaged  child  has  a  particular  need 
to  hear  and  absorb  good  speech  patterns.    The  oral  language  he  hears  during 
the  greater  part  of  his    iy  does  not  furnish  good  speech  patterns."     (In  this 
sense  reading  was  thought  to  be  an  instrument  »of  socialization  o5  the  lower 
classes  Into  mainstream  langua'fee.) 

The  apeclalized  cases  for  oral  reading  were  poetry  and  "good  proso". 
"Poems  demand  to  be  read  aloud.""  and  "Good  prose  demands  to  be  read  aloud 
just       good  poetry  does." 

When  oral  reading  was  discussed,  it  was  generally  pf  a  certain  form; 
one  person  read  whiU  the  other?  listened.    Only  at  low'  levels  was  a  differ* 
ent  form  suggested,  'During  the  1:2  program,   the  guide  sometimes  suggests 
group  reading  of  stories."    And  even  here,  if  the  class  was  nou  having 
trouble  wi-^  reading  skills,  "...you  may  wis!,  to  orit  the  oral  reading 
of  the  story  find  go  directly  to  a  retelling  activity..."    Again,  poetry 
was  an  exception.'    For  poetry  reading,  a  variety  of  oral  reading  structures 

was  suggested.  » 

According  to  the  texts  then,  our  culture,  as  reflected  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  views  silent  reading  as  the  goal  of  literacy  (except  for 
specialized  forms  such  as  poetry),  but  will  tolerate  oral  reading  for 
pedagogical  purposes,  motivation,  and  in  order  to  change  language  patternr;- 
When  oral  reading  is  employed,  it  is  generally  individual  -  one  person  reads 
to  th'e' g,roup  Jagain  except  for  poetry  end  except  at  very  low  levels).  . 

iJiscussion  is  considered  "one  of  the  high  points  of  each  lesson"  aud  is 
tied  to  comprehension  skills:    main  idea,  recalling  facts,  reading  for  details, 
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ui . erstanding  relationships,  making  inferences,  forming  judgements... 
According  to  the  manual' the  approach  to  reading  and  the  discussion  was  ^sed 
on  "The  Great  Books  Foundation  discussion  concepts," 

Tliere  are  four  basic  types  of  discussion  questions: 

(1)  Factual--  "Tlie  words  of  the  text  are  facts:    nothing  outside  the 
text,  no  outside  knowledge,  is  regarded  as  a  fact  for  purposes  of 
F  queistions  in  these  discussion.,"* 

(2)  Interpretive--inference,  reflective  thinking,  "As  with  F  [factual] 
questions,  no  reference  n.ay  be  made  to  information  not  actually 
contained  in  the  text--not  even  information  with  which  all  the 
students  are  familiar."* 

(3)  Stylistic--techniques  of  writing 

(4)  Evaluative --a How  or  require  application  of  knowledge  from  other 
contexts 

Two  types  of  skills  are  described  here;  one  requires  the  reader  to  ignore 
all  past  knowledge  and  experience  in  favor  of  the  written  word.    The  second 
requires  the  exact  opposite,  the  placing  of  the  written  word  into  the 
context  of  what  is  already  known.    The  first  Fkill  is  an  examplr  of 
"decontextualization"  (Scollon  and  Scollcn  1979)  and  is  essentially  a 
"literate"  skill.     (It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  oral  culture  which  would 
requfVe  the  listener  to -suspend  all  previous  knowledge  and  understanding  as 
he  listened  to  a  narrative.) 

The  contrast  between  contextualized  and  decontextualized  reading 
presented  an  interesting  dilemina  and  is  worth, at  least  a  brief  digression. 
As  part  of  the  SRA  Reading  for  Understanding  program,  a  placement  test  was 

*Shirley^Heath  (personal  communication)  has  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  these 
statements  especially  in  light  of  studies  of  artificial  intelligence  which 
have  demonstrated  the  need  to  program  in  in  enormous  number  of  background 
statements  before  the  computer  can  answer  even  a  simple  inference  question. 
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given  to  start  the  child  in  the  program.    There  were  100  items  ranging  from 

simple  sentences  to  high  level  paragraphs,  each  to  be' completed^ by  choosing 
among  four,  alternatives . 

Questions  require  a  mix  of  contextualized  and  decontextualized  reading. 

For  exampl<y to 'answer  the  item: 


TRIG 


^      When  he  looked  at  his  watch,  he  began  to  walk  faster.  He 
'wajs  afraid  he  would  be  . 

a.     caughe        b.    slow         c.     late         d.    on  time 
the  thild  nas  to  relate  this  to  what  he  knows  about  watche%,  the  value  of 
being  op.  time,  etc.  but  he  must  no^  relate  it  to  any  other  personal  experiences 
he  has  had  of  situations  where  people  would  be  fleeing  pursuit  and  not  j^ant 
to  be  caught. 

Another  example:  / 

The  two  boys  had  plated  together  for  six  years.    They,  did  not 
fight.    They  were  

a.     friends         b.     enemies         c.    boys  .      d.  <^ouiiins 
Again,  children  must  bring  a  good  bit  of  information  to  this  sentence, 
information  about  what  it  means  to  play  together  for  years  and  not  fight. 
However,  they  tnust  know  exactly  where  to  cut  off  their  personal  context, 
which  may  have  included  situations  of  two  cousins  playing  together  exactly 
£n  the  way  described. 

This  delicate  balance  between  the  use  of  personal  context  and  pure 
reliance  on  the  text  is  the  mark  of  an  accomplished  reader,  or  at  least 
an  accomplished  test-taker  in  our  society. 

A  main  thrust  of  teaching  efforts  then  must  ,be  to  teach  the  child  his 
relationship  to  the  text--when  he  is  expected  to  rely  on  the  abs6lute  value 
of  the  written  word  and  when  he  is  expected  to  bring  his  own  context  to  the  t-xt. 
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A  final  word  needs  to  be  said  about  the  place  rf  literacy  in  the  classroom. 
Children  had  to  learn  that  reading  vas  a  "time-filler"  and  the  sooner  the 
child  internalized  this,  the  better  off  the  classroom  teacher  would  be. 
"Reading  of  library  books  should- also  fill  any  small  intervals  of  time 
between  activities..."  "It  is  worth  considerable  effort  on  your  part  to  help 
the  children  acquire  the  habit  of  using  small  segments  of  time  in  reading 
rather  than  in  talking,  banging  desk  lids,  or  running  around."    Thus,  literacy 
and  the  proper  socialization  into  literacy  served  important  purposes  for  the 
teacher  in  terms  of  classroom  management. 

Official  Literacy  from  tShe  Text:  Writing 

Much  of  what  aas  be'_n  said  previously  about  reading  can  be  applied  to 
writing.    Like  reeling,  vlting  was  ^aiu^d  not  only  as  a  tool,  biit  also  as  an 
instrument  of  thought  and  us  a  "fafpiliar  and ,  enjoyable  act."  (Examples  and 
statements  are  taken  from  the  basal  reader,  from  SM  writing  kits,  and  from 
workbook  exercises.)    While  the  interaction  structure  f <{r/f eaching  writing  was  not 
highly  formalized  as  that  for.  reading,  -.ertain  basic  rules  did  apply.  For 
instance,  "fhe  composition  period  itself  should  be  a  time  of  complete  quiet." 
••DufHigTtre  composition  period  the  child  is  simply  expected^to  do  the  best 
he  can  by  himself."    Children  ^ere  socialized  into  the  understanding  that 
writing  is  a  solitary  and  silent  activity. 

In  teaching  composition,  attempts  were  made  to  "motivate"  the  writing 
by  relating  itto  the  story  read  in  the  reader  and  prefacing  it  *with  discussion. 
In  fact  teachers  were  told  to  deliberately  cnt  off  discussion  of  a  story 
before  the  children  had  a  chance  to  express  all  that  they  might  want.  The 
assumption,  was  tha^.  writing  would  then  substitute  for  oral  discourse  as  a 
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ceans'  to  self  expression. 

A  paradox  was  set  up  between  coatextualization  aTSd  decontextua  llzation, 
much  as  occurred  in  reading •    On  the  one  hand,  attempts  were  made  to  contextualize 
writing  through  reading  and  discussion,  while  on  the  other  hand  children 
were  often  required  to  write  from  the  barest  of  cues.    An  example  from  the 
workbook,  "On  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  write  a  paragraph  that  b'agins  with 
one  of  these  sentences:     *  My  complaining  got  me  into  trouble'   or   *My  complaining 
finally  did  some  good.'     Your  paragraph  should  explain  what  you  mean  by  your 
first  sentence."    While  teachers  were  instructed,  "If  desirable  discuss  each 
topic  and  writing  skill  before  students  begin,"    this  wa^eft  to  their 
discretion.     In  ay()ther  example,  the  workboal^  simply  stated,  "On  a  separate 
sheet  of  paper  write  a  composition  of  one  or  two  paragraphs.    It  should  end 
with  this ^sentence :    I  laughed  for  a  long  time  afterword." 

The  teacher's  manual  actually  set  up  a  hierarchy  of  writing  skills  that 
could  be  interpreted  as  mbving  from  most  to  least  contextualized .  Three 
levels  of  composition  were  mentioned. 

(1)  Those  that  deal  with  the  student  himself,  self  expression:  These 

n^y  be  all  that  some  students  can  manage  but  can  lead  to  "narcissistic 
self -centeredness"  and  must  be  used  sparingly. 

(2)  Those  that  apply  what  the  student  has  r^ad  to  the  workd  around  him: 
These  encourage  students  to  relate  reading  to  life  but  may  still^ 
be  too  self -centered  and  need  careful  guidance'. 

(3)  Those  that  deal  solely  with  reading  selections  themselves  and 
require  clpse  analysis  of  text  and  careful  inference:     These  are  the 
most  valuable  and  develop  analytical  and  reflective  powers. 

Thus  the  good  writer  would  not  only  have  to  write  from  c  few  simple  cues 

provided  by  a  text  or  by  the  teacher,  but  would  also  have  to  learn  his 

proper  relationship  to  writing*,  much  as  he  did  to  reading.    This  relationshiji 

if 
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implies  a  development  toward  highly  analytical  literacy  that  is  based  mainly 
on  the  already  existing  text  or  written  word.  < 

The  only  exception  to  these  requirements  of  writing  is  agaiti  the  poem. 
Pr3try,  perhaps  because  of  its  position  in  our  literature  has  been  defined 
as  a  very  special  type  of  writing,     ''Encourage  the  better  writers  to  v;ritc 
poetry  from  time  to  time,  especially  from  the  third  grade  on,,  A  poem  is  a 
very  special  kind  of  literacy  product.     It  should  not  be  written  by  someone 
whp  does  no,t  wish  to  write  a  poem/*    The  statement  is  particularly  interesting 
because  other  forms  of  writing, .even  "creative"  or  imaginative  writing  are 
not  provided  with  the  same  escape  cfause. 

Summary 

According  to  text  materials,  literacy  is  viewed  as  a  key  to  socialization^ 
as  an  integral  part  of  the    thought  process,  as  a  facet  of  communication  and 
a  siegment  of  language,  and  as  a  means  of  self  expression  on  the  one  hand,  but 
as  a  turning  point  from  narcissistic  self -centeredness  to  rationality  and 
analysis  on  the  other.    Children  are  taught  to  read  and  writfe  silently  for  the  mos 
part  and  ta  relate  to  literacy  both  as  a  means  for  self  expression  and 

enjoyment  but  also  ^s  a  realm  that  is  separate  knd  to  be  treated  separately 

S 

from  the  rest  of  their  lives.     (Olson's  concept  of  "text"  as  discussed  in 

Appendix  A  applies  here.)    The  modes  of  thought  to  be  brought  to  reading  and 
writing  are  highly  specialized  in  many  cases  and  might  be  somewhat  alien  to  a 

child,  especially  the  need  to  suspend  the  previous  conte3?t  and  rely  on  what 

is  In  the  text.  *  ' 
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Official  Llteracv--The  View  from  the  Classroom 

On  first  entering  the  classroom,  one  Immediately  realizes  that  this  is 
a  place  for  literacy,  not  solely  because  of  the  presence  of  books  and  desks 
and  chalkboards,  but  also  because  of  the  proliferation  of  words  on  the 
walls  of  the  room.     The  words  are  of  several  kinds:     (1)  slogans,  such  as 
"sprinkle  each  day  with  love,  work,  play"  or  "Tak^  off  with  reading." 
These  slogans  often  concerned  literacy  dir^^ctly;   (2)  labcls--"our  best 
work,"  "Emotions,"  "Systems  of  the  body*"     (3)  Children's  school  papers-- 
compositions,  poems,  exercise  papers.     (4)  "Reading  material"--(by  this  I 
mean  something  that  contained  more  substantive  content)  newspaper  clippings, 
posters  of  Black  personalities  with  a  paragraph  about  the  person  underneath. 
(5)  Literacy  "cues"--chatts  of  the  alphabet,  number  system,  letter  sounds, 
calendars,  maps...  ^ 

The  use  of  writing  on  the^ c lassroom  walls  seems  to  serve  a  number  of 
purposes:    decoration,  memory  aids,  motivation  for  children  (both  in  terms  of 
slogans  and  in  terms  of  putting  the  child's  work  on  the  board),  exposure  to 
certain  terms  and  vocabulary.     But  some  of  what  is  put  on  classroom  walls 
is  not  designed  to  be'  "read".    At  times  posters  are  placed  too  high  and  the 
print  is  too  small.    At  other  times  the  reading  level  is  too  difficult  or 
the  script  is  archaic  (e.g.,  the  posting  of  a  facsimile  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  on  the  wall).     Sometimes  the  same  slogan  or  the  same  papers 
remain  on  the  wall  for  almost  an* entire  school  year.     It  can  oniy  be  sur- 
mised then  that  the  use  of  these  "words"  is  a  sign  of  literacy  and^ without 
even  being  read,  the  words  provide  a  graphic  representation  of  the  special 
nature  of  this  room  in  relation  to  literacy. 
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The  concern  with  literacy  extends  beyond  wall  decoration  to  the  entire 
structure  of  the  classroom  and  school.     It  is  a  structure  based  on  a  variety 
of  tests  whictserve  to  "measure"  and  number  literacy.    The  test  most 
frequently  miMKned  is  the  California  Achievement  Test  (CAT),  a  natironelly 
normed  exam  given  by  the  school  once  a  year  in  February.    Oh  the  basis  of 
this  tejst  children    are  assigned  percentile  grades  which  determine  their 
eligibility  for  Title  I  reading  assistance.    Only  those  who  fall  below  the 
49th  p'^rcentile  on  the  reading  subtests  may  use  any  of  the  Title  I  texts, 
audiovisual  aids,  or  may  receive  help  from  the  Title  I  aids  and  from  the 
Honae-School  Coordinator.    Overall  school  CAT  stores  for  the  Philadelphia 
School  District  are  published  in  the  newspaper  each  year  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  pride  when  a  school  breaks  the  50th  percentile:  mark.    The  tests  are  of 
such  great  importance  that  after  Christmas  of  each  year  teachers  begin 
preparing  the  children  for  them.     Preparation  includes  work  with  specific 
skills  th^  children  need  and  practice  with  the  general  format  of  the  test, 
e.g.,  how  to  mark  the  answer  sheets.     For  teachers,  parents,  and  childreti, 
the  CAT  tests  are  a  matter  of  concern.     Parents  and  children  are  often 
acu^ly  aware  of  scores,  and  teachers  stress  the  importance  of  doing  well 
to  the  class  and  express  dismay  if  their  phildren  do  poorly.     In  fact 
teachers  oftqn  rate  other  teachers  on  how  well  a  class  does  on  the  CAT 
scores.     Interestingly,  the  CAT  scores  have  no  direct  effect  on  the  child- 
ren other  than  determining  Title  I  eligibility.    They  are  not  used  for  diag- 
nostic purposes  (teachers  send  the  tests  off  to  be  scored  and  do  not  see 
the  answers)  and  t|j^^ire.  not  used  for  "trackir.g**  (the  placement  of  child- 
ren into  homogenous ly  grouped  classes  on  the  basis  of  reading  ability). 
There  are  cases  of  children  in  the  top  track  class  doing  very  well^  in  school 
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who  have  done  quite  poorly  on  the  CAT  test. 

The  test  which  seems  to  have  more  direct  effect  on  the  children  is 
an  IRI  (Informal  Reading  Inventory),  generally  administered  by  the  reading 
teacher.     This  test  determines  initial  placement  in  the  classroom.  There 
are  also  a  series  of  ^'Criterion  Referenced 'Tests"  which  measure  performance 
on  a  set  of  subskill  objectives  such  as  prefixes  and  suffixes,  compound  words, 
blends,  vowel  sounds,  comprehension,  etc.     It  is  these  tests  that  determine 
a  child's  "level"  and  reading  group.    For  example,  children  in  level  8  or  9 
would  be  placed  in  a  fourth  grade  reader.    Those  in  levels  10,11,  12  would 
be  placed  in  a  fifth  grade  reader.     (An  interesting  side  effect  of  this  ''level' 
system  is  that  the  numbering  often  fools  parents,  giving  them  a  falsfe  sense 
of  achievement.    For  example  a  fifth,  grade  child  reading  on  level  8  is 
actually  below  grade  level,  but  this  is  nol  always  made  clear.) 

An  interesting  dichotomy  is  established  here.    While  the  emphasis  of  the 
school  basal  reading  program  is  on  literacy,  as  a  communicative,  thinking 
skill,  in  practice  children  are  measured  on  the  basis  not  of  how  well  they 
hanAe  this  broad  definition  of  literacy,  but  rather  on  hoW  well  they  do  on 
.tests  and  isolated  subskills.    The  reading  teacher  express^jd  this  problem 
to  me,  stating  that  the  basic  school  philosophy  has  been  to  see  reading  as 
a  "sequence  of  skills". 

The  methods  for  teaching  literacy  skills  areu.fairly  well  standard^ed  . 
in  classrooms.    Most  reading  instruction  per  se  comes  in  the  morning  when 
teachers  have  their  "reading  groups".    There  are  generally  three  groups 
consisting  of  about  10-12  children  using  the  same  reader  and  working  on  the 
same  stories.    Groups  are  formed  according  to  scores  on  the  Criterion 


Referenced  Tests  and  technically  once  a  child's  level  is  written  in  his 
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school  folder,  he  cannot  officially  be  moved  back  to  a  lower  level  (an 
interesting  comment  on  the  absolute  powfer  of  the  wtitten  word). 

Teachers  try  to  work  individually  with  each  reading  group  at  l^ast  once 
a  day  for  about  45  minutes  •    However  in  practice  tt^achers  may  only  be  able 
to  see  2  of  the  3  reading  groups  each  day,  depending  on  their  morning  sche- 
dule  and  whether  art,  music,  gym,  etc.  intervene. 

During  the  reading  group  the  teacher  sits  in  one 'corner  of  the  room  with 
the  children  clustered  arpund  her,  often  in  a  circle.     Children  usually 
bring  their  chairs  and  books,  etc.  to  the  corner  cf  the  foom  indicated  by 
the-teacher.     The  sequence  of  activities  for  each  story  is  established  by  the 
teacher's  manual  -  background ^  vocabulary  work,  silent  reading,  comprehension 
check,  oral  reading,  etc.    Generally  only  2  formats  are  used  for  the  reading 
itself:    all  children  read  silently,  or  1  child  reads  and  others  listen, 
during  oral  reading  the  teacher  Will  allow  egch  child  to  read  one  or  several 
paragraphs  and'  then  call  on  the  next  child.     The  formality  of  participation 
d-uring  the.  reading  group  varies  from  teacher  to  teacher.    Some  teachers 
demand  that  children  raise  their  hands  to  answer  all  questions;  others 
allow  children  to  call  out.    Generally  questions  can  be  answered  in  a  few 
wordR  or  a  short  statement. 

Tt.e  questioning  section  of  the  lesson  (labeled  "discussion"  in^the 
teacher's  manual)  is  used  by  the  teache^rs  to  demonstrate  the  functions  of 
reading.     For  example  the  teacher  will  direct  the  children  that  when  they 
read  the  "factual  selection"  thry  are  to  "r*ad  closely  to  pick  up  information. 
If  children  miss  questions  they  are  sometimes  told  they  "haven't  read"  the 
selection  arid  must  go  back  and  reread,  or  the  teacher  might  say,  "Dorf*t 

V 

dare  guess!     Look  at  the  paragraph."    Thus  the  value  of  rca^ng  as  a  source 
of  information  is  constantly  emphasized. 
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In  the  upper  ^rade  classrooms  the  value  of  silent  reading  is  stressed 
again  and  again,    Teachers  remind  children  frequently  that  they  should  not 
murmur  as  they  read  or  vocalize  the  words  in  any  manner.    This  seems  to  be  a 
problem  and  teachers  state  that  it    is  difficult  to  get  children  to  read 
without  murmuring  to  themselves,    "^he  value  of  silent  reading  is  directly 
stressed  to  the  children  in  statements  like,  "Janet,^  we  read  silently  in 
here,  not  aloud." 

From  the  structure  of  reading  lessons,  children  might  be  expected  to 
learn  some  of  the  following  values:    Reading  is  basically  a  silent,  solitairy 
activity.     Oral  reading  is  done  individually  aud  for  brief  periods  to  give 
each  person  a  turn  by  himself  and  to  allow  the  t^eacher  to  check  on  your 
reading.    Reading  is  done  to  acquire  information.     If  you  haven't  acquired 
the  information,  you  haven't  "read".    A  value  that  is  expressed  less  fre- 
quently 4s  that  reading  is  a  "performance"  skill  and  one  must  learn  to  read 
with  expression  so  that  others  can   enjoy  the  reading.    But  this  value  was 
only  observed  in  the  lower  grades  and  seemed  quite  secondary. 

The  reading  group  structure  described  is  typical  of  four  out  of  the 
five  teachers  observed.    However,  the  fifth  teacher  showed  striking  differ- 
ences that  proved  the  rule  by  their. very  noficeable  exception.    This  teacher 
relied  on  a  variety  of  formats  for  oral  reading.     In  one  lesson  she  had  tne 
whole  class  read  a  paragraph  a'nd  then  an  individual  child  read  the  same 
paragraph.     In  a  second  lesson  she  began  to  read,  stopped,  and  asked  the  cla 
if  they  wanted  to  r/ead  along  with  her.     They  then,  read  together.    Children  , 
wore  often  giveh  the  opportunity  of  reading  with  a  partner  when  independent 
reading  was  assigned,  and  children  were  often  asked  to  "share"  things  they 
had  read  with  the  rest  of  the  class.    The  teacher  sometimes  made  up  her  own 
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reading  materials  for  the  class,  including  her  obervations  on  why  she  liked  ^ 
teaching  them  and  where  they  were  improving,  and  notes  she  had  taken  at  a 
meeting  about  how  to  motivate  children  to  read. 

In  most  classrooms  a  sccohd  major  context, for  reading  activities  was 
the  work  done  independently  by  the  children.    This  included  spelling, 
grammar,  and  punctuation  lessons  (many  of  which  were  in  the-  form  of  mimeo- 
graphed worksheets  or  work  from  the  board)  and  reading  from  the  SRA  kits.  - 
(The  SRA  kits  are  specifically  sold  as  highly  individualized  programs  which 
allow  the  child  to  work  at  his  own  level  and  own  speed  with  no  assistance 
from  the  teacher.)    Many  of  the  independent  reading  activities  are  "exercises" 
e.g.;  activities  that  require  reading  s)mpiy  for  the  sake  of  reading  and  not 
for  any  other  function.    For  example,  the  children  might  be  given  a  para- 
graph with  certain  words , removed  and  told  tb  choose  froi^  among  a  group  of  word 
to  fill  in  the  blanks.    This  type  of  exercise  is  related  solely  to  test-taking 
skills. 

Writing  is  taught  much  less  formally  than  reading  and  with  more  varia- 
tion among  teachers.    Teachers  rely  to  some  degree  on  the  reading  program 
which  suggests  composition  ideas  to  accompany  stories.    Generally  composi- 
tion activities  are  done  with  the  class  as  a  whole,  the  teacher  providing 

\ 

*  a  tqpic  or  allowing  children  to  choose  their  own  topic.    While  teachers 
felt  that  some  9f  the  children  did  better  if  they  were  allowed  to  wr.ite 
about  favorite  subjects  like  witches,  dragons,  if  I  had  a  million  dollars.,., 
they  also  agreed  that  writing  required  diversity,  i.e.,  the  child  should  be 
able  to  write  on  a  variety  of  subjects.    A  major  "problofn"  perceive'^  was 
that  certain  of  the  chilc^ren,  boys  especially,  always  wanted  to  write 
about  the  same  topics  -  spo^^s,  science  fiction,  etc.     Insistence  on  a 
diversity  of  topics  often  had  the  adverse  effect  of  squelching  some, very 
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natural  motivation.     (This  insistence  is  likely  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  ^ 
-educational  settings,  since  it  is  doubtful  that  anyone  would  quibble "with  a 
modern  writer's  tendency  to  develop  and  perfect  a  particular  genre.) 

While  attempts  wer.e-inarde  to  motivate  writing,  there  were  some  instances 
when  as$ignments  were  given  that  were  quite  decontextualized .    For  example, 
the  teacher  might  tell  the  children  to  write  a  composition  containing  the  line, 

was  safe  inside  my  po'cket"  (with  no  advance  discussion  of  the  topic). 
At  other  times  children  were  asked  to  write  compcrsitions  containing  their    "  ^ 
spelling  words-     The  results  were  often  somev^hat  bizarre.     (See  next  page.) 

V 
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These  are  cases     of  writing  as  an  empty  "exercise." 

Again,  the  paradox  —  writing  is  ^viewed  as  a  communicative,  expressive, 
thinking  skill,  but  much  of  the  writing  children  are  asked  to  do  is  purely 
mechanical.    And  evea  when  not  necessarily  mechanical,   it  is  "writing  on 
concnand,'\a  highly  specialized  skill  of  being  able  to  turn  out  a  written 
document  vat  any  time,     this  is  a  sophisticated  form  of^  literacy  sociali- 
zation and  probably  a  necessary  skill  for  schooling.     (Spme  of  the  children,  '  i 
expecially  high  track  girls, were  particularly  adept  at  dhis.)    When  children 
fail  to  achieve  this  skill,  they  are  labeled  uncreative.     In  speaking  #f 
her  low  track. class,  a  primary  teacher  told  me,  "You'd  think  that  all  children 
at  this  age  would  be  creativeifc  but  these  children  just  can't  write  anything 

down."    Another  teacher,  after  heing  told  by  a  child  that  she  didn't. know 

^  «  " 

what  to  write  about,  replied,  "Are  you  tellingme  that  you  donjt  have  any  imagination?" 

Ironically,  teachers  themselves  often  rebelled  against  writing  they 
considered  meaningless  or  merely  an  exercise.     In  one  c9nversation  overheard 
in  a  lunchroom,  a  teac^her  commented  disgustedly  about  having  to  fill  out  a 
form  that  required  her  to  list  her  objectives  for  a  class  trip.     She  clearly  . 
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felt  that  chis  was  an  empty  exercise.  •  The  teacher  next  to  her  laughed; 
"Oh,  just  put  uown  you  want  to  enrich  their  experiential  background!" 

Writing,  like  reading,  is  primarily  a  solitary  activity,  but  teachers 
tolerate  different  degroeb  of  interaction  among  the  children.  However, 
while  the  interaction  is  tolerated,   it  is  almost  never  encouraged  (except 
m  the  one  classroom  mentioned  as  an  excepcion  previously),  and  written 
work  is  essentially  the  product  of  the  individual. 

Aca.      ;  and  writing  are  not  only  subjects  of  instruction  but  are 
instruments  for  instruction  in  themselves.     In  contexts  outside  the  reading 
and  writing  lesson  thpy  are  often  used  for  genuinely  communicative  purposes, 
e.g.,  reading  the  frames  of  a  lilmstrlp  in  science,   learning  the  words  of 
a  song  in  music,  practicing  a  play  in  drama  cIu'l..    ^or  the  teachet,  literacy 
ser>'--  some  **covert"  functions  as  well.     For  example,  reading  is  a  time 
filler.     Children  can  be  taught  to  "take  out  a  book  and  read"  when  they 

it 

have  finished  their  work.    Writing  can  serve    s  a  cue  to  the  class  that  a 
new  aetlvity  is  to  begin.     For  example,  the  teacher  entered  the  classroom 
where  childten  we.c  talking  and  laughing,  putting  away  coats,  ^tc,  and 
began  to  write  the  date  and  the  assignment  on  the  board.     Immediately  the 
clasa  quieted  and  children  began  to  copy  the  work.     Writing  could  also  be  a 
signal  to  the  teacher  that  the  children  were  ready  to  cooperate:     "Table  3 
is  putting  their  name  and  date  and  heading  on  the  paper  and  are  nice  and 
quiet."    Writing  could  be  an  implicit  threat^ as  when  the  class  was  noisy  and 
the  teacher  walked  to  uhe  board  and  uroLe,  "5  minutes"  (the  meaning  of  which 
was  clearly  understood  by  the  class).    And  finally  writing  wab  used  as  a 
direct  punishment  :  children  were  given  sentenc   3  to  write  when  they  mis- 
bcnav.d.     In  some  classes  writing  was  used  as  a  threat  if  children  continued 
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to  call  out  during  discussions.     "Allan,  let's  get  thi*.  straight.     One  person 
talks  at  a  time.    Don't  talk  whi^s  someone  else  talks.     If  you  can't  follow 
those  rules  we'll  do  a  written  assignment.*' 


SuRimary . 

Children  in  the  classroom  receive  a  number  of  messages  about  the  value, 
function  and  structure  of  literacy,  expressed  directly  and  indirectly.  Kow 
well  they  assimilate  these  messages  may  determine  school  success.  V^alues 
include: 

(1)  Literacy  is  the  most  important  skill  to  ba  acquired  in  school  and 
much  of  what  happens  to  you  is  deteritiined  by  the  numbers  you  achieve 
in  literacy. 

(2)  Reading  and  writing  are  solitary,  silent  activities  or  are  to  become 
that  as  you  mature. 

(3)  Literacy  is  part  of  the  thinking  process  and  the  two  cannot  be 
separated.     If  you  fail  to  acquire  k-iowledge  you  haven't  read,  and 
if  you  don't  learn  to  read  you  won't  acquire  knowledge.    Most  of 
the  explicit  instruction  you  get  in  thinking  skills  will  be 
connected  with  literacy. 

V+)    You  must  maintain  a  very  special  relationship  to  the  written  text, 
bringing  to  it  some  past  knov;lcdge  and  information,  but  never 
allowing  your  presuppositions  to  be  overly  idiosyncratic. 

(5)  Literacy  has  a  number  of  important  functions  and  is  vital  for 
communication,  thinking,  and  self  expression.     But  you  must  be 
able  to  ignore  these  functions  and  learn  to  read  and  write  without 
any  other  purpose  than  simply  to  exercise  >Hur  skills. 

(6)  The  performance  aspects  of  literacy  may  be  important  as  you  are 
younget  but  lose  their  importance  as  you  mature.    As  long  as  you 
understand  wuat  you  read,  performance  is  secondary. 

These  tenets  of  literacy  likely  seem  self-evident,  almost  definitional, 

yet  not  only  might  they  be  alien  to  the  conception  of  literacy  in  other 

cultures,  but  they  are  also  relatively  recent  additions  in  our  own  society. 


As  tho  chart  below  (tak-n  from  Mary  Austin,   1973)  illustrates,  »'hc  itleaning 
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oi  pnd  orientation  towards  literacy  has  changed  iq  the  history  of  our  country, 
and  teaching  methods  and  emphases  have  adjusted  to  fit  changing  orientations. 


UNITED  STATES 


Type  of  I  Word 
rc3(J  n-j  Irccagnitioti 


Comf>re 
hefis  on 

ThmV  mg 
jr.olvc-d 

 „  V, — - 

tn..*ki  .y 

!s 

reading 
thinking 

t 

i 

1  , 

1 
1 

1 

■1  V      '  • 

1 

J . 

i 

[489 

1962 

1945 
1940 

1930 

1920 

1910 

188a 

1840 
1776 


1607 


(ma'ri  23-1  American  reading  mstrucuon:  a  hisioncal  cross-section.  (Aficr 
k.|lph  Staigcr/Thc  Geology  of  Reading/' in  John  Do\\ningand  A.  L.  Bro\^n, 
I  J> .  The  Second  Inurnutional  Reading  Symposium,  London:  Cassell,  1967.) 
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It  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  literacy  (at  least  the  teaching^  of  * 
literacy)  has  not  always  been  correlated  with  cither  silent  reading  or\^ 
with  thinking  processes.    One  might  surmise  that  neither  has  the  notion  of 
literacy  always  been  linked  with  cultural  ''advantage"  or  ''disadvantage", 
with  "reading  readiness",  with  language  skills,  with  "parental  guidance", 
etc.  as  it  is  today* 

•(C)    LITERACY  AS  A  FORCE 

The  Russian  psychologist  Vygotsky  argued  that  "written  speech  is  a 
separate  linguistic  function,  differing  from  oral  speech  in  both  structure 
and  mode  of  functioning.    Even  its  minimal  development  requires  a  high  Irvel 
of  abstraction."    Vygotsky  suggested  further  t^iat  the  child  "...has  little 
motivation  to  learn  wrftiug  when  we  begin  to  teach  it.    He  feels 'no  need 
for  it  and  has  only  a  vague  idea  of  its  usefulness...  The  motives  for  writing 
are  more  abstract,"^  more  intellectualized,  further  removed  from  immediate 
needs."    (1962,  p.  98-99) 

While  Vygotsky's  contention  may  oe  correct  at  some  levels,  other 
perspectives  can  also  be  adopted.    The  children  I've  observed  were  immersed 
in  literacy  of  certain  sorts--s igns ,  posters,   labels.  Bibles,  religious  pamphlets, 
placards,  advertisements,  comics,  newspaper^,  books...  A  list  of  the  items 
children  claimed  to  read  would  stretch  for  pages  and  include  everything  from 
want  ;^ds  and  obituaries  to  "filthy"  books,   labels,  walls,  clothes,  name  tags,  ^ 
lips.,,\ists  of  things  they  wrote,  .vhile  not  as  numerous  and  often  more 
school-oriented,  were  still  impressively  abundant.     (George  Steiner  labels, 
the  type  of  literacy  I  refer  to  here  as  "pseudo  literacy"  in  contrast  to 
more  classical  literacy  that  involves  long  periods  of  silent  and  solita/y 
contemplation  ot  a  book.)    While  perhaps  not  the  ideal  of  what  schools 
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J  ^    u    «  ni-^^^i-^  on^rirnnmpnt    the  children's  milieu  must  be  seen 
considered  to  be  a  literate  environmenL, 

as  an  important  force,  establishing  a  standard  where  writing  and  reading^ 
were  accepted  and  conmonplacc  tools.    The  nature  of  the  environment  comes 
into  focus  When  contrasted  with  other  environments;  for  example,  many 
Indian  reservations  in  our  own  countr>  have  a  far  sparser  backdrop  of  * 
reading  and  writing. 

Literacy  as  a  **force"  in  the  children's  lives  must  be  considered.  While 
not  always  sure  of  what  reading  and  writing  were  abour,  kindergar:en  children 
were  very  aware  of  their  passage  into  literacy,  realizing' that  their  main 
purpose  in  school  was  to  learn  to  read  and  write.     They  chorused  excitedly 
in  response  to  questions  about  what  they  knew  how  to  write.    Even    ae  very 

paraphernelia  of  writing  were  important  symbols  to  them.     L.J.,  a  small  boy 
f 

I  observed  as  he  was  just  beginning  school^ spent  many  months  enraptured  with 
his  literacy  tools.    Each  day  he  came  down  the  stairs,  seriously  clutch'ng  a 
plastic  briefcase  that  contained  the  same  ifcems  every  day--l ^ pencil ,  1  scissors 
1  brand  new  jar  of  school  paste,  and  1  standard  school  notebook  with  his  nam^ 
and  address  neatly  penciled  inside  by  his  mother.     He  carried  these  items  with 
him  for  months  although  he  never  actually  used  them. 

As  the  children  got  older  tney  engaged  themselves  with  writing  in 
different  fashions.    Even  in  the  low  tracks,  whor    children  might  be  readings 
on  first  and  second  grade  levels,  teachers  remarked  on  how  children  would 
simply  copy  from  books.     "If  they  can't  read  they  will  turn  to  writing  down 
the  words."    Copying  was  a  kind  of  "phantom  performan  '  writing;  a  way  to 

participate  in  literacy. 

Richard  came  over  and  asked  me  for  help  writing  his  book  report. 
Richard  is  a  very  bright  child,  but  almost  a  nqn-reader.  I 
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helped  him  with  thd^  title  and  heading.     Then  he  began  to  copy 
the  story  from  the  hook.    I  tried  to  stpp  him  and  asked  him 
it  he  had  read  ,the  book;' he  said  he  hadn't*    I  explained  that 
a  book  report  Is  a* summary  and  he  should  read  the  story  before 
he  wrote  the  report*    >Richard  just  shook  hi^  head,  insisted  he 
wanted  to  write  the  book  report,  and  continued  to  copy  the 
first  page  verbatim. 

In  this  case,* a  child  who  was  likely  unable  to  read  the  book,  was  still 
insistent  about  participating  in  one  of  t'  -  major  classroom  literacy  events-- 
book  reports— and  insisted  upon  performing  the  outward  steps  of  doing  a  book 
report. 

Children  also  demonstrated  an  ideological ^conception  of  literacy,  an 

understanding  of  writing  and  its  uses^  without  actually  engaging  in  the  writing 

themselves.    There  were  two ^ kinds  of  examples  of  this  type  of  writing  use  in  my  data, 

Fi'-st,  was  the  frequent  situation  of  children  using  already  created  literacy 

products  for  their  own  purposes.    The  child  who  gave 'me  the  buttons,  "Listen 

to  my  ideas,"  was  one  such  case.     Children  also  often  used  'tickers,  pasted  to0 

notebooks,  books,  and  even^d^sks,  to  convey  information  about  themselves: 

^  "I*m  from  Flyers'  Country,'"  "God  Bless  the  Flyers."    Sometimes  the^sticker 

in  itself  became  an  object  of  interest.    One  boy'sdesk  was  plastered  with 

stickers  like,  "Reserved,"  "Be  my  Valentine,"  "Eagles,"  each  one  from  a 

different  source--f riends,  the  teacher,  a  brother,  etc. 

The  second,  very  interesting  case  of  ideological  literacy  use 

occurred  in  one  of  the  low  track  classrooms. 

Jennie  came  over  to  me  while  the  teacher  was  getting  ready 
to  show  a  film.    She  said,  "Come  over  .here.     I  want  you  to 
write  something  for  me.*     We  went  to  the  back  alcove  and 
she  began  to  dictate:  ' 

My  handwriting  Is  good 

It  will  stay  like  It  should 

When  I  leave  from  school 

I  will  make  sure  , 

ERIC  ^  73': 
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It's  more 
■   To  be  a  new  kind 
To  show  is  shine/' 
She  hesitated  at  different  points  to  think  of  the  next  line. 
I  finished  waiting  and  handed  her  the  paper.    She  read  it 
over  and  handed  it  back  to  me. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Jennie  asked  me  for  "that  thing  I  wrote"  for  her.     I  found 

the  poem  in  my  notebook.    She  asked  me  if  I  could  copy  it  over  for  he-  on  a 

clean  sheet.     I  did  so.     She  read  it,  put  in  some  missing  punctuation,  and 

said,  "Thank  you.     I'm  gonna  show  my  mommy."    She  folded  the  paper  carefully 

and  put  it  ia  her  notebook. 

What  should  be  stated  very  boldly  is  that  there  was  not  a  child  in  any 
classroom  I've  observed  who  did  not  spontaneously  use  writing,  even  if  that- 
writing  was  a  graffitti  name,  a  slogan,  something  copied  from  a  book,  or 
something  dictated  to  a  teacher.     I  am  not  arguing  that  this  kind  of  writing 
should  be  considered  equal  to  official  literacy-stories,  poems,  compositions 
etc.,  but  only  that  it  was  a  very  real  demonstration  of  the  power  of  writing 
in  the  lives  of  children,  some  of  whom  were  basically  illiterate,  at  l^st 
in  the  official  sense.  -  I 

One  final  and  remarkable  exa&:ple  came  from  an  incident  that  occurred 
quite  by  chance.    The  teacher  of  a  classroom  no  longer  being  observed 
mentioned  a  new  child  in  the  class  who  "wrote"  with  strange  symbols  and 
could  not  read  at  all.    The  boy,  Terry;  had  come  recently  from  Panama.  Ms. 
Martin,  the  teacher,  said  that  Terry  claimed  to  speak  Spanish  and  had  been  in 
a  bilingual  school  but  was  moved  out  because  of  his  parent's  wishes.    I  went 
o-ver  to  talk  with  Terry.    He  spoke  good  EngUeh  with  no  trace  of  a  Spanish 
acdent,  but  perhaps  a  slight  lilt,  reminiscent  of  a  Creole  speaker. 
Although  he  clai..^d  to  speak  Spanish,  he  couldn't  or  wouldn't  say 
anything  in  Spanish  for  me.      The  teacher  told  Terry 
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to  go  to  the  board  and  vrite  "school"  in  Spanish.  He  stood  for  a  moment  as  if 
» 

puzzled,  holding  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  chalk.    He  raised  his  hand,  dropped 
it,  raised  it  again  as  if  to  write  and  realized  he  was  holding  the  pencil.  He 
shook  his  head  and  took  up  the  piece  of  chalk,  saying  "escuela"  over  and 
over.    He  wrote: 


Ms.  Martin  then  told  him  to  write  his  name.  He  muttered  ''Terry  V/insLow" 
and  wrotp : 


(The  first,  third  and  fourth  symbols  ware  identical.    The  second  and  sixth 

were  quite  clear  and  definite  distinct  symbols.     The  fifth  had  begun  like 

number  1,  3,  and  4  but  ended  as  a  scribble.) 

Months  later  I  returned  to  observe  Terry  and  again  sat  down  to  talk  with 

■ 

him. 

I  Psked  Terry  if  he  remeirf>ered  me  from  a  few  months  ago.  He 
seemed  puzzled  but  then  said,  "You  asked  n<P  to  write  on  the 
board,"  which  was  correct....!  asked  him  if  he  would  write  some 
words  for  me.    He  wrote  "me,  we,  no,  to"  and  his  name,  and  then 
said  that  was  all  that  he  could  write.    Then  I  asked  if  he 
,        remembered  how  to  write  the  way  he  used  to.    He  said  no.     I  made 
a  few  of  the  jymbols: 


and  asked  Terry  to  tell  me  what  they  were.    He  said  that  one 
set  was  "agua"  and  the  other  was  "pantalon,"  "pants  in  Spanish." 
I  wrote  down  a  third  set  and  Terry  said  it  didn't  say  anything 
and  then  completed  one  of  the  symbols.    He  finally  wrote  down  a 
set  of  symbols  for  mc  which  resembled  cursive  writing  in  spots: 

£5P)R?  /^>^ 

and  said  that-  this  was  "yo,"  "myself,  me."    He  said  that  the 
symbols  "look  funny  now." 

I  questioned  Terry  a  bit  more  about  his  background.  He 
s£id  he  had  not  gone  to  school  in  Panama,  bu^  "when  I  was  small 
I  played  and  that's  the  language  I  learned 
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Terry  seems  to  have  developed  on  his  own  a  set  of  symbols  that  he  considered 
writing  and  would  use  if  called  oh  to  write.    He  used  these* symbols  pnly 
for  Spanish  words*  and  would  not  try  to  use  them,  for  writing  English.    As  he 
gradually  learned  in  school  to  read  and  write  he  realized  that  his  original 
symbols  "looked  funny , but  still  considered  them  a  form  of  writing.  The 
s^ymbols  had  no  consistent  relation  to  speech  and  likely  were  a  kind  of 
idiosyncratic  "sign"  of  writing.    The  situation  is  extreme,  but  in  its 
extremity  elucidates  che  point  to  be  made:    because  oT  their  environment, 
children  are  bound,  driven,  compelled  to  engage  in  writing,  even  if  in  the 
roost  primitive  and  rudimentary  manner.  , 

(D)    DATA  COLLECTION 

During  the  course  of  my  work  I  observed  approximately  182  incidents  of 
unofficial  writin^  in  the  classroom.    This,  nu;nber  is  not  intended  as  an 
accurate  representation  of  how  much  spontaneous  writing  goes  on  in  classrooms. 
My  goal  was  not  to  count  the  total  number  of  unofficial  writingf  incidents  per 
class  or  per  day,  but  rather  to  document  .an  accurate  cross-section  of  the  types  of 
writing  that  do  occur  spontaneously  and  to  begin   preliminary  analysis  of  .the  meanings 
they  have.    I  attempted  to  ensure  an  accurate  sample  of  data  by  observing  on 
a  schedule  that  allowed  me  to  see  a  variety  of  classroom  situations.  I 
visited  each  class  between  one  to  two  half  days  each  week  (two  classrooms 
were  generally  observed  during  any  one  week)  and  adjusted  my  visits  to  be 
present  for  both  morning  and  afternoon  classes  and  on  different  days  of  the 
week.    My  own  observations  were  supplemented  by  observations  from  a  second 
school  in  the  area,  supplied  by  Ave  Davis,  who  had  alsu  been  doing 
ethnographic  research,  and  by  reports  f^om  teachers. 
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When  I  began  the  study,  I  was  unaware  of  the  prevalence  of  writing 

undertaken  spontaneously  by  the  children  and  of  the  contrast  between 

writing  that  wa^  directed  by  the  teacher  and  writing  that  was  not.    As  ray 

focus  evolved  I  begao  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  raore  and  more  of  these  unofficial 

inci^dents.    Sometimes  the  children  volunteered  the  evidence. 

The  children  were  told  to  get  ready  tfo  pass  to  gyra,  Ronald 
came  up  to  me  and  indicated  some  papers  in  his  pocket •  "See 
these.     Tliese  are  the  evidence.     I  stole  these  love  notes  and 
have  all  the  evidence  right  here." 

•    I  asked  what  the  notes  were  about,     "Marsha  wrote  one  to  ^ 
Tod  that  said,  ^Your  love  is  worth  everything  in  the  world  lo  me. 
And  Rina  wrote  one  to  him  (indicating  Terrance)  that  said,  ^ 
'  *^^ill  you  be  ray  boyfriend?    Yes  or  no?" 

Terrance  was  standing  by  us  and  said,  "But  I  just  ignored 

it." 

-  Ronald  said,  "Yeah,  he  didn't  want  to  get  involved  in  that 

raess."  ' 

Lat$r  Ronald  . told  rae  he  was  stealing  the  notes  because 
he  "got  turned  down  in  a  littJLe  love  affair  with  a  girl  in 
another  «roora." 

Sometimes  the  children  at  first  hid  the  wtiting  from  rae: 

George  was  writing  some  kind  of  a  note  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

IJhen  I  went  over  to  look  at  it  he  covered  "it  and  said,  I'l  can't 

let  you  see  it;     it's  a  'bust,'  talking  about  somebody  in  the 
class. " 


Often  I  observed  the  children  in  the    process  of  doing  the  writing: 

Kevin  had  some  papers  on  his  desk  and  asked  the  other  boys  if 
they  wanted  sorae.  Both  said  yes  enthusiastically.  I  went  over 
to  look.  Kevin  had  taken  a  piece  of  line  paper  and  had  drawn 
colurans  for  "name"  and  the  days  of  the  week.  He  said,  "I  put 
down  kids'  names  and  then  I  raark  stars  and  grades  and  stuff," 
He  spent  the  next  10  minutes  preparing  some  sheets  for  the 
other  two  boy$. 

And  sometimes  only  the  artifact  itself  v;as  observable: 


7 '  i  /  • 
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When  I  entered  thc/lass  at  about  12:30,  the  teacher  and  the  child- 
ren had  gone  down  to  the  lunchroom  and  the  room  was  empty.  I 
rioticed  on  TricU's  desk  a  sheaf  of  papers  stapled  together.  On 
the  first  was  a  "schedule"  and  some  "rules". 


Rules 


Monday -Music 
Tuesday-Art 
Wednesday-G>mi 
T^mrsday -Science 
Friday-Science 


No  talk  in  classrooms 
No  eating  in  class 
No  writing  in  class 


Later  Tricia  told  nv  that  these  were  her  rules  for  what  she  should 
do  to.  be  good  • 

Once  the  focus  of  the  study  was  made  clear,  teachers'  also  cooperated 
by  saving  bits  of  vrriting  that  the  children  had  done:      .  ^ 

Miss  Martin  walked  into  the  classroom  for  just  a  moment  and 
handed  me  two  sheets  of  paper.    One  was  a  note  from  Deanna  to  the 
teacher,  "Miss  Martin,  Can  Satina  and  I  sit  together  if  we  don  t 
talk.    Say  yes  or  no.'   Circle  one." 

or  related  incidents  that  they'd  observed: 

Mrs.  Anderson  told  me  about  Kendra  having  gone  to  the  board  and 
written    "Today  is  February  29.     Peprl  Harbor  Day.  Attention 
Ladies  -  All  Ladies  should  grab  a  man."    Mrs.  Anderson  laughed 
and  saia  she'd  explained  to  Kendra  that  she  meant  Leap  Year. 

As  the  focus  on  unofficial  writing  evolv£;d,  it  became  necessary  to 
develop  criteria  for  counting  instances  as  examples  of  spontaneous  and 
unofficial  writing.    The  major,  definitive  criterion  was  that  the  child 
engaged  in  the  activity  spontaneously  with  no  adult  direction.    Under  this 
broad  rubric  fall  a  number  of  subsets: 

(1)  The  child  engaged  ^n  some  type  of  entirely  self -motivated 
writing,  under  no  apparent  and  immediate  direction-  from  the 
teacher.     For  example,  children  often  passed  notes  during 
class  and  at  times  attempted  to  keep  this  activity  secret 
from  the  adults  in  the  room. 
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(2)  The  initial  activity  was  initiated  by  a  teacher  or  adult,  but 
children  subsequently  adopted  the  activity  and  began  to  initiate 
it  on  tjieir  own.    For  example,  I  asked  one  child  if  she  would  like 
to  take  notes  for  me  in  my  notebook.    Other  children  immediately 
requested  the  same  opportunity  and  continued  to  make  this  request 
for  several  months  thereafter.    These  subsequent  and  spontaneous 

•  requests  were  counted  as  unofficial  writing. 

(3)  The  teacher  set  up  a  context  for  official  literacy  and  the  child- 
ren went  beyond  the  constraints  of  the  context  ^nd  included  some' 
instances  of  unofficial  writing.    For  example,  at  the  end  of 
official  compositions  children  would  sometimes  include  an  unoffi- 
cial note:     "I  love  you  >fi-s .  Brown/'  "Boogie  Fever,  Boogie  down." 

(4)  The  teacher /adult  provided  an  indirect  impetus  for  the  writing, 
either  by  serving  as  a  role  model  or  by  the  establishment  of  a 
particular  environment.     For  example,  children  frequently  imitated 
teachers*  custom  of  writing  names  on  the  hoard  to  indicate 
punishment.    And,  in  one  classropm,  after  the  teacher  hsd  set  up 

a  class  "store,"  the  children  spontaneously  filled  the  store  with 
appropriate  signs. 

Thus,  the  following  four  subsets  of  unofficial  writing  can  be  summarized: 

-  writing  initiated  by  the  child  without  any  immediate  and  apparent 
adult  influence  ^ 

-  initial  activity  suggested /directed  by  adult,  subsequent  activities 
spontaneous 

-  official  context  for  writing  established  by  teacher;  children  add  on 
their  own  spontaneous  w-iting 

-  impe'*us  indirectly  supplied  by  the  teacher  as  a  role  model  or  by 
her  use  of  the  classroom  environment. 

In  order  to  count  distinct  instances  of  unofficial  writing,  I  relied 

on  two  criteria:     initiation  by  the  child,  and  sameness  or  differences  c^f  genre 

and  context  within  which  it  occurred. 

(1)    Wh,en  a  child  initiated  an  unofficial  writing  event,  this  sometimes 
provoked  a  related  activity  from  another  child.     For  example,  one 
child  showed  a  word  gajne  to  a  second  child,  the  second  child  ^ 
demonstrated  to  a  third,  and  the  third  to  a  fourth.*   I  counted 
'these  as  three  separate  examples  of  unofficial  writing,  because 
the  change  of  actor  had  involved  a  new  initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  second  and  th^rd  child.     In  contrast,  when  a  group  of  three 
or  four  children  played  a  word  game  like  hangman,   I  counted  this 


as  bv^ly  a  single  instance  of  Unofficial  literacy  because  the  actors 
had  participated  in  only  a  single  initiation  of  literacy* 

(2)    Sometimes  a  single  child  repeated  the  same  writing  activity.  '  For 
example,  one  girl  made  about  20  "aplacation"  forms  for  her  homework 
club  over  the  coutse  of  a  day.    Given  the  relatively  circumscribed 
time  span,  and  the  constancy  pf  actor  and  genre,  it  seemed  most 
appropriate  to  count  pll  20  instances  as  manifestations  of  a  single 
initiation  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  child,  a  single  incident 
of  unofficial  iteracy.  > Had  either  the  context  changed  (for  example 
if  a  week  later  the  child  had  begun  to  make  t.pplication  forms  for 
-a  different  c>ctivity--a  show,  perhaps)  or  had  the  genre  changed 
(if  the  child  began  to  make  homework  sheets  for  hor  club),  the  • 
incidents  wob^i  have  been  counted  as  separate  instances  of  unofficial 
literacy. 

In  summary  then,  an  incident  of  unoffial  writing  can  be  seen  as  the 
initiation  of  an  act  of  writing  bj^a^/pSrtTcular  individual  as  part  of  a 
"~si4igle  event. 


(E)     TYPES  OF  UNOFFTCIAL  WRITING  OBSERVED 
 — — .  . — ^ —  
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Genre  (ntunber) 
notes/letters  (15) 


songs/poems  (12) 


Writing  notes  for  ethnog, 
(8) 


l/i^ts 


(13) 


Word  games  (8) 
(hangman,  word  search, 
etc.) 


Name  Writing  (13) 


Signs 
Story 


(2) 
(1) 


Announcements  (5) 


Context 

5  to  teacher 

7  to  other  children 

1  to  observer 

1  to  family 

1  attached  to  desk 

9  original  poems  written  >y  child 
i  poem  dictated  to  observer 
1  song  copied 

1  street  rhyme  written  down 
(3)  of -above  given  to  teacher) 

1  vjjiile  cthnog.  not  in  class 

7  while  ethnog.  in  cla»s  (child 
request > 

attendance/grade  lists 
4  punishment  ("talking"  j'no 

recess") 
4  record  keeping  (team  members, 

props  for  show) 
3  info,  about  self  (lists  of 

friends,  teachers,  etc.) 

2  played  by  group 

3  made  up  by  child  at  desk 

3  (1  child  showed  g3me  to  2  others 
who  passed  it  qn) 

7  attached  to  desk  in  sign  fashion 

6  written  on  sctaps  of  paper 
(doodling) 

1  on  desk  ("Don't  disturb...) 

1  held  in  air  "("We  want...) 

"Bustin"  story  about  another 
child 

2  concern  seating  changes 

1  about  Leap  Year  n 

1  about  joining  c  li  l 

1  about  Christmas  celcl ration 


Medium 

14  on  paper 

1  on  index  tards 


paper  and  constr.  * 
paper 


notebook/paper 


3  on  board 

2  notebook  covers 

8  paper 


paper 

blackboard 


11  paper 

1  on  coin 

1  et^h-a-sketch 

paper/constr .  paper 


paper 

2  board 

3  paper 


Cart^un^- 


r4) 


Child  drax;?  at  dvsk--<;hows  othcr?^  pnpi^r 
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Dates 


(3)  Written  by  child  somctir? 

during  day--usually  during 
break 


board 


"picture"  words  (2) 


diarv 


booklef s 


CD 


'(2) 


1  word  game 

1  drawa  JLn  journal 

Boy  read  aloud  from  girl's 
diary 

1  insulting  other  child 
1  "interview" 


paper 


ary 


paper 


handwriting  (4) 

sample ^ 

labels/captions  ^ (45) 
messages 


2  children  try  write  backward 
2  compare  handwriting 

25  messages   ("T  love  you  Mrs. 


paper 


^lon  paper 
3  on  board 
1  on  journal  cover 


12  captions   (under  pictures) 


9  on  paper 

2  constr.  paper 

1  hand 


status  writing  (13) 


8  labels  ("This  cup  belongs 


written  mostly  by  boys  ("I'm 
the  best,"  "Lover  of  the 
World.")     Displayed  on 
child's  property 


3  journal  covers 

2  paper 

1  tennis  ball 

1  book 

1  cup 

1  paper 

10  journal  cover 
1  note card 

1  tape 

2  stickers 


taboo  writing  (2) 
(vails,  chairs, 
etc . 

Imitation  of      ,  (23) 
Official  Artifacts 


Writing  names 


Miscc llaneous  (4) 


1  on  chairs 
1  on  walls 


2  worksheets  paper 

8  access  documents   (passes,  cardboard 

tickets,  etc.)  official  forms 

4  schedules 

2  record  of  information 

(chart  of  favorite  colors,  etc.) 
4  calendars  ^ 

3  address  books 

3  phrases/sent. /words  (written      3  paper 

in  ihargi^.c  or  scraps  of  paper)  1  on  constr.  paper 
1  writing  rules  cut  out  in  shape  of 

leaves 


y  o  / 

TRIG 


•KORK  SAMPLES 


r 
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 -.  ^lly^  '^'''^'^^J^'^  '"^"^ 


lERlC 


_  ■  -r--^^     -   V- 

^Jctrr:^  ^r-jd^/y^^-  

Ji^jJ-k  ^^/^  C^ct /yii.rpi^^  - 

ttc^  ^  ^."^JJLi  .  ^^f^-  

.Ji'TL^^^J'^^^^  y^A^-^  

,otZ^^L/t\ .  ^^/^  ^^^(-^^^  

.^l^r^  .A:'-  -  ..jLihc^j^^^'^j  ^ 

c^j<x^rj-  .  jt/v^-f   
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(Advertising  Assigniiient) 


ALLISON'S  BARGAIN  GALORE 


Come  to  my  bargain  galore  you  name  it  you  got  it  for  a  SENSATI0N/8b 
FANTASTIC  bargain.    Come  now  it*s  a  UNBELIEVABLE  bargain. 


Say  if  you  dying  for  a  table  and  it  cost  $99.99  and  you  only  have 
50.00  you  come  to  me  and  I  take  it  for  only  $I2.95'and  I'll  give  a  free 
purchase  of  a  new  diamond  table  i-^n't  that  a  Incredible  job!    You've  got  to 
come  b<_fore  5  next  months  of  course  ic's  a  unequel  long  lasting  incredible 
sensational  fantastic  unbelievable  Super-Duper  Bargain  Galore! 


?.59 


/TTK 


'   _  YEARLY  BASH 

I  have  books,  I  have  Paper,  and  I  have- Experience •     Come  to  Monica's 
Yearly  Bash.     See  my  Great  Super  Duper  Books  on  sale  now. 


COMfi  NOW! ! !  . 

This  is  your  chance. 


[ 


Children  who  didn't  understand  assignment! 


Ye  air  V  1[3<0-^"K 


I  like  History  that  is  my  fariote  subject  I  study  at  home  most  of  the 
time,  and  some  times  at  school.     But  yet  I  still  get  Cs  at  it.   .  . 


TUrS  WEEK  ONLY 

This  week  only  is  the  week  we  had  twenty  word 
This  week  ov(ly  sentence  Mon.-Fri. 
This  week  /nly  definition  ends  Friday 
This  week/only  write  each  word  three  times 
This  weeK  only  .  .  . 
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ANDREW  SAVE  NOW 

1.  Save  my  papers 

2.  Save  my  math papers 

1.  Save  mAth  books  when  the.  teacher 

4.  Save  pencils  ^ 

5.  Save  things  that  the  teacher  give  you. 

6.  S<ve  monev  for  college. 

(G)    Data  on  Unofficial  Writ'inR  from  Other  Schools 

Researchers  in  other  schools  have  related  incidents  that  corroborate 
many  of  the  impressions  of  unofficial  literacy  that  I  have  presented.  In 
one  case,  the  researcher,  Ave  Davis,  has  supplied  me  with  actual  samples 
of  writing  found  in  one  of  the  rlassrooms  in  her  school.     Ihe  examples 
are  remarkably  similar  to  the  ones  seen  in  the  Commodore  school  and  includ 
the  following: 

(1)  Special  handwriting  styles  and  status  remarks: 

(2)  Notes  and  letters 

(3)  »  Pcens 

(4)  Gamek 

(5)  Yes  or  no  messages 

(6)  Lists 

(7)  Writing  gifts  to  the  teacher 
(see  the  following  pages  for  examples) 

Thu^,  it  is  apparent  that  the  type  of  writing  observed  in  this  study 
is  not  localized  in  a  single^  classroom  or  a  single  school.    How  widespread 
this,  writing  is  across  different  communitites  and  groups  remains  to  be 
explored. 
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fW-.-^^y^^^   :    -  ■   '      '  rf 

'  y(  Y^<J^  ^^^^^  I 
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(H)    THE  ETHNOGRAPHER  AS  A  ROLE  MODEL  FOR  WRITIi>;G 

The  influences  on  children  of  certain  writing  models  has  already  been 
documefited.     Inadvertently  ♦'he  study  provided  a  perfect  opportunity  to  watch 
the  introduction  of  a  new  role  model  for  writing  -  the  . ethnographer  -  and 
the  effect  this  had  on  writing  in  the  classroom. 

In  two  classrooms  in  particular  (one  high  track  and  one  low  track 
observed  during  the  first  year),  my^ presence  pre /oked  a  pattern  of  interest 
and  behavior.,  (ihat  the  same  pattern  was  not  created  in  the  other  two  classes 
may  have  been  due  to  time  factors,  differences  in  the  personality  of  the 
children,  and  possibly  even  changes  in  my  own  note  taking  style*) 

After  an  initial  period  of  shyness,  children  began  to  approach  me, 
asking  questions  that  revealed  some  of  their  category  slots  for  writers  or 
note-takers.    "Are  you  a  reporter?"    "a  spy?"  "5  student  teacher?"  "a  super- 
visor?" "the  CIA?"  "Are  you  writing  things  down  on  us?"  (meaning  would  I 
report  their  misbehavior  to  tfie  teacher).     They  wanted  to  know  what  I  did 
with  my  notes  and  who  I  showed  them  to.     "You  mean  like  yua  write  down 
things  in  the  classroom,   like  the  problems,  so  you  can  go  back  and  tell 
people?" 

The  children  grew  bolder,   looking  over  my  shoulder  as  I  took  notes, 
gradually  realizing  that  I  wrote  down  the  things  they  did  and  said.  This 
provoked  astonishment  in  some  children.    After  Francie  read  my  notes,  she  ran 
up  to  the  teacher,  tried  three  or  four  times  to  get  her  attention,  and  finally 
tugged  on  her  dress  in  desperation,  yelling,   "Miss  Martin,  you  just  have  to 
listen  to  me!     Sue  is  out  there  taking  notes  and  si  ,-*s  writing  down  every- 
thing you  say!" 

Some  of  the  boys  would  grab  my  notebook  and  pass  it  around  to  read  what^ 


I'd  written,  commenting  to  me,  "You  cold -blooded"  when  they  didn't  find 

their  name  on  the  page.    This  behavior  was  fascinating,  con-sidering  that 

even  the  very  poor  readers  would  struggle  for  longer  periods  of  time  to 

decipher  my  scrawled  and  abbreviated  jottings. 

The  children  gradually  evolved  their  own  explanations  for  my  role  and 

would  tell  them  to  new  children  in  the  classroom,  "She  just  writes  down  , 

everything  on  us.     She  don't  write  nothing  simple  either.     She  writes  down 

everything.    She  wrote  about  how  I  was  banging  my  head  on  the  chalkboard 

and  being  simple.    Sh&  just  wrote  that  down  anyway  and  I  was  really  doing  it." 

Certain  children  began  tc  try  to  exert  some  control  on  my  writing,  in 

a  way  diverting  my  task  to  their  own  needs.     They  would  cominerit  to  me, 

"Debbie  got  up,  did  you  get  that  down."    "W^ne  that  down  Miss  Sue." 

"Danielle  passing  out  papers,  write  that  down." 

In  a  few  cases  there  seemed  to  be  direct  effects  of  my  presence  on 

the  children's  writing..    One  teacher  claimed  that  having  me  in  the  class  had 

provoked  the  children  to  write  more  md  to  take  more  interest  in  writing. 

She  related  an  incident  that  occurred  when  she  was  scolding  the  class 

severely  and  angrily  for  some  misbehavior.     Francie  suddenly  pulled  out  a 

pencil  and  paper  and  began  to  write  hurriedly.    The  teacher  yelled  at  her, 

II 

"Just  what  do  you  think  you're  -ioing?"    Francie  answered,  I  m  getting  this 
down  for  Sue." 

The  ethnographer  as  a  role  model  for  writing  can  be  considered  a  small 
case  study  for  the  influence  of  other  role  models  on  the  children,  and  suggests 
some  questions.     First,  what  type  of  model  do  teachers"  provide?    Do  they 
only  keep  records  and  grade  papers  and  write  out 'ass ignments ,  or  are  the 
classroom  uses  of  writing  more  diverse.     If  teachers  were  to  begir  modeling 
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the  behaviors  required  trom  students,  c,g  ,  writing  stories,  letters, 
essays,  would  this  provide  added  motivation? 

(I)     OTHER  OFFICIAL  LITERACY  ENVIRONMEl^ITS 


Boy  Scouw  and  Girl  Scout  troops  were  a  typical  activity  for  some  of 
the  cliildren.    Classrooms  varied  from  perhaps  only  one  or  cwo  children 
(especially  in  the  low  track  classes)  up  to  about  10  or  12  involved  in 
scouting.    Many  of  the  children,  if  not  necessarily  involved  with  scouting 
at  the  moment,  had  some  contact  with  it  through  the  years. 

Both  thp  Boy  Scout  end  Girl  Scout  troops  met  in  a  large  neighborhood 
Church  on  weekday  evenings.     In  some  respects  scouting  emphasized  many  of 
the  same  vaules  stressed  by  the  schools.    One  scout  master  told  his  boys 
sternly,  ^^Listen!    Are  you  going  tt?  listen  to  what  I  tell  you?    How  can 
you  expect  to  do  it  right  if  you  aren't  listening?    How  are  you  going  to  be 
able  to  learn  anything  if  you  don't  listen?"    The  lecture  could  easily  have 
come  straight  fr&m  the  mouth  of  a  teacher  (which  this  scoutmaster  was  not), 
Scouting  thus  reinforced  school  type  values,  either  directly  (through  lec- 
tures, discussions,  scoldings,  rules  and  regulations)  or  indirectly  (through 
activities  involving  literacy  and  learning,) 

Scout  troops  used  reading  and  writing  in  a  variety  of  ways.  For 

* 

example  both  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  troops  were  required  to  memorise 
their  scout  oath  and  otten  carried  their  scout  manuals  to  school  with  them,  , 
reading  over  the  oath  in  their  free  moments  and  memorizing  it  with  the  help 
of  friends.     The  scout  manual  itself  was  a  text  book  of  sorts  with  sections 
that  had  to  be  read  and  learned  to  earn  k  badge.    Girl  Scouts  were  involved 
with  cookie  sales  and  kept  records  of  their  customers  and  the  amount  of  each 
sale.    During  meetings  both  boy  and  girl  scouts  learned  the  words  to  soags 
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from  mlmtjc graphed  sheets,  practiced  for  plays,  were  quizzed  on  bectlons  of 
the  scout  manual,  etc. 

Reading  and  writing  were  thus  integrated  very  na-tnrally  into  the 
context  of  other  activities,  always  Ijeing  done  as  a  means  to  a  very  specific 
end.    'since  reading  and  v^ritipg  were  not  ends  in  themse Ives ,  the  child  who 
had  difficulty  with  literacy  could  find  ways  to  cope,  e,g,  having  a  friend 
help  with  the  cookie  sale  record  keeping,  learning  th6  words  to  the  song  by 
listening  to  others,  having  someone  go  over  the  words  to  the  scout  oath 
with  him,  etc. 

As  with  the   cmrch,  the  literacy  environment  created  by  scouting  was 
neither  recognized  nor  uszd  in  any  fashion  by  the  school. 

Of  3ll  community  literacy  environments'  the  public  Library  was  perhaps 
closest  in  form  ^tid  spirit  to  the  school,     Th^  library  was  specifically  a 
place  for  reading  and  writing  and  for  sustained  silent  reading  and  writing^ 
in  particular.    Libraries  are  places  of  quiet  and  of  individual  activity^ and 
children  arp  asked  to  leave  if  they  become  noisy  and  boisterous.     But  even 
here  fiere  are  differences  from  the  demands  of  the  school.     Childre^may  sit 
and  talk  quietly,  "socializing"  as  the  librarian  put  it,, and  there  is  more 
freedom  to  walk  about,   look  at  books  together  with  friends,  etc.'    There  is 
actually  no  insistence  on  reading  in  the  library.     To  sit  and  -thumb  through  a 
book  of  pictures  is  quite  sufficient,  as  if  interaction  with  a  book  in  any 
manner  is  somehow  beneficial.     This  concept  of  the  benefit  ot  Just  being 
around  books  was  expressed  by  the  librarian  when  sh3  stated,  "Sometimes  T 
just  let  the  children  come  in  here  and  help  me  shelve  books  and  things. 
That  way  they  learn  skills  like  alphabetizing  and  that  way  I  can  always  slip 

'  •  \ 

something  in  aoout  books," 
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The  following  example  will  illustrate  something  of  the  relaxed  style  of 

interaction  with  books  characteristic  of  the  library.  K 

Dino  and  another  boy  walked  into  the  library.    Tliey  wandered 
over  to  a  table  w.ith  a  book  on  it.    Dino  began  to  read  the 
title  of  the  book  aloud  and  leafed  through  the  book.     The  two 
boys  leaned  over  the  book  talking,  pointing  out  things  on  different 
pages.     They  finished  perusing  the  book.     Dino  walked  to  the 
back  bookshelf  and  noticed  a  volume  on  display,  "Ah!  Louie 
Armstrong.     This  my  boy!"    He  took  the  book* down,  looked  at  it 
for  a  moment  and  returned  it  to  the  shelf.     The. two  boys  sat 
back  down  at  the  table,   talked  for  a  few  mom(2nts  more,  then 
got  up  and  left. 

A  few  observations  about  this  interlude:     First  the  boys  were  relatively 
free  to  choose  their  mode  of  interaction  with  the  book,  whether  it  be  sustained 
silent  reading  or  simply  leafing  through  the  pages      Second  they  were  able  to 
interact  collaboratively  and  comment  aloud  as  they  read  or  perused  the 
book.'  This  type  of  collaborative  interaction  with  reading  was  fairly  cominon 
in  the  library,  children  often  sharing  books,  and  commenting  on  them  to  friends. 

The  library  also  provided  an  opportunity  for  children  to  observe people 
of  all  ages  involved  with  books.     (An  opportunity  not  often  available  in 
school  where  adults  do  not  generally  "read"  in  the  same  sense  that  children 
are  required  to.)    At  times  parents  brought  their  children  to  the  library 
and  often  brothers  and  sisters  came  together.     High  school  age  students 
could  often  be  seen  doing  homework  in  the  library  and  even  toddlers  were 
sometimes  present. 

Teachers  did  use  the  public  library  environment  to  some  extent  as  an 
extension  of  the  school  and  the  school  library.    Children  were  walked  over 
to  the  library  several  times  during  the  school  year  and  given  opportunities 
to  get  a  card  (if  they  did  not  have  one)  and  take  out  books.     The  librarian 
was  in  some  sense  an  adjunct  to  the  school  system,  often  bohaving  much  like  a 
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teacher,  especially  in  her  viev,s  about  reading.  "Reading  is  the  most  importanc 
skill  p».»opLe  can  have.     Not-  for  jobs.     Reading  opens  the  door  to  tiie 

vholo  world;   it  teactios  people  abc  at  other  cultures  and  opens  up  new  horizons 
tor  thciTi,.." 

iurents  too  sei^nu^d  t.   view  the  library  as  a  logical  extension  of  the 

s 

school  and  in  all  the  homes  visited,   parents  mentioned  their  children's  use 
of  thv  library.     The  library  is  a  cU^arly  recognized  "literate"  environment, 
called  upon  to  f.yinbolxze  perho:>s  that  the  child  and  the  home  is  involved 
with  books.     It  is  a  symbol  shared  by  both  school  and  community. 

A  final  "official"  literacy  environment  was  the  tutoring  sessions  ^un  by 
volunteers^at  the  local  recreation  c^mter.    Again,   these  were  extensions  of  the 
school  in  many  respects,  taught  by  High  Scnool  age  girls  as  teachers^ 
Children 'Were  scolded  mildly  for  having  failed  to  attend,  were  assigned  work 
CO  do,  were  chastised  for  silly  behavior,  etc.     During  the  time  I  observed, 
only  3  or  4  children  were  present  with  ,   or  ^  tutors  in  the  room.    When  one 
of  the  fifth  grade  girls  asked  if  she  could  read  (instead  of  doing  spelling 
words)  ^He  tutor  rcp'  -ed,  "No,  you  don't  come  often  'Enough  and  we'd  never 
*  finish  a  story,"    When  the  child  playfully  promised  "O.K.  I'll  comfe  every 
day.     Now  can  we  read?"  the  tutor  replied,  "No,  you  have  to  prove  >ourGelf 
lirst,     I'm  not  just  gonna  tak?  your  word' for  it."    It  was  clear  t:.at  school 
type  values  pre^'iiled. 

Across  the  room,  a  tutor  worked  with  a  single  first  grade  girl.  The 
child  sat  at  a  table  with  p-^pjr  ^nd  pencil  before*  her.     The  tutor  stood  at 
the  board  and  explained  a  series  cf  problems  of  the  form  lC32  =  3,  4  +  2  = 
10  d  4  in  a  precise  and  formal  manner,     "i^fhat  si^^n  goes  i-n  the  box  to  complete 
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the  sentences?    See  these  are  sentences.    What  I  mean  is  that  1  -I-  i  =  2  is  a 
sentence  just  like,  ''I  am  happy'*,  so  If  you  have,,,"    Sh^  continued  in  thi«? 
manner^eliciting  answers  from  the  child,.   It  was  fascinating  to  observe  how 
the  tight  constraints  of  formal  sty'c  te^iching  were  upheld  even  in  a  one  to 
one  tutoring  session,     Tho  values,   the  regulations,   the  style  of  interaction 
of  official  literacy  in  che  school  have  clearly  permeated  aspects  of  official 
literacy  in  the  community.     Learning  (in  a  formal  sense)  is  very  much  associated 
with  certain  behaviors  on  the  part  of  child  and  teacher    whether  the  "teacher" 
be  a  Sunday  School  Leader,  a  Scoutmaster,  a^high  school  age 'tutor,  etc. 

(J)    TEACHER  INTERVIEWS 
Contrast  between  Official  and  Unofficial  Writing 

Without  exception,  when  asked  about  spontaneous  writing,  teachers  either 
responded  with  examples  of  what  I  have  termed  "official"  writing--letters , 
stories,  poems,  extra  credit  reports--or  replied  that  no  spontaneous  writing 
occurred,     (The  la^ter  response  was  especially  prevalent  in  the  case  of  low 
track  classes,)    However,  once  teachers  were  given  specific  examples  of 
unofficial  literacy  that  had  been  observed  in  the' fifth  grade  classrooms,  they 
expressed  immediate  recognition  (often  coupled  with  laughter)  and  supplied 
their  own  e -ample s  of  unofficial  litetacy.    Thus,  it  i^not  the  case  that- 
teachers  are  unaware  of  unofficial  writing  in  their  classrooms,  but  rather 
th^'t  this  type  of  writing  is  not  "counted"  for  anything.     There  was  only  one  . 
very  interesting  exception  to  the  above-     In  one  of  the  primary  classrooms,  ^ 
the  teacher  was  initially  oblivious  to  a  certain  type  of  writing  that 
occurred,    Onc«  her  curiousity  was/piqued' by  the  interviewer's  questions,  thf^ 
teacher  began  toexamine  coloring  books  in  the  children's  d'   \b .     (She  had 
initially  stated,  ['Some  ^children  will  take  out  coloring  books  when  their  work 
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is  done,  but  mostly  they  color  in  them.)    The  teacher  then  discovered  that 
on  the  margins  of  the  coloring  book  pages  were  bits  of  wrfting  such  as 
"Dear  Darrln  you  is/'  "I  hate  you  Daba/'    "Kelly  is  #1  in  this  book/'  etc. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  contrast  for  teachers  between  '^Writing*'  (in  the 
great  tradition,  perhaps)  one   '^writing"  (in  the  little  tradition).  Teachers 
would  respond  with  statements  "like,  "The  children  are  not  really  writing 
per  se,"  or  the  low  track  children  "do  tiothing  that"!  would  consider  writing," 
One  tuacht-  m^de  tliis  contrast  quite  explicit.     After  we  had  discussed  some 
of  t'^e  examples  of  unofficial  literacy  ^prompted  by  mv  ;naming  of  specific 
instances  I  had  observed),  and  after  the  teacher  had  herself  come  up  with  a 
long  list  of  observed  instanqes  of  unofficial  writing,   she  stated  quite  candidly, 
"I  don't  really  consider  it  writing  though."    She  then  went  on  to  define 
writing  as'  ''a  high  level  process,"  "a  statemc-rt  that  takes,  thought,  experience 
and  critical'  thinking  skills  and  giv^es  to  its  reader  cn  experience,"  She 
further  stated  that  many  of  th«  exercises  she  gave,  the  children  were  just 
"a  lot  of  fill-in,"    '*Tn  jny  heart  they  don't  qualify  as  writing."    Even  when 
a  child  had  written  ^iomething  that  impressed  her--she  cired  the  example  of  a 
child  writing,  "His  head  is  like  a  cantaloupe,  all  mushy  and  seedy"--she  felt 
that  Ihis  vould  quality  as  writing  only  when  "it's  in  a  higher  context. like 
a  novel."    The  same  teacher  also  conimented  that  while  unofficial  literacy  might 
be  inportant  as  a  motivating  force,  not  mu^n  could  be  done  with  it  because  of 
teachers*  concern^ith  the  basic  writing  skills  for  the  California  Achievement 
Test, 

Hesitancy  to  /^ritc:     The  Correctness  Dilcmna  ^ 

Beginning  in  the  first  grade,  and  continuing  up  through  the  sixch  grade, 
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teachers  i.tJicated  that  children  were  concerned  about  the  correctness  of  their 

writing  and  hesitant  to  write  independently  for  fear  of  errors.    While  on 

the  one  hand  teachers  praisi?d  the  basal  system's  emphasis  on  proofreading 

as  a  way  of  teaching  the  importance , of  correct  writing,  on  the  other  hand 

they  stated  that  the  children  were  soretimcs  paralyzed  in  their  writing  efforts 

by  their  fear  of  .writing  inc^prrectly .     One  first  grade  teacher  said: 

Host  of  the  children  would  love  to  say  a  story  and  could  just 
p;a  on  and  on  telling  about  something.     It's  more  difficult  for 
them  when  they  have  to  write  it  down.     They  have  to  worry 
about  spelling  and  other  things.    We  had  re^d  a  story  about 
an  oak  tree  and  they  were  to  write  their  own  story  about  what 
it  wouM  be  like  to  be  an  acorn.     One  little  boy  just  wrote  over 
and  over,  ^'*I'm  an  acorn.     I'm  an  a-^orn.     I'm  an  acorn."  - 

A  6econd  teacher  candidly  blamed  herself  for  this  difficuX.^.  "Perhaps 
it's  my  ""ault.     I  am  always  emphasizing  good  spelling  and  correctness.  - 

Often  this  hesitancy  to  write  was  interpreted  as  lack  of  creativity. 
One  teacmer  st^atedi  "You'd  think  that  all  children  at  this  age  would' be 
creative,  but  Vhesl  children  just  can't    write  anything  down. 

The  concern  with  correctness , continued  through  the  upper  grades, 
especially  in  the  low  track, classes .    Teachers  felt  that  low  track  children 
had  such  difficulties  With  the  mechanics  of "writing  that  they  no  longer 
wantel  to  write.    A  number  of  the  upper  grade  teachers  echoed  the  first 
grade  teacher's  percej5tion  that  the  low  track  children's  verbal ' abilities  often 
far  exceeded  their  written  abilities,  and  that  the  low  track  classes  often 
prpfeired  to  do  verbal  activities  such  as  giving  book  reports  in  front  of  the 

9 
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The  Classroom  Environment  ^ 

/ 

A  particularly  important  observation  was  made>by  the  primary  grr  c 
teachers.    Concerning  tha  classroom  schedule  and  environment  and  the 
j50ssibility  of  the  children  writing  spontaneously,  the  first  grade  teacher 
stated: 

There  really  isn't  too  much  time.    We  don't  Have  much  time 
in  here.     If  the  writing  isn't  part  of  an  assignment^ the 
^  children  really  don't  have  time  to  do  any'  other  kind  of 
writing. 

In  pursuing  this  conment,  I  questioiied  a  number  of  the  lower  grade  teachers 

about  the  availability  of  nonjebooks  and  paper  for  free  writing. 

They  Have  notebooks,  that  we  call  "Very  Important  Books/' 
but  I  , stress  that  these  are  for  very  important  things  we'^ve 
learneld  in  school  and  not  be  be  scribbled  in.     They  also 
have  hardbound  homework  books^but  again  I  stress  that  they 
shouldn't  just  draw  or  scribble  in  these. 

Concerning  the  availability  of  blank  writing  pa,per  this  same  teacher  stated: 

They  really  don't    have  blank  paper  available  •    Once  in 
a  while  I  will  give  a  child  an  extra  sheet  of  paper  to  take 
home  if  he  asks.,..3ome  of  the  childi;£n  will  draw  on  the 
back  of  their  papers  but  I  try  to  discourage  this  since  it's 
usually  just  drawin|>.  »^ 

That  children  circuraven^ed    these  limitations  in  the  lower  grades  is  obvious. 

Margins  of  coloring  books  and  backs  of  ditto  papers  served  as  writing    ceas  . 

(and  of  course  in  the  upper  grades,  children  frequently  supplied  themselves 

with  writing  paper  and  ^notebooks) .    However,   the  lack  of  easily  accessible 

writing  materials,  coupled  with  the  very  full  schedules  and  the  teachers' 

(understandable)  insistence  on  keeping  of  materinls  neat  (i.e.,  not  scribbling 

or  dfawing  on  papers)  afforded  little  opportuni^ty  for  ^  oungcr  children  to 

^im:>ly  write  on  their  own.    Thus  it  is  very  possible  that  theories  and 

methods  of  teaching  (emphasis  on  neatness  an  1  accuracy)  ma^in  some  cases 
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squelch  behavior  (scribbling,  drawing)  that  is  a  necessary  precursor  to  the  free 

and  uninhibited  use  of  vnriting. 

In  contrast  to  an  environment  that  discourages  unofficial  literacy, 

teachers  also  established  environments  that  fostered  this  type  of  writing, 

A  third  grade  teacher  described  such  a  classroom  environment. 

We  had  a  store  in  the  corner  of  the  room  and  the  childiTen  made 
sigps  on  the  r  own.     They  were  things  like  the  store  hours  or 
something  like,  "Anybo^j-  that  steals  will  be  put  in  jail." 

The  teacher  also  related  that  she  had  p^laccd  a  stack  of  old  forms  and  sales 

slips  in  the  store,  and  the  children  loved  to  fill  these  out.     In  this  case, 

the  environment  created  by  the  teacher  fostered  the  occurrence  of  unofficial 

writing. 

In  the  above  example,  writing  occurred  very  naturrlly  as  part  of  a 
particular  environment.     It's  especially  interesting  to  note  that  this  same 
teacher's  efforts  to  set  up  a  writing  center  vere  not  nearly  as  successful. 
The  teacher  reported  that  despite  the  prescn^  :  of  pictures  to  write  about. 
Suggested  topics  such  as  "Happiness  is**  or  **Love  is"  and  things  like  a  book 
of  lists  (blank  pages  with  list  headings:     *'My  list  of  things  that  scrre  me,** 
**My  list  of  things  I  do  well.**),  the  children  made  little  use  of  the  writing 
center  (except  for  certain  word  games).     It  can  be  surmised  that  in  setting 
up  the  store,  the  teacher  had  created  a  very  natural  literacy  environment, 
one  which  the  children  spontaneously  proceeded  to  fill.    The  blank  forms  and 
sales  slips  were  perceived  as  fitting  into  this  literacy  environment  and  were 
thjjs  used  eagerly'.     In  contrast,  many  of  the  activities        the  artificial 
sctting--the  writing  center--were  barely  used  at  all.     This  suggests  that 
perhaps,  in  order  for  writing  to  occur;  <the  provision  of  a  topic  alone  i^^ 
inouf ficienn.    What  is  required  is  a  context.. 
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The  Development  of  Unofficial  Writing 

It  is  apparent  from  discussions  with  teachers,  that  unofficial  writing 
increases  and  changes  with  age  and  school  experience.    Certain  types  of  writing 
appear  as  soon  as  the  child  perfects  a  few  basic  skills  (e.g,,  writing  his 
nimc);  others  do  not  occur  until  two  or  three  yoTS  later. 

The  passing  of  notes  begins  as  early  as  first  grade  and  continues  and 
increases  through  sixth  grade.     In  the  early  grades,  notes  contain  mainly 
names  and  phone  numbers  rather  than  sentiences  and  messages.     These  soon 
develop  into  messages  cf  affection,  ''hateful  notes,"  (with  threats),  ''porno- 
graphic"  notes  (containing  taboo  words),  etc.     It  was  Jihe  impression  of  several 
of  the  teachers  that  high  track  classes  did  more  note  passing  than  low  tracks. 
Teachers  surmised  that  children  passed  notes  when  they  were  not  allowed  to 
talk,  wanted  specific  information  like  phone  numbers,  wanted  "proof"  of  a 
response  (as  in  the  case  of  love  notes)  or,  as  onn  teacher  said,  wrote  notes 
7just  for  the  sake  of  passing  notes.    There's  something  special  about  passing 
notes."    The  sixth  grade  teacher  cotmnented  that  her.  better  students  wrote 
notes  to  get  rid  of  anger.     She  de^  ribed  the  special  quality  of  notes. 
Putting  something  in  writing  "reinforces  it  more,"  makes  it  "personal^ 
stronger,  definite,  lasting,"    She  had  observed  that  children  always  seemed 
to  read  the^notes  given  to  them,  almost  as  if  the  child  had  to  read  a  written 
message  (whereas  he  was  free  to  ignore  a  verbal  message). 

Closely  related  to  notes  were  the  "gifts"  of  writing  given  to  the  l^achar. 
Again  these  began  in  first  grade  and  continued  up  through  sixth  grad^<  ^ey 
included  drawings  with  messages  like,  ^'To  Mrs,  Kenny  from  R^ola,"  \"I  love  you" 
poems  given  to  the  teacher;'  letters  of  apology  for  misb^aviori  ca/ds  tor  the 
teacher  if  she  was  angry...    Clearly,  the  use  of  writing  to  express  messages  of 
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affection  and  social  relationships  to  both  the  teacher  and  other  children  was 

one  of  the  earliest  uses  of  v/piting.  ^ 

Certain  writing  practices  didn't  seem  to  develop  until  about  second  grade 

or  later.    It  was  not  until  second  grade  that  teachers  began  to  notice  the 

"circle  yes  or  no*'  notes.     ("Mrs.  Norman  Do  you  love  me?    Yes  or  no**)  While 

a  few  first  graders  would  pretend  to  write  in  cursive,  it  was  also  not  until 

towards  the  end  of  second  and  'bird  grade  that  some  children  began  to 

experiment  witlj  fancy  letters — block  letters,  curliques,  etc.   (The  second 

grade  teacher  indicated  that  mostly  girls  did  this.)    This  interest  increased 

with  age.    By  third  grade  children  were  trying  to  imitate  adult  styles  of 

writing  (Scribbling  very  quickly  was  an  approximation  to  an  adult's  handwriting) 

and  were  experimenting  with  different  physical  wayL  of  writing  (e.g.,  left 

handed),    The^Ssiit§J>^oiv  of  peers  and  of  adults  is  prevalent  in  this  type  of 

writing.    Teachers  stated: 

"We  had  one  little  girl  thi\  3'iar  who  broke  her  arm  and  had  to 
begin  writing  with  her  left  Viand.     A  lot  of  the  kids  then 
began  to  try  to  write  with  their  loft  hands." 

'*They  write  on  th^staii^ when  cH^y  have  free  time.  Usually 
they  copy  the  teacher's  writing-^^t  up  homework,  workbook 
activities,  qu2Stions;  pretend  to  Bjp  teachers.    They  just 
seem  to  like  to  imitate  the  teacbei 

By  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  fancy  letter  writing     -  full-blown.  Tlie 

sixth  grade  teacher  mentioned  that  even  her  "nonwriters"  would  write  their 

names  over  and  over  in  geometric  designs  or  rraffitti  styles. 

The  making  of  lis*"  .  seemed  to  begin  as  early  as  first  grade.    The  teacher 
was  initially  unaware  of  this  use  of  writing,  and  only  discovered  it  in  the 
course  of  our  interview  ^/Hen  she  apened  a  small  notebook  in  one  of  the 
children's  desks.    On  one  page  was  written  quite  neatly  i^nd  precisely: 
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Eggs 
Bacon 

Bread  -  ^ 

Milk 

Pamper 

Ag-qin,  by  fifth  and  sixth  grade,  the  use  of  l}S\z  is  quite  common. 

Teachers  did  not  begin  to  ^otice  status  writing  ("I'm  the  best^*' 
"Room  100  is  the  greatest^"  until  about  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
One  sixth  grade  teacher  referred  to  this  type  of  writing  as  "ego  reinforcement'* 
and  said  that  it  occurred  on  papers,  on  book  covers,  and  on  the  blackboard • 
The  closest  thing  to  status  writing  that'  occurred  in  the  lower  grader  was 
the  use  of  commercial  stamps  pasted  to  book  covers.     Hiis  was  particularly 
characteristic  of  boys,  who,  by  second  grade,  began  to  plaster  their  notebooks 
with  stickers     f  the  Hulk,  Batman,  etc* 

The  use  of  "official  formats,"  e.g..  Name  Grade  ,  was 

not  noticed  unuil  fourth  grade  or  later.    However,  in  second  grade  the, children 
would  sometimes  use  both  the  format  and  the  filler  simultaneous ly--"Name  John 
Warren."    Not  ur"^  .1  much  later,  however,  did  the  format  stand  Jjy  itselZ. 

Almost  all  teachers  cited  examples  of  cooying  done  by  their  students. 

This  was  true  of  both  high  and  low  track  classes.    The  children  often 

presented  what  they  had  copied  to  the  teacher^  without  necessarily  trying  to 
pass  it  off  as  their  own  work.     In  the  upper  grades,  and  especially  with 

T  * 

low  track  children,  this  tendency  to  copy  was  generally  perceived  as  a 
problem.     The  fourth  grade  teacher  related  that  the  only  type  of  writing 
her  low  track  c'  ss  would  do  spontaneously, was  Xo  copy  things  from  books, 
especially  Black  History,  and  then  bring  this  copied  work  to  show  to  the 
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teacher.     The  teacher  said  that  she  had  tried  tr  explain  to  the  children 
that  "copying  is  not  the  same  as  expressing  yourself  on  paper,"    She  be- 
lieved that  the  children  copied  because  they  were  "fascinated  with  books. 
If  they  can't  read  they  will  turn  to  writing  down  the  words." 

The  sixth  grade  teacher  noted  the  tendency  of  her  class  to  copy  poetry 
in  "different  ways/'  "on  a  slann,  with  a  picture,  leaving  spaces,"  and  to 
copy  posters,  charts,  and  diagrams,  an  activity  which  tney  partii,ularly 
enjoyed. 

rhc  types  of  writing  noted  by  teachers  at  different  grade  levels  are 
charted  on  a  following  page.    As  indicated  before,   lack  of  notice  is  not 
necessarily  an  indication  that  the  writing  did  not  occur.     However,   it  can 
be  taken  as  a  reliab)*  indication  that  the  particular  type  of  writing  was  at 
least  not  widespread.     Tnc  chart,  while  only  a  rough  approximation,  indicates 
the  increasing  proficiency  that  children  demonstrate  with  writing.     (See  next 
page  for  chart,) 

Differences  Between  Boyg  and  Girls 

Teachers  mentioned  several  small  differences  between  the  type  of  writing 
girls  and  boys  used.     For  example,  girls  tended  to  pay  more  attention  to 
penmanship,  practicing  handwriting  and  lettering  over  and  over.     Boys  were 
especially  attuned  to  the  use  of  commercial  stickers  of  favorite  coinic  and 
T.V,  characters.     The  boys  also  tended  to  write  stories  and  make  booklets 
about  fantastical  superheroes  like  Ultraman  and  Spiderman,  vhile  the  girls 
wrote  about  events  of  their  daily  life.     (This  difference  carried  over  into 
oflic-ial  writing  as  well.    From  my  own  observations  and  £rom  teachers' 
reports,  it  appears  that  girls  were  quite  adept  at  writing  the  standard 
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Notes,  letters,  messages 
Circle  yes  or  no  notes  


Exper.  witti  block  letters,  etc. 
Stickers  on  notebooks   


Pictures  with  writing 
given  to  Teacher 


Modified  Official  foirmats  (Name  John) 
Copying  from  books,  etc.  
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compositions  required  by  teachers,  whereas  boys  tended  t)  want  to  vrice 
only  on  favorite  subjects  that  usually  included  sports  aud  scic^jce  fiction.) 
Girls  were  more  likely  to  keep  diaries  than  boys,  and  (according  to  one  sixth 
grade  teacher)  boys  were  mor^  willing  to  w>-ite  if  they  expected  the  end 
result  to  be  some  type  of  verbal  performance. 

The  Issue  of  Grouping  ,  ^ 

The  problems  of  r.omogeneous  grouping  were  mentioned  spontaneously  by 
st^Vtral  teachers.     Teachers  fjlt  that  the  homogoneous  grouping^  system  afforded 
little  opportunity  Tor  poor  btudents  to  learn  from  and  be  influenced  by  more 
school-successful  peers.    Teachers  stressed  the  importance  of  having  child- 
ren observe  proper  classroom  beha¥ior  and  good  work  and  felt  that  with  the 
homogeneous  grouping  system,   the  children  were  irrfluenced  onlv  by  their 
equally  unsuccessful  peers.     The  need  for  students  to  have  role  models  was 
expressed  in  terms  of  enthusiasm  by  onp  teacher.     "Slow  classes  ate  so  dull. 
There's  no  spark  of  life-  in  them,  no  one  to  Start  any  activities.  Every- 
thing has  to  come  fronj  my  own  enchusiasm,"    The  teacher  felt  that  the  slower 
children  needed  to  be  with  other  childrert  vfho  wer^  more  enthusiastic. 

The  importance  of  peer  role  models  can  be -extended  to  include  writing; 
there  was  less  spontaneous  literacy  in  low  track  classes  because 
there  were  fewer  of  the  highly  writing-oriented  students  to  introduce  new 
types  of  writing . 
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Summary 

Several  conclusions  of  the  interviews  should  be  reiterated  and  empha- 


sized ; 


(1)  Developmental  and  skill  factors  clearly  influenced  the  use  of  writ- 
ing In  *the  classroom.    Unofficial  writing  became  more  complex  and 
sophisticated  as  children  advanced  in  age  and  .experience  (oi  in 
tedhnological  skills  and  ideological  conceptions  of  literacy). 

(2)  The  classroom  environment  cquid  either  encourage-or  discourage  the 
occurrence  of  unofficial  writing.    Lack  of  paper,  emphasis  on 
structure,  and  tight  scheduling  all  contributed  to  the  "suppres- 
sion** of  unofficial  writing. 

(3)  The  creat'on  of  a  natural  context  for  writing,  e.g.,  a  store,  was 
a  highly  sucessful  way  to  foster  writing  in  the  classroom.  In 
contrast,  attempts  to  interest  children'in  writing  without  such  a 
framing  'context  proved  markedly  less  successful. 

(4)  '   Children's  effforts  at  copying  when  they  were  unable  to  read  or 

write  creatively,  illustrated  the  "force"  of  literacy  in  the  child- 
ren's writing  efforts.    Many  of  the  teachers 'were  clearly  sensi- 
tive       the  children's  "fascination"  with  books. 

(5)  Teachers  perceived  marked  differences  in  th^  writing  ^ility  of 
high  track  and  low  track  classes.    While  tb^  types  of  unofficial 
writing  ptbduced  seemed  to  be  closely  similar,  teachers  were  mu>ch 
more  aware  of  spontaneous  literac:,  that  was  ^nted  as  official  -- 
booklets,  stories,  etc.  --  and  used  this  as  ^index  of  the  writ- 
ing ability  of  the  children.  ^ 

(6)  Teachers  recognized  that  their  own  emphasis  on  correctness  may 
have,  to  some  extent,  squelched  the  children's  desire  to  write. 
Clearly,  the  goal  of  motivating  childrei^  to  write  and  the  need  to 
teach  children  to  write  properly  often  had  contradictory  outcomes. 

(7)  In  their  opposition  to  homogeneous  grouping,   teachers  emphasized 
the  importance  of  peer  role  models  on  children's  performance. 
This  emphasis  may  be  extended  to  the  need  for  writing  mpdels  which 
would  spur  spontaneous  literacy  in  the  classroom. 
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David  M.  Smith 

introduction' 

« 

Part  of  the  satisfaction  in  doing  ethnographic  research  is  to  be  found 
in  the,  surprises  that  turn  up.     No  matter  how  focussed  the  investlp;ation, 
careful  and  conscientious  observation  will  regularly  result  in  new  information 
and  new  leads  that  must  either  be  consciously  followed  up,  or  recorded  and, 
at  least  temporarily,  set  aside.     Indeed,  it  can  be  argued  that  "being 
surprised"  is  an  explicit  goal  of  ethnography,  Jls  an  inevitable  outcome 

of  research  that  does  not  start  a  priori  by  fo  mylar ing  hypotheses. 

While  this  openness  to  surprise  may  be  one  of  the  strengths  of 
ethnography,  it  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  either  to  the  research  process 
or  to  the  orj^anization  and  presentation  of  results.    Unlike  deductive 
approaches  to  research  in  which  finite  universes  of  issues  can  be  identified, 
defined  and  then' "exhaustively"  investigated,  ethnographers  find  "themselves 
confronted  with  an  ever  expanding  universe.     Answers  to  each  question 
inevitably  lead  to  posing  n^w  qutsticns,  which  like  their  predecessors,  cannot 
be  a  priori  ruled  Irrelevant  to  the  quest  at  hand.     Of  course,  not  all  nor 
even  most  of  these  new  questions  can  be  pursued  by  the  researcher.  Time 
and  resource  constraints  dictate  the  necessity  of  making  practical  and 
sometimes  arbitrary  decisions  as  tc  research  directions. 

In  the  research  effort  reported  here  this  decision-making  process  was 
facilitated  by  the  regular  seminar  meetings  and  the  circulation  of  papers 
among  the  research  team-    Through  these  exchanges'  each  researcher  had  access 
to  the  collective  wisdom  and  varied  perspectives  of  the  others  in  designing 
and  pursuing  his  or^her  research.     This  continuous  Information  sharing 
approach  had  thOf  further  advantage  of  permitting  the  research  team,  and 
especially  myself  and  Hymes    who  were  less  immediately  invoflved  in  the 
field  situations  than  the  site  researchers,  to  identify  important  themes 
obtaining  across;  the  various  sites  as  they  emerged.    The  results  of  reflecting 
upon  these  emergent  patterii^  are  presented  here  as  general  findings.  While 


they  relate  in  various  ways  to  the  findings  of  the  individual  research 
efforts  reported  In . Section  IV,  they  are  not  primarily  summaries  or  evten 
syntheses  of  them.     To  put  it  another  wav,  throughout  the  prdject  we  have 
made  discoveries  that  are  more  than  simply  the  sum  of  individual  parts. 
They  emerged  in  our  seminar  discussions  and  as  we  informally  worked  through 
our  material  together.     One  goal  of. this  pager  is  to  capture  these  discoveries, 
which  would  otherwise  risk  falling  through  the  net.     If  the  report  of  extensive 
collaborative  research  is  onl>  a  congeries  of  individual  findings,  a  major  ^ 
advantage-'of  this  type  ol  research  will  have  been  lost. 

Another  goal  of  this  section  is  to  meet  >our  stated  commitment  to 
document  the  research  process  and  to  present  candidly  what  we  have  learned 
about,  doing  this  type  of  research.    The  lessons  are  many.     Some  have  been 
pain*^ul.    We  hope  they  will  be  instructive — both  for  us  as  we  cpntinue 
similar  research  within  the  relationships  we  have  developed  and  to  the 
audience  "of  this  report.     In  keeping  with  these  two  goals,  the  findings 
presented  here  ,fall  into  tv/o  categories:     (1)  Lessons  to  be  learned  in 
reflecting  on  the  research  process  and,   (2)  Understandings  we  have  gained 
about  schooling.  • 

deciding  what  to  include  as  findings,  novelty  was  not  A  criteria. 
It  may  w^ll  be  that  experienced  researshers  familiar  with' scliools  wfll  not 
find  mu^^uTnew,     My  thinking  wa?  guided  by  two  considerations.     First,  what 
did  we  experience"  or  .discover  that  would  point  up  the  strengths  (or  limita--  ^ 
tions)  of  ethnographic  monitoring?    Second,  what  can  be  learned^^^iLCQUgh  * 
reflecting  on  the  results  of  applying  the  research  strategy  o»/tlined  in  tho 
funded  proposal?    Specifically,  this  strategy  called  for  fhe  development  of 
a  team  effort  that  would  first  establish  relationships  with  teachers  in 
school  settings  and  then,  af ter^identifying  teacher  perceived  problems 
move  the'  research  out  of  the  classroom  where         identified  issues  could 
be  j.nvestigated  in  ether  settings.    The  .result*  of  this  effort  would  be 
shared  with  teachers  ahd  their  efforts  at  incorporating  them  into  teaching 
•practice  do'cumentod. 
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REFLECTTOMS  ON  THE  RESEARCH  PROCESS 

A.    Working  with  Teachers 

Our  research  plans  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  close  relationship 
between  the  teachers  and  the  researchers  throughout  <^e  project,  one  in 
which  they  worked  as  teams.     At  two  points  the  teachers  were  expected  to 
play  a  formal  role  in  the  process.     These  w^re  in  the  beginning,  wh^n  the 
research  questioi;i6  were  to  be  formulated,  and  during  the  final  phase  when 
they  were  to  be  observed  implementing  the  findings  of^  the  earlier  research. 
Both  the  sustained  relationship  and  the  two  tvpes  of  special  involvement 
raised  issues  that  are  worth  commenting  upon. 

^         (1).     Issues  in  starting  with  teacher-defined  problems.*    Having  teachers 
identify  research  problems  in  concert  with  a  researcher  pi^oved'  to  be  ^ 
^actical  ^eans  for  finc^g  a  focus  but  this  app'roach  has  its  limitations. 
Teacher-defined  issues  do  not  necessarily  turn  out  to  be  the' most  important 
affecting  student  performances  nor  does  asking  teachers  to  define  the  focus 
insure  that  ev^n" the  most  pressing  prgblems  they  are  facing  will  be  named. 
The  greatest  advantage  to  this  approach  may  well  not  be  in  any  increased 
relevancy  of  the  research  but  in /-increasing  the  probability  that  teachers 
will  make  use  of  the  research  findings  in  practice. 

As  Gilmore  points  out  explicitly  (IV,  D)  and  others,  especially  Fiering 
(IV,'  H),  have  tacitly  recognized,  tlie  everyday  life  of  classroqins  is 
characterized  by  at  least  two  spheres  of  activity.     One  is  the  official  world 
of  teachers'^  that  which 'demands  the  bulk  of  their  concern  and  activity. 
The  other,  largely  the  purview  of  children,  is  typically  littrle  understood, 

* 

seldom  taken  seriously  (sometimes  as  a  deliberate  tactic)  or  even  Attended 
to  by  aiiyone' except  children,  unless  it  intrudes  into  the  official  \Vorld 
as  distraction  or  disruption.     In  most  cases  this  inattentioiT  ♦lo  the  sphere 
of  p^cvliarly  children's  activities  on  the  part  of  teachers  is  an  inevit- 
able Result  of  the  restrictions  imposeci  by  their  roles.     It  is  not  the 
result  of  laziness  or  incompetence. 

Reseor<;h  has  b6en  conducted  on  both  of  these  spheres  of  activity. 
The  ^alienatilbn  thau  results  from  the  discontinuity  between  them,  or  the 


inappropriate  interpretation  of  children's  behavior  on  the  part  of  teachers, 

has  b.een  stressed  as  the  catj^sfe  of  a  number  of  school  prdiblems.     However,  ' 

simply  making  this  p^int  fia^^  seldom  proved  to  be  a  steo  toward  any  solutron. 

To  start  with-feacher  perceptions  and  working  with  teachers  in  the  research 

process  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  research.     This  approach  recognizes 

that  while  the  roof  of  some  school  problems  may  be  the  discontinuity 

that  exists  between  the  classroom  life  of  the  kids*  and  the 'exf)ectations 

of  the  teachers,  what  is  important  is  not  simply  the  discontinuity  per  se 

but  the  way  the  former  intrudes  into  th^  latter  and  is  perceived  by  the 

teacher.     Overcoming  negative  effects  of  discontinuity  must  start  by 

teachers  gaining  a  perception  of  the  problem  that  Includes  both  its 

I 

meaning  in  her" official  world  and  in  that'  of  the  children.  One  cannot  ^ 
be  sacrificed  to  the  other.  .  ^ 

As  our  research  has  demonstr«^ted ,  one  way  of  going  to  the  world  of 
children  is  through  the  perceptions  of  teachers,;  in  such  a  way  that  the  tea- 
chers can  b    given  room  to  incorporate  (or  reject)^  the  insights  as  he  or 
she  wishes.     Three  of  the-  researchers  (FSering,,  Gilmore  and  May)  ulti- 
mately  described  asp^ct^  of  children's  befiavior  that  wer^  seen  to  have 
different  meanings  to  the  children  f rom-' thos^  they  held  in  the  official 
.sphere  where  they  intruded.    By  allowing  the  teacher  to  define  issues  as 
they  appear  to  her  or  him,  and  then  taking  time  to  gain  some  understanding 
of  the  official  world  before  moving' to  the  children's  world,  we  are  able 
to  account  for  a  number  of  apparent  misperceptions  th^it  turn  out  to  be 
something  quite  different.  f 

Sohe  of  the  May  material  on  attention  can  be  used  to  illustrate  this, 
A  Typical  incident  described  by  her  requires  the  researcher  M)  account  for 
the  following  "faces": 

(1)  A  child  disrupts  the  class  by  shouting  at  another  cT^ild, 

(2)  Th^  teacher  tells  the  child  to  "pay  attenfion/' 

(3)  *   The  child  was  foi  nd  not  to  be  deliberately  inattentive  but  was 

engaging  in  a  cu  turally  appropriate  mock  adversary  excljange. 

(A)     Later  the  teacher  finds,  judging  by  his  work,  that  he  had  been 
paying  attention  to  the  lesson. 

approach  to  classroom  research  that  focussed  on  the  discontinuities 

between  the  culture  of  the  child  and  the  official  culture  of,  the  scljool  | 

could  well  conclude  that  the  teacher  misperceived  tfhe  meaning  cf  the  child's  • 


,    behavior  and  thus  responded  inappropriately.     It  seems  more  accurate  :o 
conclude  that  the  teacher  was  right  in  her  perceptions.    The  c*hild  was, 

"  after  all,  disruptive.     Her*  response ,  "pay  attention**  was  to  the  disrup- 
tion and  we  have  ample  evidence  that  this  is  an  appropriate  response 
(as  would  be,  "John,  settle  down!")  to  this  and  a  variety  of 'disruptive 
behaviors.     The  fact  that  the  child  was  or  was  not  "really      ving  attention"^ 
only  hecame  an  issue  on  later  reflection  (sometimes  at  the  instigation  of  * 
the  researcher),  "       "  ^ 

Not  having  to  posit  teacher  misperception,  as  a  cause  of  classroom 
conflict,  of  course >  has  th'e  advantage  of  not,  forcing  teachers  into  defen- 
sive  positions  with  respect  to  accepting  findings.'    The  same  sort  of  s 
analysis  could  be  made  of  teacl>er  perceptions  that  "kids  don't  write"  or 
"kids  have  bad.  attitudes."    In  all  cases  the  teacher  perceptions,  given 
the  world  of  school  that  concern^  them,  are  accurate^    Teachers  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  c!\assrpom^i^ork,  and  maintaining  order  is 
almost  I  aiversally  seen  as  crucial  to  this  goal.    Any  investigartion  of**school  • 
problems* must  take  teacher  perceptions  seriously  if  these  investigations  ^ 
are  in  any^way  to  foster  solutions.    As  ethnographers,  we  recognize  these 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  ethnographic  reality  as  the  discontinuities  we 
observe. 

Before  turning  to  some  observations  on  the  issues  enc  untered  in 
maintaining  sustained  relati^on^hins  with  teachers ^wo  apparent  limitations 
encountered  in  having  teachers  define  the  research  issue  need  t(^  be  men- 
tloned.    \^en  we  began  our  research  we  planned  to  research  issues  that  hinder 
the  acquisition  of  language  arts  skills  by  children.     It  was  no*accident 
that  the  teachers  all  came  up  with  problems  of  classroom  management, 
(One  possible  exception  is  the  teachers  (Fiering,  IV.  H)  who  identified 

*"kids  not  writing.'*    Howe^r,  even  thi,   turned  out,  in  many  cases,  to 
mean,  "children  don't  do  what  the'    are  supposed  to  be  doing.)     As  indi- 

^cated  above,  management  is  a  major  concern  of  most  teachers  and  our  ex^ 

perience  suggests  that  they  are  in  fart  largely  evaluated  by  their  super- 

•  •  .*  ♦ 

^   visors  arid  by  parents  on  their  ability  in  this  area 

Wliether  it  follows  or  not  that  pursuing  th^^so  teacher  defined  manage- 
ment problems  will  u!l  timately*  ]  odd  to  tha  identification  and  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  pojpr  student  performance  is  not  clear  ffrm  our  experience.^^^^/ 
It  is,  however^-'lTard  to  imagine  an  alternative  apf>roach  that  would  provide  . 
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a  surer  guarantee. 

A  further  interesting;  characteristic  of  this  ^ipproach  is'  illustrated 
by  two  incidents  recorded  during  the  research,     A  teacher  in  one  of  the 
West  Philadelphia  Schools,    Mrs.  Immani  Brown,  was  asked  to  participate  on 
a  panel  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Ethnography  ij  Education  Research 
Forup  last  March,     She  eloque^ntly  iterated  a  number  of  major  problems 
facing  urban  teachers  today.     She  mentioned  no  le  that  we  were  researching. 
(See  Section  III  for  a  transcript  ox  Mrs,  Browne's  remarks.)  • 

Thus,  even  though  teachers  themselves  identified  the  problems  we 
vere  researching,  they  did  not  name  those  that  were  necessarily  the  most 
important  to^their  professional  lives.     There  are  several  possible  reasons 
for  this — prior  notions  by  teachers  as  to  what  would  'be  interesting 
questions  to  "university  researchers,'*  the  way  the  research  was  presented 
to  them,  a  reluctance  to  ha^e  researchers  study  some  issues.     (No  doubt 
the  initiation  of  the  proposal  in  response  to  langu^^e-related  issues, 
and  the  development  of  our  relation  with  the  schools  in  the  context  of 
concern  with  reading,  led  to  Jocus  on  language,  literacy,  and  classroom- 
managed  issues,  rather  than,  say,  drugs.) 

The  second  incident  involved  the  researchers-     In  the  Spring  of  1980, 
after  several  ir^nths  of  field  work,  while  the  whole  school  system  seemed 
to  be  in  turmoil* — strikes  being  planned,  teachers -being  N^ansf erred  abcut 
for  integration  purposes,  schools  being  closed  for  economy^  assault  and 
vandalism  getting  newspUrer  headlines — the  researchers  in  one  of  the  semi- 
nnrs,  spontaneously  began  to  ask,  *'are  we  wasting  our  time  on  trivia?** 

One  of  the  researchers,  perhaps  giving  vent  to  some  understandable 
cynicism,  expressed^^e  feeling  that  what  was  really  at  Issue  in^  schools 
was  the  lack  of  money  and  that  ethnographic  findings  were  the  last  thing  the 
schools-  wanted  or  needed.    Another  appeared  frustrated  that  the  particular 
issue  she  had  chosen  to  research  didn't,  at  that  point,  appear  to  give 
promise  of  yielding* insights  that  would  be  useful  to  teachers  or  to  stu- 
dents.    It  became  apparent  to  all  of  us  in  the  ensuing  discussion  that  one 
of  the  major  strengths  of  ethnographic  research  can  be  a  source  of, great 
frustration  to  riesearchers  who  inevitably  get  caught  up  in  the  immediacy, 
if  not  the  urgent^^  of  the  situation-  they  have  become  pnrticipants  in. 
Its  strength  lies  not  in.  directly  addressing  issues  that  appear  press- 
ing, but  in  patiently  ferreting  out  underlying,  and  frequently 


/ 
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tinsuspect^^d ,  cultural  ex^ lartat Ions .     In  the  long  run  these  explanations 
coulf^     prove  holpful  liot  only  in  addressing  the  immediate  foci  of  'the  re- 
search, but  the  more''  important  Issues  facing  teachers  as  well.* 

We  experienced  one  interesting  surprise  in  our  approach  of  starting 
with  teacher-defined  issues,    "'^^e  expected  that  one  useful  outcome  of  the 
research  wQuid  be  a  great  deal  of  information  reflecting  the  perspective 
of  children.     Indeed  we  assHjmed  that  a  way  to  accomplishing  all  that  was 
interred"  would  be  to^  be  able  to  identify  and  understand  representative 
individuals.     Of  course  the  prerequisite  is  to  identify  and  understand 
what  is  cTiaracteri^tic  and  common.     The-  first  task  pro.ved  to  be  very  sub- 
stanti'al  in  its  own  right.     (Especially  taking  into  account  the  part-time 
basics  ^of^he  research)..   Those  researchers  who  began  with  teacher-def  Jned 
prpbtems  and  classroom  situations  found  themselves  in  this  situation — they 
mostly  had  enough*  to  do  to  make  .sense  out"  of  the  general  character  of  the 
phenomenon^/on  which 'they  focussed.     The  two  cases  in  which  individual^ 
children  come  shacply  into  focos  are  ctses  in  which  the  researchers 
started  outside  the  classroom — Lussier  as  an  adjunct  to  the  teacher-ini- 
tiated  obser'vTation  at  Shoytridt^e,  Davis  as  a  complement  to  the  classroom- 
focussed  study  at  Harriet  Tubman i 

■        (2).     Issues  6f  sustained  relationship  with  teachers.     In  our  initial 
entry  tnto  the  schools  we  rt?lied  upon  the  principals  to  help  clioose 
teachers  to  work  with.     Theli   criteria  were  primarily  proper  grade  le^vei 
and  probable   "Jersonal*  cOmp^^titjil ity .     IVhi  le  these  were  important  criteria, 
maximum  success  for  this  kind  of  research^  requires  muah  of  the  teacher^re- 
searcher  relationship. 

The  teachers  had  to  see  her /himself  as,  and  be  seen  as,  an  equal  part 
ner  with  the  researcher.     The  researcher  had  to  be  seen  as  a  learner, 
anou^er  interested  ancj^  ultimately  supportive  adult  in  the  classroom, 
not  as  either  an  expert  or  an  evaluator.     The  teacher  would  be^  expected 
riot  only  to  take  an  .acTtive  part  du^^ing  the  classroom  day  but  to  put  in 
extra  time  reacting,  to  ^leld  fiotes  and  consulting  with  the  rosearchecs. 
,        A  major  problem'  in  estalplishing  this  type  of  relationship  is  finding 
time , ^ and • associated  with  time,  how  to  reward  appropriately  teachers  for* 
their  effort.     With  several  excepjtion^  (Woods-Elllo't  and  Gilmore  spent 


great  amcuncs  of  time  with  teachers  -in  the  evenings  and  weekends)  mosl  of:  ^ 
the  researcher  interactions  took  place  dujring  the  day.     The  reasons  were 
obvious,     yor  the  most  part  teachers  did  not     ive  in  the  school  communi'ties 
and,  of  course,  union  regulations  would  not  permit  us  to  require  teachers 
.  *  put  in  extra  time. 

fae  matter  of  compensating  teachers  for  their  involvement  is  discussed 
in  some  detail  in  the  Smith  paper  appended  .to  the  report.     (Ethnographic  ^ 
Monitoring:     V  Way  to  Understanding  by  Those  Who  MakeSchools  Work.)     In  a-  " 
word,  it  is  crucial,  if  teachers  are  to  be  truly  collaborators  and  not 
slmpj.v  informants  or  subiects»  that  they  share  some  of  the  rewards,  of 
research  .traditionally  reserved  for  researchers.    This  will  include  profes- 
sional recognition  -as  well  as  financial  compensation. 

We  offered  tui^^^n  scholarships  for  courses  taker,  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Cducativ^n.  We  invited  participation  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Ethnography  in  Education  ResearcTi  fotum  (One  teacher  and  two  principals 
particip' ced  in  i'^30  and  two  teachers  and  the  three  principals  will  probably 
participate  in  the  198i^^rum.),  organized  workshops  and  urged  them  generally 
to, be  involved  in  university  actsiyities. 

(3) .     Issues  in  Implementing  (and^DogrtHnentipg  the  Implementation)  of 
Findings.     The  area  of  documen'ting  the  implementatroii^f  research  findings 
is  one  in  whicii  we  did  not  meet  our  original  expectations.^  -  This  was  riu  so, 
much  a  failure  of  the  research  as  it-  was  a  problem  with  our 'expectations. 

In  the  first  place,  despite  the  relationships  that  already  exi  '-ed^^ 

between  the  University  and  the  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  research,  we 

discovered  that  getting  to  know  schools  and  communities  well  takes  a  lot  of 

time.    Our  origina!)  plan  was  to  spend  a  fet>  wee^- s  in  the  classroom,  then  go 

into  the  community,  ^hile  inaintaining^ our  classroom  ties,  and  then  to  work  * 

winh  teachers  to  make  c^pnges  in  their  teaching  based  on  what  we  found*  It 

Is  impos&iole  to  understand  a  classroom  in  a  few  weeks — unless  of  course  one 

brings  a  set  of  assumptions  about  the  similarity  of  classrooms.     (Even  though 

our  Sj^proach  insists  on  openness  to  the  uniqueness  of  each  situation,  perhaps 

we  ourselves  took  too  much  for  granted  chat  che  several  settings  would  be 

# 

reasonably  familiar  and  similar.) 
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Another  problem  we  failed  to  anticipate  that  affected  the  pace  of  the 

research  was  related  to  the  dependence  upon  part-time  student  researchers 

and  some  inherent  limitations  in  researching  schools,  where,  unlike  traditional 

anthropological  research  sites,  one'  cannot  '*live  in".^    Starting,  as  we 

were  in  the  context  of  relations  with  these  schools,  it  was  natural  to 

involve  several  researchers,  to  work  with -all  of  them  and  to  try  to  get 

breadth  of  coverage.     The  people  available,  however,  to  do  the  work  could 

f 

x^ork  onlv  part-time — unlike  anthropologist  thrown  into  the  field,  who  mav 

;  ^  <  '  \ 

be  able  to  work  only  part-time  as  well,  but  perhaps  gains  understanding  from 

all  the  other  things  time  is  spent  on  in  the  place  itself. 

Planning  a  third  phase  of  implementation  and  documentation  proved 
unrealistic  for  reasons  more  important  than  constraints  of  time.  Clearly, 
a  linear,  research-to-pra'ctice  sequence,  is  incompatible  with  the  research 
model  we  were  developing,     Jf  teachers  and. researchers  J^e  working  as 
collaborators,  sharing  insights  and  observations  from  the  very  beginning, 
teachers  wi  .1,  probably  unconsciously  for  the  most  part,  be  incorporating 
changes  into  their  practice  from  the  beginning.     Indeed,  this  is  one  of 
the  maior  potential  strengths  of  an  ethnographic  monitoring  approach. 
Innovation  does  not  depend  on  the  application  of  research  findings.  It 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching  process  as  the  teacher  and  the 
researcher  reflect  t^^     '^er  on  this  process  and  its  outcomes. 

Our  experience  -         :  several  insights  as  to  how  this  can  work.  First, 
the  one  researched"  who  attempted  the  most  traditional  method  of  applying  her 
research  to  practice,  Fiering,  does  not  report  very  striking  results.  (It 
may  be  no  accident  that  Fiering  also  had  the  most  experience  as  a  public 
scho  1  teacher  of  all  the  researchers.)     She,  after  spending  a  good  bit  of 
time  ^in  the  classroom  f=*nd  some  in  the  community,  made  a  number  of  suggestions 
to  th^  teacher  in  a  "what  if?"  format.    Mosi:  of  her  Suggestions  were 
kind  that  are^ reported  in  professional  teachei  iournals. 

iWo  of  the  other  researchers,  (^ilmore  and  Woods-Eliiott ,  rook  very 
different  approaches.    The  teacher  Woods-Elliott  worked  with  took  pAins  to 
incorporate  her  into  the  teaching  process  from  the  very  beginning.    As  a 
result  the  researcher  did  not  ha\e  to  depend  upon  suggestion  to  the  teacher 
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anlo  to  provide  demoastrat ion  under  the.  critical  r\o  of  the  tciacher.  Thv 
significance  oi  this  is  clear.     The  resa/rch^r  was  realty  doing  research. 
She  was  observing  without  the  restrictions  imposed  , by  teaching,  most  of  the 
time.     Evenings  she  typed  up  and  reviewed  her  notes  of  the  day.    Then  on 
regular  occasions  the  teacher  would  ask  her  to  ^ake  over  ali  or  part  of  the 
class.    Du  -ng  these  times  she  was  able  to  test  her  conclusions  and  further 
revise  ^them.    Through  all  of  this  the  researcher  and  the  teacher  worked 
closely^together •    At  least  one  spiking  result  is  reported  in  the  Woods-Elliott 
paper  when,  after  a  two-day  writing  workshop  conducted  by  herself,  the 
teacher  and  the  teacher's  aide,  reflection  indicated  that  they  (Woods-Elliott 
ana  the  telche  r)  had  gone  about  the  tasks  very  differently.    The  teacher 
then  planned  a  later  worlcshop  so  she  could  attempt  the  Woods-Elliott  approach. 
Gilmore  reports  another  experience.     One  of  the  teachers  she  worked^ 

with  was  a  reading  specialist  in  the  school.     She  established  a  close 

^  /  

relationship  with  her  that  included  visits  to  each  other's  homes  and 

participation  on  a  professi  iial  paper.    As  part  of  her  research,  Gilmore 

investigated  the  practice  of  ^'stepping'*  a  children's  genre  of  activity  that 

was  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  school,  and  which  was  generally 

frowned  upon.     At  the^  same  time  the  teacher  had  already  been  experimenting 

witli  finding  ways  to  incorporate  siL.ilar  activities  with  their  obvious  appeal 

to  students,  into  the  reading-language  arts  curriculum.    Her  attempts  seemed 

to  be  receiving  good  reviews  by  the  ch:*ldren. 

While  the  researcher  cannot  take  credit  for  this  innovation  or  its 

success,  it  is  cleair  that  both  her  close  relationship  with  the  teacher,  which 

Included^  sharing  details  of  her  findings ,  ^and  the  fact  that  she  made 

children's  activity  genres  explicit   (and  thus  legitimate  and  countable 

phenomena)  objects  of  her  attention,  bid  an  im^  rtant  effect  on  the  teacher — 

an  effect  infrequently  recognized  as  a  contribution  of  research*  Both 

this*  teacher  and  the  one  Woods-Elliott  worked  with  were  known  as  "innovative" 

before  their  association  with  researchers .    The  researcher  was  able  to 

provide  a  stamp  of  legitimacy  which  is  seldom  available  for  teachers  from 

either  peers  Cwho  are  prof asslonaily  isolated  in  their  work)  or  administrators 

(who's  major  concerns  often  are  management  or  evaluation). 
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In  suiranarv,  while  pur  original  plans  for  fostering  and  documenting 

change  in  teacher  practice  as  a  formal  part  of  our  research  proved  flawed, 

our  experience  does  sugf^iest  a  number  of  ways  in  which  ethnographic  monitoring 

can  have  impact  on  teaching.     Probably  the  most  significant,  and  one  having 

great  Interest  to  proponents  of\he  effective  schools  approach,  is  that 

^  illustrated  by  the  experiences  of  Gilmore  and  Woods-E?  lictt  •     Rattier  than  ^ 

simply  focussing  upon  problems  and  then  making  suggestions  as  how  they  can 
« 

be  addressed,  ethnographers  find  themselves  strategically  situated  to 
discover  what  is  working  already,  and  then  to  prgvlde  support,  explanation 
and  legitimacy  for  these  practices. 

B-     Doing  Community  Research 

Working  in  thp  school  communities  was  a  crucial  part  of  this  research. 
As  ethnographejps,  we  assumed  that  finding  solutions  to  (or  even  gaining 
understanding  of)  school  problems  would  require  observing  chj.ldren  as  they 
Interact  in  a  variety  of  settings.     At  least  some  problems  in  school  r6sult 
*from  conflicts  between  behavior  patterns  they  bring  in  and  school  expectations 
Information .  that  can*  be  gl^an*^*^  jn^^nUrg  nf  behaviors  in    out  of 

school  coptexts  can  be* of  help  to  teachers  confronted  ^yith  behavior  or 
attitudinal  problems  in  the  classroom.  ^ 

As  it  turned  out,  our  community,  or  more  properly,  out-of-classroom 
study  developed  along  a  number  oT^unexpected  directions.     \.'e  found,  as  Jjj^ 
in:!icated  earlier,  that  the  whole  process  took  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
-none  of  the  researchers  were  working  more  than  half  time.    A  major  problem 
was  the  uncertainty  those  of  the  researchers  wh    were  white,  middXe-class , 
university  students  inevitably  fe«l  In  entering  the  private  lives ^  Black 
children.     (This  point  will  be  elaborated  later.) 

These  were  the  more  obvious  problems  we 'encountered .    Upon  reflectionr 
it'  seems  apparerift  that  part  of  our  frustration  and  need  to  change  direction  * 
seemed  from. some  fundamental  requirements  of  the  type  of  research  we  were 
attempting  (e.g.,  the  requii  .ment  that  the  problem  under  investigation  dictate 
the  kinds  of  settings  to  be  observed)  and  the  nature  of  schools  and  their 
relationship  ro  urban  residential  communities  and  to  their  clientele. 
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(1).    Defining  appropriate  out-of-school  settings.     Several  issues  of 
definltipn,  that  were  not  apparent  at  the  outset  emerged  during,  the  research. 
At  the  one /extreme,  simpiv  Identifying  the  effective  school  community 


can  be  a  p 
sionalizat 


oblem.     Given  the  development  of  magnet  schools,  the  profes- 
on  and  the  unionization  of  staff,  the  control  exercised  by  the 


central  adi^nistraftion  (who  assign  teachers  and  admniytrators)  ,  to  say 
nothirfg  of  ihe  development  of  a  dual  school  system  wKereby  minority 
children  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  public  school  clientele  while  white 
children  attend  non-public  schools,  the  public  schools  are  increasingly 
becoming  alien  fixturajk  in  parts  of  the  inner,  city.    Contacts  between  the 
school  and  residents  of  the  area  where  it  is  located  must  almost  always 
come  from  the  community  to  the  school.    Teachers,  typically,  only  pass 
through  the  comjnunity  on  the  way  to  and  from  school.     Parents  are  inevit-' 
ably  required  to  j^eal  with  school  staff  on  the  latter  s  turf.  Understand- 
ings about  home  and  st*reet  life  frequently  are  only  those  conveyed  by  th^^ 
children  themFiilves. 

There  are,  of  course  notable,  exceptions  to  this  picture.     A  teacher 
in  Harriet  Tubman  works  closely  with  the  volunteer  diri|ctor  of  a  community 
pre-school  in  an  effort  to  provide  continuity  in  the  experiences  of  the 
children  who  attend  the  pre-school  and  will  later  enroll  in  the  public  school. 
The  principal  of  Shortridge  is  proud  of  his  contacts  with  the  businesses  . 
near  the  school  and  he  does  spend  a  good  deal  of, time  in  the  school  although 
he  lives  in  a  .lOrthejn  suburb.     The  teacher  Woods-Elliott  worked  with,  asf' 
^  was  the^case  witji  the  ^reading  teacher  colleague  of  Gilmore's,  kept  in  constant 
personal  touch  with  the  students,  exchanging  phone 'numbers  and  encouraging 
calls,  taking  boys  on  bike  outings,  girls  for  pajama  parties,  etc.     Ope. of 
the  teachers  Watkins  obsenred  lived  in  the ' immediate  vicinity  of  the  school. 

By  and  large,  however,  despite  these ' exceptions ,  the  schools'  contacts 
with  the  communities  tend  to  be  official  and  limited.    This  poses  a  dilemma 
for  researchers  attempting  the  kind  of  study  we  w^e  doing.     It  can  be 
difficult,  if  nit  downright  unsafe,  for  researchers  to  simply  "hang  around'f 
wi^h  the  children  outside *of  school.     It  is  also  difficult  to  simply  drop  , 
into  homes.     An  alternative  would  be  to  use  the  school  contacts — letter  from 
the  principal,  invitation  by  one  of  the  paraprofessional'  staff  or  one  of 
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the  volunteers  working  in  the  school.    Given  the  situation  sketdied  abov^^ 
this  apprt ach  risks  limiting  the  contacts,  either  by  perceived  association 
with  the  school  or  simply  because  the  school's  official  contacts  ^o  not  reach 
the  settings  important  in  understanding  children's  out-of-schoof  lives* 

.    Alternative  approaches  include  observing  children  in  publi^^  or  semi- 
public  settings  such  as  churches  or  scouts;  taking  them  out  of-' the  classroom 
and  working  to  create  informal  settings  with  them;  taking  them  on  organized 
events  (visits  to  the  zoo,  to  basketball  games,  etc):  acco^hpanying  ^em  on. 
school  sponsered  field  trips  and  observing  fhem  during  school  "down  ^inie" — 
recesses,  befbre  and  after  school.     Each  of  these' approaches  to  observing 
children  in  out-of-school  contexts  was  trle^^*^'-  Each  yielded  important  data 
and  each  had  its  limitations* 

For  example,  while  Lussier  was  able  to  elicit  o  great  deal  of  informat^oi 
from  a  group  of  boys  by  care*:ully  establishing  a  close* relationship  wfth 
them,  taking  them  out  of  class  on  occasion  and  organizing  several  outings 
with  thetn.,  the  teacher  in  the  class  found  herself  confronted  by  a  group  of 
jealous"  gifls  who  wanted  her  tcLjio  the  same  for  them.     Both  Fiering  and  May- 
accompanied  some  of  their  childrem  to  church  bbt  found  that  they  were 
limited  in  the  kinds  of  analysefv  they  could  do  and  the  children  they  could 
observe. 

In  some  cases  it  w^s  possible  to  get  important  out-of-class  data  without 
leaving  the  school.     For'some  issues  tbe  important -question  is  not,  "what 
do  children  do  in  their  homes  and  the  community"  but  "what  do  thev  do  when 
they  are  with  their  peers?"    The  most  common  peer  rendezvous  is  the  school 
building  qr  the*  playground  before  and  after  school.     (Children  spend  very 
little  time  with  their  -peers  at  home,)    Gilmore's  study  of  stepping  could 
not  have  been  done  at  home,  at  church  oi  at  scouts.     This  does  not  mean  that 
she  will  never  want  to  get  ittto  homes  (indeed,  she  has  received  a  number  of 
invitations  and  plans  to  continue  the  research  for  another  year;  following 
leads  into  the  homes  and  elsewhere).    What  her  experience  does  point  up  is 
the  importance  of  letting  the  issue  under  investigation  determine  the  kind 
of  setting  to  be  looked  at.     The  goal  of  ethnographic  research  is  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  behaviors  to  participants  across  setting,  but  not  .to  engage 


in  exhaustive  surveys  of  settings  for  their  o\^m  sake, 

(2),     Issues  of  Race  in  Community  Research,    Just  as  Gilmore's  research 
focus  tlictated  that  she  should  spend  time  with  peer  groups  before  entering 
homes,  Watkins*  problem  (parents  frequently  don* t  seem *to  care)  required  him 
to  get  quickly  into  the  homes.     The  fact  that  he  was  Black  wichout  a  doubt 
facilitated  his  entry.    His  approach 'was  throjugh^the  official  channel  of 
the  principal  w^io  helped  him  identify  families,  sent  a  letter  to  them 
and  then  called  a  meeting  at  the  school.     Upon  contacting  the  parents  he  soon 
discovered  that  he  knew  several  of  their  families  either  in  the  south  where 
they  had  originated  or  through  contacts  in  the  city. 

The  experience  of  Davis  is  in''some  ways  parallel.     She  was  asked  to 
join  the  team  precisely  because  she  had  established  contacts  in  the  area  and 
it  was  increasingly  apparent  that  we  were  probably  not  going  to  be  able  to 
Jo  the  community  part  of  the  study  as  we  had  originally  planned.  Being 
Black  and  having  access  to  the  Black  network  characteristic  of  the  city, 
she  had  no  trouble  getting  into  and  being  accepted  in  the  hpmes. 

On  talking  with  both  Watkins  and  Davis,  hoWever,  it  became  apparent  that 
they,  cs  Black  researchers,  were  being  faced  with  some  problems  the  others 
had  not  reported.    This  experience  called  for  a  reevaluation  of  the  community 
research  up  to  that  time.     The  problems  were  partly  those  of  reconciling 
the^demands  of  the  two  hats  the  researchers  were  wearing.     On  t\)e  one  hand, 
they  were  in  the  employ  of  an  Ivy  League  university,  were  suf)ported  by  a 
federally  funded  research  grant  and,  in  the  case  of  Watkins,  came  with 
apparent  official  sanction  of  the  school.     They  had  a  clear  obligation,  aad 
a  desire,  to  do  a  credible  piece  of  research.    Oii  the  other  hand,  they  were 
being  accepted  and  treated  as  friends,  even  trusted  fatnily.  Increasingly, 
the  information!  they  were*getting  was  the  ^►^ind  that  would  be  shared  among 
friends.    The  ai lemma  they  faced  was  classic:    How  to  avoid  betraying  fri'^nd- 
ships  and  at  the  same  time  meet  tha  obligations  of  their  employmsnt? 

This  was  not  the  issue  that  Suggested  a' reevaluation  of  our  pact  community 
experience.     There  were  two  other  developments*     First,  both  of  the  Blacli^ 
researchers — even  they  were  not  entirely  aware  of  this — e\idenced  real 
hesitation  about  precipitously  entering  the  homes  in  the  communities,  despite 
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the  fact  that  they  had  been  "officially"  invited.     It  was  as  though  they 
suspected  that  the  "official"  invitations  were  possibly  mainly  gestures  of* 
politeness  offered  because  of  who  they  represented,  a  phenomenon  we  have 
all  expex'ienced'l 

I  was  surprisec^  at  this  .hesitation  (and  a  little  impatient)  because  the 
year  before  each  of  the  researchers  had  been  invited* and  had  visited  some 
homes*     On  reflection,  however,  it  is  not  at  all-^lear^o  \irhat  extent  they 
^ere  really  allowed  into  the  families.    The  Black  researchers  had  to  deal 
with  the  risks  of  possJ,b4:y^ getting  close.     One  risk  was  that  they  would 
become  privy  to  information  as  friends  they  would  find  difficult  to  include 
in    a  research  report. 

The  second  event  that  was  surprising  'was  the  altered  picture  of  community- 
school  relationships  that  was  emerging*     ifTrhe  case^of  Shortridge,  particularly, 
the  researcher  uncovered  evidence  of  some  pot;entially  serious  conflict  between 
some  of  the  parent sl^  and  the  school,  resentment  that  the  school  demands  much 
ofparents  but  gives  little  in  return,  concern  that  one  of  the  teacheri  was 
"racist"  and  a  lack  of  understanding  of  schobl  expectations  of  parants. 
While  these  findings  did  nat  necessarily  portend  serious  problems,  the  pipture 
they  gave  was  certainly  at  pdds  with  th?  'one  gained  by  the  researchers  up 
to  then. 

This  discussion  is  not  to  overstate  the  importance  of  a  researcher's 
race.    Our  experience  suggests  that  neither  Blackness  nor  whiteness,  per  se, 
pose  serious  hinderences  to  doing  good  research.     Our  experience  does  suggest 
the  importance  of  being  sensitive  to  th^  possible  problems  one  may  have  to 
resolve  as  a  consequence  of  his  or  hee  race. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCHER  CHARACTERISriCS  AND  APPROACHES 
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White 
Female 
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White 
Female 


Black 
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CotnmuniC^ 
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College 

r 

Elementary 


Elementary, 

Curriculum 

Develop, 

none 


none 


Elementary, 
Reading  Sp. 


High  School 
Teacher  Col. 
Ciirric^  Dev. 
(Australia) 


English/ 
Ed.  Cult  & 
Society 

Ed.  Linguis- 
tics 


Language 
and  Ed.  ' 


Business/ 
Sociology 

Anthropology 
Ed.  Reading 


Language 
and  nd. 


WF- 
BF- 


BF-Reading  Sp 
WF^Fourth 
BF- Fourth 

BF-Fif th 
WM- Fifth 


WF- 
BF- 


BF-Fifth 
WM-Fif th 
BF~Sixth 
WF^Sixth 

WF-Sixth 


Extensive. 
Homes  and 
Community 

Ciirsory .  Mostly 
public  institu- 
tions 

Moderate  with 

Children. 

(Girls) 

Extensive  with 

Children 

(Boys) 

Cursory.  Mostly 
publ i  c,  some 
girls  activi'tios 

Extensive.  »Hom(^s' 
community 


Almost  none.'* 


The  Commur^ity,  What 
schooling  means  to 
the  community 

Spontaneous  Writing. 


A 1 1  i  t  ud e ,  commun  i  c^i ve 
behavior  and  demeanor. 


Boys  peer  ^^itc  ractions. 


Attention 


Parent  Perceptions  of 
School  Expectations. 


Teacher  conceptions  of* 
the  teaching  of  writing 
process. 


*This  was  a  result  of  the  ad  hoc  nature  of  her  involvement.     She  was  not  hired 
as  one  of  the  original  researchers.  ^  ' 
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(C)    .Team  Collaboration  ""^ 

—  .  — r   —  ~  — 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  preceding  chart,  the  researchers  were  a  diverse 
group.     One  additional  interesting  characteristic  is  not  shown,  their 
experience  or  training  in  linguistics  or  ethnography.    Only  thre^'of  the 
seven  researchers  lifted  came  to  the  project  with  much  training  and 
experience — Filing,  Gilipore  and  May.     Lussier  was'  enrolled  in  a  field 
methods  course  and  Woods-Elliott  was  dis^covering  and  informing  herself  about 
ethnography  on  her  Q\<m.    ^To  Davis  and  Watkins,  doing  ethnographic  research 
was  a  totally  novel  idea./  "  ^ 

The  faculty  team,  on  the  other  hand  consisted  of  Hymes  and  Smith, 
both  anthropologists  and  linguists,  Anderson,      qualitative  .sociologist, 
Dublished  in  the  field  of  Urban/Black  social  issues,  and  Larkin,  experienced 
in  teacher  education  with  a  strong  int^erest  in  anthropology.     From  our  ex- 
perience, it  would  appear  that  formal  training  does  not,  per  se,  convey  any 
^ great  advantage  in  doing  tne  kind  of  research  reported  here.     Given  the 
CO  position  o^^ne  research  team  and  the  nature  of  our  interaction,  other 
factors  outweighed  training  as  criteria  for  effectiveness.  '  Tracing  the 
principles  we  .established  in  our  collaboration  and  then  sketching  the  actual 
structures  that  developed,  reveal  the  factors  th^t  seem  to  affect  team 
collaboration. 

(!)•     The  principles  of  collaboration.     Some  of  us  on  the  faculty  team 

had  been  involved  in  collaborative  research  in  the  past  and  were  aware 

that  it  can  be  delicate  and  fraught  with  possible  pitfalls.     (I  had  done 

an  analysis  of  a  very  large  collaborative  field  research  effort  funded 

by  NIE  in  1978.     See,  Smith,  David  and  Lynn  Gregory,  Issut^s  in  Field 

Research,  NIP   ,  1978. ^     All  of  us  were  expei'ienced  in  graduate  level 
»  * 
teaching  at  the  University.     In  the  initial  planning  and  proposal  writ- 

.ing  (which  did  not  incltide  sttidentc)  this  background  led  to  the  tacit 

emergance^ of  a  set  of  principles  which  would  be  followed.    Three  are  signi- 

ficantr  here. 

(1)    The  research  roles  would  be  apportiorxed  so  that  graduate  students 
worked  in  the  schools  and  communities  and  the  faculty  would 
me'et  regularly  with  chem  to  react  to  their  experiences.  The 
researchers  would,  in  ef feet , develop  an  inside  perspective  and 
collect  the  data.    The  faculty  would  provide  an  outside  perspec- 
tive and  work  to  help  the  researchers  understand  what  the  data  meant. 
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(2)  There  would  be  a  Free  sharing  of  findings  and  problems  among  the 
research  team.     We  would  work  together  to  understand  what  ue 
were  seeing  and  discovering. 

(3)  The  researchers  would  be  given  their  heads.    We  recognized 

that  the  styles  of  ethnographic  research  must  be  highly  personal. 
Too  much  direction  would  risk  leaving  no  room  for  important 
discoveries.     Any  particular  problems  or  weaknesses  would  be 
recognized  and  could  be  -addressed  through  the  sharing. 

After  the  fact  reflection  suggests  that  for  the  most  part  these 
principles  are  sound.     They  follow  from  the  requirements  of  ethnography, 
particularly  the  dictum  that   .he  researcher  is  the  primary  research 
instrument  and  to  be  effective  must  be  free  to  ^[lake  use  of  all  of  his  or 
her  attribut.es.     Problems,  when  they  arose,  can 'be  traced  to  the  actual 
structure  of  interaction  we  developed,  which  did  notVp^rmit  the .full 
application  of  these  principles". 

(2).     The  structure  of  collaboration.     The  actual  structuring  of  our 
interactions  was  constraine  1  by  the  dual  roles  each  of  us  played — profes^ 
sor  or ^ graduate  student,  on  the  one  hand,  and  researches  on  the  other.  The 
constraints  wera  not  so  much  of  time  (although  it  ^id  prove 'dif ficult  to 
keep  on  too  of  the  accumulating  data)  as  they  were  relational.  Beth 
the  researchers  and  the  faculty  tended  to  conduct  the  research  on  a  » 
Graduate  Seminar  Model..     There  were  two  problems  with  this. 

a 

First,  as  graduate  students,  seminar  participants  are  not  used  to 
sharing  preliminary,  raw,  data  or  proble^m^^hey  are  encountering  with 
their  professors  so  that  they  can  reflect  on  them  together.    They  e»oect 
to  be  evaluated.    They  don't  expect  to  turn  in  papers  that  are  far  from  ^ 
being  finished  and  in  messy  draft  form      This  problem  was  further  exacer- 
bated by  the  fact  that  Hymes,  Principal  Investigator,  was  both  dean  and 
a  recognized  name  in  the  field        ethnographic  research.     Some  graduate 
students*  found  it  difficult  to' treat  him  as  a  collaborator,  and  in  effect, 
a  peer.     The  issue  was  exacerbated  further  for  those  researchers  who  had  « 
already  experienced  careers  as  respected  professional  educators.  They 
found  it  doubly  difficult  to  submit  unfinished  products  far  review,  com- 
ment and  criticism  by  faculty  who  would  ultimately  be  their  thesis  advisors 
and,  who  at  the  same  time,  probably  knew  less  about  the  realities  of 
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schooling  than  they  did. 

The*  second  problem  was  more  or  substance  than  of  status*  rel^trloiiship; 
As  faculty  members  of  the  team,  we  had  a  tendency  to  react  to  aspects  of  th$ 
researcher  findings  that  struck  responsive  chords,  given  our  past  and 
current  research  intere^sts.     The  sharing  seminars  frequently  became  ^ 
exciting  intellectually  but  failed  to  deal  with  some^  of  the  more 
pressing  research  issues  the  site  investigators  vere  facing.    We  frequently 
assumed  that  the  rearearchers  were  collecting  careful  ethnographic  accounts 
and  that  the  interesting  data  they  were  sharing  came  from  this  process. 
It  became  apparent  fairly  late  that  some  of  the  data  collection  had  been 
quite  flawed.    What  was  needed  was  not  so  much  the  encouragement  of  a 
stimu^arting  seminar  as  some  careful  elbow  to  elbow  work. 

(3).     The  outcome.     Two  comments  on  the  above  discussion  are  in  order. 

First,  we  found  it  striking  that  the  researcHers  who  had  the  least  formal 

training  in  ethnography  or  in  linguistic  methods  seeme^I  *to  find  it  the 

easiest  to  share  with  us  both  emerging  findings  and  pioblems  of  doing 

research.     This  is  not  a  oaean  to  ignorance.    Their  academic  careers  were 

such  that  the  status  differences  conveyed  bv  the  graduate  seminar  model 

i 

did  not  affect  them.     Second,  encountering  these  problems  does  not  imply  • 
that  the  outcome  of  the  research  is  seriously  flawed.     The  problem  was  more 
one  of  tension  than  of  bad  research.     I*,  did  mean  that  more  emphasis  was 
placed  on  individual  reports  and  analysis  than  we  had  originally  antici- 
pated. 

UNDERSTANDINGS  ABOUT  SCHOOLING 

Seperating  reflections  on  process  form  substantive  understandings 
about  schooling  is  impossible,  as  the  above  section  demonstrates.     Many  of 
the  more  important  substantive  findings  have  been  introduced  and  discussed 
already.     This  section  will  present  broad  findings  not  adequately  developed  1^ 
earlier.    As  is  inevitably  the  case  with  research  such  as  ours.;  these 
findings  ar^  as  suggestive  for  further  investigation  as  they  ar*^  conclusive* 
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/(A)  importance  of  understanding  individiu^l  schools  as  unique  entities 

existing;  over  Lirr.e. 

Neitfher  traditional  .educational  research,  with  its  emphasis  on  making 
generalizable  concluslpn.^,  nor  the  spate  of  rt^cent  naturalistic  studies 
(including  ethnographies),  which  are  mostly  toPic  focusscd,  are  addressing 
what  our  experience  suggests  mav  be  a  significant  oversight  in  our  under- 
standing of  schools.     Each  school  is  a  unique  entity  with  its  own  particular 
history.     To  really  understand,  and  ultimately  address,  any  problem  a 
school  faces  this  must  be  taken  into  account  along  with  more  ^.eneral  knowl- 
edge  about  how  schools  work.     Yet  one  looks  almost  in  vain  for  any  examples 
of  any  school  where  researchers  have  worked  systematically  to  accumulate 
information"  over  time  that  woujd  vie  Id  a  conprehensive  picture  of  the 
school.     This  is  particularly  disturbing,  given  the  current  vogue  in 
educational  research  to  document  examples  of  effective  schooling  as  a 
tactic  in  gathering  data  that  can  be  used  to  improve  schools-  in  general. 
Without  careful  attention  to  a  comprehensive  understanding, . the  documentation 
efforts  are  probably  doomed  from  the  start. 

In  the  following  brief  discussion  several  finding?   from  our  research 
are  presented  that  support  the  notion  that  cummulative  understandings  of  ' 
individual  schools  is  of  critical  importance.     (No  attempts  will  be  made  to 
carefully  develop  the  arguments  supporting  this  position.     That  has  been 
done  by  Hvnes  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Coiincil  for  Anthropology 
and  Education  entitled  "Educational  Ethnography",  1980.) 

There  is  a  popular  notion,  almost  axiomatic  among  thoughtful  critics 
of  schooling  today,  that  inner  city  schools,  despite  the  best  intentions  of  ^ 
teachers-,  administrators,  are,  in  Rist's  terms,  little  more  than  "factories 
for  failure."    Several  studies^  such  as  those  by  McDermott  (1974)  and  Mehan 
(1^7°)  have  succ»^eded  in  documenting  the  processes  by  which  children  "learn 
to  fail."    Ml  of  the  cchools  in  our  sample  are  inner  city  schools  serving 

i 

almost  exclusive"^ V  poor  Black  families.     None  of  them,  however,  really 
deserves  the  epithet,  "factory  for  failure"  despite  the  fact  that  a  researcher 
dur-li eating  the  studies  alluded  to  above  in  isolation  woald  orobablv  come 
up  with  siir.ilar  results. 
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More  importantly,  our  research  has  indicated  that  there  are  fundamental 
d:*fferences  between  the  schools  that  onlv  e^^^erge  after  intensive  investigation. 
Indeed  ol'-  own  systematic  research  in  the  schools,  albeit  fairly  compre- 
hensive in  scope  and  in  place  for  two  yea^s,  is  only  now  beginning  to  reveal 
some  of  these  differences.    A  review  of  the  cases  of  Shortridge  (parti- 
cularly the  research  presented  by  Anderson)  and  Harriet  Tubman  (based  on 
personal  observation  and  oersonal  correspondence  with  Davis  and  others 
doing  research  there)  is  illustrative. 

It  is  readily  apparent,  even  to  the  casual  observer,  that  the  two  . 
schools  differ,  as  expected,  with  respect  to  matters  Tike  style  of  admini- 
stration, general  ambience,  professional  longevity  and  retention  rates 
for  faculty  and  curriculum,     l^at  is  not  so  immediately  clear  are  the 
reasons  behind  these  differences.     Some  of  those  are  not  even^ard  to  come 
by  when  one  looks  at  the^  histories  of  the  two  schools  and  the  community 
contexts. 

Shvrtridge  \s  in  an  area  that  has  just  undergone  a  major  transition  to 
becoming  almost  enti.   ly  Black.     The  present  residents  do  not  have  long 
roots  in  the  community-     The  school  staff  is  also  fairly  new  and  has  few 
significant  ties  with  the  neighborhood.     Harriet  Tubman,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  a  Black  school  for  many  years.    Many  of  the  students  have  parents 
or  grandparents  who  attended  when  they  were  youngsters.     The  ^jrirxiDal  is 
Black,  as  were  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  like  some  others  on  hio 
staff  he  attended  the  school  and  started  his  teaching  career  Xhere.  Ob- 
viously h6,  and  others  ^n  his  staff,  bave  very  important  ties  to  the  commu- 
nity.. 

^These  differences  themselves  are  interesting  and,  of  course,  poten- 
tially important  for  understanding  the  two  shcools.     However,  the  story  does 
not  stop  here.     These  discoveries  in  themselves  raise  a  number  of  further 
questions.    How,  ,for  example,  is  i'-  possible  f*br  a  school  to  maintain 
the  kind  of  continuity  and  stability  observed  in  Harriet  Tubman,  given 
the  forces  of  change  t^at  are  perceived  to  victimize  latter  city  poor 
neighborhdoa3?    Is  it  possible  that  schoolr  are  chemseiveSu  net  sirnply 
passive  victims  of  the  forces  affecting  our  cities?     (I.e.,  ucba>i  <lecay, 
gentrification,  white  flight,  etc.)    Can  they.  In  fact  play  an  active'^role 
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in  shaping'  the* destinies  of  the  comrnunities? 

Both  Harriet  Tubman  and  Shortridge  would  seem  to  argue  for  a  yes 
answer  to  the  last  question,  but  for  different  reasons*    There  seems  little 
doubt  that  Harriet  Tubman*  is  not  simply  what  it  is  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  community  but  the  community  is  affected  by  what  the  school  is.  As 
one  example,  the  city  some  years  past  built  a  housing  project  right  next  to 
the  school.     Instead  of  simply  contributing  to  the  decay  of  the  community, 
as  many  such  efforts  did,  this  rather  gave  a  number  of  long"  time  resiidents 
who  had  been  displaced  an  opportunity  to  move  back  so  they  could  send  their 
kids  to  Harriet  Tubman.  '  The  influence  Shor^tridge  exerts  upon  the  community 
is  of  quite  a  different  nature.    Many  saw  it  as  providing  a  stabilizing  ele- 
ment in  the  changed  community.     It  too  looms  large,  not  because  it  is  a 
venerable  old  institution,  but  because  the  leadership  is  determined  to  be 
strong  in  a  new  situation. 

We  can  go  even  further  in  our  analysis.  One  characteristic  that  seems 
to  distinguish  one  school  froTn  another  is  the  way^te'achers ,  administrators, 
parents  and  students  perceive  themselves.    How  do  they  conceptualize 

s 

their  mission? 

Anderson  has  pointed  o,it  that  the  Shortridge  pr^  >cipal  sees  his  school 
as  a  kind  of  "outpost  of  the  Great  tradition."    He  feels  that  Jie  has  a 
mission  to  bring  the  advantages  of  this  tradition  to  the  children  and  their 
families  in  the  school  community.    Our  experience  with  teachers  and  parents 
doe^  notning  to  seriously  contradict  this  conclusion.    They  tend  to  either  ' 
actively  share  in  this  vision  or  to  passively  accept  it  as  necessary  and  good 

The  situation  in  Harriet  Tubman,  surprising!^,  ifi  not  as  different  a$ 
one  would  expect.     Both  school  people  and  parents  ^seem  to  feci  that  the 
mission  of  the  school  is  to  "evangelize"  in  the  name  of  the  same  "^reat 
tradition."    However,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  -he  Black 
version  of  this  tradition  is  different  from  that  being  promulgated  at  Short- 
'ridge.    At  the  very  least,  different  aspects  of  it  are  stressed.    While  aj: 
Shortridge,  for  example,  "correct  attitude"  is  stressed,  it  functions  as  a 

  _      -  4 

ffleaiis^o'r""sorting  out  and  tracking  students.     In  Harriet  Tubman,  disci- 
pline is  the  watchv;ord.     It  even  has  equal  billing  with  basic  skills, 
however,  it  is  not  presented  as  a  mechanism  for  tracking  Individual  stu- 
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ents  so  much  as  it  is  a  concern  that  no*  student  embjrass  his  or  her 
school  or  race  as  a  whole. 

(B)    The  Cccial  Dimensions  of  Literacy.  ,  • 

9  * 

A  number  of  different  lines  of  investigation  are 'suggesting  that  in 
order  to  understand  the  processess  of  literacy  skill  development,  particu- 
larly writing,  one  must  attend  to  the  social  context.    For  example,  Emig 
has  recently  declared  that  we  need  to  abandon  a  number  of  myths  educators* 
hold  about  the  process  of  learning  to  write.    One  of  these  is  the  notion 
th^t  it  is  essentially  a  solitary  activity.     (Emig,  1980)    Statan  is 
working  on  an  NIE' funded  project  to  see  how  children's  writing  changes  when 
they  are  given  the  kind  of  systemat^  :  feedback  that  has  been  shown  to  be 
important  to  language  acqtiisition.     In  a  similar  vein  a  recent  study  by 
Birnbaum,  following  Britton  et  al  1975,  has  indicated  that  one  of  the  two 
essential  conditions  for  the  development  of  writing,  skills  in  children 
was  the  availability  of  auuiences , .who  evidenced  interest  and  responded  to 
the  child's  productions  (Birnbaum,  p.  204,  1980).  * 

Another  line  of  research,  following  the  lead  of  Mehan  et'^al.,  is 
making  it  increasingly  clear  that  the  traditional  conceptual  distinction 
between  academic  a^d  social  skill  acquisition        -pervasively  taught  in 
schools,  has  no  empirical  basis.    This,  of  course  comes  as  no  real  surprise 
to  social  scientists  or  to  teachers.     'owever,  it  is  falling  to  the  lot  of 
ethnographers  to  begin  specifying  'some  unexpected  social  dimensions  of 
literacy  acquisition  (or  admission  in  Gilmore's  terns)  and  the  uses 
of  literacy  3Kills^ 

Our      research,  particularly  thac  of  Fiering  and  Gilmore,  provide  a^ 
beginning  to  this  direction.     Both  studies  confirm  what  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly    apparent  to  research,  namely  that  the  acquisition  of  literacy 
skills,  both  reading  an^^riting,  is,  in  ^  lltera'te  society  such  as  o«rs, 
a  "natural^*  phenomenon.     (Heath,  1980,  Goodman,  Yetta  1980,  persoaal  commu- 
nication).    The  studies  go  beyond  this,  however. 

Fiering  has  provided  a  picture  of  the  classroom  as  a  setting  where 
writing  is  not  only  encouraged' but  flourishes  even  when  it  is  not  encouraged 
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Her  description  stands  as  a  vivid  demonstration  of  the  adaptive  capacity 
of  children.    These  are  children  who  we  now  know  have  developed  extensive 
skills  of  oral  communication, . |kills,  whicff  (with  others)  have  well  served 
both  their  personal  and  sr^irA  needs  outside  of  the  classroom.    Finding  ^ 
themselves  in  classroom  contexts' where  t/ilking  is  almost  universally  dis- 
couraged, but  where  the  paraehernaXia  of  writing  are  readily  avail.^ble, 
^they  spontaneously  make  rich  and  Varied  use  of  writing  as  an  adaptive 
resource. 

In  these  settings  writing  can  be  observed  serving  a  variety  of  ex- 
pressive  and  social  function.^.     Defining  pfee'r  group  membership,  articu- 
lacion  of  social  status  and  aesthetic  expression,  are  three  among  the  adapt- 
ive needs  we  see  writing  used  to  m^e^,.   While  Fiering*s  work  has  laid  a 
useful  foundation,  one  suspects  that  furthGT  investigation — tracing  indi- 
vidual children's  spontaneous  writing  across  a  nuniber  of  settings  and  looking 
at  how  different  -kids  spontaneously  write  (or  don't)  in  similar  settings, 
for  exiinple — would  add  greatly  to  our  understanding  of  writing  as  a  means 
for  social  adaotation,  ^ 

GiTmore's  paper  has  touched  on  the. way  children  make  use  of  another 
set  of  literacy  skills,  skills  that  have  traditionally  been  considered 
difficult  to  teach.    Not  onlv  do  thev  use  these  .word  attack  skills  to  do 
very  sophisticated  analyses  of^ words ,  without  alw.ays  being  aware  that  they 
have  any  relationship  to  literacy,  but  they~are~u:sed_to  effect  very  compli- 
cated social  arrartgements.     Kurthernrore ,  the  entire  activity  of  stepping, 
making  use  of  the  most  traditional  of  school  taught  literacy-related 
skills,  is  seen  as  antithetical  to  what  the  school  is  teaching.     In  so  far 
ag  these  activities  reflected  school  phenomena,  it  was  the  instructional 
tactic — the  social  aspect — they  borrowed  and  caricatured, 

IC  is  tempting  to  suggest  from  these  findings,  as  well  as  the  other 
.insights- that  a^e  emerging  from  research  on  literacy  that  it  is  a  serious 
understatement  to  say  that  there  are  social  dimensions  to  literacy.  In 
the  lives  of  the  children  in  our  studv*  and  perhaps  to  an  extent  we  have* 
not  imagined  in  the  lives  of  others,  it  appears  that  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
It  is  the  llteracv  functions  that  are  incidental  to  social  functions. 
Children  have  needs.    These  will  be  met.     If  among  the  available  resources 
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are  literacy  skills  or  literacy  paraphernalia,  they  will  be  used. 

Insofar  as  this  is  true,  it  holds  important  implications  for  teachers. 
For' one  thing  it  would  suggest  that  taking  Tihings  from  the  children's 
culture  and  Inserting  them  into  teaching  practi(j^^can  only  be  done  with  a 
profound  undetstanding  of  the  social  funtions  phenomenon  performs^' 

for  the  children.    Fiering,  for  example,  reported  an  attempt  by  one  teac'ier 
to  use  captioning    as  a  teaching  tactic  affter  haying  , observed  the  children 
doing  it  on  there  own.    The  students  failed  to  respond  to  this  attempt. 
We  have  no  information  on  the  social  meaning  captioning  had  for  the  child- 
ren.    However,  it  is  safe  to  assuma  that  captioning  when  intt^dhced  by 
the  teacher  as  "official"  school  activity  performed  a  drastically  differ- 
ent  set  of  functions.  •  r  * 

Gilmore*s  reading  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  able  to 'skill- 
fully adapt  street  rhymes  to  a  classroom  activity  that  children  enjoy. 
It  is  no  coincidence  that  bhe  has  a  rrputation  in  the  school  ^s  one  of  the 
teachers  who  really  listens  to  children,  not  only  in  her  classroom  but, 
through  efforts  she  initiates,  out  of  school  as  well. 
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CdNCLUSIONS 

As  promised  in  the  introduction,  this  paper  has  not  attempted  to 
recap  the  many  findings  embadded  in  the  individual. research  reports,  not 
does  it  contain  a  systematic  rationale  for  ethnographic  monitoring.  This 
latter  point,  as  well  as  a  discussion  of  some  other  general  findings  (E.g., 
the  advantages  of  involving  school  personnel  in  the  research,  the  important 
role  researchers  can  play  as  aids-to-reflection  in  the  classroom)  are  treated 
in, the  Daper  appended  CSmith  1980) •     It  has  presented  a  number  of  findings 
which  have  implications  not  only  for  understanding  how  schools  work  but  for 


defining  future  research  tTirustsT~"    ~  ^ 

The  reflection  this  paper  has  occasioned  has  in  general  revealed  a 

greater  richness  of  data  and  insight  than  expected  (a  credit  to  the 

researchers  who  not  only  worked  part-time  while  pursuing  graduate  student 

careers,- but  almost  to  a  person  suffered  some  unexpected  life  crisis  during 

the  course  of  the  $tudy).    However,  I  have  tried  to  be  candid  about  the  ways 

in  which  we  did  not  meet  our  original  expectations,  presenting  these 

shortcomings  not  as  failures  but  as  opportunities  to  learn.  f 

Two  areas  in  particular  come  to  mind  where  our  conclusions  would  be 
.« 

strengthened  if  we  had  mop^data.     (Botn  of  these,  incicf^tly,  will  be 
addres*ded  in  an  already  funded  new  research  project  to  start  immediately. 
(Using  Literacy  Skills  Outside  of  School;    An  Ethnographic  Study  of 'Lower  and 
Middle  Age  Children  and  Their  Families.  Dzvld  M.  Smith,  Principal-  Investiga- 
tor, NIE.))    We  don't  have  the  comprehensive  analysis  of  community  norms  of 
verbal  interaction  of  the  type  Philips  brought  to  bear  on  the  classrooms 
in  her  study  of  participant  structures  in  Warm  Springs  (Philips  1972) . 

Th^second  piece  that  is  largely,  although  not  entirely  missing,  is 
the  viiBW  from  th^^i  cnlldren.    We  have  only  a  very  sketchy  picture  of  the 
meaning  of  writing  dnd  litera<*y  in  their  live??,  th^  picture  generally  of 
whaC  verbal' competence  is  for  themj^  as  living  lAyes  in  which  school  is  a 
salient  part,  but  onl\^  a  part.     Again,  It  shptud  be  stressed  that  these 
are  ' wsaK^^esstfc"  only  in  the  sense  that  having  done  the  research  we  now  see 
them  as  important;  pieces  to  be  added.    Had  we  framed  our  approach  ir  some 
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way  so  as  to  get  this^  information,  it        certain  that  a  number  of  the  data 
we  did  collect  would  be  missing. 

Both  the  findings  presented^  throughout  these  reports,  and  more  import- 
antly, the  kind  of  continuing  relationship  that  has  been  established  with 
the  schools  witness  to  the  soundness  of  the  original  premise  of  the  research. 
Ethnographers  working  with  sciK>dl  practitioners  find  themselves  in  positions 
not  only  to  gain  important  understandings  of  schooling,  but  to  make  these 
linderstandings  accessible  to  those  who  are  charged  to  make  the  schools  work, 
the  practitioners  theirtselves. 
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fITWQCRAPHIC  M0NITOI^£NG:    A  VJAY  TO  UNDERSTANDING  BY  THOSE 
mo  ARE  MAKING  SCHOOLING  HAPPEN 


ABSTRACT 

A  major  set  of  issues  of  concern  in  educa«:ion  today  have  to  do  with  the* 
reiationchip  between  research  and  practice.    Despite  decades  of  effort  and 
the  expenditure  of  billions,  there  is  scant  evidence  that  our  acQumulated 
understanding  of  education  is  making  much  of  an  Impact  in  improving  American 
education.    lilaira  has  been  variouBiy  leveled- at  the  nature  of  our  understanding 
and  the  absence  of  an  effective /system  for  delivering  these  findings  to 
practitioners  in  consumable  ^tm.    Ethnographic  monitoring  promises  a  model 
for  profoundly  increasin^/'our  understanding  of  schooling  and  at  the  same 
time,  for  insuring  th^  the  ownership  of  this  understanding  is  not  the  exclusive 
purview  of  a  grdup^f  expert-elites.     In  this  paper,  two  of  the  major  research- 
practice  issui^  are  described  and  a  West  Philadelphia  based  research  effort 
is  s'hown'^to  address  them.  ^ 

I.     THE*- ISSUES  * 

I  was  recently  contracted  to  document  the  implementation  of  a  new 
language  arts  curricuU:  h  in  the  suburban/country  school  system.     The  new  ^ 
'curriculum  purportedly  made  use  of  recent  Research  on  language  arts  instruction 
and. the  implementation  design  was  based  on  up-to-date  thinking  about  program 
implementation.     A  key  feature  of  the  project  was  the  constitution  of 
(building  level)  teams  who  were  charged  with  the  bulk  of  implementation 
decisions  and  activities.    Funding  for  the  .project  came  through  ^the  Intermediate 
Service  Agency  in  the  coufiiy  which  hired  a  projtect  staff  consisting  of  four 
people  who.  were  either  reading  specialists  or  wh©  otherwise  boasted  expertise 
in  language  arts  ^.nstruction.    The  role  of  this  staff  was  to  offer  support, 
resource  networking  services  and  advice,  when  requested,  to  the  building 

level  teams.  / 

/ 

The  building  level  teams  consisted  of  the  principal,  several  active 
classroom  teachers  and,  whenever  possib>e,  reading  specialists  and/or 
librarians.     The  teams  were  supplied  vith  Materials,  were  extensively 
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inservic^d,  and  met  once  a  week  with' one  of  the  project  staff  to  plan  e^nd 


builditiR  level  teams  take  the  lead  in  developing  and  Implementing  program 
plans  in  each  school.    This  approach  was  taken  deliberately  to  underscore  the 
belief  that  the  building  level  teams  knew  bhe  schools  auw  were  closer  to  the 
rest  of  the  school  staff,  students^  and  the  community.     The  project  direction 
expected  that,  relying  in  this"* manner  upon  a  well-supported  and  informed 
building  level  team,  would  obliviate  the  gulf  between-  school  practitioners  and 
the  outside  experts.     The  teams  would  provide  a  natural  vehicle  f or Vhe  • 
application  of  research  findings. 

•An  important  and  unexpected  side  effect  resulted  from  this  experiment. 
It  turned  out  that  the  constitution  of  the  buiTding  level  teams  created  a 
process  of  self-selection,  so  that  the  members  were  not  always  "typical"  school 
staff.     They  volunteered,  or^were  volunteered  by  their  principal,  precisely 
because  they  had  demonstrated  an  above-average  willingness  to  experiment  and 
innovate  (or  in  rare  cases,  because  they  seemed  to  be  less  inclined  to 
innovate  than  other  teachers  and  were  seen  as  in  need  of  a  challenge).  Further- 
more, the  act  of  being  singled  out  and  givfen  the  perquisites  of  a  building  level 
team  member,  as  meager  as  these  were,  had  the  effect  of  constituting  a  grt)up 
of  "elites""*"  within  the  school.     Sometimes  derisively  labeled  JAS  (junior 
administrators)  they  faced  the  same  problems  in  reaching  their  erstwhije 
colleagues  that  outsiders  would  have.     Not  only  had  th^  relationship  with 
the  other  teachers  been  changed,  but  they  found  that  the  new  knowledge  they 
had  become  privy  to,  and  in  some  cases  had  integrated  into  their  thinking, 
was  not  easily  understood  or  adopted  by  the  others. 


The  problem  appears  to  be  that  the  nature  of  school  leadership  is  such  that 
attempts  to  use  peers  as  mediatory  between  research  and  practice,  or  as  in 
the  case  being  described,  between  practitioners  and  externally  based  innovation, 
frequently  are  seen  as  isolating  &nd  separating  the  involved  school  personnel 
from  their  colleagues.     These  peer  leaders  possess  none  of  the  leadership 
criteria  recognized  by  the  school  culture — they  are  not  certificated  nor  do  / 
they  occupy  a  recognized  legitimate  place  in  the  school's  leadership  hierarchy ^ 
As  a  result  'their  ability  to  lead  \s  sharply  curtailed.    Virtually  every  / 
principal  in  the  schools  participating  in* the  aboved  described  project  found 
themselves  having^  to  denl  with  this  problem. 


review  activitieSt    The  project  staff  wqs  generally  non-dj^regtive,  getting  tfee 


This  experience  goes  to  ;:he  h*^art  pf  the  problematic  relatj^pn^hip 
oetween  educatipne^l  research  and  practice  and  points  tp  the  two  central  issues 
vhich>?i44.  trc  addjcgssed  in, this  paper.    They  can  be  thought  pf  aa;    !•     The  , 
relational  problem— What. must  be.  considered  In  establishing  the  most  fruitful 
kind  of  relationship  betweerr  researchers  and  practitioners?    and  2,  The 
communication  problem — What  must  be  considered  in  creating  a  vehicle  that 
facilitates  the  use  of  research  in  the  improvement  of  educational  practice? 

A.     THE  TRADITIONAL  (PRODUCTION)'  PARADIGM- OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

Many  approaches  have  been  devised  to  shorten  the  gap  between  researcr 
and  practice.    Most,  initiated  by  reseatchets,  are  based  on  some  permutation 
of  the  model  illustrated  above.     That  i^,  practitioners,  who  exhibit  certain 
Vhnracteristics  that  make  them  compatible?  with  the  skoals  of  the  research^  are 
selected  and  trained,  or  otherwise  singled  out,  as  collaborators. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  bring  teachers  or  administrators  to  educational 
confej-ences  so  that  the  audience  can  .hear  directly  the  researcher  atyi 
pVactftioner  discuss  the  process  they  have  evolved  for  working  together  and 
explain  the  advantages  or  problems  for  the  practitioner  engaged  in  the  project. 
I»  a  typical  presentation  I  recently  witnessed,  the  researcher  started  out 
by  explaining  how  he  set  out  to  "find  a  tbacher  who  could  and  would  collaborate 
with  him".  ^He  then  went  on  to  sav,  "I  was  fortunate  to  find  Ruth.  Many 
teachers  would  not  have  been  receptive  to  ;wprking  with  me". 

I  do  not  mean  to  criticize  research  Wmply  because  it  starts  with  the 
researcher  or  depends  on  collaboration  with  atypical  practitioners,  Such 
endeavors  frequently  yield  valuable  insights  on  a  variety  of  issues  and  may 
prove  to  be  very  rewardinj^ f or  the  tocher  involved.     However,  they,  like 
the  project  alluded  to  earlier,  do  little  to  address  the  problem  of  the  gap 
between  research  and  practice.    At  best,  they  relocate  the  gulf  to  a  point 
within  the  school.    At  worst,  they  risk  creating  a  new  elate  where  none 
existed  before. 

Insofar  as  these  new  models  proceed  from  an  ethnographic  perspective  (and 
many  do),  they  properly  perceive  the  relationship  between  ethnographic 
researcner  and  informant  as  one  of  colleague .    They  fail,  however,  to  make 


full  use  of  this  intrinsically  fruitful  r^le  relationship.    The  role  becofies 
.adapted  to  and  rqdefined  by  a  tfesearch-S'^'actice  pat^adigm  long  efetablifhed**  ip 
education,  ^ 

This  t-raditional  approach   to  research  is  essentially  based  on  a 
production  paradigm  with  research  viewed  as  an  enterprise  with  findings  seen 
as  products  to  be  packaged  and  delivered  to  consuiuers,    Researchers  are 
expected  to  ga   i  understanding  by  examining  school  phenomena  (with  s^arying 
attention  to  c  ntext)  and  to  generalize  these  understand injjs  so  that  they 
can  be  made  available  as  findln^^s  or  producf  to  practitioners  through  a 
variety       delivery  tnechanigms .    The  practitioners  then  are  charged  with 
applying  these  generalized  findings  in  the  diverse  settings  they  represent. 
Following  from  this  approach  to  research,  failure  of  research  to  improve 
practice  is  generally  attributed  either  to  invalidity  of  findings  or  a  brea..~ 
down  in  the  delivery  of  findings  to  practice, 
« 

B.     THE  ETHNOGRAPHIC  PERSPECTyfe 

Ethnocraphy  evolved  as  a  means  for  understanding  human  social  life.  Its 
usefulness  to  educational  research  can  be  fully  explo-^ted  only  as  this  enterprise 
is  conceptualized  as  essentially' one  of  human  interaction.  Ethnographers 
c    ^o**  view  the  primary  goal  of  research  as  the  production  and  delivery  of 
r,oods  hut  rather  as  the  facilitation  of  productive  interactions  between 
var,iou.^  kinds  of  persons  comprising  the  educational  establishment  that  will 
re?j]t  in  increased  mutual  understandings.    Produ:tive  interactions  are  those 
that  pen!iit  one  party  to  make  use  of 'the  other  as  a  resource  in  satisfying  his 
or  her  reasons  for  entering  the  relationship,    A  student,^ for  example,  presumably 
attends  school  to  learn  the  skills  necessary  for  productive  living.    A  school 
of  education's  responsibility  to  a  school  may  include  training  teachers  as  well 
as  proviuing  support  of  various  kinds  for  developing  responsive  instructional 
policies.     Whether  the  relationship  is  individual  or  institutional,  tht?  — 
sine  qua  non  for  productive  interaction,  is  a  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the 
othec  proceeding  from  a  particular  ^>^story  and  life  context  along  with  a 
respect  for  the  other's  capacity  to  lear»i  and  adnOt.     It  is  not  the  ability 
to  deliver  a  body  of  e^tpertise. 

Coming  back  to  the  issues  at  hand,  any  model  applying  ethnographic 
approaches  to  educationai  research  falls  short  if  it  muruly  succeeds  in 


inCrq^slns  Uie  understanding  of  schooling  for  tesearchera,  funding  agencies 
or  professor^  and  graduate  students  in  schools  of  educatipn,  is 
particularly  disturbing  if  in  ^Accomplishing  this  limited  goal  it  succeeds 
in  improving  the  skills  pf  some  practitioners  At  the  expense  of  their  relation- 
ship with  others.     It  is  equally  disturbing  if  ethnographers  have  to  "look 
for"  practitionets  who  display  attitudes  and  behaviors  that  are  compatible 
with  their  ovm,  by  Implication  suggesting  that  others  are  le.ss  capable  of 
understanding  or  less  able  to  profit  from  the  contributions  of  research. 

Ethnography  need  fall  into  neither  the  trap  of  informing  only  an  elite 
nor  of  making  researchers  of  practitioners •    As  Hymes  has  observed,  in  the 
article  that  served  as  stimulus  for  the  project  to  be  described  presently, 

...of  all  forms  of  scientific  knowledge,  ethnography  is  the 
most  open,  the  most  compatible  with  a  democratic  way  of  life, 
the  least  likely  to  produce  a  world  in  which  experts  control 
knowledge  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  studied.  The 
skills  of  ethnography  consist  of  the  enhancement  of  skills 
ail  normal  persons  employ  in  everyday  life   (1979,  p.  7A) 

This  being  the  case,  ethnography,  properly  understood,  as  an  approach 
^  *o  educational  research,  promises  both  to  yield  a  corpus  of  knowledge  that 
is  useful  to  practice  in  its  immanence  and  to  provide  practitioners  with 
a  way  of  understanding,  compatible  wita  the  plr-e  they  have  ..iready  established 
in  the  educative  process.     This  promise  is  based  on  the  premises  1)  that 
patterns  of  behavior  (e.g.,  student  performances,  teaching  styles,  ac'  Inistrative 
practices)  result  from  cultural  processes  that  are  themselves  dependent  on 
individual  histories  and  contexts  and  2)  that  a  priori  decisions  as  to  "what 
counts  a«  significant"  cannot  be  mnde. 

In  practical  terms,  the  first  premise  means  that  any  understanding  of 
school  phenomena  must  take  into  account  the  culture  of  the  school,  of  the 
community  and  of  the  particular  school  practice  (e.g,,  of  the  latter,  the 
culture  of  comprehension  characteristic  of  a  particular  classroom  that  v.  Ill 
•  I  feet  the  teaching  of  comprehension  as  a  reading  skill).    Our  knowledge  of 
schooling 'is  particularly  lacking  of  sugh  holistic  understandings,  Heretofore, 
reseaich  has  largely  concerned  itself  with  identifving  variables  (often 
mostly  devoid  of  meaning)  that  ob  .ain  across  settings. 


Xhe  second  premise  suggests  the  need,  not  or^y  fojT  appreciating  the 
perspective  pf  practitioners  (understanding  their  emic  view)  but  for  a 
willingness  to  take  seriously^  and  to  count  as,  meaningful,  practitipner  . 
knowledge  and  skills.    This  last  ppint  requires  elaboration  since  it  is 
particularly  important  to  understanding  the  evolution  of  the  project  described 
in  this  paper. 

Children  do  not  come  to  the  classroom  as  blank  slates.    They  come,  not 
only  with  an  innate  imperative  to  learn,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
and  an  intricate ;©et  of  interactional  skills  developed  in  their  pre-school 
lives.    The  same  respect  has  not  typicalj.y  been  shown  for  the  knowledge  and 
skills  that  teachers-  and  administrators  have  acquired  in  their  professional 
lives.     When,  for  example,  a  school  principal  decides  in  mid-^career  to  enroll 
in  a  graduate  program  and  earn  an  advanced  degree,  the  skills  and  professional 
expertise  he  brings  with  him  are  largely  ignored.    He  is  required  to  design 
and  carry  out  an  "academically  respected"  research  project  which  must  pass 
committee  muster  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  degree.     The  situation  is 
parallel  with  respect  to  classroom  teachers. 

As  a  result,  the  academic  community  denies  itself  access  to  a  wealth 
of  knowledge  about  tjie  realities  of  schooling.     By  the  same  process,  the 
principal,  in  his  existence  qua  graduate  student,  must  at  best,  hold  in 
abeyance  the  reality  he  has  experienced  as  a  professional  edurator  while  he 
views  the  world  through  the  lens  of  the  academic.    At  worst,  i:e  too  comes  to 
bellt^ve  that  his  naturally  acquired  skills  and  knowledge  do  not  count  for 
much  in  the  economy  of^  education. 

*   Researchers  typically  assume  the  academic  stance.     Their  c^oal  Is  not  the 
understanding  of  the  realities  of  schooling,  as  practitioners  understand  it, 
but  .the  extrapolation  from  it  of  those  pieces  that  count  as  important  from 
their  perspective.     In  short,  little  counts  as  legitimate  research  discovery 
that  has  not  been  uncovered  through  carefully  controlled  experimental  designs 
and  which  stands  the  cest  of  statisticjl  si f^ni  f  icnncf  as  determined  by  the 
researcher  and  the  design. 

Quantitative  research  does  not  have  a  corner  on  this  failure  to  under- 
c^tand  what  really  counts  from  the  practitioner  perspective.  Naturalistic 


and  other  qualitative  approaches  are  equally  guilty  when  thev  carefully 
choose  informants  withwhom  they  ^re  compatible,  when  they  choose  to  describe 
processes  they  see  as  important  anj  fail  to  check  their  perceptions  with 
participants,  whe»  they    choose  schools  to  Ascribe  that  conform  to  preconceived 
cannons  of  "interestingness",  when  they  fail  to  wrestle  with  the  thorny 
question  of  equally  compensating  practitioner-collaborators  for  their  efforts 
(financial  renumeration  can  rarely  replace  the  professional  growth,  personal 
satisfaction,  academic  respectability  and  wider  exposure  researchers  claim  as 
their  right)  and  above  all,  when  they  treat  their  practitioner-colleagues 
as  merely  informants  with  an  annoymous  credit  in  the  final  report  while  m^lng 
no  attempt  to  see  that  the  report  is  available  to  and  understandable  to 
them.     Ethnoj^raDhy ,  in  the  truest  sense,  lets  "what  counts"  be  determined 
by  the  total  context.    This  apolies  equally  to  types  of  schools  (there  is 
no  such  thing    as  a  "typical"  inner  city  school),  .    icific  teaching  or 
administrative  practices  or  tokn^^.a  of  school  behavior, 

II.     THE  ErNOGRA^.  JC  MONITOR "^NG  PROJECT 

A.    Tr^jERLYi::G  ASSUMPTIONS  '  / 

/i  model  for  applying  ethnogi?aphy  to  educational  research  while  at  the 
same  time,  remaining  faitl.ful  to  these  underlying  premises,  has  been  terttied 
by  Hymes  as  "ethnographic  mopltoring".     Ethnographic  monitoring  is  predicated 
upon  a  view  of  ethnography  as  ". . .a  disciplined  way  of  looking,  asking, 
recording,  reflecting,  comparing  and  reporting.     It  mediates  between  an 
understanding  of  what  members  of  a  given  coiTmrmity  know  and  do,  and  an 
accumulated  comparative  understanding  of  what  members  of  communities  generally 
have  known  and  done".     (Ibid,  p,  75) 

The  monitoring  ^roce-^^s  is  carried  out  by  participants,  witli  their 
knowledge  of  the  particular  setting,  working  cooperatively  with  ethnographers 
who  bring  the  compar.-tive  uijderscandings ,     This  cooperation  Is  a  key  feature 
of  the  process.     It  serves  to  enhance  the  validity  of  any  analysis,  through 
a  process  not  unlike  the  kind  of  triangulntion  sugt>e.qtcd  by  Elliott  (Elliott, 
1976,  p. 22)  and, 

since  the  purpose  of  '^thnoj^raphv  is  to  aid  the  program,  *its 
result  must  be  communicated  to  the  participants  in  the  program 
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in  any  case.    It  is  far  better  to  h^ve  the  cotnmuntcation  as  an 
ongoing  process  throughout  the  proRwm.    An  additional  benefit 
-       ma?  be  to  share  ethnographic  skills  that  participants  In  the  pro- 
gram will  be  able  to  use  in  other!  circumstances.    CHymes,  Op.  d't 
p.  85) 

'     The  greatest  vplue  of  cooperative  ethnographic  monitoring,  however, 

again  quoting  frpm  Hymes, 

...is  that  the,  participants  prograft  will  have  the 

.    firmest  grasp  possible  of  the  vorking  of  the  program,  its 
successes  and  failures,  strengths  and  weaknesses,  in  relation 
to  their  hopes  for  ±t.    They  will  not  be  in  the  position  of 
being  confronted  by  an  outside  evalu?'tor»s  charts  and  tables, 
and  told  a  rating  for  their  Irogram,  witH  nothing  to  say,  or 
nothing,  at  least,  that  such  an  evaluator  feels  required  to 
heed.     The  participants  will  not  have  been  bystanders. 
They  will  have  concrete  knowledge  of  the  process  of  the 
program,  and  be  able  to  address  the  processes  that  have 
produded  whatever  statistics  and  graphs  a- formal  evaluation 
process  may  yield.... The  participatns  In  cooperative  ethnography 
mav  benefit  from  having  their  cumulative  observations  and 
interpretations  compared  with  independently  obtained  measures. 
Both  kinds  of  information  could  be  combined  to  provide  a  deeper 
understanding.    But  if  measures  are  to  mean  anything,  especially 
in  relation  to. . .education  .as  a  process. of  social  change,  the 
.ethnography  .is  essential.     (Ibid,  p.  85) 

•  ^~   ^ESCRIPTIOt<  OF  THE  PROJECT 
1..    The  Wider  Context 

In  th-e  summer  of  1978,  the  Graduate  School  of -^Iducation  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  funded  by  NIE  to  implement  a  project  of 
ethnographic  monitoring  of  language  arts  instruction  in  three  elementary 
schools  located  in  Philadelphia  School  District  #1,  the  district  adjacent  t 
the  University.     Each  of  these  schools  was  in  the  process  of  implementing 
the  state  approved.  Pennsylvania  Comprehensive  pleading /Language  Arts  Plan 
-XPCRP),  a  program  of  ma1or  curriculum  reform  authored  by  Morton  Botel,  a 
professor  in  the  School  of  Education.    This  program,  based  on  a  holistic, 
rather  than  a  subUkills,  approach  to  reading  is  designed  to  lead  students 
through  four  critical  language  arts  experiences  and  requires  the  active  ^ 
.support  and  leadership  of  the  principal  for  success. 

Not  only  had  each  of  the  principals  in  the  project  schools  agreed  to 
take  the  leadership  in  implementing  the  PCRP,  but  each  was  enrolled  in. an^ 


Ed,D,  program  at  fhe  University  and  was  planning  to  make  an  analysis  tp  some 
aspect  of  the  implementation  project  a  topic  of  their  dissertation.  ^ Thes^ 
principals  were  three  of  some  twenty  District  //L  admi^iistra^kors  enrolled  in 
,  the  program  and  committed  to  do  simlar  research.    The  Ed.D*  program,  although 
predating  the  Ethnographic  Monitoring  Project incorporated  features  of  the 
latter. 

Serious  effort  had  been  made,  for  example,  to  establish  a  spirit  of, 
and  vehicles  assuring  the  reality  nf  collegilaity  between  the  administrators 
and  their  professcrrs  in  tne  School  of  Education,    The' school  committed  itself 
to  find  ways,  without  sacrifice  to  quality,  to  count  as  academically  legitimate 
the  perspectivk,  the  skills  and  the  expertise  the  administrators  brought  as 
experienced  pr(^essionals.     They  would  not,  that  is,  be  required  to  design, 
implement  and  defend  experimental  research  as  parf  of  their  degree  require- 
ments. 

As  partial  compensation  for  their  participation  in  the  ethnographic 
'  monitoring  activities  the  principals  and  teachers  wore  offered  tuition  credits 
for  courses  taken  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  and,  were  assured  that 
they  would  be  invited  to  participate  at  professioi^al  meetings,  where  the 
research  has  been  presented  to  other  audiences.    Furthermore,  they  were 
promised  a  role  in  all  major  project  decisions  and  it  was  agreed  that  project 
reports  woul^l  be  shared  with  them  and  their  comments  solicited.     It  was 
with  these  understandings,  and  in  the, context  of  these  previously  negotiated 
relationship*,  that  the  project  formally  got  underway  in  the  fall  of  1978. 

2.    Tha  Year  One  Research 
'    A  first  stepi^was  the  composition  of  a  research  team.     This  consisted 
of  four  University  of  Pennsylvania  ^faculty— Dell  Hymes,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
^  School  of  E4ucation;  Eli  Anderson,  a  qualitative  sociologist  with  extensive 
research  experience  in  urban  Black  communities;  James  Larkin,  Director  of 
Teacher  Education  Program  and  David  Smith,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Center  for  Urban  Ethnography,  a, linguist  and  anthropologist  with  experience 
in  educational  ethnography;  and  four  graduate  studfent  researchers,  two  of 
whom  had  been  public  school  teachers. 
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While  only  one  pf  the  researchers  had  had  significant  training  in 
ethnographic  research,  each  eniToXled  in  a  graduate  field  methods  course  taught 
by  Professor  Anderspn  during  the  fi^rst  semester  of  the  project.    In  addition, 
the  researchers*  field  training  was  enhanced  by  a  weekly  seminar  held 
throughout  the  entire ^project  period,  attended  by  all  eight  members  of  the 
research  team.    At  these  seminars,  researchers  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  bring  up  for  discussion  both  procedui^al  issues  being  encountered  or 
substantive  findings,  ^  * 

For  the  most  part,  the  researchers  were  given  their  own  heads  in  deciding 
the  issues  -they  would  investigate  and  the  procedures  they  would  adopt  in  the 
investigation.    The  field  methods  course  and  the  weekly  research  seminars  were 
designed  to  provide  support  and  guidance  as  needed.     Before  the  researchers 
entered  the  schools,  Professor  larkin,  in  consultation  with  the  respective 
principals,  identified  two  classrooms  in  each  school  as  beginning  research 
sites  and  secured  the  assurance  of  cooperation  with  the  classroom  teachers. 

The  research  plan  called  for  three  of  the  researchers  to  each  attach 
themselves  to  a  single  school  and  work  with  the  two  teachers  in  that  school 

o  identify  teacher-perceived  issues  in  language  arts  instruction.  The 
researcher  would  then  investigate  the  issue,  as"  participant  observer,  froru 
tne  teacher's  perspective,  student  perspectives  and  his/her  own  perspective. 
One  researcher,  for  example ,«  looked  at  the  issue  of  "paying  attention"  whi<:h 
the  teachers  indicated  was  a  problem.     She  started  by  cataloging  the  kinds  of 
behaviors  the  teachers  evaluated  as  either  "paying  attention"or  as  "not 
paying  attention".     She  thexi  carefully  observed  children  in  a  variety  of 
settings  to  see  what  these  behaviors  meant  to  the  children  themselves.  When 
were  they -attending?    When  not?    l^at  did  it  mean  to  pay  attention  or  to  not 
pay  attention? 

This  observation  of  children  in  various  settings  eventually  took  the 
researcher  out  of  the  classroom  and  into  the  community  and  homes  pf  the 
children.    Her  goal  in  these  settings  was  to  uncrover  patterns  of  interaction, 
as  well  as  connnunity  values  an<3  norms  that  would  serve  to  explain  the  behaviors 
at  issue  in  the  classroom.    Were  there,  for  example,  community  approved  styles 
of  responding  to  questions  that  would  create  interference  with  teacher 
expectations  if  carr-^ed  into  the  classroom? 

r 
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The  othe^  researchers  followed  much  the  saine  pattern,    They  wprked  with 
teachers  to  Identify  is^ues^  then  investigated  these  both  in  the  classroom 
and  in  a  variety  of  put-of -class  settings.    The  fourth  researcher  was  something 
of  an  exception.    He  started  as  a  floater,  gathering  background  information 
and  answering  questions  for  the  other  researchers  in  the  three  school 
communities.     By'' the  end  of  the  year,  he  had  attached  himself  to  a  group  df 
children  from  one  of  the  classes,  working. with  them  in  a  variety  of  settings, 
including  their  classroom.    Whereas  three  worked  from  the  classroom  out, 
focusing  u|^on  teacher -identified  issues ,  he  worked  from  the  outside  in, 
focusing  on  tfhe  children's  interactions. 

Each  of  the  researchers  conferred  informally  with  the  teachers  throughout 
the  year  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester,  prepared  reports  of  their 
findings  which  were  shared  with  the  teachers  who  then  had  the  option  of 
distributing  them  to  their  colleagues,     UTiile  most  of  the  project  interaction 
with  the  teachers  was  mediated  through  the  researchers,  the  faculty  members 
of  the  team  all  spent  some  time  In  the  school  and  had  numerous  occasions  to 
confer  with  at  least  some  of  the  teachers.     In  aadition,  three  plenary 
meetings  were  held  during  the  year.    The  first,  at  the  University,  before 
the  project  got  underway,  was  an  occasion  to  explain  the  project  and  the 
teache-r  participation.    The  second,  midway  in  the  year,  was  held  at  one  of 
the  schools  and  consisted  of  informal  sharing  between  the  project  staff, 
.principals,  teachers  invovled  in  the  research,  and  some  of  their  colleagues. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  project  staff  hosted  a  dinner  for  all  of  the 
participants  at  the  University  faculty  club. 

The  principals'  involvement  toolc  a  rather  .different  route.    They  were 
concerned  with  their  own  research  on  implementing  the  FRCP  and  with  the 
implementation  itself.    These  activities  were,  however,  related  to  the  goals 
of  the  ethnographic  monitoring  project.     In  addition,  during  the  course  of 
the  year  they  took  a  graduate  course  in  Ethnographic  Methodologies  from 
.  Professor  •Sr:iith,  which  had  as  a  niajor  component  dis^cuF^^lon  of  the  project. 
They  had  also  taken  a  course  with  Professor  Larkln  preyioufely  and  Professors 
Hymes,  Larkin  and  Smith  were  all  actively  involved  as  program  advisors  , to 
them. 
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3,    The  Year  Two  Research 
In  or^er  to  continue  th^.  prpject  fpr  a  $econd  year,  it  was  nec^asary  to 
secure  another  grant  frpm  NIE.     This  funding  came  late,  November  1979,  and 
when  the  second  year  got  underway^  several  major  changes  were  made  in  the 
project.    Two  of  the  original  four  researchers  had  leTt  the  project,  both  ^ 
from  the  same^school,    We  were  fortunate  to  find  replacements  who  not  only 
had  had  extensive  experience  in  public  schools  but  who  already  had  established 
contact  with  the  project  school.    They  were  able  to  begin  without  apparent 
disruption  to  the  working  relationship  that  had  evolved  during  year  one  and,  ' 
following  the  precedent  established  in  year  one,  began  by  working  with 
teachers  to  identify  issues  in  language  arts  instruction  encountered  in  the 
classroom. 

A  'fifth  field  researcher  was  added  to  the  team  who  was  able  to  bring  a 

i 

new  dimension  to  the  project  and  to  add  a  fifth  school.    This  researcher  had 
been  working  on  a  sister  project,  a  project  with  the  same  NIE  monitor, 
designed  to  d:^scribe  a  sthool  with  a' successful  reading  program.  The 
researcher  had  been  working  in  the  school  community  for  a  year.     She  not 
only  was  able  to  build  on  the  relationships  she  had  developed  and  to  bring  a 
wealth  of  insights  to  the  project  from  this  past  effort,  but  the  school  itself, 
especially  its  telationship  to  the  neighborhood,  is  proving  to  be, an  interesting 
counter-example  of  the  general  view  of  Black  inner  city  schools  as  factories 
for  failure,    l^ile  upon  cursory  examJ.nation,  it  might  look  like  most  inner 
city  schools — an  old  physical  plant  with  modern  annex,  located  in  an  area  of 
urban  blight,  bordering  a  low-income  housing  development,  with  an  apparent 
hodge-podge  language  arts  curriculum— when  the  Surface  is  penetrated  we  find 
a  school  that  parents  are  proud  to  send  their  children  to,  one  that  teachers 
seldom  leave  for  better  settings,  and  one  in  which  children  are  imbued^ 
with  a  genuine  desire  to  eJ^cell. 

Another  significant  change  in  the  second  year  project  was  the  role 
assumed  by  Professor  Anderson,     He  decided  to  spend  the  year ' focusing  upon 
the  role  of  the  principal  in  one  of  the  schools.     Through  interviews  and 
participant  observacion  over  the  year,  he  is  collecting  information  that  will 
be  used  to  produce  a  case  study  detailing  the  life  history  of  the  principal 
and  his  role  in  the  community  and  the  school,  as  instructional  leader  and 
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agent,  H  change  in  the  language  arts  efforts  of  the  schpolt 

Durlpg  tht9  second  y?^i?^^$a  empha^i*?  w^?  placed  on  weekly  seminars, 
they  were  held  on  a  need-to-raeet  basis^  and  more  on  providing  individual 
Support  for  the  field  researchers,    They  hava^been  meeting  regularly,  one  at 
a  time,  with  Professors  Hymes  and  Smith,  and  occasionally,  as  deemed  helpful, 
with  Professor  Larkin,     During  both  year  one  and  two,  office  space  was 
provided  for  the  project  and  the  fi^ld  researchers  were  encouraged  to  meet 
frequently  among  themselves  to  share  insights  and  to  discuss  problems  they 
encountered. 

4.     Expected  Outcomes 

Several  products  are  expected  from  tiie  effort.     Each  of  the  researchers 
is  expectL*d  Lo  submit  a  report  pi eSLntiaj; ,  in  narrative  form,  his  or  her 
findings.     (In  addition,  several  of  them  Mght  well  be  able  to  submit 
dissertation  proposals  based  on  tlreir  work.)    Hvmes,  Smith,  and  Larkin  will 
prepare  a  report  synthesizing  the  results  of  the  individual  researchers' 
efforts  and  Professor  Anderson  will  produce  a  case  study  of  the  principal's 
involvement  in  one  school, 

/The  field  researchers  are  investigating  the  following  issues:     \,  The 
teachin^^/learning  of  comprehension,  with  f^mphasis  on  comp -ehension  as  a 
social  fact.     2.'    The  presence,  form  and  functions  of  unofficial  writing  in 
the  classrooTt  and  its  roots  in  out-of-schooj  life.     3,     The  uses  of  silence 
and  sulking  in  the  classroom  as  exhibited  ^nd  evaluated  by  .both  teachers  and 
students.     4.    The  uses  and  functions  of  Mteracy  in  the  school  community, 
5.     Parent  involvement  in  the  instruction  of  language  arts,  with  particular 
consideration  given  to  what  counts  or  doesn't  count  as  evidence  of  caring 
about  children's  school  experiences,  .  *  T 

III.     WHAT  WE  ARE  LEARNING 

A,     SUMMARY  ^ 

The  data  contained  in  these  various  reports,  as  rich  as  they  promise  to 
be,  may  .well  turn  out  to  be  only  one  of  the  significant  results  of  the  effort, 
V/hat  we  are'^  learning  about  schools  and  processes  of  schooling  as  integrated 
entltites-which  must  be  understood  in  their  ov.ti  particular  contexts,  could 
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well  prove  of  g^e^t  value  in  Informing  our  future  teacher  education  programs 
and  the  shape  pf  additional  research.    The  relationship  established  betvreen 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education  aind  the  school  district  promises  not  only 
to  continue  yielding  its  mutual  benefits,  but  could  well  serve  ^s  a  model 
for  expanded  relationships  with  the  Philadelphia  system  or  other  school 
districts •    Finally,  the  research  procedures  themselves  have  provided  a 
model  of  researcher-practitioner  cooperation,  along  the  lines  envisioned 
by  Hymes,  that  confronts 'directly  tfte  relational  and  communication  issues 
sketche^d  earlier. 

While  not  all  of  the  problems  encountered  in*  the  project  have  been 
satisfactorily  resolved,  pnd  while  the  final  verdict  on  the  project's  ultimate 
usefulness  will  have  to  wait  until  its  Voir.pletion,  our  experience  does 
strongly  suggest  that  researchers  and  practitioners  can  work  together  without 
one  having  to  dominate  or  adopt  the   viewpoints  of  the  other,  with  relatively 
equally  recompense  for  time  and  efforT:  expended  and  without  the  knowledge 
gleaned  becoming  almost  exclusively  the  property  of  the  researcher. 

B.     ILLUSTRATIVE  APPLICATION;     TWO  STORIES 
1.    A  Teacher's  Story 
a.    The  Story 

One  of  the  teachers  in  a  project  school  called  and  asked  if  she  could 
come  to  the  University  and  talk  with  me.     She  is  a  teacher  who  has  been 
working  with  two  of  the  field  researchers  and  who  also  works  very  closely  with 
the  principal  of  her  school.    She  had  read  a  manual  I  had  prepared  to  help 
teachers  make  use  of  the  ethnographic  perspective  in  understanding  their 
schools.    The  manual  had  been  distributed  to  all  of  the  teachers  in  the 
project  at  a  workshop. 

This  particular  teacher,  Maria,  had  to  write  a  masters'  paper  for  a 
program  in  which  she  was  enrolled  at  a  local  college.    As  her  paper  topic, 
she  had  decided  to,  look  at  the  uses  of  obscenity  in  the  classroom.  This 
was  a  particularly  pi*essing  problem  for  Maria  because  of  her  background,  train- 
ing, and  experience.    She  had  been  raised  in  a  very  traditional  Italian- 
American  Catholic  home,     She  had  attended  parochial  schools  throughout 
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her  elementary  and  secondary  schgol  career  and  had.b^en  graduated  from  a 
Catholic  college.     For  several  years  subsequent  to  graduation,  she  had 
taucht  in  parochial  schools. 

Maria's  first  two  days  in  the  public  school  system,  in  the  project 
school  where  she  is  still  employed,  were  so  shocking  that  she  decided  to 
resign.    Her  father  and  the  school  principal  talked  her  into  sticking  it  out. 
She  ha^now  been  in  the  school  for      years  and  is  considered  by  the  principal 
to  be  one  of  his  prize  teachers. 

Among  the  things  she  first  found  shocking  about  the  school  was  the 
blatant  use  of,  what  she  considered,  obscene  language  by  the  students.  She 
not  only  overheard  this  language  in  their  informal,  out  of  class  talk,  but 
in  the  classroom  itself  and^  occasionally,  found  it  used  in  their  written 
work. 

Being  faced  with  this  issue  bro^gi^  her  to  a  classic  dilemma  confrontin 
manv  teachers  todav— how  to  discharge  her  percclv<>d  professional  responsibili 
ties  while  at  the  same  time  not  alienating  the  children,  not  allowing  her 
perianal  feelings  to  color  her  evaluation  of  them  and  not  unwittingly 
violate  ir^portant  norT?.s  and  expectation.;  held  bv  the  children.     She  could 
choose  to  ignore,  forbid  or  ''correct**  these  students'  behaviors.    Yet,  she 
was  adult,  teacher  and  White.     The  children  were  students  and  Black.  How 
would  her  choices  or  options  affect  her  relationship  to  them  and  their 
learning? 

For  several  reasons  she  had  come  to  d\e  conclusion  that  if  she  really 
wanted  to  deal  effectively  with  the  issues—to  turn  the  behavior  into  a 
resource  rather  than  a  barrier  to  learning—she  would  have  to  gain  seme 
understanding  of  its  meaning  from  the  perspective  of  the  children.  She 
caire  to  r.e  lookin<>  for  a  vay  to  think  about  and  analyze  rhe. issue. 

On  Maria'.s  first  visit  to  my  office  we  started  talking  afiout  3:30  in 
the  afternoon.    We  planned  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  outlining  her  paper. 
Before  we  were  finished  that  evening,  a  little  after  11:00,  I  had  taken 
her  to  two  libraries,  where  1  checked  out  several  books  for^ier  and  we  had 
worked  through  the  specific  Issues  to  be  addressed  in  her  paper*     At  the 
present  time,  Maria  is  working  through  the  literature  and  is  regularly 
conferring  with  me  and  the  other  researchers  as  she  gets  her  paper  together. 


b.  Analysis 

This  incident  illustrates  a  number  of  the  fruits  of  the  kin<J  of  relation- 
ship we  have  been  developing  between  the  Graduate  School  of  EducaLion  aud^ 
District  1  schools.    T  want  to^ighlight  just  two  of  these: 

i .  ^^itese^archer  as  aid  to  reflection.     First,  Maria 
didn't  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  needed  to  understand  what  obscenity 
meant^to  her  students,  that  these  meanings  might  be  quite  different  from  her 
own,,  or*  that  ethnography  might  provide  a  way  to  reach  this  understanding, 
because  we  tried  to  convince  her.    We  didn't  go  into  the  "school  and  conduct 
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inservice  programs  or  workshops  in  the  hopes  of  ^convincitig  teachers  that  ^ 
ethnography  was  important  or  that  we  co\>ld  show  them  how  to  do  it>  Maria 
came  to  this,,  conclusion  herself,  abetted  by  her  involvement  with  us  and 
informed  by  readings  we  had  suggested. 

Following  from  this,  her  coming  to  me  was  not  the  result  of  an  invitation 
but  an  ict  that  proceeded  naturally  from  the  set  of  relationships  that  had 
been  developed  between  us  and  the  school.     From  Maria's  perspective,  we 
are  not  simoly  researchers  there  to  study  her  and  her  colleagues,  nor  are 
we  university  professors  with  expertise  to  sell.    We  are  colleagues  with 
whom  she  car  spepd  time  reflecting  on  what's  happening  in  her  classroom  (and 
outside),  her  feelings  about  it  and  her  experiencing  of  the  world  of  teacning 
without  fear  of  censure  or  humiliation,  , 

The  aspect  of  the  relationship  that  is  important. here  is  not  the  trust 
that  has  been  establislied~it  is  relatively  easy  to  develop  trust  between 
researchers  and  practitioners.     It  is  the  aid-to-constructive-ref lection 
that  is  significant.     This  is  a  facet  of  researcher-practitioner  relationships 
that  is  typically  not  nurtured,  the  emphasis  rather  being  upon  the  richness 
of  data  accruing  to  the  researcher.  ^ 

ii.  Rewarding  collaborators.     The  second  important 
point  to  this  story  has  to  do  with  the  reward  sfructure  that  appeals  to 
teachers.     I  didn't  spend  those  hours  witl^Maria  because  I  am  a  nice  person 
or  feel  good  about  sacrificing  my  time.     I  am  being  paid  to' devote  time  to 
this  project.     Working  with  teachers  is  an  integral  part  of  my  j»ob.  Whatever 
good  Maria  gets  frcm  working  with  us  will  be  shared  by  me  (witness  my  using 
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incident  in  this  paper).  This  points  up  a  serious  proble^n  that  has  been  little 
addressed  in  traditional  research  models. 

Too  often,  practitioners  who  **part icipate"  in  research  projects  with 
research  oriented  universities  end  up  with  minimal  rewards  for  their 
involvement.    At  worst,  they  m^y  receive  an  anonymous  citation  as  a  .footnote  ^ 
or  in  the  preface,  to  the  final  report.     Tl)-Js  reference,  has  to  be  anonymous 
because,  implicitly  at  least,  whatever  the  researcher  has        say  may  well 
re^flect  negatively  upon  the  practitioner.     At  best,  they  receive  some 
financial  compensation  for  their  time  based  on  the  established  union  scale, 

Maria's  experience  suggests  that  practitioner  rewards  not  only  can  he  ^ 
substantial,  but  they  do  not  have  to  be  differeht  from  those  sought  bf 
researchers.     These  incl  ide  academic  credit,  professional  growth,  recognition 
among  peers  and  enhancement  of  personal  worth.     Each  of  these  has  traditionally 
been  seen' as  the  right  of  thfe  researcher  but  seldom  of  concern  to  practitioners 

2.     The  Principals  Story 
a;  Description 

The  participation  6f  each  of  the  three  principals  in  this  project  consti- 
tutes a  story  of  its  own—a  story  rich  in  detail  and  as  varied  as  their  own 
personalities  and  administrative  styles.     None  was  chosen  to  particip'ate  in 
the  project  because  they  exhibited  special  characteristics  except  that  they 
were  alreadv  involved  with  the  school  in  other  capacities.     Each  has  had  to 
Concern  him  or  herself  with  the  "problem  imajre'^  associated  with  schools 
whose  students  regularly  score  below  the  average  of  the  California  Achievement 
Tests  administered  yearly  in  city  schools.  ^ 

One  is  a  highly  visible,  recognized  leader  among  the  principals  of  the 
city  who  sees  himself  not  only  as  a  strong  leader  in  hi::  school  but  in  the 
community  at  large.    One  is  almost  a  polar  opposite,  self-effacing,  low-key, 
known  for  quietly  reconciling  strong 'vocal  factions  in  r.  school  community 
with  a  history  of  stormy  relations  between  the  school  and  community  leaders. 
The  third,  less  flamboyant  and  visible  than  the  first,  prides  himself  on 
the  support  he  affords  his  staff  both  by  giving  them  the  "space*'  they  need 
to  develop  their  craft  and  in  his  ou-n  role  as  iiistructicMinl  loader. 
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Of  course,  each  of  these  characterizations  fails  to  capture  the  • 
complex    et  of  features  that  define  these  principals  as  administrators  and 
leaders.    T\\ey  do*  point  up  the  variety  of  styles  and  personalities  they 
represent.    For  each  participation  in  the  research  project  has  meant  something 
different. 

"   On  3everal  occasions,  informally,  for  example,  as  thov  discuss  their 
own  research  efforts,  and  more  formally,  such  as  v^hen  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  mak-^  presentations  at  conferences,,  uhey  have  alluded  to  this  participc 
tion,    mtl«-they  all  have  expres-.ed  the  sense  that  their  perspective  on 
i       olii.g,  understanding  of  their  schools  and  of  their  roles  in  them  has 
bofii  changed,  these  changes  all  reflect/are  adapted  to  their  own  basic 
r^ncorns,  while  each,  for  example,  Is  still  searching  Tor  ways  to  use  his  new 
insights  to  raise  student  achievement  scores — an  issue  never  of  direct  cor '^ern 
to  the  research  stall — rhey  see  the  immediate  applicability  differently- 
One  explains  how  he  is  better  able  to  s^e  the  issues  impinging  on 
his  desire  to  maintain  n  position  of  leadership  in  the  school  and  communit 
nnd  to  consolidate  his  control,     che  second  stresses  the  improved  relation- 
^ship  with  teachers  and  the  breaching  of  inGtructional-adminiscrative 
barriers  in  the  school-     The  third  emphasizes  the  usefulness  of  his  newly 
gained  insights  on  improved  staff  developmen and  hence  the  upgrading  of 
ins t rue t ion • 

b,  .Analysis:     Keeping  0\^ership  in  ^1  School, 
The  point  of  this  is  that  while  all  of  the  principals  report  positive 
^ain.>  from  th^ir  participation,  they  remain  essentially  the  kinds  of 
principals  they  were  at  the  start.     None  appears  to  feel  constrained  to 
posture  as  scholarly  or  "academic'*.     None  comes  off  as  apologetic  for  their 
staff  or  :heir  roles  as  administrators,     (I  have  never  heard,  "we  understand 
that  this  isn  c  :he  ideal  thing  to  do,  but  vou  have  to  understand  the  kind  of 
teacher^^  and  students  I  am  dealing  with.")     In  toiking  with  the  research 
staff  about  their  schools,  there  ir  ilttle  sense  of  attempts  to  create  a  "we" 
versus  "thejn"  dichotomy. 
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IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

I  framed  these  stories  by  suggesting  that  the  Ethnographic  Monitoring 
Proiect  addressed  twcj  Issues  important  in  the  relationship  between  research 
and  practice.     I  referred  to  these  an  the  relational  problem,  "Wliat  must  be 
considered  in  establishing  the  most  fruitful  kind  of  relationship  between 
lesearchers  and  practitioners"  and  th^  communication  problem,  "What  must  be  . 
considv^red  in  creating  a  vehicle  that  facilitates  the  use  of  research  in  the  - 
Improvement  of  educational  practice." 

!iy  way  of  sustaining  this  claim  I  have  sketched  several  of  the  main 
features  of  the  project  and  its  setting. and  have  presented  two  illustrative 
"stottjs*.     Two  potentially  important  sets  of  findings  emerge. 

Fir^t,  while  the  literature  sui;gests  a  gruat  deal  of  concern  to* 
establish  a  trustful  relationship  between  researchers  and  educational 
practitioner..     iiaL  will  yield  i*ich  iata  to  the  researcher,  little  thouy;ht 
appears  to  be  given  to  establishing,  relationships  tliat  provide  aid-to- 
ref lection  for  the  practitioner.     Bv  neglecting  this,  researchers  are  not 
only  failing  to  make  use  of  a  potentially  fruitful  data  source — the  teacher's 
own  thinkir^  about  her  perceptions  and  understanding  of  school  processes — but 
fail  to  seize  an  occasion  to  see  direct  application  of  their  findings  to 
practice . 

Second,  dthough  most  researchers  are  concerned  to  have  their  findings 
used  by  school  practitioners,  they  frequently  conceive  of  the  task  as  that  of 
delivering  consumable  products  to  users.     Most  literature  on  innovation  and 
program  implementation  (Cf.  for  example  Gross,  1979)  apoears  to 

implicitly  accept  the  inevitability  of  this  model.     Even  the  recent  atteirpts 
to  develop  the  notion  of  "mutual  adaption:     a.  a  m(  del  for  successful 
innovation,  is  at  basis  concerned  with  the  problems  inherent  in  incorporating 
information  from  outside  sources  into  and  existing  process.     (Cf.  Meara,  1979, 
Berran  and  McGlauglin  1977. > 

Scant  attention  has  been  paid  to  models  of  cooperative  research  in  which 
the  researcher  is  one  and  the  same  wi  tli  the  user  and  even  less  to  the 
crucial  issue  of  respect  for  the  practition      as  he  is.     This  latter  concern 
does  not  mean  that  the  practitioner  in  this  cooperative  relationship  will 
•not  change,  indeed  the  approach  suggested  here  might 'be  one  of  the  nost 
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natural  means  available  to  foster  important  and  basic  changes  is  not  an 
a  priori  condition  to  successful  understanding  and  incorporation  of  research 
finJinos,  and  hence  dors  not  horof"(»  an  insurmountable  psvchologlcal  barrier 
to  establishing  productive  relationships. 

Otir  experience  with  Ethnographic  Monitoring  not  only  suggests  the 
feasibility  of  an  approach  to  research  based  on  a  truely  cooperative  mode, 
one  that  bfrtlds  on  the  impliqxt.  skills  and  knowledge  practitioners  need 
for  the  routine  discharge  of  their  profession,  but  one  that  holds  great 
proTiise  for  addressing  particularly  thorny,  longstanding  issues  of  the 
rer^arch-practice  relationship. 
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